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MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES. 


MACKINTOSH’S HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
IN ENGLAND, IN 1688.* 


[Edinburgh Review. | 


It is with unfeigned diffidence that we venture to give 
our opinion of the last work of Sir James Mackintosh. We 
have in vain tried to perform what ought to be to a critic 
an easy and habitual act. We have in vain tried to sepa- 
rate the book from the writer, and to judge of it as if it 
bore some unknown name. But itis to no purpose. All 
the lines of that venerable countenance are before us, All 
the little peculiar cadences of that voice, from which scholars 
and statesmen loved to receive the lessons of a serene and 
benevolent wisdom, are in our ears. We will attempt to 
preserve strict impartiality. But we are not ashamed to 
own, that we approach this relic ‘of a virtuous and most 
accomplished man with feelings of respect and gratitude 
which may possibly pervert our judgment. 

It is hardly possible to avoid instituting a comparison 
between this work and another celebrated Fragment. Our 
readers will easily guess that we allude to Mr. I'ox’s History 
of James II. The two books are written on the same sub- 
ject. Both were posthumously published. Neither had 
received the last corrections. The authors belonged to the 


* History of the Revolution in England, in 1688. Comprising a 
view of the Reign of James she Second, from his Accession, to the 
Enterprise of the Prince of Orange, by the late Right Honourable 
Sir Jamzs MackintosH; and completed to the Settlement of the 
Crown, by the Editor. To which is prefixed a Notice of the Life, 
ane and Speeches of Sir James Mackintosh. 4to. London, 
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same political party, and held the same opinions concerning 
the merits and defects of the English constitution, and eon- 
cerning most of the prominent characters and events in 
English history. They had thought much on the princi- 
ples of government; but they were not mere speculators. 
They had ransacked the archives of rival kingdoms, and 
pored on folios which had mouldered for ages in deserted 
libraries; but they were not mere antiquaries. They had 
one eminent qualification for writing history:—they had 
spoken history, acted history, lived history. The turns of 
political fortune, the ebb and flow of popular feeling, the 
hidden mechanism by which parties are moved, all these 
things were the subjects of their constant thought and of 
their most familiar conversation. Gibbon has remarked, 
that his history is much the better dor his having been an 
officer in the militia and a member of the House of Com- 
mons. The remark is most just. We have not the smallest 
doubt that his campaign, though he never saw an enemy, 
and his parliamentary attendance, though he never made a 
speech, were of far more use to him than years of retirement 
and study would have been. If the time that he spent on 
parade and at mess in Hampshire, or on the Treasury-bench 
and at Brookes’s during the storms which overthrew Lord 
North and Lord Shelburne had been passed in the Bodleian 
Library, he might have avoided some inaccuracies ; he might 
-have enriched his notes with a greater number of references; 
but he never would have produced s0 lively a picture of the 
court, the camp, and the senate-house. In this respect Mr. 
Fox and Sir James Mackintosh had great advantages over 
almost every English historian who has written since the 
time of Burnet. Lord Lyttleton had indeed the same ad- 
vantages ; but he was incapable of using them. Pedantry was 
so deeply fixed in his nature, that the hustings, the treasury, 
the exchequer, the House of Commons, the House of Lords, 
left him the same dreaming schoolboy that they found him. 

When we compare the two interesting works of which we 
have been speaking, we have little difficulty in awarding the 
superiority to that of Sir James Mackintosh. Indeed, the 
superiority of Mr. Fox to Sir James as an orator is hardly 
more clear than the superiority of Sir James to Mr. Fox ay 
an historian. Mr. Fox with a pen in his hand, and Sir 
James on his legs in the House of Commons, were, we think, 
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each out of his proper element. They were men, it is true, 
of far too much judgment and ability to fail scandalously in 
any undertaking to which they brought the whole power of 
their minds. The History of James II. will always keep 
its place in our libraries as a valuable book; and Sir James 
Mackintosh succeeded in winning and maintaining a high 
place among the parliamentary speakers of his time. Yet 
we could never read a page of Mr. Fox’s writing, we could 
never listen for a quarter of an hour to the speaking of Sir - 
James, without feeling that there was a constant effort, a 
tug up hill. Nature, or habit which had become nature, 
asserted its rights. Mr. Fox wrote debates. Sir James 
Mackintosh spoke essays. 

As far as mere diction was concerned, indeed, Mr. Fox 
did his best to avoid those faults which the habit of public 
speaking is likely to generate. He was so nervously appre- 
hensive of sliding into some colloquial incorrectness, of de- 
basing his style by a mixture of parliamentary slang, that 
he ran into the opposite error, and purified his vocabulary 
with a scrupulosity unknown to any purist. ““Ciceronem 
Allobroga dixit.”” He would not allow Addison, Boling- 
broke, or Middleton, to be a sufficient authority for an 
expression. He declared that he would use no word which 
was not to be found in Dryden. In any other person we 
should have called this solicitude mere foppery; and, in 
spite of all our admiration for Mr. Fox, we cannot but think 
that his extreme attention to. the petty niceties of language 
was hardly worthy of so manly and so capacious an under- 
standing. ‘There were purists of this kind at Rome; and 
their fastidiousness was censured by Horace with that per- 
fect good sense and good taste which characterize all his 
writings. ‘There were purists of this kind at the time of 
the revival of letters: and the two greatest scholars of that 
time raised their voices, the one from within, the other from 
without the Alps, against a scrupulosity so unreasonable. 
“ Carent,” said Politian, “‘ quee scribunt isti viribus et vita, 
carent actu, carent affectu, carentindole...... Nisi liber 
ille proesto sit ex quo quid excerpant, colligere tria verba 
Hoe possunt) FP ois Horum semper igitur oratio tremu- 
bi, vacillatis, infirmias 01. 48: Queso ne ista superstitione 
te allives: f:.55 2 2". Ut bene currere non potest qui pedum 
ponere studet in alienis tantum vastigiis, ita nec bene seribere 
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_ qui tanquam de preescripto non audet egredi.”—“ Posthae,” 
exclaims Erasmus, “non licebit episcopos appelare patres 
reverendos, nec in calce literarum scribere annum a Christe 
nato, quod id nusquam faciat Cicero. Quid autem ineptius 
quam, toto seculo novato, religione, imperiis, magistratibus, 
locorum vocabutis, sedificiis, cultu, moribus, non aliter audere 
loqui quam locutus est Cicero? Si revivisceret, ipse Cicero 
rideret hoc Ciceronianorum genus.” ae 

While Mr. Fox winnowed and sifted his phraseology with 
a care, which seems hardly consistent with the simplicity 
and elevation of his mind, and of which the effect really 
was to debase and enfeeble his style, he was little on his 
guard against those more serious improprieties of manner 
into which a great orator, who undertakes to write history, 
is in danger of falling. There is about the whole book a 
vehement, contentious, replying manner. Almost every 
argument is put in the form of an interrogation, an ejacu- 
lation, or a sarcasm. ‘The writer seems to be addressing 
himself to some imaginary audience; to be tearing in pieces 
a defence of the Stuarts which has just been pronounced by 
an imaginary Tory. Take, for example, his answer to 
HTume’s remarks on the execution of Sydney; and substi- 
tute “the honourable gentleman,”’ or “the noble lord,’’ for 
the name of Hume. ‘The whole passage sounds like a pow- 
erful reply, thundering at three in the morning from the 
Opposition Bench. While we read it, we can almost fancy 
that we see and hear the great English debater, such as he 
has been described to us by the few who can still remember 
the Westminster Scrutiny, and the Oczakow Negotiations, 
in the full paroxysm of inspiration, foaming, screaming, 
choked by the rushing multitude of his words, 

It is true that the passage to which we have referred, and 
several other passages which we could point out, are admi- 
rable, when considered merely as exhibitions of mental 
power. We at once recognise that consummate master of 
the whole art of intellectual gladiatorship, whose speeches, 
imperfectly as they have been transmitted to us, should be 
studied day and night by every man who wishes to learn 
the science of logical defence. We find in several parts of 
the History of James II. fine specimens of that which wa 
conceive to have been the great characteristic of Demos. 
thenes among the Greeks, and of Fox among the orators of 
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Engiand,—reason penetrated, and if we may venture on the 
expression, made red-hot by passion. But this is not the 
kind of exeellence proper to history; and it is hardly too 
much to say, that whatever is strikingly good in Mr. Fox’s 
Fragment is out of place. 

With Sir James Mackintosh the case was reversed. His 
proper place was his library, a circle of men of letters, ora 
chair of moral and political philosophy. He distinguished 
himself highly in Parliament. But nevertheless Parlia- 
ment was not exactly the sphere for him. The effect of his 
most successful speeches was small, when compared with 
the quantity of ability and learning which was expended on 
them. We could easily name men who, not possessing a 
tenth part of his intellectual powers, hardly ever address 
the House of Commons without producing a greater impres- 
sion than was produced by his most splendid and elaborate 
orations. His luminous and philosophical disquisition on 
the Reform Bill was spoken“to empty benches. Those, 
indeed, who had the wit to keep their seats, picked up hints 
which, skilfully used, made the fortune of more than one 
speech. But ‘it was caviare to the general.”’ And even 
those who listened to Sir James with pleasure and admira- 
tion, could not but acknowledge that he rather lectured than 
debated. An artist who should waste on a panorama, on a 
scene, or on a transparency, the exquisite finishing which 
we admire in some of the small Dutch interiors, would not 
squander his powers more than this eminent man too often 
did. His audience resembled the boy in the “ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,’’? who pushes away the lady’s guineas with 
contempt, and insists on having the white money. They 
preferred the silver with which they were familiar, and 
which they were constantly passing about from hand to 
hand, to the gold which they had never before seen, and 
with the value of which they were unacquainted. 

It.is much to be regretted, we think, that Sir James 
Mackintosh did not wholly devote his later years to philo- 
sophy and literature. His talents were not those which ena- 
ble a speaker to produce with rapidity a series of striking 
but transitory impressions, to excite the minds of five hun- 
dred gentlemen at midnight, without saying anything that 
any one of them will be able to remember in the morning 
His arguments were of a very different texture from thick 
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which are produced in Parliament at a moment’s notice,— 
which puzzle a plain man who, if he had them before him in 
writing, would soon detect their fallacy, and which the great 
debater who employed them forgets within half an hour, and 
never thinks of again. Whatever was valuable in the com- 
positions of Sir James Mackintosh, was the ripe fruit of study 
and of meditation. It was the same with his conversa- 
tion. In his most familiar talk there was no wildness, no 
inconsistency, no amusing nonsense, no exaggeration for the 
sake of momentary effect. His mind was a vast magazine, 
admirably arranged; everything was there, and everything 
was in its place. His- judgments on men, on sects, on 
books, had been often and carefully tested and weighed, and 
had then been committed, each to its proper receptacle, in 
the most capacious and accurately constructed memory that 
any human being ever possessed. It would have been 
strange indeed, if you had asked for anything that was not 
to be found in that immense storehouse. The article which 
you required was not only there. Itwas ready. It was in 
its own proper compartment. In a moment it was brought 
down, unpacked, and displayed. If those who enjoyed the 
privilege—for privilege indeed it was—of listening to Sir 
James Mackintosh, had been disposed to find some fault in 
his conversation, they might perhaps have observed that he 
yielded too little to the impulse of the moment. He seemed 
to be recollecting, not creating. He never appeared to catch 
a sudden glimpse of a subject in a new light. You never 
saw his opinions in the making,—still rude, still inconsist- 
ent, and requiring to be fashioned by thought and discus. 
sion. They came forth, like the pillars of that temple in 
which no sound of axes or hammers was heard, finished, 
rounded, and exactly suited to their places. What Mr. 
Charles Lamb has said with much humour and some truth, 
of the conversation of Scotchmen in general, was certainly 
true of this eminent Scotchman. He did not find, but 
bring. You could not cry halves to anything that turned 
up while you were in his company. 

The intellectual and moral qualities which are most im- 
portant in an historian, he possessed in a very high degree. 
fe was singularly mild, calm, and impartial, in his judgments 
of men and of parties. Almost all the distinguished writers 
who have treated of English history are advocates. Mr. 
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{Tallam and Sir James Mackintosh are alone entitled to be 
called judges. But the extreme austerity of Mr. Hallam 
takes away something from the pleasure of reading his 
learned, eloquent, and judicious writings. He is a judge, 
but a hanging judge, the Page or Buller of the high court 
of literary justice. His black cap is in constant requisition. 
In the long calendar of those whom he has tried, there is 
hardly one who has not, in spite of evidence to character 
and recommendations to mercy, been sentenced and left for 
execution. Sir James, perhaps, erred a little on the other 
side. He liked a maiden assize, and came away with white 
gloves, after sitting in judgment on batches of the most 
notorious offenders. He had a quick eye for the redeeming 
parts of a character, and a large toleration for the infirmities 
of men exposed to strong temptations. But this lenity did 
not arise from ignorance or neglect of moral distinctions. 
Though he allowed, perhaps, too much weight to every ex- 
tenuating circumstance that could be urged in favour of the 
transgressor, he never disputed the authority of the law, 
er showed his ingenuity by refining away its enactments. 
On every occasion he showed himself firm where principles 
were in question, but full of charity towards individuals. 
We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Fragment 
decidedly the best history now extant of the reign of James 
the Second. It contains much new and curious information, 
of which excellent use has been made. The accuracy of 
the narrative is deserving of high admiration. We have 
noticed only one mistake of the smallest importance, and 
that, we believe, is to be laid to the charge of the editor, 
who has far more serious blunders to answer for. The pen- 
sion of 60,000 livres, which Lord Sunderland received from 
France, is said to have been equivalent to 2500J. sterling. 
Sir James had perhaps for a moment forgotten,—his editor 
had certainly never heard,—that a great depreciation of the 
French coin took place after 1688. When Sunderland was 
in power, the livre was worth about eighteen pence, and his 
pension consequently amounted to about 4500/7. This is 
really the only inaccuracy of the slightest moment that we 
have been able to discover in several attentive perusals. 
Weare not sure that the book is not in some degree open 
to the charge which the idle citizen in the Spectator brought 
against his pudding. “Mem. too many plums, and ne 
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suet.’ There is perhaps too much disquisition and too 
little narrative; and, indeed, this is the fault into which, 
judging from the habits of Sir James’s mind, we should 
have thought him most likely to fall. What we assuredly 
did not ariticipate was, that the narrative would be better 
executed than the disquisitions. We expected to find, and 
we have found, many just delineations of character, and 
many digressions full of interest, such as the account of 
the order of Jesuits, and of the state of prison discipline in 
England a hundred and fifty, years ago. We expected to 
find, and we have found, many reflections breathing the 
spirit of a calm and benignant philosophy. But we did 
not, we own, expect to find that Sir James could tell a story 
as well as Voltaire or Hume. Yet such is the fact; and if 
any person doubts it, we would advise him to read the 
account of the events which followed the issuing of King 
James’s famous declaration,—the meeting of the clergy, 
the violent scene at the Privy Council, the commitment, 
trial, and acquittal of the bishops. The most superficial 
reader must be charmed, we think, by the liveliness of the 
narrative. But no person who is not acquainted with that 
vast mass of intractable materials, of which the valuable 
and interesting part has been extracted and condensed, can 
fully appreciate the skill of the writer. Here, and indeed 
throughout the book, we find many harsh and careless ex- 
pressions, which the author would probably have removed 
if he had lived to complete his work. But, in spite of 
these blemishes, we must say that we should find it difficult 
to point out, in any modern historian, any passage of ‘equal 
length, and at the same time of equal merit. We find in 
it the diligence, the accuracy, and the judgment of Hallam, 
united to the vivacity and the colouring of Southey. <A 
history of England, written throughout in this manner, 
would be the most fascinating book in the language. It 
would be more in request at the circulating libraries than 
the last novel. 

Sir James was not, we think, gifted with poetical imagi- 
nation. But the lower kind of imagination which is neces- 
sary to the historian, he had in large measure. It is not 
the business of the historian to create new worlds and to 
people them with new races of beings. He is to Homerand 
Shakspeare, to Dante and Milton, what Nollekens was to 
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Canova, or Lawrence to Michael Angelo. The object of the 
historian’s imagination is not within him; it is furnished 
from without. It is nota vision of beauty and grandeur 
discernable only by the eye of his own mind; but a real 
model which he did not make, and which he cannot alter. 
Yet his is not a mere mechanical imitation. The triumph 
of his skill is to select such parts as may produce the effect 
of the whole, to bring out strongly all the characteristic 
features, and to throw the light and shade in such a manner 
as may heighten the effect. ‘This skill, as far as we can judge 
from the unfinished work now before us, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh possessed in an eminent degree. 

The style of this Fragment is weighty, manly, and unaf- 
fected. There are, as we have said, some expressions which 
seem to us harsh, and some which we think inaccurate. 
These would probably have been corrected, if Sir James had 
lived to superintend the publication. We ought to add that 
the printer has by no means done his duty. One misprint 
in particular is so serious as to require notice. Sir James 
Mackintosh has paid a high and just tribute to the genius, 
the integrity, and the courage of a good and great man, a 
distinguished ornament of English literature, a fearless 
champion of English liberty, Thomas Burnet, Master of the 
Charter-House, and author of that most eloquent and imagi- 
native work, the Velluris Theorta Sacra. Wherever the 
name of this celebrated man occurs, it is printed “‘ Bennet,” 
both in the text and in the index. This cannot be mere 
negligence : it is plain that Thomas Burnet and his writings 
were never heard of by the gentleman who has been employed 
to edite this volume; and who, not content with deforming 
Sir James Mackintosh’s text by such blunders, has prefixed 
to it a calumnious Memoir, has appended to it a most un- 
worthy Contimuation, and has thus succeeded in expanding 
the volume into one of the thickest, and debasing it into 
one of the worst that we ever saw. Never did we see so 
admirable an illustration of the old Greek proverb, which 
tells us that half is sometimes more than the whole. Never 
did we see a case in which the increase of the bulk was se 
evidently a diminution of the value. 

Why such an artist was selected to deface so fine a Torso, 
we cannot pretend to conjecture. We read that, when the 
Consul Mummius, after the taking of Corinth, was prepar. 
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ing to send to Rome some works of the greatest Grecian 
sculptors, he told the packers that if they broke his Venus 
or his Apollo, he would force them to restore the limbs 
which should be wanting. A head by a hewer of milestones, 
joined to a bosom by Praxiteles, would not surprise or shock 
us more thanthis Supplement. The Memoir contains much 
that is worth reading; for it contains many extracts from 
the compositions of Sir James Mackintosh. But when we 
pass from what the biographer has done with his scissors, to 
what he has done with his pen, we find nothing worthy of 
approbation. Instead of confining himself to the only work 
which he is competent to perform—that of relating facts in 
plain words—he favours us with his opinions aout Lord 
Bacon, and about the French literature of the age of Louis 
XIV.; and with opinions, more absurd still, about the poet-_ 
ry of Homer, whom it is evident, from his criticisms, that 
he cannot read in the original. He affects, and for aught 
we know, feels something like contempt for the celebrated 
man whose life he has undertaken to write, and whom he 
was incompetent to serve in the capacity of a corrector of the 
press. Our readers may forma notion of the spirit in which 
the whole narrative is composed, from expressions which 
occur at the beginning. This biographer tells us that Mack- 
intosh, on occasion of taking his medical degree at Hdin- 
burgh, “not only put off the writing of his Thesis to the 
last moment, but was an hour behind his time on the day 
of examination, and kept the Academie Senate waiting for 
him in full conclave.” This irregularity, which no sensible © 
professor would have thought deserving of more than aslight 
reprimand, is described by the biographer, after a lapse of 
nearly half a century, as an incredible instance “not so. 
much of indolence as of gross negligence and bad taste,’’ 
But this is not all. Our biographer has contrived to pro- 
cure a copy of the Thesis, and has sate down with his As in 
presenti and his Propria que maribus at his side, to pick 
out blunders in a composition written by a youth of twenty- 
one, on the occasion alluded to.. He finds one mistake— 
such a mistake as the greatest scholar might commit when 
in haste, and as the veriest schoolboy would detect when at 
leisure. He glories over this precious discovery with all 
the exultation of a pedagogue.. “ Deceived by the passive 
termination of the deponent verb defungor, Mackintosh mis- 
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uses it in a passive sense.” He is not equally fortunate in 
his other discovery. ‘‘ Laude conspurcare,”’ whatever he 
may think, is not an improper phrase. Mackintosh meant 
to say that there are men whose praise is a disgrace. No 
person, we are sure, who has read this Memoir, will doubt 
that there are men whose abuse is an honour. 

But we must proceed to more important matters. This 
writer evidently wishes to impress his readers with a belief 
that Sir James Mackintosh, from interested motives, aban- 
doned the doctrines of the “‘ Vindicize Gallicee.’? Had his 
statements appeared in their natural place, we should leave 
them to their natural fate. We would not stoop to defend 
Sir James Mackintosh from the attacks of fourth-rate maga- 
zines and pothouse newspapers. But here his own fame is 
turned against him. A book, of which not one copy would 
ever have been bought but for his name in the title-page, is 
made the vehicle of the slander. Under such circumstances 
we cannot help exclaiming, in the words of one of the most 
amiable of Homer’s heroes,— 


“Nouv ves evystns Tlatpoxaqjos Sechovo 
Mrycacda, macw yap exvoraro MmelALyos Evvas 
Zo05 sav’, voy 8 av Oavaros xae Loupe xvyavel. 


We have no difficulty in admitting that, during the ten 
or twelve years which followed the appearance of the “‘ Vin- 
dicize Gallice,”’ the opinions of Sir James Mackintosh 
underwent some change. But did this change pass on him 
alone? Was it not common?. Was it not almost univer- 
sal? Was there one honest friend of liberty in Europe or 
in America whose ardour had not been damped, whose faith 
in the high destinies of mankind had not been shaken? 
Was there one observer to whom the French Revolution, or 
revolutions in general, appeared exactly in the same light 
on the day when the Bastile fell and on the day when the 
Girondists were dragged to the scaffold—the day when the 
Directory shipped off their principal opponent for Guiana, 
or the day when the Legislative Body was driven from its 
hall at the point of the bayonet? We do not speak of 
enthusiastic and light-minded people—of wits like Sheridan, 
or poets like Alfieri, but of the most virtuous and intelli- 
gent practical statesmen, and of the deepest, the calmest, the 
imost impartial political speculators of that time What 
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was the language and conduct of Lord Spenser, of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, of Mr. Grattan? What is the tone of Du- 
mont’s Memoirs, written just at the close of the eighteenth 
century? What Tory could have spoken with greater dis- 
gust and contempt of the French Revolution and its au- 
thors? Nay, this writer, a republican, and the most upright 
and zealous of republicans, has gone so far as to say that — 
Mr. Burke’s work on the Revolution had saved Europe. 
The name of M. Dumont naturally suggests that of Mr. 
Bentham. He, we presume, was not ratting for a place; 
and what language did he hold at that time? Look at his 
little treatise entitled “ Sophismes Anarchiques.”’ In that 
treatise he says, that the atrocities of the Revolution were 
the natural consequences of the absurd principles on which 
it was commenced ;—that while the chiefs of the constituent 
assembly gloried in the thought that they were pulling 
down an aristocracy, they never saw that their doctrines 
tended to produce an evil a hundred times more formidable 
—anarchy ;—that the theory laid down in the “ Declaration 
of the Rights of Man’’ had, in a great measure, produced 
the crimes of the Reign of Terror ;—that none but an eye- 
witness could imagine the horrors of a state of society in 
which comments on that Declaration were put forth by men 
with no food in their bellies, with rags on their backs, and 
with arms in their hands. He praises the English Parlia- 
ment for the dislike which it has always shown to abstract 
reasonings, and to the affirming of-general principles. In 
M. Dumont’s preface to the “Treatise on the Principles of 
Legislation’’—a preface written under the eye of Mr. Ben- 
tham and published with his sanction—are the following 
still more remarkable expressions :—“ M. Bentham est bien 
loin d’attacher une préférence exclusive & aucune forme de 
gouvernement. I] pense que la meilleure constitution pour 
un peuple est celle & laquelle il est accoutumé. . . . . 
Le vice fondamental des théories sur les constitutions poli- 
tiques, c’est de commencer par attaquer celles qui existent, 
et d’exciter tout au moins des inquiétudes et des jalousies 
de pouvoir. Une telle disposition n’est point favorable at 
perfectionnement des lois. La seule époque ot l’on puisse 
entreprendre avec succés de grandes réformes de législation, 
est celle ot les passions publiques sont calmes, et ot le gou- 
vernement jouit de la stabilité la plus grande. L/objet de 
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M. Bentham, en cherchant dans le vice des lois la cause de 
la plupart des maux, a été constamment d’éloigner le plus 
grand de tous, le bouleversement de l’autorité, les révolu- 
tions de propriété et de pouvoir.” 

To so conservative a frame of mind had the excesses of 
the French Revolution brought the most uncompromising 
reformers of that time. And why is one person to be sin- 
gled out from among millions and arraigned before posterity 
as a traitor to his opinions, only because events produced 
on him the effect which they produced on a whole genera- 
tion? This biographer may, for aught we know, have 
revelations from Heaven like Mr. Percival, or pure antici- 
pated cognitions like the disciples of Kant. But such poor 
creatures as Mackintosh, Dumont, and Bentham had no- 
thing but observation and reason to guide them, and they 
opeyed the guidance of observation and reason. How is it 
in physics? <A traveller falls in with a fruit which he had 
never before seen. He tastes it, and finds it sweet and re- 
freshing. He praises it, and resolves to introduce it into 
his own country. Butin a few minutes he is taken vio- 
lently sick; he is convulsed; he is at the point of death; 
no medicine gives him relief. He of course pronounces 
this ¢elicious food a poison, blames his own folly in tasting 
it, and cautions his friends against it. After a long and 
violent struggle he recovers, and finds himself much ex- 
hausted by his sufferings, but free from some chronic com- 
plaints which had been the torment of his life. He then 
changes his opinion again, and pronounces this fruit a very 
powerful remedy, which ought to be employed only in ex- 
treme cases, and with great caution, but which ought not 
to be absolutely excluded from the ‘‘ Pharmacopesia.”’? And 
would it not be the height of absurdity to call such a man 
fickle and inconsistent because he had repeatedly altered his 
judgment? If he had not altered his judgment, would he 
have been a rational being? It was exactly the same 
with the French Revolution. That event was a new phe- 
nomenon in politics. Nothing that had gone before enabled 
any person to judge with certainty of the course which 
affairs might take. At first the effect was the reform of 
great abuses, and honest men rejoiced. Then came com- 
motion, proscription, confiscation, the bankruptey, the 
assignats, the maximum, civil war, foreign war, revolution- 
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ary tribunals, guillotinades, noyades, fusillades. Yet a 
little while, anda military despotism rose out of the con- 
fusion, and threatened the independence of every state in 
Europe. And yet again a little while, and the old dynasty 
returned, followed by a train of emigrants eager to restore 
the old abuses. We have now, we think, the whole before 
us. We should therefore be justly accused of levity or 
insincerity if our language concerning those events were 
constantly changing. It is our deliberate opinion that the 
French Revolution, in spite of all its crimes and follies, was 
a great blessing to mankind. But it was not only natural, 
but inevitable, that those who had only seen the first act 
should be ignorant of the catastrophe, and should be alter- 
nately elated and depressed as the plot went on disclosing 
itself to them. A man who had held exactly the same 
opinion about the Revolution in 1789, in 1794, in 1804, in 
1814, and in 1834, would have been either a divinely in- 
spired prophet or an obstinate fool. Mackintosh was neither. 
He was simply a wise and good man; and the change which ~ 
passed on his mind was a change which passed on the mind 
of almost every wise and good man in Europe. In fact, 
few of his contemporaries changed so little. The rare mo- 
deration and calmness of his temper preserved him alike 
from extravagant elation and from extravagant despondency. 
He was never a Jacobin. He was never an Antijacobin. 
_ His mind oscillated undoubtedly; but the extreme points 
of the oscillation were not very remote. Herein he differed | 
greatly from some persons of distinguished talents who 
entered into life at nearly the same time with him. Such 
persons we have seen rushing from one wild extreme to 
another—out-Paining Paine—out-Castlereaghing UCastle- 
reagh—Pantisocratists—ultra-Tories— Heretics — Persecu- 
tors—breaking the old laws against sedition—calling for 
new and sharper laws against sedition—writing democratic 
dramas—writing laureate odes—panegyrizing Marten— 
panegyrizing Laud—consistent in nothing but in an intole- 
rance which in any person would be offensive, but which is 
altogether unpardonable in men who, by their own confes- 
sions, have had such ample experience of their own falli- 
bility. We readily concede to some of these persons the 
praise of eloquence and of poetical invention, nor are we by 
any means disposed, even where they have been gainers by 
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their conversion, to question their sincerity. It would be 
most uncandid to attribute to sordid motives actions which 
admit of a less discreditable explanation. We think that 
the conduct of these persons has been precisely what was to 
be expected from men who were gifted with strong imagi- 
nation and quick sensibility, but who were neither accurate 
observers nor logical reasoners. It was natural that such 
men should see in the victory of the third estate in France 
the dawn of a new Saturnian age. It was natural that the 
disappointment should be proportioned to the extravagance 
of their hopes. Though the direction of their passions was 
altered, the violence of those passions was the same. The 
force of the rebound was proportioned to the force of the 
original impulse. The pendulum swung furiously to the 
left because it had been drawn too far to the right. 

We own that nothing gives us so high an idea of the 
judgment and temper of Sir James Mackintosh as the man- 
ner in which he shaped his course through those times. 
Exposed successively to two opposite infections, he took 
both in their very mildest form. The constitution of his 
mind was such that neither of the diseases which committed 
such havoc all around him could, in any serious degree, or 
for any great length of time, derange his intellectual health. 
He, like every honest and enlightened man in Europe, saw 
with delight the great awakening of the French nation. 
Yet he never, in the season of his warmest enthusiasm, pro- 
claimed doctrines inconsistent with the safety of property 
and the just authority of governments. He, like almost 
every honest and enlightened man, was discouraged and per- 
plexed by the terrible events which followed. Yet he never, 
in the most gloomy times, abandoned the cause of peace, of 
liberty, and of toleration. In that great convulsion which 
overset almost every other understanding, he was indeed so ~ 
much shaken that he leaned sometimes in one direction and 
sometimes in the other; but he never lost his balance. The 
opinions in which he at last reposed, and to which, in spite 
of strong temptations, he adhered with a firm, a disinterest- 
ed, an ill-requited fidelity, were a just mean between those 
which he had defended with a youthful ardour and with 
more than manly prowess against Mr. Burke; and those to 
which he had inclined during the darkest and saddest years 
in the history of modern Europe. We are much mistaken 
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if this be the picture either of a weak or of a dishunest 
mind. 

What his political opinions were in his latter years is 
written in the annals of his country. Those annals will 
sufficiently refute the calumny which his biographer has 
ventured to publish in the very advertisement to his work. 
‘¢ Sir James Mackintosh,” says he, “was avowedly and em- 
phatically a Whig of the Revolution: and since the agita- 
tion of religious liberty and parliamentary reform became a 
national movement, the great transaction of 1688 has been 
more dispassionately, more correctly, and less highly esti- 
mated.”—-While we transcribe the words, our anger cools 
down into scorn. If they mean anything, they must mean 
that the opinions of Sir James Mackintosh concerning reli- 
gious liberty and parliamentary reform went no further than 
those of the authors of the Revolution,—in other words, 
that Sir James Mackintosh opposed Catholic Hmancipation, 
and quite approved of the old constitution of the House of 
Commons. ‘The allegation is confuted by twenty volumes 
of parliamentary debates, nay, by innumerable passages in 
the very fragment which this writer has done his little 
utmost to deface. We tell him that Sir James Mackintosh 
has often done more for religious liberty and for parliament- 
ary reform in a quarter of an hour than the feeble abilities 
of his biographer will ever effect in the whole course of a 
long life. 

The Continuation which follows Sir James Mackintosh’s 
Fragment is as offensive as the Memoir which precedes it, © 
We do not pretend to have read the whole, or even one-half 
of it. Three hundred quarto pages of such matter are too 
much for human patience. It would be unjust to the writer 
not to present our readers, few of whom, we suspect, will be 
his readers, with a sample of his eloquence. We will treat 
them with a short sentence, and will engage that they shall 
think it long enough. ‘Idolatry! fatal word, which has 
edged more swords, lighted more fires, and inhumanized 
more hearts, than the whole vocabulary of the passions be- 
sides.” A choice style for history, we must own! ‘This 
gentleman is fond of the word “vocabulary.” He speaks 
very scornfully of Churchill’s “vocabulary,” and blames 
Burnet for the “hardihood of his vocabulary.” What this 
last expression may mean, we do not very clearly under 
stand. But we are quite sure that Burnet’s vocabulary, 
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with all its hardihood, would never have dared to admit such 
a word as “ inhumanized.” 

Of the accuracy of the Continuation as to matters of 
fact we will give a single specimen. With a little time we 
could find twenty such. ‘Bishop Lloyd did not live to 
reap, at least to enjoy, the fruit of his public labours and 
secret intrigues. He died soon after the Revolution, upon 
his translation from St. Asaph to Worcester.” Nobody 
tolerably well acquainted with political, ecclesiastical, or 
literary history, can need to be told that Lloyd was not 
made Bishop of Worcester till the year 1699, after the 
death of Stillingfleet; that he outlived the Revolution 
nearly thirty years; and died in the reign of George I. 
This blunder is the more inexcusable, as one of the most curi- 
ous and best known transactions in the time of Anne, was 
the address of the House of Commons to the queen, begging 
her to dismiss Lloyd from his place of almoner.  _ 

As we turn over the leaves, another sentence catches our 
eye. We extract it as an instance both of historical accu- 
racy and philosophical profundity. ‘Religion in 1688 was 
not a rational conviction, or a sentiment of benevolence and 
charity ; but one of the malignant passions, and a cause of 
quarrel. Even in the next age, Congreve makes a lying 
sharper, in one of his plays, talk seriously of fighting for 
his religion.’ What is meant by “even in the next age?” 
Congreve’s first work, the novel of “ Cleophil,”’” was written 
in the very year 1688; and-the “Old Bachelor,” from 
which the quotation is taken, was brought on the stage only 
five years after the Revolution. But this great logician 
ought t go further. Sharper talks of fighting, not only 
for his religion, but for his friends. We presume, there- 
fore, that in the year 1688, friendship was “one of the 
malignant passions, and a cause of quarrel.” But enough 
and too much of such folly. 

Never was there such a contrast as that which Sir James’s 
Fragment presents to this Continuation. In the former, 
we have scarcely been able, during several close examina- 
tions, to detect one mistake as to matter of fact. We never 
open the latter without lighting on a ridiculous blunder 
which it does not require the assistance of any book of 
reference to detect. The author has not the smallest notion 
of the state of England in 1688; of the feelings and opi- 
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nions of the people; of the relative position of parties; of 
the character of one single public man on either side. No 
single passage can give any idea of this equally diffused 
ignorance, this omninescience,—if we may carry the “ hardi- 
hood of our vocabulary” so far as to coin a new word for 
what is to us quite anew thing. We take the first page on 
which we open as a fair sample, and no more than a fair 
sample, of the whole. 


‘‘Lord Halifax played his part with deeper perfidy. This opi- 
nion is expressed without reference to the strange statement of 
Lishop Burnet, which seems, indeed, too inconsistent to be true. 
It should be cited, however, for the judgment of the reader. 
‘The Marquis of Halifax,’ says he, (on the arrival of the 
commissioners at Hungerford,) ‘sentfor me; but the prince said, 
though he would suspect nothing from our meeting, others might ; 
so I did not speak with him in private, but in the hearing of others. 
Yet he took occasion to ask me, so as nobody observed it, if we had 
a mind to have the king in our hands. I said by no means, for we 
would not hurt his person. He asked next, what if he had a 
mind to go away? I said nothing was so much to be wished for. 
This I told the prince, and he approved of both my answers.’ 

‘‘Ts it credible that Lord Halifax started an overture of the 
blackest guilt and infamy in a room with others, in a mere con- 
versation with an inferior personage, who had little credit and no 
discretion, and whilst he had, it has been shown, more suitable 
vehicles of communication with the Prince of Orange! Such a 
step outrages all probability when imputed to a statesman noted 
for his finesse. But why should Burnet invent and dramatize 
such a scene? It may be accounted for by his distinctive charac- 
ter. He appears throughout his history a subaltern partisan 
e¢snscious of his inferiority, and struggling to convince others and 
himself, that he was a personage of the first pretension. Such a 
man, whose vanity, moreover, was notoriously unscrupulous, having 
heard of the intrigue of Lord Halifax, would seize and mould it 


to his purpose as a proof of his importance, and as an episode in 
his history.” 


_ And this is the man who has been chosen to complete a 
work which Sir James Mackintosh left unfinished! Every 
lin: of the passage proves the writer to be ignorant of the 
most notorious facts, and unable to read characters of which 
the peculiarities lie most open to superficial observation. 
Burnet was partial, vain, credulous, and careless. But 
Burnet was quite incapable of framing a deliberate and cir- 
cumstantial falsehood. And what reason does this writer 
assign for giving the lie direct to the good bishop? Abso- 
lutely none, except that Lord Halifax would not have talked 
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on a delicate subject to so “inferior a personage. Was 
Burnet then considered as an insignificant man? Was it 
to an insignificant man that Parliament voted thanks for 
services rendered to the Protestant religion? Wasitagainst 
an insignificant man that Dryden put forth all his powers 
of invective in the most elaborate, though not the most 
vigorous of his works? Was he an insignificant man whom 
th> great Bossuet constantly described, as the most formi- 
dable of all the champions of the Reformation? Was it 
to an insignificant man that King William gave the very 
first bishopric that became vacant after the Revolution? 
Tillotson, Tennyson, Stillingfleet, Hough, Patrick, all dis- 
tinguished by their exertions in defence of the reformed 
faith, all supporters of the new government, were they all 
passed by in favour of a man of no weight—of aman so 
unimportant that no person of rank would talk with him 
about momentous affairs? And, even granting that Burnet 
was a very “inferior personage,” did Halifax think him so? 
Everybody knows the countrary—that is, everybody except 
this writer. In 1680 it was reported that Halifax was a 
concealed Papist. It was accordingly moved in the House 
of Commons by Halifax’s stepfather, Chichley, that Dr. 
Burnet should be examined as to his lordship’s religious 
opinions. This proves that they were on terms of the 
closest intimacy. But this is not all. There is still extant 
among the writings of Halifax a character of Burnet, drawn 
with the greatest skill and delicacy. It is no unmixed 
panegyric. ‘The failings of Burnet are pointed out; but he 
is described as a man whose very failings arose from the 
constant activity of his intellect. ‘‘ His friends,” says the 
Marquis, “‘love him too well to see small faults, or if they 
do, think that his greater talents give him a privilege of 
siraying from the strict rules of caution.””? Men like Hali- 
fax do not write elaborate characters, either favourable or 
unfavourable, of those whom they consider as ‘inferior per- 
sonages.” Yet Burnet, it seems, was so inferior a person- 
age, that Halifax would not trust him with a secret! And 
what, after all, was the mighty secret? This wuiter calls 
it ‘an overture of guilt and infamy.’ It was no overture 
of guilt and infamy. It was no overture at all. It was, 
on the face of it, a very simpl¢ question, which the most 
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devoted adherent of King James might naturally and pro- 
perly have asked. : 

This, we repeat, is only a fair sample. We have not 
observed one paragraph in the vast mass, which, if examined 
in the same manner, would not yield an equally abundant 
harvest of error and impotence. 

What most disgusts us is the contempt with which the 
writer thinks fit to speak of all things that were done before 
the coming in of the very last fashions in politics. What 
he thinks about this, or about any other matter, is of little 
. consequence, and would be of no consequence at all, if he 
had not deformed an excellent work, by fastening to it his 
own speculations. But we think that we have sometimes 
observed a leaning towards the same fault in persons of a 
very different order of intellect from this writer. We will 
therefore take this opportunity of making a few remarks on 
an error which is, we fear, becoming common; and which 
appears to us not only absurd, but as pernicious as any error 
concerning the transactions of a past age can possibly be. 

We shall not, we hope, be suspected of a bigoted attach- 
ment to the doctrines and practices of past generations. 
Our creed is, that the science of government is an -experi- 
mental science, and that, like all other experimental sciences, 
it is generally in a state of progression. No man is so ob- 
stinate an admirer of the old times, as to deny that medi- 
cine, surgery, botany, chemistry, engineering, navigation, 
are better understood now than in any former age. We 
conceive that it is the same with political science. Like » 
those other sciences which we have mentioned, it has always 
been working itself clearer and clearer, and depositing im- 
purity after impurity. There was a time when the most 
poweriul of human intellects were deluded by the gibberish 
of the astrologer arid the alchymist; and just so there was 
a time when the most enlightened and virtuous statesmen 
thought it the first duty of a government to persecute 
heretics, to found monasteries, to make war on Saracens. 
But time advances, facts accumulate, doubts arise. Taint 
glimpses of truth begin to appear, and shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. The highest inteilects, like the tops 
of mountains, are the first to catch and to reflect the dawn. 
They are bright, while the level below is still in darkness, 
But soon the light, which at first illuminated only the loftiest 
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eminences, descends on the plain, and penetrates to the 
deepest valley. Virst come hints, then fragments of sys- 
tems, then defective systems, then complete and harmo- 
nious systems. The sound opinion, held for a time by 
ene bold speculator, becomes the opinicn of a small mi- 
nority, of a sirong minority, of a majority—of mankind. 
Thus, the great progress goes on, till schoolboys laugh at 
the jargon which imposed on Bacon,—till country rectors 
condemn the illiberality and intolerance of Sir Thomas More. 

Seeing these things—seeing that, by the confession of 
the most obstinate enemies of innovation, our race haa 
hitherto been almost constantly advancing in knowledge, 
and not seeing any reason to believe that, precise-y at the 
point of time at which we came into the world, a change 
took place in the faculties of the human mind, or in the 
mode of discovering truth, we are reformers: we are on the 
side of progress. rom the great advances which Huropean 
society has made, during the last four centuries, in every 
species of knowledge, we infer, not that there is no more 
room for improvement, but that in every science which de- 
serves the name, Immense improvements may be confidently 
expected. 

But the very considerations which lead us to look forward 
with sanguine hope to the future, prevent us from looking 
back with contempt on the past. We do not flatter our- 
selves with the notion, that we have attained perfection, and 
that no more truth remains to be found. We believe that 
we are wiser than our ancestors. We believe, also, that 
- our posterity will be wiser than we. It would be gross in- 
justice m our grandchildren to talk of us with contempt, 
merely because they may have surpassed us—to call Watt a 
fool, because mechanical powers may be discovered which 
may supersede the use of steam—to deride the efforts 
which have been made in our time to improve the discipline 
of prisons, and to enlighten the minds of the poor, because 
future philanthropists may devise better places of confine- 
ment than Mr. Bentham’s Panopticon, and better places of 
education than Mr. Lancaster’s Schools. As we would have 
our descendants judge us, so ought we to judge our fathers. 
In order to form a correct estimate of their merits, we ought 
to place ourselves in their situation—to put out of our 
minds, for a time, all that knowledge which they, however 

dl 
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eager in the pursuit of truth, could not have, and which 
we, however negligent we may have been, could not help 
having. It was not merely difficult, bus absolutely impossi- 
ble, for the best and greatest of men, two hundred years 
ago, to be what a very commonplace person in our days may 
easily be, and, indeed, must necessarily be. But it is too 
much that the benefactors of mankind, after having becn 
reviled by the dunces of their own generation for going too 
far, are to be reviled by the dunces of the next generation 
for not going far enough. : 
The truth lies between two absurd extremes. On one 
side is the bigot who pleads the wisdom of our ancestors: 
as a reason for not doing what they, in our place, would be 
the first to do,—who opposes the Reform Bill because Lord 
Somers did not see the necessity of parliamentary reform,— 
who would have opposed the Revolution because Ridley and 
Cranmer professed boundless submission to the royal pre- 
rogative-—and who would have opposed the Reformation 
because the Fitzwalters and Marischals, whose seals are set 
to the Great Charter, were devoted adherents to the Church 
of Rome. On the other side is the conceited sciolist who 
speaks with scorn of the Great Charter, because it did not 
reform the church; of the Reformation, because it did not 
limit the prerogative ; and of the Revolution, because it did 
not purify the House of Commons. ‘The former of these 
errors we have often combated, and shall always be ready 
to combat; the latter, though rapidly spreading, has not, 
we think, yet come under our notice. The former error 
bears directly on practical questions, and obstructs useful 
reforms. It may, therefore, seem to be, and probably is, . 
the more mischievous of the two. But the latter is equally 
absurd; it is at least equally symptomatic of a shallow un- - 
derstanding and an unamiable temper; and, if it should ever 
become general, it will, we are satisfied, produce very pre- 
judicial effects. Its tendency is to deprive the benefactors 
of mankind of their honest fame, and to put the best and 
the worst men of past times on the same level. The author 
of a great reformation is almost always unpopular in his own 
uge. He generally passes his life in disquiet and danger. It | 
is therefore for the interest of the human race that the me- 
mory of such men should be had in reverence, and that they 
should be supported against the scorn and hatred of their 
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contemporaries, by the hope of leaving a great and imperish- 
able name. ‘To go on the forlorn hope of truth is a service 
of peril: who will undertake it, if it be not also a service 
of honour? It is easy enough, after the ramparts are carried, 
to find men to plant the flag on the highest tower. The 
difficulty is to find men who are ready to go first into the 
breach ; and it would be bad policy indeed to insult their 
remains because they fell in the breach, and did not live 
to penetrate to the citadel. 

Now here we have a book written by a man who is a very 
bad specimen of the English of the nineteenth century,— 
a man who knows nothing but what it is a scandal not to 
know. And if we were to judge by the self-complacent 
pity with which he speaks of the great statesmen and philo- 
sophers of a former age, we should guess that he was the 
author of the most original and important inventions in 
political science. Yet not so:—for men who are able to 
make discoveries are generally disposed to make allowances. 
Men who are eagerly pressing forward in pursuit of truth 
are grateful to every one who has cleared an inch of the 
way for them. It is, for the most part, the man below 
mediocrity, the man who has just capacity enough to pick 
up and repeat the commonplaces which are fashionable in 
his own time,—it is he, we say, who looks with disdain on 
the very intellects to which it is owing that those common- 
places are not still considered as startling paradoxes or 
damnable heresies. The writer is just the man who, if he 
had lived in the seventeenth century, would have devoutly 
believed that the Papists burned London,—who would have 
swallowed the whole of Oates’s story about the forty thou- 
sand soldiers disguised as pilgrims, who were to meet in 
Gallicia, and sail thence to invade England,—who would 
have carried a Protestant flail under his coat,—and who 
would have been furious if the story of the warming-pan had 
been questioned. It is quite natural that such a man should 
speak with contempt of the great reformers of that time, 
because they did not know some things which he never 
would have known, but for the salutary effects of their exer- 
tions. ‘The men to whom we owe it that we have the House 
of Commons are sneered at because they did not suffer the 
debates of the House to be published. The authors of the 
Toleration Act are treated as bigots, because they did not go 
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the whole length of Catholic emancipation. Just so we have 
heard a baby, mounted on the shoulders of its father, ery 
out, “How much taller I am than papa!’ 

This gentleman can never want matter for pride, if he 
finds itso easily. He may boast of an indisputable superi- 
ority to all the greatest men of all past ages. He can read 
and write. Homer did not know a letter. He has been 
taught that the earth goes round the sun. Archimedes held 
that the sun went round the earth. He is aware that there 
is a place called New Holland. Columbus and Gama went 
to their graves in ignorance of the fact. He has heard of 
the Georgium Sidus. Newton was ignorant of the existence 
of such a planet. He is acquainted with the use of gun- 
powder. Hannibal and Cesar won their victories with sword 
‘and spear. We submit, however, that is not the way in 
which men are to be estimated. We submit that a wooden 
spoon of our day would not be justified in calling Galileo 
and Napier blockheads, because they never heard of the 
differential calculus. We submit that Caxton’s press in ~ 
Westminster Abbey, rude as it is, ought to be looked at with 
quite as much respect as the best constructed machinery 
that ever, in our time, impressed: the clearest type on the 
finest. paper. Sydenham first discovered that the cool re- 
gimen succeeded best in cases of small-pox. By this dis- 
covery he saved the lives of hundreds of thousands; and we 
venerate his memory for it, though he never heard of inocu- 
lation. Lady Mary Montague brought inoculation into use ; | 
and we respect her for it, though she never heard of vacci- 
nation. Jenner introduced vaccination; we admire him for 
it, and we shall continue to admire him for it, although some 
still safer and more agreeable preservative should be disco- 
vored. It is thus that we ought to judge of the events and 
the men of other times. They were behind us. It could not 
be otherwise. But the question with respect to them is not 
where they were, but which way they were going. Were 
their faces set in the right or wrong direction? Were they 
in the front or in the rear of their generation? Did they 
exert themselves to help onward the great movement of the 
human race, or to stop it? This is not charity, but simple 
justice and common sense. It is the fundamental law of 
the world in which we-live that truth shall grow,—first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear, A per 
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son who complains of the men of 1688 for not having been 
men of 1835, might just as well complain of projectiles for 
describing a parabola, or of quicksilver for being heavicr 
than water. 

Undoubtedly we ought to look at ancient transactions by 
the light of modern knowledge. Undoubtedly it is ameng 
the first duties of an historian to point out the faults of the 
eminent men of former generations. There are no errors 
which are so likely to be drawn into precedent, and there- 
fore none which it is so necessary to expose, as the errors of 
persons who have a just title to the gratitude and admiration 
of posterity. In politics as in religion, there are devotees 
who show their reverence for a departed saint by converting 
his tomb into a sanctuary for crime. Receptacles of wick- 
edness are suffered to remain undisturbed in the neighbour- 
hood of the church, which glories in the relics of some mar- 
tyred apostle. Because he was merciful, his bones give 
security to assassins. Because he was chaste, the precinct of 
his temple is filled with licensed stews. Privileges of an 
equally absurd kind have been set up against the jurisdic- 
tion of political philosophy. Vile abuses cluster thick round 
every glorious event,—round every venerable name; and 
this evil assuredly calls for vigorous measures of literary 
police. But the proper course is to abate the nuisance 
without defacing the shrine,—to drive out the gangs of 
thieves and prostitutes without doing foul and cowardly 
wrongs to the ashes of the illustrious dead. 

In this respect, two historians of our time may be proposed 
as models, Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Mill. Differing 
in most things, in this they closely resemble each other. 
Sir James is lenient—Mr. Millis severe. But neither of 
them ever omits, in the apportioning of praise and censure, 
to make ample allowances for the state of political science 
and political morality in former ages. In the work before 
us, Sir James Mackintosh speaks with just respect of the 
Whigs of the- Revolution, while he never fails to condemn 
the conduct of that party towards the members of the Church 
of Rome. His doctrines are the liberal and benevolent doc- 
trines of the nineteenth century. But he never forgets that 
the men whom he is describing were men of the seventeenth 
century. 

From Mr. Mi‘l this indulgence, or to speak more properly, 
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this justice, was less to be expected. ‘That gentleman, in 
some of his works, appears to consider politics, not as an 
experimental, and therefore a progressive science, but as 
science of which all the difficulties may be resolved by ot 
synthetical arguments drawn from truths of the most vulgar 
notoriety. Were this opinion well founded, the people of 
one generation would have little or no advantage over those 
of another generation. But though Mr. Mill, in some of 
his essays, has been thus misled, as we conceive, by a fond- 
ness for neat and precise forms ‘of demonstration, it would 
be gross injustice not to admit that, in his History, he has 
employed the inductive method of investigation with emi- 
nent ability and suecess. We know of no writer who takes 
so much pleasure in the truly useful, noble, and philosophi- 
cal employment of tracing the progress of sound opinions 
from their embryo state to their full maturity. He eagerly 
culls from old despatches and minutes every expression in 
which he can discern the imperfect germ of any great truth 
which has since been fully developed. He never fails to - 
bestow praise on those who, though far from coming up to 
his standard of perfection, yet rose in a small degree above 
the common level of their contemporaries. It is thus that 
the annals of past times ought to be written. It is thus, 
especially, that the annals of our own country ought to be 
written. 

The nistory of England is emphatically the history of pro- 
gress. It is the history of a constant movement of the pub- 
lic mind which produced a constant change in the institu- 
tions of a great society. We see that society, at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, in a state more miserable than 
the state in which the most degraded nations of the east now 
are. We see it subjected to the tyranny of a handful of 
armed foreigners. We see astrong distinction of caste sepa- 
rating the victorious Norman from the vanquished Saxon. 
We see the great body of the population in a state of per- 
sonal slavery. We see the most debasing and cruel super- 
stition exercising boundless dominion over “the most elevated 
and benevolent minds. We see the multitude sunk in 
brutal ignorance, and the studious few engaged in acquiring 
what did not deserve the name of knowledge. In the course 
of seven centuries this wretched and degraded race have 
become the greatest and most highly civilized people that 
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ever the world saw,—have spread their dominion over every 

quarter of the globe,—have scattered the seeds of mighty 
empires and republics over vast continents of which no dim 
intimation had ever reached Ptolemy or Strabo,—have cre- 

ated a maritime power which would annihilate in a quarter of 

an hour the navies of Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Venice, and 
Genoa together,—have carried the science of healing, the 
means of locomotion and correspondence, every mechanical 
art, every manufacture, everything that promotes the con- 
venience of life, to a perfection which our ancestors would 

have thought magical,—have produced a literature abound- 
ing with works not inferior to the noblest which Greece has 
bequeathed to us,—have discovered the laws which regulate 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, have speculated with 
exquisite subtlety on the operations of the human mind,— 
have been the acknowledged leaders of the human race in 
the career of political improvement. The history of Eng- 
land is the history of this great change in the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical state of the inhabitants of our own 
island. There is much amusing and instructive episodical 
matter; but this is the main action. ‘To us, we will own, 
nothing is so interesting and delightful as to contemplate 
the steps by which the England of the Domesday Book,—the 
England of the Curfew and the Forest Laws,—the England 
ef crusaders, monks, schoolmen, astrologers, serfs, outlaws, 
—became the England which we know and love,—the clas- 
sic ground of liberty and philosophy, the school of all 
knowledge, the mart of all trade. The Charter of Henry 
Beauclerk,—the Great Charter,—the first assembling of the 
House of Commons,—the extinction of personal slavery,— 
the separation from the See of Rome,—the Petition of Right, 

—the Habeas Corpus Act,—the Revolution,—the establish- 
ment of the liberty of unlicensea printing,—the abolition 
of religious disabilities,—the reform of the representative. 
aystem,—all these seem to us to be the successive stages of 

one great revolution; nor can we comprehend any one of 

these memorable events unless we look at it in connexion 

with those which preceded and with those which followed 

it. Hach of those great and ever-memorable struggles,— 
Saxon against Norman,—Villein against Lord,—Protestant 

against Papist,—Roundhead against Cavalier,—Dissenter 

against Churchman,—Manchester against Old Sarum, was, 
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in its own order and season, a struggle on the result of 
which were staked the dearest interests of the human race}; 
and every man who in the eontests which, in lis time, divided 
eur country, distinguished himself on the right side, is enti- 
tled to our gratitude and respect. 

Whatever the conceited editor of this book may think, 
those persons who estimate most correctly the value of the 
improvements which have recently been made in our insti- 
tutions, are precisely the persons who are least disposed to 
speak slightingly of what was done in 1688. Such men 
consider the Revolution as a reform, imperfect indeed, but 
still most beneficial to the English people and to the human 
race,—uas a reform which has been the fruitful parent of 
reforms,—as a reform, the happy effects of which are at 

this moment felt, not only throughout our own country, but 
in the cities of France and in the depths of the forests of 
Ohio. We shall be pardoned, we hope, if we call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the causes and to the consequences of 
that great event. 

We said that the history of England is the history of 

progress, and when we take a comprehensive view of it, it 
is so... But when examined in small separate portions, it 
may with more propriety be called a history of actions and 
reactions. We have often thought that the motion of the 
pubhe mind in our country resembles that of the sea when © 
the tide is rising. Hach successive wave rushes forward, 
breaks, and rolls back; but the great flood is steadily com- 
ing in. <A person who looked on the waters only for a mo- 
ment might fancy that they were retiring, or that they 
obeyed no fixed law, but were rushing capriciously to and 
fro. But when he keeps his eye on them for a quarter of 
an hour, and sees one sea-mark disappear after another, it 
is impossible for him to doubt of the general direction in 
which the ocean is moved. Just such has been the course 
of events in England. In the history of the national mind, 
which is, in truth, the history of the nation, we must care- 
fully distinguish that recoil which regularly follows every 
advance from a great general ebb. If we take short inter- 
vals—if we compare 1640 and 1660, 1680 and 1685, 1708 
and 1712, 1782 and 1794,—we find a retrogression. But 
We we take centuries,—if, for example, we comyare 1794 
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with 1660, or with 1685,—we cannot doubt in which direc- 
tion society is proceeding. 

The interval which elapsed between the Restoration and 
the Revolution, naturally divides itself into three periods. 
The first extends from 1660 to 1679, the second from 1679 
to 1681, the third from 1681 to 1688. 

In 1660 the whole nation was mad with loyal excitement. 
If we had to choose a lot from among all the multitude of 
those which men have drawn since the beginning of the 
world, we would select that of Charles the Second on the 
day of his return. He was in a situation in which the dic- 
tates of ambition coincided with those of benevolence, in 
which it was easier to be virtuous than to be wicked, to be 
loved than to be hated, to earn pure and imperishable glory 
than to become infamous. Tor once the road of goodness 
was a smooth descent. He had done nothing to merit the 
affection of his people. But they had paid him in advance 
without measure. Hlizabeth, after the rout of the Armada, 
or after the abolition of monopolies, had not excited a 
thousandth part of the enthusiasm with which the young 
exile was welcomed home. He was not, like Louis the 
Highteenth, imposed on his subjects by foreign conquerors ; 
nor did he, like Louis the Eighteenth, come back to a coun- 
try which had undergone a complete change. The house 
of Bourbon was placed in Paris as a trophy of the victory 
of the Huropean confederation. ‘Their return was insepa- 
rably associated in the public mind with the cession of ex- 
tensive provinces, with the payment of an immense tribute, 
with the devastation of flourishing departments, with the 
occupation of the kingdom by hostile armies, with the 
emptiness of those niches in which the gods of Athens and 
Rome had been the objects of a new idolatry, with the 
nakedness of those walls on which the Transfiguration had 
shone with light as glorious as that which overhung Mount 
Tabor. They came back to a land in which they could 
recognise nothing. ‘The seven sleepers of the legend, who 
closed their eyes when the Pagans were persecuting the 
Christians, and woke when the Christians were persecuting 
each othcr, did not find themselves in a world more com- 
pletely new to them. Twenty years had done the work of 
twenty generations. Hvents had come thick. Men had 
lived fast. The old institutions and the old feelings had 
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been torn up by the roots. There was a new church found. 
ed and endowed by the usurper; a new nobility, whose titles 
were taken from fields of battle, disastrous to the ancient 
line; a new chivalry, whose crosses had been won by ex- 
ploits which had seemed likely to make the banishment of 
the emigrants perpetual. A new code was administered by 
anew magistracy. A new body of proprietors held the soil 
by a new tenure. The most ancient local distinctions had 
keen effaced. The most familar names had become obso- 
lete. There was no longer a Normandy, or a Burgundy, a 
Srittany, ora Guienne. The France of Louis the Sixteenth 
had passed away as completely as one of the Preadamite 
worlds. Its fossil remains might now and then excite curi- 
osity. But it was as impossible to put life into the old 
~ institutions as to animate the skeletons which are imbedded 
in the depths of primeval strata. It was as absurd to 
think that France could be again placed under the ancient 
system, as that our globe could: be overrun by mammoths. 
The revolution in the laws, and in the form of government, 
was but an outward sign of that mightier revolution which 
had taken place in the heart and brain of the people, and 
which affected every transaction of life,—trading, farming, 
studying, marrying, and giving in marriage.’ The French 
whom the emigrant prince had to govern were no more like 
the French of his youth, than the French of his youth were 
like the French of the Jaqueri. He came back to a people 
who knew not him nor his house,—to a people to whom the 
Bourbon was no more than a Carlovingian or a Merovin- 
gian. He might substitute the white flag for the tri-colour ; 
he might put lilies in the place of bees; he might order the 
initials of the emperor to be carefully effaced. But he 
could turn his eyes nowhere without meeting some object 
which reminded him that he was a stranger in the place of 
- his fathers. He returned to a country in which even the 
passing traveller is every moment reminded that there has 
lately been a great dissolution and reconstruction of the 
social system. ‘To win the hearts of a people under such 
circumstances would have been no easy task even for Henry 
the Fourth. 

In the English Revolution the case was altogether dif. 
ferent. Charles was not imposed on his countrymen, but 
sought by them. His restoration was not attended by any 
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eircumsiznce which could inflict a wound on their national - 
pride. Insulated by our geographical position, insulated by 
our character, we had fought out our quarrels, and effected 
eur reconciliation among ourselves. Our great internal ques- 
tions had never been mixed up with the still greater question 
of national independence. The political doctrines of the 
Roundheads were not, like those of the French philoso- 
phers, doctrines of universal application. Our ancestors, 
for the most part, took their stand not on a general theory, 
but on the particular constitution of the realm. They as- 
serted the rights, not of men, but of Englishmen. Their 
doctrines, therefore, were not contagious, and, had it been 
otherwise, no neighbouring country was then susceptible of 
the contagion. . The language in which our discussions were 
generally conducted was scarcely known even to a single 
man of letters out of the islands. Our local situation ren- 
dered it almost impossible that we should make great con- - 
quests: on the Continent. The kings of Europe had, 
therefore, no reason to fear that their subjects would follow 
the example of the English Puritans. They looked with 
indifference, perhaps with complacency, on the death of the 
monarch and the abolition of the monarchy. Clarendon 
complains bitterly of their apathy. But we believe that 
this apathy was of the greatest service to the royal cause. 
If a French or Spanish army had invaded England, and if 
that army had been cut to pieces, as we have no doubt it 
would have been, on the first day on which it came face to 
face with the soldiers of Preston and Dunbar,—with Colo- 
nel Fight-the-good-Fight, and Captain Smite-them-hip-and- 
thigh,—the house of Cromwell would probably now have 
been reigning in England. The nation would have forgot- 
ten all the misdeeds of the man who had cleared the soil of 
foreign invaders. 

Happily for Charles, no European state, even when at 
war with the Commonwealth, chose to bind up its cause 
with that of the wanderers who were playing in the garrets 
of Paris and Cologne at being princes and chancellors. 
Under the administration of Cromwell, England was more 
respected and dreaded than any power in Christendom ; and, 
even under the ephemeral government which followed his 
death, no foreign state ventured to treat her with contempt. 
hus Charles came back, not as a mediator between a pee 
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ple and a victorious enemy, but as a mediator between 
internal factions. He was heir to the conquests and to the 
influence of the able usurper who had excluded him. 

The old government of England, as it had been far 
milder than the old government of France, had been far 
less violently and completely subverted. The old institu- 
tions had been spared, or imperfectly eradicated. The laws 
had undergone little alteration. The tenures of the soil 
were still to be learned from Littleton and Coke. The 
Great Charter was mentioned with as much reverence in the 
Parliaments of the Commonwealth as in those of any earlier 
or of any later age. . Anew Confession of Faith and a new 
ritual had been introduced into the church. But the bulk 
of the ecclesiastical property still remained. . The colleges 
_ still held their estates. ‘The parson still received his tithes. 
The Lords had, at a crisis of great excitement, been ex- 
eluded by military violence from their House; but they 
retained their titles and an ample share cf public venera- 
tion. Whenanobleman made his appearance in the House of - 
Commons, he was received with ceremonious respect. Those 
few Peers who consented to assist at the inauguration of the 
Protector were placed next to himself, and the most ho- 
nourable offices of the day were assigned to them. We learn 
from the debates of Richard’s Parliament how strong a hold 
the old aristocracy had on the affections of the people. One 
member of the House of Commons went so far as to say, 
that unless their lordships were peaceably restored, the 
country might soon be convulsed by a war of the barons. 
There was indeed at that time no great party hostle to the 
Upper House. , : 

There was nothing exclusive in the constitution of that 
body. It was regularly recruited from among the most 
distinguished of the country gentlemen, the lawyers, and the 
clergy. The most powerful nobles of the century which pre- 
ceded the civil war, the Duke of Somerset, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Lord Sudley, the Earl of Leicester, Lord 
Burleigh, the Karl of Salisbury, the Duke of Buckingham, — 
the Harl of Strafford, had all been commoners, and had all 
raised themselves, by courtly arts or by parliamentary 
‘talents, not merely to seats in the House of Lords, but to 
the first influence in that assembly. Nor had the general 
conduct of the Peers been such as to make them unpopular _ 
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They had not, indeed, in opposing arbitrary measures, shown 
so much eagerness and pertinacity as the Commons. But 
still they had opposed those measures. They had, at the 
beginning of the discontents, a common interest with the 
people. Lf Charles had succeeded in his scheme of governing 
without Parliaments, the consequence of the Peers would 
have been grievously diminished. If he had been able to 
raise taxes by his own authority, the estates of the Peers 
would have been ag much at his mercy as those of the mer- 
chants or the farmers. If he had obtained the power of 
imprisoning his subjects at his pleasure, a peer ran far greater 
risk of incurring the royal displeasure, and of being accom- 
modated with apartments in the Tower, than any city trader 
or country squire. Accordingly, Charles found that the 
Great Council of Peers which he convoked at York would do 
nothing for him. In the most useful reforms which were 
made during the first session of the Long Parliament, the 
Peers concurred heartily with the Lower House; anda large 
and powerful minority of the English nobles stood by the 
popular side through the first years ‘of the war. At Edgehill, 
Newbury, Marston, and Naseby, the army of the Houses 
was commanded by members of the aristocracy. It was not 
forgotten that a peer had imitated the example of Hampden 
in refusing the payment of the ship-money, or that a peer 
had been among the six members of the legislature whom 
Charles illegally impeached. 

Thus the old constitution of England was without difficulty 
re-established ; and of all the parts of the old constitution 
the monarchical part was, at the time, dearest to the body 
of the people. It had been injudiciously depressed, and it 
was In consequence unduly exalted. From the day when 
Charles the First became a prisoner, had commenced a reac- 
tion in favour of his person and of his office. From the day 
when the axe fell on his neck before the windows of his 
palace, that reaction became rapid and violent. At the 
Restoration it had attained such a point that it could go no 
further. The people were ready to place at the mercy of 
their sovereign all their most ancient and precious rights. 
The most servile doctrines were eagerly avowed. The most 
moderate and constitutional opposition was condemned. 
Resistance was spoken of with more horror than any crime 
which a human being can commit The Commons were more 
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eager than the king himself to avenge the wrongs of the 
royal house; more desirous than the bishops themselves tc 
restore the church; more ready to give money than the 
ministers to ask for it. They abrogated some of the best 
laws passed in the first session of the Long Parliament— 
Jaws which Falkland had supported, and which Hyde had 
not opposed. They might probably have been induced to go 
further, and to restore the High Commission and the Star- 
Chamber. All the contemporary accoynts represent the 
nation as in a state of hysterical excitement, of drunken joy. 
In the immense multitude which crowded the- beach at 
Dover, and bordered the road along which the king travel- 
led to London, there was not one who was not weeping. 
Bonfires blazed. Bells jingled. The streets were thronged 
at night by boon companions, who forced all the passers by 
_ to swallow on their knees brimming glasses to the health of 
his Most Sacred Majesty, and the damnation of Red-nosed 
Noll. That tenderness to the fallen which has, through 
many generations, been a marked feature of the nationa] _ 
character, was for a time hardly discernible. All London 
crowded to shout and laugh round the gibbet where hung 
the rotting remains of a Prince who had made England the 
dread of the world,—who had been the chief founder of her 
maritime greatness and of her colonial empire,—who had 
conquered Scotland and Ireland,—who had humbled Hol- 
land and Spain,—the terror of whose name had been as a 
guard round every English traveller in remote countries, 
and round every Protestant congregation in the heart of © 
Catholic empires. When some of those brave and- honest, — 
though misguided men, who had sate in judgment on their 
king, were dragged on hurdles to a death of prolonged tor: 
ture, their last prayers were interrupted by the hisses and 
execrations of thousands. | . 
Such was England in 1660. In 1679 the whole face of 
things had changed. At the former of those epochs twenty 
years of commotion had made the majority of the people 
ready to buy repose at any price. At the latter epoch, 
twenty years of misgovernment had made the same majority 
desirous to obtain security for their liberties at any risk. 
The fury of their returning loyalty had spent itself in its 
first outbreak. In a very few months they had hanged 
nnd half-hanged, quartered and embowelled enough to satisfy 
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them. The Roundhead party seemed to be not merely over- 
come, but too much broken and scattered ever to rally again. 
Then commenced the reflux of public opinion. The nation 
began to find out to what a man it had intrusted, without 
conditions, all its dearest interests,—on what a man it had 
lavished all its fondest affection. On the ignoble nature of 
the restored exile, adversity had exhausted all her discipline 
in vain. He had one immense advantage over most’ other 
princes. Though born in the purple, he was far better ac- 
quainted with the vicissitudes of life and the diversities of 
character than most of his subjects. He had known restraint, 
danger, penury, and dependence. He had often suffered 
from ingratitude, insolence, and treachery. He had received 
many signal proofs of faithful and heroic attachment. He 
had seen, if ever man saw, both sides of human nature. But 
only one side remained in his memory. He had learned 
only to despise and to distrust his species,—to consider in- 
tegrity in men, and modesty in women, as mere acting :— 
nor did he think it worth while to keep his opinion to him- 
self. He was incapable of friendship ; yet he was perpetually 
led by favourites without being in the smallest degree 
duped by them. He knew that their regard to his interests 
was all simulated ; but from a certain easiness which had no 
connexion with humanity, he submitted, half-laughing at 
himself, to be made the tool of any woman whose person at- 
tracted him, or of any man whose tattle diverted him. He 
thought little and cared less about religion. He seems to 
have passed his life in dawdling suspense between Hobbism 
and Popery. He was crowned in his youth with the Cove- 
nant in his hand; he died at last with the Host sticking in 
his throat; and, during most of the intermediate years, was 
occupied in persecuting both Covenanters and Catholics. He 
was not a tyrant from the ordinary motives. He valued 
power for its own sake little, and fame still less. He does 
not appear to have been vindictive, or to have found any 
pleasing excitement in cruelty. What he wanted was to be 
amused,—to get through the twenty-four hours pleasantly 
without sitting down to dry business. Sauntering was, as 
Sheffield expresses it, the true Sultana Queen of his majesty’s 
affeetions. A sitting in council would have been insupport- 
able to him if the Duke of Buckingham had not been there 
to make mouths at the Chancellor. It hes been said, and 
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is highly probable, that, in his exile, he was quite disposed 
to sell his rights to Cromwell for a good round sum. To the 
last, his only quarrel with his Parliament was, that they 
often gave him trouble and would not always give him mo- 
ney. if there was a person for whom he felt a real regard, 
that person was his brother. If there was a point about 
which he really entertained a scruple of conscience or of 
honour, it was the descent of the crown. Yet he was willing 
to consent to the Exclusion Bill for 600,0002.; and the ne- 
- gotiation was broken off only because he insisted on being 
paid beforehand. ‘To do him justice, his temper was good; 
his manners agreeable; his natural talents above mediocrity. 
But he was sensual, frivolous, false, and cold-hearted, be- 
yond almost any prince of whom history makes mention. 
Under the government of such a man, the English people 
could not be long in recovering from the intoxication of loy- 
alty. ‘They were then, as they are still, a brave, proud, and 
high-spirited race, unaccustomed to defeat, to shame, or to 
servitude. The splendid administration of Oliver had taught 
them to consider their country as a match for the greatest 
empires of the earth, as the first of maritime powers, as the 
head of the Protestant interest. Though, in the day of 
their affectionate enthusiasm, they might sometimes extol 
the royal prerogative in terms which would have better be- 
come the courtiers of Aurungzebe, they were not men whom 
it was quite safe to take at their word. They were much 
more perfect in the theory than in the practice of passive obe- 
dience. Though they might deride the austere manners and — 
scriptural phrases of the Puritans, they were still at heart 
a religious people. The majority saw no great sin in field- 
sports, stage-plays, promiscuous dances, cards, fairs, starch, 
or false hair. But gross profaneness and licentiousness were 
regarded with general horror; and the Catholic religion was 
held in utter detestation by nine-tenths of the middle class. 
Such was the nation which, awaking from its rapturous 
trance, found itself sold to a foreign, a despotic, a Popish 
court, ‘defeated on its own seas and rivers by a state of far 
inferior resources,—and placed under the rule of panders 
and buffoons. Our ancestors saw the best and ablest divines 
of the age turned out of their benefices by hundreds. They 
saw the prisons filled with men guilty of no other crime 
than that of worshipping God according to the fashion gene- 
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rally prevailing throughout Protestant Hurope. They saw 
a Popish queen on the throne, anda Popish heir on the 
steps of the throne. They saw unjust aggression followed 
by feeble war, and feeble war ending in disgraceful peace. 
They saw a Dutch flect riding triumphant in the Thames; 
they saw the Triple Alliance broken, the Exchequer shut 
up, the public credit shaken, the arms of Hngland em- 
ployed, in shameful subordination to France, against a 
country which seemed to be the last asylum of civil and 
religious liberty. They saw Ireland discontented, and Scot- 
land in rebellion. They saw, meantime, Whitehall swarm- 
ing with sharpers and courtesans. bey saw harlot after 
harlot, and bastard after bastard, not only raised to the 
highest honours of the peerage, but supplied out of the spoil 
of the honest, industrious, and ruined public creditor, with 
ample means of supporting the new dignity. The govern- 
ment became more odious every day. ven in the bosom 
of that very House of Commons, which had been elected by 
the nation in the ecstasy of its penitence, of its joy, and of 
its hope, an opposition sprang up and became powerful. 
Loyalty which had been proof against all the disasters of 
the civil war, which had survived the routs of Naseby and 
Worcester, which had never flinched from sequestration and 
exile, which the Protector could never intimidate or seduce, 
began to fail in this last and hardest trial. The storm had 
long been gathering. At length it burst with a fury which 
threatened the whole frame of society with dissolution. 

When the general election of 1679 took place, the nation 
had retraced the path which it had been describing from 
1640 to 1660. It was again in the same mood in which it 
had been when, after twelve years of misgovernment, the 
Long Parliament assembled. In every part of the country, 
the name of courtier had become a byword of reproach. 
The old warriors of the Covenant again ventured out of 
those retreats in which they had, at the time of the Restora- 
tion, hid themselves from the insults of the triumphant 
malignants, and in which, during twenty years, they Pel 
preserved in full vigour 

“The unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 


With courage never submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome.” 
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Then were again seen in the streets faces which called up 
strange and terrible recollections of the days, when the 
saints, with the high praises of God in their mouths and a 
two-edged sword in their hands, had bound kings with chains, 
and nobles with links of iron. Then were again heard 
voices which had shouted ‘ Privilege’ by the coach of 
‘Sharles I. in the time of his tyranny, and had called for 
“< Justice’ in Westminster Hall on the day of his trial. It 
has been the fashion to represent the excitement of this 
period as the effect of the Popish Plot. To us it seems 
perfectly cloar, that the Popish Plot was rather the effect 
than the cause of the general agitation. It was not the 
disease, but a symptom, though, like many other symp- 
toms, it aggravated the severity of the disease. In 1660 
or 1661, it would have been utterly out of the power of 
such men as Oates or Bedloe to give any serious disturbance 
to the government. They would have been laughed at, 
pilloried, well pelted, soundly whipped, and speedily for- 
gotten. In 1678 or 1679, there would have been an out- 
break, if those men had never been born. Jor years things 
had been steadily tending to such a consummation. Soci- 
ety was one mass of combustible matter. No mass so vast 
and so combustible ever waited long for a spark. 

Rational men, we suppose, are now fully agreed, that by far 
the greater part, if not the whole of Oates’s story, was a pure 
fabrication. It is indeed highly probable, that, during his 
intercourse with the Jesuits, he may have heard much wild 
talk about the best means of re-establishing the Catholic 
religion in England; and that from some of the absurd day- 
dreams of the zealots, with whom he then associated, he 
may have taken hints for his narrative. But we do not 
believe that he was privy to anything which deserved the 
name of conspiracy. And it is quite certain, that if there 
be any small portion of truth in his evidence, that portion 
is so deeply buried in falsehood, that no human skill can 
now effect a separation. We must not, however, forget, 
that we see his story by the light of much information 
which his contemporaries did not at first possess. We have 
nothing to say for the witnesses: but something in mitiga- 
tion to offer on behalf of the public. We own that the 
credulity which the nation showed on that occasion seems te 
us, though censurable indeed, yet not wholly inexousable. 
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Our ancestors knew, from the experience of several gene- 
rations at home and abroad, how restless and encroaching 
was the disposition of the Church of Rome. The heir-ap- 
parent to the crown was a bigoted member of that church. 
The reigning king seemed far more inclined to show favour 
to that church than to the Presbyterians. He was the in- 
timate ally, or rather the hired servant, of a powerful king, 
who had already given proofs of his determination to tole- 
rate within his dominions no other religion than that of 
Rome. The Catholics had begun to talk a bolder language 
than formerly, and to anticipate the restoration of their 
worship in all its ancient dignity and splendour. At this 
juncture, it is rumoured that a Popish plot has been dis- 
covered. A distinguished Catholic is arrested on suspicion. 

t appears that he has destroyed almost all his papers. 
A. few letters, however, have escaped the flames: and 
these letters are found to contain much alarming mat- 
ter, strange expressions about subsidies from France, allu- 
sions to a vast scheme which would “ give the greatest blow 
to the Protestant religion that it ever received ;”’ and which 
‘“‘ would utterly subdue a pestilent heresy.’ It was natural 
that those who saw these expressions, in letters which had 
been overlooked, should suspect that there was some horri- 
ble villany in those which had been carefully destroyed. 
Such was the feeling of the House of Commons: * Ques- 
tion, question! Coleman’s letters!’ was the cry which 
drowned the voices of the minority. 

Just after the discovery of these papers, a magistrate, 
who had been distinguished by his independent spirit, and 
who had taken the deposition of the informer, is found 
murdered under circumstances which render it almost in- 
credible that he should have fallen either by robbers or by his 
own hands. Many of our readers can remember the state 
of London just after the murders of Mar and Williamson, 
—the terror which was on every face,—the careful barring 
of doors,—the providing of blunderbusses and watchmen’s 
rattles. We know of a shopkeeper who on that occasion 
sold three hundred rattles in about ten hours. Those who 
remember that panic may be able to form some notion of 
the state of England after the death of Godfrey. Indeed, 
we must say, that, after having read and weighed all the 
evidences now extant on.that mysterious subject, we inclined 
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to the opinion that he was assassinated, and assassinated 
py Catholics,—not assuredly by Catholics ef the lcast 
weight or note, but by some of those crazy and vindictive 
fanatics, who may be found in every large sect, and who 
are peculiarly likely to abound in a persecuted sect. Some 
of the violent Cameronians had recently, under -similar 
exasperation, committed similar crimes. 

It was natural there should be a panic; and it was natu- 
ral that the people should, in a panic, be unreasonable and 
credulous. It must be remembered also that they had not 
at first, as we have, the means of comparing the evidence 
which was given on different trials. They were not aware 
of one-tenth part of the contradictions and absurdities 
which Oates had committed. The blunders, for example, 
into which he fell before the counsel; his mistake about 
the person of Don John of Austria; and about the situa- 
tion of the Jesuits’ College at Paris, were not publicly 
known. He was a bad man; but the spies and deserters 
by whom governments are informed of conspiracies are 
generally bad men. His story was strange and frightfal ; 
but it was not more strange or frightful than a well-authen- 
ticated Popish plot, which some few people then living 
might remember—the Gunpowder treason. Oates’s account 
of the burning of London Was in itself by no means so 
improbable as the project of blowing up King, Lords, and 
Commons. —a project which had not only been entertained 
by very distinguished Catholics, but which had very nar- 
rowly missed of success. As to the design on the king’s 
person, all the world knew, that, within a century, two 
kings of France and a prince of Orange had been murdered 
by Catholics, purely from religious enthusiasm,—that EHliza- 
beth had been in constant danger of a similar fate,—and 
that such attempts, to say the least, had not been discou- 
raged by the highest authority of the Church of Rome. 
The characters of some of the accused persons stood high; 
but so did that of Anthony Babington, and of Everard 
Digby. Those who suffered denied their guilt to the last; 
but no person versed in criminal proceedings would attach 
any impovtznce to this circumstance. It was well known 
also that the most distinguished Catholic casuists had writ- 
ten largely in defence of regicide, of mental reservation, 
and of equivocation. It was not quite impossible, that 
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men whose minds had been nourished with the writings of 
such casuists might think themselves justified in denying a 
charge which, if acknowledged, would bring great scandal 
on the church. The trials of the accused Catholics were 
exactly like all the state trials of those days; that is to 
say, as infamous as they could be. They were neither 
fairer nor less fair than those of Algernon Sydney, of Ros- 
well, of Cornish,—of all the unhappy men, in short, whom 
a predominant party brought to what was then facetiously 
called justice. Till the Revolution purified our institutions 
and our manners, a state trial was a murder preceded by 
the uttering of certain gibberish and the performance of 
certain mummeries. 

When the Houses met in the autumn of 1678, the Oppo- 
sition had the great body of the nation with them. Thrice 
the king dissolved the Parliament; and thrice the consti- 
tuent body sent him back representatives fully determined 
to keep strict watch on all his measures, and to exclude his 
brother from the throne. Had the character of Charles 
resembled that of his father, this intestine discord would 
infallibly have ended in a civil war. Obstinacy and pas- 
sion would have been his ruin. His levity and apathy were 
his security. He resembled one of those light Indian boats, 
which are safe because they are pliant, which yield to the 
impact of every wave, and which therefore bound without 
danger through a surf in which a vessel ribbed with heart 
of oak would inevitably perish. The only thing about 
which his mind was unalterably made up was, that, to use 
his own phrase, he would not go on his travels again for 
anybody, or for anything. His easy, indolent behaviour 
produced all the effects of the most artful policy. He suf- 
fered things to take their course; and if Achitophel had 
been at one of his ears, and Machiavel at the other, they 
could have given him no better advice than to let things 
take their course. He gave way to the violence of the 
movement, and waited for the corresponding violence of the 


rebound. He exhibited himself to his subjects, in the in- _ 


teresting character of an oppressed king, who was ready to 
do anything to please them, and who asked of them, in 
return, only some consideration for his conscientious seru- 

ples, and for his feelings of natural affection,—who was. 
ready to accept any ministers, to grant any guarantees tn 
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public liberty, but who could not find it in his heart to take 
away his brother’s birthright. Nothing more was neces- 
sary. He had to deal with a people whose noble weakness 
it has always been, not to press too hardly on the vanquished, 
—with a people, the lowest and most brutal of whom ery 
‘“‘Shame!” if they see a man struck when he is on the 
ground. ‘The resentment which the nation had felt towards 
the court began to abate as soon as the court was manifestly 
unable to offer any resistance. The panic which Godfrey’s 
death had excited gradually subsided. Every day brought 
to light some new falsehood or contradiction in the stories 
of Oates and Bedloe. The people were glutted with the 
blood of Papists, as they had, twenty years before, been 
glutted with the blood of regicides. When the first suf- 
ferers in the plot were brought to the bar, the witnesses for 
the defence were in danger of being torn in pieces by the 
mob. Judges, jurors, and spectators seemed equally indif- 
ferent to justice, and equally eager for revenge. Lord 
Strafford, the last sufferer, was pronounced not guilty by a 
large minority of his peers; and when he protested his 
innocence on the scaffold, the people cried out, “God bless 
you, my lord: we believe you, my lord.” The extreme 
folly of the Opposition in setting up the feeble and pusil- 
lanimous Monmouth as a claimant of the throne did them 
great harm. ‘The story about the box and the marriage- 
contract was an absurd romance; and the attempt to make 
a son of Lucy Walters, King of England, was alike offen- 
sive to the pride of the nobles and to the moral feeling of 
the middle class. The old Cavalier party, the great ma- 
jority of the landed gentry, the clergy, and the universities, 
almost to a man, pegan to draw together, and to form in 
close array round the throne. 

A similar reaction had begun to take place in favour of 
Charles J. during the second session of the Long Parlia- 
ment; and if that prince had been honest or sagacious 
enough to keep himself strictly within the limits of the 
law, we haye not the smallest doubt that he would in a few 
months have found himself at least as powerful as his best 
friends, Lord Falkland, Culpeper, or Hyde, would have 
wished to see him. By illegally impeaching the leaders of 
the Opposition, and by making in person a wicked attempf 
o the House of Commons, he stopped and turned back 
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that tide of loyal feeling which was just beginning to run 
strongly. The son, quite as little restrained by law or by 
honour as the father, was, luckily for himself, a man of a 
lounging, careless temper; and, from temper, we believe, 
rather than from policy, e escaped that great error which had 
cost the father so dear. Instead of trying to pluck the 
fruit before it was ripe, he lay still till it fell mellow into 
his very mouth. If he had arrested Lord Shaftesbury and 
Lord Russel in a manner not warranted by law, it is not 
improbable that he would have ended his life inexile. He 
took the sure course. He employed only his legal preroga- 
tives, and he found them amply sufficient for his purpose. 

During the first eighteen or nineteen years of his reign, 
he had been playing the game of his enemies. [rom 1678 
to 1681, his enemies had played his game. They owed 
their power to his misgovernment. He owed the recovery 
of his power to their violence. The great body of the people 
came back to him after their estrangement with impetuous 
affection. He had scarcely been more popular when he 
landed on the coast of Kent than when, after several years 
of restraint and humiliation, he dissolved his last Parlia- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, while this flux and reflux of opinion went 
on, the cause of public liberty was steadily gaining. There 
had been a great reaction in favour of the throne at the Re- 
storation. But the Star- Chamber, the High Commission, 
and ship-money had for ever disappeared. “There was now 
another similar reaction. But the Habeas Corpus Act had 
been passed during the short predominance of the Opposi- 
tion, and it was not repealed. 

The king, however, supported as he was by the nation, 
was quite strong enough to inflict a terrible revenge on the 
party which had lately held him in bondage. ‘In 1681 
commenced the third of those periods into which we have 
divided the histery of Hngland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. During this period, a third great reaction took 
place. The excesses of tyranny restored to the cause of 
liberty the hearts which had been alienated from that cause 
by the excesses of faction. In 1681, the king had almost 
ail his enemies at his feet. In 1688, the king was an exile 
in a strange land. 

She whole of that machinery which had tately been is 
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motion against the Papists was now put in motion against 
the Whigs—brow-beating judges, packed jurors, lying wit- 
nesses, clamorous spectators. ‘The ablest chief of the party 
fled to a foreign country and died there. The most virtuous 
man of the party was beheaded. Another of its most dis- 
tinguished members preferred a voluntary death to the shame 
of a public execution. The boroughs on which the govern- 
ment could not depend were, by means of legal quibbles, 
deprived of their charters; and their constitution was re- 
modelled in such a manner as almost to insure the return 
of representatives devoted to the court. All parts of the 
kingdom emulously sent up the most extravagant assu- 
rances of the love which they bore to their sovereign, and of 
the abhorrence with which they regarded those who ques- 
tioned the divine origin or the boundless extent of his pow- 
er. It is scarcely necessary to say, that in this hot compe- 
tition of bigots and slaves, the University of Oxford had the 
unquestioned pre-eminence. The glory of being farther 
behind the age than any other class of the British people, 
is one which that learned body acquired early, and has never 
lost! 

Charles died, and his brother came to the throne; but 
though the person of the sovereign was changed, the love 
and awe with which the office was regarded were undimi- 
nished. Indeed, it seems that, of the two princes, James 
was, in spite of his religion, rather the favourite of the High 
Church party. He had been especially singled out as the 
mark of the Whigs, and this circumstance sufficed to make 
him the idol of the Tories. He called a parliament. The 
loyal gentry of the counties, and the packed voters of the 
remodelled boroughs, gave him a Parliament such as Eng- 
land had not seen for a century—a Parliament beyond all 
comparison the most obsequious that ever sate under a prince 
of the house of Stuart. One insurrectionary movement, 
indeed, took place in England, and another in Scotland. 
Both were put down with case, and punished with tremen- 
dous severity. Even after that bloody circuit, which will 
never be forgotten while the English race exists in any part 
of the globe, no member of the House of Commons ventured 
to whisper even the mildest censire of Jeffries. Hdmund 
Waller, emboldened by his great age and his wpigh reputa- 
tion, attacked the cruelty of ‘the silitary chiefs ; and this is 
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the Liightest part of his long and checkered putlic life. 
But even Waller did not venture to arraign the still more 
odious cruelty of the Chief Justice. It is hardly too much 
to say that James, at that time, had little reason to envy 

the extent of authority possessed by Louis XIV. | 

By what means this vast power was in three years broken 
down—by what perverse and frantic misgovernment the 
tyrant revived the spirit of the vanquished Whigs, turned 
to fixed hostility the neutrality of the trimmers, and drove 
from him the landed gentry, the church, the army, his own 
creatures, his own children—is well known to our readers. 
But we wish to say something about one part of the ques. 
tion, which in our own time has a little puzzled some very 
worthy men, and upon which the “Continuation” before us 
pours forth, as might be expected, much nonsense. 

James, it is said, declared himself a supporter of tolera- 
tion. If he violated the constitution, he at least violated it 
for one of the noblest ends that any statesman ever had in 
view. His object was to free millions of his countrymen 
from penal laws and disabilities which hardly any person 
now considers as just. He ought, therefore, to be regarded 
as blameless, or, at worst, as guilty only of employing irre- 
gular means to effect a most praiseworthy purpose. A very 
ingenious man, whom we believe to be a Catholic, Mr. 
Banim, has written an historical novel, of the literary merit 
of which we cannot speak very highly, for the purpose of 
inculcating this opinion. ‘The editor of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s Fragment assures us that the standard of James bore 
the nobler inscription, and so forth; the meaning of which 
is, that William and the other authors of the Revolution 
were vile Whigs, who drove out James for being a Radical 
—that the crime of the king was his going farther in libe- 
rality than his subjects—that he was the real champion of 
freedom, and that Somers, Locke, Newton, and other narrow- 
minded people of the same sort, were the real bigots and 
oppressors. 

Now, we admit that if the premises can be made out, the 
conclusion follows. If it can be shown that James did sin- 
cerely wish to establish perfect freedom of conscience, we shall 
think his conduct deserving, not only of indulgence, but of 
praise. We shall applaud even his illegal acts. We conceive 
that so noble and salutary an object would have justified 
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resistance on the part of subjects. We can therefore scarcely 
deny that it would justify encroachment on the part of 
aking. But itcan be proved, we think, on the strongest 
evidence, that James had no such object in view; and that, 
under the pretence of establishing perfect religious liberty, 
he was establishing the ascendency and the exclusive domi- 
nion of the Church of Rome. 

It is true that he professes himself a supporter of tolera- 
tion. Every sect clamours for toleration when it is down. 
We have not the smallest doubt that, when Bonner was in 
the Marshalsea, he thought it a very hard thing that a man 
should be locked up in a jail for not being able to under- 
stand the words “This is my body” in the same way with 
the lords of the Council. It would be thought strange logic 
to conclude that a beggar is full of Christian charity because 
he assures you that God will reward you if you give him a 
penny; or that a soldier is humane because he eries out 
lustily for quarter when a bayonet is at his throat. The 
doctrine which, from the very first origin of religious dissen- 
sions, has been held by all bigots ofall sects, when condensed 
into a few words and stripped of all rhetorical disguise, 
is simply this—lam in the right, and you are in the wrong. 
When you are the stronger, you ought to tolerate me; for 
it is your duty to tolerate the truth. But when I am the 
stronger, I shall persecute you's ; for it is my duty to perse- 
cute error. 

The Catholics lay under severe restraints in England. 
James wished to remove those restraints, and therefore he 
held a language favourable to liberty of conscignee. But 
the whole history of. his life proves that this was a mere 
pretence. In 1679 he held similar language in a conversa- 
tion with the magistrates of Amsterdam, and the author of 
the “‘ Continuation” refers to this circumstance as a proof 
that the king had long entertained a strong feeling on the 
subject. “Unhappily it proves only the utter insincerity of -' 
all the king’s later professions. If he had pretended to ke 
converted to the doctrines of toleration after his accession 
to the throne, some credit might have been due to his pro- 
fessions. But we know most certainly that in 1679, and 
long after that year, James was a most bloody and remorse- 
less persecutor. After 1679 he was placed at the head of 
the government of Scotland. And what had been his zon 
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duct in that country? He had hunted down the scattered 
remnant of the Covenanters with a barbarity of which no 
prince of modern times, Philip the Second excepted, had 
ever shown himself capable. He had indulged himself in 
the amusement of seeing the torture of the “‘ Boot” inflicted 
on the wretched enthusiasts whom persecution had driven 
to resistance. After his accession, almost his first act was 
t> obtain from the servile Parliament of Scotland a law for 
inflicting death on preachers at conventicles held within 
houses, and on both preachers and hearers at conventicles 
held in the open air. And all this he bad done for a 
religion which was not his own. All this he had done, not 
in defence of truth agaist error, but in defence of one 
damnable error against another—in defence of the Hpisco- 
palian against the Presbyterian. apostasy. Louis XIV. is 
justly censured for trying to dragoon his subjects to Heaven. 
But it was reserved for James to torture and murder for the 
difference between the two roads to hell. And this man, so 
deeply imbued with the poison of intolerance, that rather 
than not persecute at all he would persecute men out of one 
heresy into another—this man is held up as the champion 
of religious liberty !—This man, who persecuted in the cause 
of the unclean panther, would not, we are told, have perse- 
suted for the sake of the milk-white and immortal hind! 
And what was the conduct of James at the very time when 
he was professing zeal for the rights of conscience? Was 
he not even then persecuting to the very best of his power? 
Was he not employing all his legal prerogatives, and many 
prerogatives which were not legal, for the purpose of forcing 
his subjects to conform to his creed? While he pretended 
to abhor the laws which excluded dissenters from office, was he 
not himself dismissing from office his ablest, his most experi- 
enced, his most faithful servants, on account of their religious 
opinions? For what offence was Lord Rochester driven from 
the treasury ? He was closely connected with the royal house. 
He was at the head of the Tory party. He had stood firmly 
by James in the most trying emergencies. But he would not 
change his religion, and he was dismissed. That we may not 
be suspected of overstating the case, Dr. Lingard, a very 
competent, and assuredly not a very willing witness, shall 
speak for us. ‘ The king,” says that able but partial writer, 
‘was disappointed; he complained to Barillon of the ob. 
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stinacy and insincerity of the treasurer; and the latter 
received from the French envoy a very intelligible hint that 
the loss of office would result from his adhesion to his reli- 
gious creed. He was, however, inflexible, and James, after 
a long delay, communicated to him, but with considerable 
embarrassment and many tears, his final determination. He 
had hoped, he said, that Rochester, by conforming to the 
Church of Rome, would have spared him the unpleasant 
task; but kings must sacrifice their feclings to their duty.’’ 
And this was the king who wished to have all men of all 
sects rendered alike capable of holding office. These pro- 
ceedings were alone sufficient to take away all .redit from 
his liberal professions; and such, as we learn from the des- 
patches of the Papal Nuncio, was really the effect. “ Pare,” 
says D’ Adda, writing a few days after the retirement of 
Rochester, “pare che gli animi soni inaspriti della voce che 
corre tra il popolo, d’esser cacciato il detto ministro per non 
essere Cattolico, percio tirarsi al estermino dé Protestanti.” 
Was it ever denied that the favours of the crown were con- 
stantly bestowed and withheld purely an account of the 
religious opinions of the claimants? And if these things 
were done in the green tree, what would have been done in 
the dry? If James acted thus when he had the strongest 
motives to court his Protestant subjects, what course was 
he likely to follow when he had dbtained from ‘them all 
that he asked? pe 

Who again was his closest ally? And what was the 
policy of that ally? The subjects of James, it is,true, did 
not know half the infamy of their sovereign. They did 
not know, as we know, that while he was lecturing them on 
the blessings of equal toleration, he was constantly congra- 
tulating his good brother Louis on the success of that into- 
lerant policy which had turned the fairest tracts of France 
into deserts, and driven into exile myriads of the most 
peaceable, industrious, and skilful artisans in the world. 
But the English did know that the two princes were bound 
together in the closest union. They saw their sovereign, 
with toleration on his lips, separating himself from those 
states which had first set the example of toleration, and 
connecting himself by the strongest ties with the "most 
faithless and merciless perseeutor who could then be found 
on any continental throne. 
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By what advice again was James guided? Who were 
the persons in whom he placed the oreates st confidence, and 
who took the warmest interest in his schemes? The am- 
bassador of France,—the nuncio of Rome,—and Father 
Petre the Jesuit. These were the people who showed the 
greatest anxiety that the king’s plan might succeed. And 
is not this enough to prove that the establishment of 
equal toleration was not that plan? Was Louis for tolera- 
tion? Was the Vatican for toleration? Was the order of 
Jesuits for toleration? We know that the liberal profes- 
sions of James were highly approved by those very govern- 
ments, by those very societies, whose theory and practice it 
notoriously was to keep no faith with heretics, and to give 
no quarter to heretics. And are we, in order to save 
James’s reputation for sincerity, to believe that all at once 
those ovnm eps and. those ace had changed their 
nature, ered the criminality of all their former 
conduet,—had adopted } principles f far more liberal than those 
of ‘Locke, of Leighton, or of Tillotson? Which is the 
more probable : supposition, —that the king who had eueed 
the edict of Nantes, the pope under whose sanction the In- 
quisition was then imprisoning and burning, the religious 
order which, in every controversy in which it had ever been 
engaged, had called in the aid either of the magistrate or 
of the assassin, should have become as thorough-going 
friends to religious liberty as Dr. Franklin or Mr. Jefferson 
afterwards were,—or, that a Jesuit-ridden bigot should bo 
induced to dissemble for the good of the church? 

The game which the Jesuits were playing was no new 
game. <A hundred jears before, they had preached up poli- 
tical freedom, just as they were now preaching up religious 
freedom. They had tried to raise the republicans against 
Hoary the ourth and Hlizabeth, just as they were now 

irvying to raise the Protestant Dissenters against the Church 
Kistablishment. In the sixteenth century, the tools of 
Philip the Secoud were constantly teaching doctrines tha 
bordered on Jacobinism,—constantly insisting on the right 

f the people to cashier kings, and of every private citizen 
to plunge his dagger in the heart of a wicked ruler. In 
the seventeenth century, the persecutors of the Huguenots 
were crying out against the tyranny of the Established 
Church of England, and vindicating with the utmost fer- 
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vour the right of all men to adore God after their own 
fashion. In both cases they were alike insincere. In both 
cases the fool who had trusted them would have found him: 
self miserably duped. A good and wise man would doubt 
less disapprove of the arbitrary measures of Elizabeth. But 
would he have really served the interests of political liberty, 
if he had put faith in the professions of the Romish casuists, 
joined their party, and taken a share in Northumberland’s 
revolt, or in Babington’s conspiracy? Would he not have 
been assisting to establish a far worse and more loathsome 
tyranny than that which he was trying to put down? In 
the same manner, a good and wise man would doubtless see 
very much to condemn in the conduct of the Church of 
England under the Stuarts. But was he therefore to join 
_ the king and the Catholics against that Church? And was 
it not plain, that, by so doing, he would assist in setting up 
_ & spiritual despotism, compared with which the despotism 
of the establishment was as a little finger to the loins,—as 
chastisement with whips to chastisement with scorpions ? 

Louis had a far stronger mind than James. He had at 
least an equally high sense of honour. He was ina much 
less degree the slave of his priests. He had promised to 
respect the edict of Nantes as solemnly as ever James had 
promised to respect the religious liberty of the English 
people. Had Louis kept his word? And was not one ‘such 
instance of treachery enough for one generation ? 

The plan of James seems to us perfectly intelligible. 
The toleration, which, with the concurrence and applause 
of all the most cruel persecutors in Europe, he was offering 
to his people, was meant simply to divide them. This is 
the most obvious and vulgar of political artifices. We have 
seen it employed a hundred times within our own memory. 
At this moment we see the Carlists in France hallooing on 
the “extreme left” against the “‘ centre left”’ Four years 
ago the same trick was practised in England. We have 
heard old buyers and sellers of boroughs, —men who had 
been seated in the House of Commons by the unsparing 
use of ejectments, and who had, through their whole lives, 
oppsed every measure which tended to increase the power 
of the democracy,—abusing the Reform Bill as not demo- 
eratic enough, appealing to the labouring classes, execrating 
the tyranny of the ten-pound householders, and exchang- 
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ing compliments and caresses with the most noted incen- 
diaries of our times. The ery of universal toleration was 
employed by James just as the cry of universal suffrage 
was lately employed by some veteran Tories. The object 
of the mock democrats of our time was to produce a con- 
flict between the middle classes and the multitude, and thus 
to prevent all reform. The object of James was to produce 
a conflict between the Church and the Protestant Dissenters, 
and thus to facilitate the victory of the Catholics over both. 

We do not believe that he could have succeeded. But 
we do not think his plan so utterly frantic and hopeless as 
it has generally been thought; and we are sure that, if he 
had been allowed to gain his first point, the people would 
have had no remedy left but an appeal to physical force,— 
an appeal, too, which would have been made under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. He conceived that the Tories, 
hampered by their professions of passive obedience, would 
have submitted to his pleasure; and that the Dissenters, se- 
duced by his delusive promises of relief, would have given 
him strenuous support. In this way he hoped to obtain a 
law, nominally for the removal of all-religious disabilities, 
but really for the excluding of all Protestants from all offices. 
It is never to be forgotten, that-a prince who has all the pa- 
tronage of the state in his hands can, without violating the 
letter of the law, establish whatever test he chooses. And, 
from the whole conduct of James, we have not the smallest 
doubt that he would have availed himself of his power to 
the utmost. The statute-book might declare all Englishmen 
equally capable of holding office; but to what end, if all 
offices were in the gift of a sovereign resolved not to employ 
a single heretic? We firmly believe that not one post in 
the government, in the army, in the navy, on the bench, or 
at the bar—not one peerage, nay, not one ecclesiastical bene- 
fice in the royal gift, would have been bestowed on any 
Protestant of any persuasion. Hyen while the king had 
still strong motives to dissemble, he had made a Catholia 
Dean of Christ Church, and a Catholic President of Magda- 
len College. There scems to be no doubt that the See of 
York was kept vacant for another Catholic. If James had 
been suffered to follow this course for twenty years, every mili- 
tary man, from a general to a drummer, every officer of 4 
ship, every judge, every king’s council, every lord-lieuten 
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ant of a county, every justice cf the peace, every ambassador, 
every minister of state, every person employed 3 in the royal 
household, in the custom-house, in the post-office, in the 
excise, would have been a Catholic. The Catholics would 
have had a majority in the House of Lords, even if that 
majority had been made, to use Sunderland’s phrase, by 
calling up a whole troop of the Guards to that House. 
They would have had, we believe, the chief weight even in 
the Convocation. Hvery bishop, every dean, every holder of 
a crown living, every head of every college which was sub- 
ject to the royal power, would have belonged to the Church 
of Rome. Almost all the places of liberal education would 
have been under the direction of Catholics, The whole 
power of licensing books would have been in the hands of 
-Catholies.. All this immense mass of power would have 
been steadily supported by the arms and by the gold of 
France, and would have descended to an heir, whose whole 
education would have been conducted with a view to one 
single end,—the complete re-establishment of the Catholic | 
religion. The House of Commons would have been the 
only legal obstacle. But the rights of a great portion of 
the electors were at the mercy of the courts of law, and the 
courts of law were absolutely dependent on the crown. We 
cannot think it altogether impossible that a house might 
have been packed which would have restored the days “of 
Mary. 

We certainly do not believe that this would have been 
tamely borne. ‘ But we do believe that, if the nation had 
been deluded by the king’s professions of toleration, all this 
would have been attempted, and could have been averted 
only by a most bloody and destructive. contest, in which the 
whole Protestant population would have been opposed to the 
Catholics. On the one side would have been a vast numeri- 
cal superiority. But on the other side would have been the 
whole organization of government, and two great disciplined 
armies, that of James and that of Louis. We do not doubt 
that the nation would have achieved its deliverance. But 
we believe that the struggle would have shaken the whole 
fabric of society, and that the vengeance of the conquerors: 
would have been terrible and unsparing. | | 

But James was stopped at the outset, He thought him. 
self secure of the Tories, because they professed to consider 


id 
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ail resistance as sinful—and of the Protestant Dissenters, 
because he offered them relief. He was in the wrong as to 
both. The error into which he fell about the Dissenters 
was very natural. But the confidence which he placed in 
the loyal assurances of the High Church party was the most 
exquisitely ludicrous proof of folly that.a politician ever gave. 
Only imagine a man acting for one single day on the 
supposition that all his neighbours believe al] that they pro- 
fess, and act up to what they believe. Imagine a man act- 
ing on the supposition, that he may safely offer the deadliest 
injuries and insults to ereaybody who says that revenge is 
sinful; or that he may safely intrust all his property with- 
out security to any person, who says that it is wrong to steal. 
Such a character would be too absurd for the wildest farce. 
Yet the folly of James did not stop short of this incredible 
extent. Because the clergy had declared that resistance to 
oppression was in no.case lawful, he conceived that he might 
oppress them exactly as much as he chose, without the 
smallest danger of resistance. He quite forgot that when 
they magnified the royal prerogative, that prerogative was 
exerted on their side—that when they preached endurance, 
they had nothing to endure—that when they declared it 
unlawful to resist evil, none but Whigs and Dissenters suf 
fered any evil. It had never occurred to him that a man 
feels the calamities of his encmics with one sort of sensibi- 
lity, and:his own with quite a.different sort. It had never 
occurred to him as possible that a reverend divine might 
think it the duty of Baxter and B Banyen to bear insults, and 
to lie in dungeons without murmuring; and yet, when he 
saw the smallest chance that _his own. prebend might be 
transferred to some sly Fataer from Haly or Flanders, “might 
begi n to discover mueh matter for usefal meditation in the 
texts touching hud’s knife and Jael’s hammer. . His ma- 
jesty was not aera it should seem, that people do some: 
times reconsider. their opinions: and that nothing more dis- 
poses a man to reconsider his opinions than a sv ispicion that, 
if he adheres to them, he is sary likely to be a beggar or a 
martyr. . Yet it seems strange that these truths should haye 
escaped the royal mind. Those Churchmen who had signed 
the Oxford declaration in favour of passive obedience had 
also signed the thirty-nine articles. And yet the very maz 
who confidently expected that, by a little coaxing and bully 
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ing, he should induce them to renounce the articles, was 
thunderstruck when he found that they were disposed ta 
soften down the doctrines of the declaration. Nor did it 
necessarily follow that even if the theory of the Tomes had 
undergone no modification, their practice would coincide with 
their theory. It might, one should think, have crossed the 
mind of a man of fifty, who had seen a great deal of the 
world, that people sometimes do what they think wrong. 
Though a prelate might hold that Paul directs us to obey 
even a Nero, it might not, on that account, be perfectly safe 
to treat the Right Reverend Father in God after the fashion 
of Nero, in the hope that he would continue to obey on the 
principles of Paul. The king indeed had only to look at 
home. He was at least as much attached to the Catholie 
Church as any Tory gentleman or clergyman could be to 
the Church of England. Adultery was at least as strongly 
condemned by his Church as resistance by the Church of 
England. Yet his priests could not keep him from Arabella 
Sedley. While he was risking his crown for the sake of his: 
soul, he was risking his soul for the sake of an ugly, dirty 
mistress. There is something delightfully grotesque in the 
spectacle of a man who, while living in the habitual viola- 
tion of his own known duties, is unable to believe that any 
temptation can draw any other rr aside from the path 
of virtue. 

James was disappointed in all his calculations. His hope 
was, that the Tories would follow their principles, and that 
the Nonconformists would follow their interests. Exactly 
the reverse took place. The Tories sacrificed the principle 
of non-resistance to their interests: the Nonconformists re- 
jected the delusive offers of the king, ana stood firmly by 
their principles. The two parties whoge strife had convulsed 
the empire during half a century, were united for a moment; 
and all that vast royal power which three years before had 
seemed immovably fixed, vanished at once like chaff in a 
hurricane. 

The very great length to which this article has already been 
extended, renders it “impossible for us to discuss, as we had 
meant to ‘do, the characters and conduct of the leading Eng- 
lish statesmen at this crisis. But we must offer a few 


remarks on the spirit and- tendency of the Revolution of 
1688. 
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The editor of this volume quotes the Declaration cf Right, 
and tells us, that by looking at it, we may “judge at a glance 
whether the authors of the Revolution achieved all they 
might and ought, in their position, to have achieved— 
whether the Commons of England did their duty to their 
constituents, their country, posterity, and universal free- 
dom.” We are at a loss to imagine how even this writer 
ean have read and transcribed the Declaration of Right, and 
yet have so utterly misconceived its nature. That famous 
document is, as its very name imports, declaratory, and not 
remedial. It was never meant to be a measure of reform. 
It neither contained, nor was designed to contain, any allu- 
sion to those innovations which the authors of the Revolu- 
tion considered as desirable, and which they speedily. pro- 
ceeded to make. The Declaration was merely a recital of 
certain old and wholesome laws which had been viclated by 
the Stuarts; and a solemn protest against the validity of any 
precedent which might be set up in opposition to those laws. 
The words, as quoted by the writer himself, ran thus: “They 
-do claim, demand, and insist upon all and singular the pre- 
mises as their undoubted rights and liberties.” Before a 
man begins to make improvements on his estate, he must 
know its boundaries. Before a legislature sits down to 
reform a constitution, it is fit to ascertain what that consti- 
tution really is. This was all that the declaration intended 
to do; and to quarrel with it because it did not directly 
introduce any beneficial changes, is to quarrel with meat for 
not being. clothing. 

The principle on which the authors of the Revolution 
acted cannot be mistaken. They were perfectly aware that 
the English institu‘ions stood in need of reform. But they 
also knew that an important point was gained if they could 
settle, once for all, by a solemn compact, the matters which 
had, during several generations, been in controversy between 
the Parliament and the crown. They therefore most judi- 
ciously abstained from mixing up the irritating and perplex- 
ing question of what ought to be the law, with the plain 
question of what was the law. As to the claims set forth 
in the Declaration of Right, there was little room for debate. 
Whigs and Tories were generally agreed as to the legality 
of the dispensing power, and of taxation imposed by the 
roval prerogative. The articles were therefore adjusted in 
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_avery few days. But if the Parliament had determined to 
revise the whole constitution, and to provide new securities 
against misgovernment, before proclaiming the new sove- 
reigns, months would have been lost in disputes. The coali-. 
tion which had delivered the country would have beer 
instantly dissolved. The Whigs would have quarrelled 
with the Tories, the Lords with the Commons, the Church 
with the Dissenters; and all this storm of conflicting inte- 
rests and conflicting theories would have been raging “round 
a vacant throne. In the mean time, the greatest power on 
the continent was attacking our allies, and meditating a 
descent on our own territories. Dundee was raising the 
Highlands. The authority of James was still owned by the 
Irish. If the authors of the Revolution had been fools enough 
to take this course, we have little doubt that Luxembourg 
would have been upon them in the middle of their constitution- 
making. They might probably have been interrupted in a 
debate on Filmer’s and Sydney’s theories of government, by 
the entrance of the musketeers of Louis’s household; and. 
have been marched off, two and two, to frame imaginary 
monarchies and commonwealths: in the Tower. We have 
had in our time abundant experience of the effects of such 
folly. We have seen nation after nation enslaved, because 
the friends of liberty wasted on discussions upon abstract 
points the time which ought to have been employed in pre- 
paring for vigorous national defence. The editor, apparently, 
would have had the English Revolution of 1688 end as the 
Revolutions of Spain and Naples ended in our days. Thank 
God, our deliverers were men of a very different order from 
the ‘Sp panish and Neapolitan legislators! They might, on 
many subjects, hold opinions which, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, would not be considered as liberal; but they were not 
dreaming pedants. They were statesmen accustomed to the 
management of great affairs. Their plans of reform were 
not so extensive as those of the lawgivers of Cadiz; but 
what they planned, they effected! and what they effected, 
that they mamtained against the fiercest hostility at home 
and abroad. 

Their first object was to seat William on the throne ; and 
they-were right. We say this without any reference to the 
ominent personal qualities of William, or to the follies and 
erimes of James. If the two princes had interchanged 
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characters, our opinion would have still been the same. It 
was even more necessary to England at the time that her 
king should be a usurper than that he should be a hero. 
There could be no security for good government without a 
change 3f dynasty. The reverence for hereditary right and 
the doctrine of passive obedience had taken such a hold on 
the minds of the Tories that, if James had been restored to 
power on any conditions, their attachment to him would in 
ull probability have revived, as the indienation which recent 
Gppression had produced faded from their minds. It had 
become indispensable to have a sovereign whose title to his 
throne was strictly bound up with the title of the nation to 
its liberties. In the compact between the Prince of Orange 
and the Convention, there was one most important article 
which, though not expressed, was perfectly understood by 
hoth parties, and for the performance of which the-country 
fad securities far better than all the vows that Charles I. or 
Ferdinand VII. ever took in the day of their weakness, and 
broke in the day of their power. The article was this—that 

William would in all things conform himself to what should 
appear to be the fixed and deliberate sense of his Parliament. 
The neourity for the performance was this—that he had no 
claim io the throne except the choice of Parliament, and ne 

means of maintaining himself on the throne but the support 
of Parliament. All the great and inestimable reforms which 
speedily followed the Revolution were implied in those sim- 
ple words,—“‘'The Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, assembled’ at Westminster, do resolve that William 
and Mary, Prinze and Princess of Orange, be, and be 
declared King and Queen of England.” 

And what were the reforms of which we speak? We 
will shortly recount some which we think the most import- 
ant; and we will then leave our readers to Judge whether 
those who consider the Revolution as a mere change of 
dynasty, beneficial to a few wkake rete: but useless to the 
body of the people, or those who consider it as a glorious and 
happy era in the history of the British nation and of the 
human species, have judged more correctly of its nature. 

First in the list of the benefits which our country owes 
to the Revolution we place the Toleration Act. It is true 
that this measure fell short of the wishes of the leading 
Whigs. Itis true also that, where Catholics were concerned 
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even the most enlightened of the leading Whigs held opi 

nions by no means so liberal as those which are happily 

common at the present day. Those distinguished statesmen 
did, however, make a noble, and, in some respects, a suc-. 
cessful struggle for the right s of conscience. Their wish 
was to bring the great body of the Protestant Dissenters 
within the pale of the Church, by judicious alterations in 
the liturgy and the articles ; and to grant to those who still 
remained without that pale the most ample toleration. 
They framed a. plan of comprehension which would have 
satisfied a great majority of the seceders; and they proposed 
the complete abolition of that absurd and odious test which, 
after having been for a century and a half a scandal to the 
pious, and a laughing-stock to the profane, was at length 
-removec in our own time. The immense power of the 
clergy and of the Tory gentry frustrated these excellent 
designs. The Whigs, however, did much. They succeeded 
in obtaining a law, in the provisions of which a philosopher 


will doubtless find much to condemn, but which had the | 


practical effect of enabling almost every Protestant noncon- 
formist to follow the dictates of his own conscience without 
- molestation. Scarcely a law on the statute-book is theore- 
tically more objectionable than the Toleration Act. But 
we question whether in the whole of that mass of legislation, 
from the Great Charter downwards, there be a single lar 
which has so much diminished the’sum of human suffering,— 
which has done so much to allay bad passions,—which has 
put an end to so much petty tyranny and vexation,—which 
has brought gladness, peace, and a sense of security to so 
many private dwellings. 

The second of those great reforms which the Revolution 
produced was the final establishment of the Presbyterian 
Krk in Scotland. We shall not now inquire whether the 
Hpiscopal or the Calvinistic form of church government be 
more agreeable to primitive practice. Far be it from us to 
disturb with our doubts the repose of an Oxonian Bachelor 
of Divinity, who conceives that the English prelates, with 
their baronies and palaces, their purple and their fine linen, 
their mitred carriages and their sumptuous tables, are the true 
successors and exact resemblances of those ancient bishops 
who lived by catching fish and mending tents. Weonly say 
that the Scotch, doubtless from their own inveterate stupidity 
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and malice, were not Episcopalians; that they could not be 
made Episcopalians ; ; that the whole power of government hid 
been in vain employed for the purpose of converting them; 
that the fullest instruction on the mysterious questions of the 
Apostolical succession, and the imposition of hands, had been 
imparted to them by the very logical process of putting the 
legs of the students into wooden boots, and driving two or more 
wedges between their knees ; that a course of divinity lectures, 
of the most edifying kind, had been given in the Grass-market 
of Edinburgh; yet that, in spite of all the exertions of those 
great theological professors, Lauderdale and Dundee, the 
Jovenanters were as obstinate as ever. The'contest between 
the Scotch nation and the Anglican Church had produced 
near thirty years of the most frightful misgovernment ever 
seen in any part of Great Britain. If the Revolution had 
produced no other effect than that of freeing the Scotch from 
the yoke of an establishment which they detested, and giv- 
ing them one to which they were attached, it would have 
been one of the happiest events in our history. 

The third great. benefit which the country derived from 
the Revolution was the alteration in the mode of granting 
the supplies. It had been the practice to settle on every 
prince, at the commencement of his reign, the produce of 
certain taxes, which, it was supposed, would yield a sum 
sufficient to defray the ordinary expenses of ‘apvesiianatrt: 
The distribution of the revenue was left wholly to the sove- 
reign. He might be forced by war, or by his own profusion, 
to ask for an extraordinary grant. But, if his policy were 
economical and pacific, he might reign many years without 
once being under the necessity of summoning his Parlia- 
ment, or of taking their advice when he had summoned 
them. This was not all. The natural tendency of every 
society, in which property enjoys tolerable security, is to in- 
crease in wealth. With the national wealth, the produce of 
the customs, the excise, and the post-office, would of course 
increase; and thus it might well happen, that taxes which, 
at the beginning of a long’ reign, were barely sufficient to 
support a frugal government in time of peace, might, before 
the end of that reign, enable the sovereign to imitate the 
extravagance of Nero or Heliogabalus,—to raise great armics 
—to carry on expensive wars. Something of this sort had 
actually happened under Charles the Second, though his 
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reign lasted only twenty-five years. His first Parliament 
settled on him taxes estimated to produce £1,200,000 a 
year. This they thought sufficient, as they allowed nothing 
for a standing army in time of peace. At the time of 
Charles’s death, the annual produce of these taxes certainly 
exceeded a million and a half; and the king who, during 
' the years which immediately followed his accession, was per- 
petually in distress, and perpetually asking his Parliaments 
for money, was at last able to keep a considerable body of 
regular troops without any assistance from the House of 
Commons. If his reign had been as long as that of George 
the Third, he would probably before the close of it have 
been in the annual receipt of several millions over and above 
what the ordinary expenses of the state required; and of 
those millions he would have been as absolutely master as 
the king now is of the sum allowed for his privy-purse. He 
might have spent them in luxury, in corruption, in paying 
troops to overawe his people, or In carrying into effect wild . 
schemes of foreign conquest. ‘The authors of the Revolu- 
tion applied a remedy to this great abuse. They settled on 
the king, not the fluctuating produce of certain fixed taxes, 
but a fixed sum sufficient for the support of his own royal 
state. They established it as a rule, that all the expenses 
of the army, t he navy, and the ordnance, should be brought 
annually under the review of the House of Commons, and 
that every sum voted should be wea plied to the service speci- 
fied in the vote. The direct effect of this change was: im- 
portant. The indirect effect has been more important still. 
From that time the House of Commons has been féally the 
paramount power in the state. It has, in truth, appointed 
end seed ministers, declared war, and concluded peace. 
No combination of the king and ‘the Lords has ever. been 
able to effect a anything against the Lower House, backed by 
its constituents. Three or four times, indeed, the sovereign 
has been able to break the force ofan opposition, by dissolv- 
ing the Parliament. But if that experiment should fail, if 
the people should be of the same mind with their represen- 
tatives—he would clearly have no course left but to yield, 
io abdicate, or to fight. ; 
The next great blessing which we owe to the Reyolution, 
is the purification of the administration of justice in politi- 
eal cases. Of the importance of this change, no person ¢an 
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judge who is not well acquainted with the earlier vclumes of 
the State Trials. Those volumes are, we do not hesitate to 
say, the most frightful record of baseness and depravity that 
is extant in the world. Our hatred is altogether turned away 
from the crimes and the criminals, and directed against the 
law and its ministers. We see villanies as black as ever 
were imputed to any prisoner at any bar, daily committed 
on the bench and in the jury-box. The worst of the bad 
acts which brought discredit on the old Parliaments of 
France,—the condemnation cf Lally, for example, or even 
that of Calas,—may seem praiseworthy when compared with 
those which follow each other in endless succession, as we 
turn over that huge chronicle of the shame of England. 
The magistrates of Paris and Toulouse were blinded by pre- 
judice, passion, or bigotry. But the abandoned judges of 
our own country committed murder with their eyes open. 
‘The cause of this is plain. In France there was no consti- 
tutional opposition. If a man held language offensive to 
the government, he was at once sent to the Bastile or to 
Vincennes. But in England, at least after the days of the 
Long Parliament, the king could not, by a mere act of his 
prerogative, rid himself of a troublesome politician. He 
was forced to remove those who thwarted him by means of 
perjured witnesses, packed juries, and corrupt, hard-hearted, 
brow-beating judges. ‘The Opposition naturally retaliated 
whenever they had the upper hand. Every time that the 
power passed from one party fo the other, took place a pro- 
acription and a massacre, thinly disguised under the forms 
of judicial procedure. The tribunals ought to be sacred 
places of refuge, where, in all the vicissitudes of public 
affairs, the innocent of all parties may find shelter. They 
were, before the Revolution, an unclean public shambles, to 
which each party in its turn dragged its opponents, and 
where each found the same venal and ferocious butchers 
waiting for its custom. Papist or Protestant, Tory or Whig, 
Priest or Alderman, all was one to those greedy and savage 
natures, provided only there was money to earn and blood. 
to shed. 

Of course, these worthless judges soon created around 
them, as was natural, a breed of informers more wicked, if 
possible, than themselves. ‘The trial by jury afforded little 
or no protection to the innocent. The juries were nomi- 
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nated by the sheriffs. The sheriffs were in most parts of _ 
Kngland nominated by the crown. In London, the great 
scene of political contention, those officers were chosen by 
the people. The fiercest parliamentary election of our time 
will give but a faint notion of the storm which raged in the 
city on the day when two infuriated parties, each bearing 
its badge, met to select the men in whose hands were to be 
the issues of life and death for the coming year. On that 
day nobles of the highest descent did not think it beneath 
them to canvass and marshal the livery, to head the proces- 
sion, and to watch the poll. On that day, the great chiefs 
of parties waited-in an agony of suspense for the messenger 
who was to bring from Guildhall the news whether their 
lives and estates were, for the next twelve months, to be at 
the mercy of a friend or of a foe. In 1681, Whig sheriffs 
were chosen, and Shaftesbury defied the whole power of the 
government. In 1682, the sheriffs were Tories, Shaftes- 
bury fled to Holland. The other chiefs of the party broke 
up their councils, and retired in haste to their country-seats. 
Sydney on the scafiold told those sheriffs that his blood was 
on their heads. Neither of them could deny the charge, 
and one of them wept with shame and remorse. 

Thus every man who then meddled with public affairs 
took his life in his hand. The consequence was, that men 
of gentle natures stood aloof from contests in which they 
could not engage without hazarding their own necks and the 
fortunes of their children. This was the course adopted by 
Sir William Temple, by Evelyn, and by many other men, 
who were, in every respect, admirably qualified to serve the 
state. Qn the other hand, those resolute and enterprising 
spirits who put their heads and lands to hazard in the game 
of politics, naturally acquired, from the habit of playing for 
so deep a stake, a reckless and desperate turn of mind. It 
was, we seriously believe, as safe:to be a highwayman as to 
be a distinguished leader of Opposition. ‘This may serve to — 
explain, and in some degree to excuse, the violence with 
which the factions of that age are justly réproached. They 
were fighting, not for office, but for life. If they reposed 
for a moment from the work of agitation, if they suffered the 
public excitement to flag, they were lost men. Hume, in 
describing this state of things, has employed an image which 
seems hardly to suit the general simplicity of his style, but 
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which is by no means too strong for the occasion. ‘ Thus,” 
says he, “‘the two parties, actuated by mutual rage, but 
cooped up within the narrow limits of the law, levelled with 
poisoned daggers the most deadly blows against each other’s 
breast, and buried in their factious divisions all regard to 
truth, honour, and humanity.” ° 

From this terrible evil the Revolution set us free. The 
law which secured to the judges their seats during life or 
good behaviour did something. The law subsequently passed 
for regulating trials in cases of treason did much more. The 
provisions of that law show, indeed, very little legislative 
skill. It is not framed on the principle of securing the 
innocent, but on the principle of giving a great chance of 
escape to the accused, whether innocent or guilty. This, 
however, is decidedly a fault on the right side. The evil 
produced by the occasional escape of a bad citizen is not to © 
be compared with the evils of that Reign of Terror, for such 
it was, which preceded the Revolution. Since the passing 
of this law, scarcely one single person has suffered death in 
England as a traitor, who had not been convicted on over- 
whelming evidence, to the satisfaction of all parties, of a 
really great crime against the state. Attempts have been 
made in times-of great excitement, to bring in persons guilty 
of high treason for acts which, though sometimes highly 
blamabls, did not necessarily imply a design of altering the 
government by physical force. All those attempts have 
failed. For a hundred and forty years no statesman, while 
engaged in constitutional opposition to a government, has 
had the axe before his eyes. The smallest minorities strug- 
gling against the most powerful majorities in the most 
agitated times, have felt themselves perfectly secure. Pul- 
teney'and Fox were the two most distinguished leaders ot 
Opposition since the Revolution. Both were personally ob- 
noxious to the court. But the utmost harm that the utmost 
anger of the court could do to them, was to strike off the 
‘Right Honourable” from before their names. 

But of all the reforms produced by the Revolution, the 
most important was the full establishment of the liberty of 
unlicensed printing. The censorship, which, under some 
form or other, had existed, with rare and short intermissions, 
under every government, monarchical or republican, from 
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the time of Henry VIII. downwards, expired, and has nevet 
since been renewed, 

We are aware that the great improvements which we have 
recapitulated were, in many respects, imperfectly and un- 
skilfully executed. ‘The authors of those. improvements 
sometimes, while they removed or mitigated a great practi- 
gal evil, continued to recognise the erroneous principle from 
which that evil had sprung. Sometimes, when they had 
adopted a sound principle, they shrank from following it t« 
all the conclusions to which it would haveled them. Some- 
times they failed to perceive that the remedies which they 
applied to one disease of the state were certain to generate 
another disease, and to.render another remedy necessary. 

Their knowledge was inferior to ours; nor were they always 
able to act up to their knowledge. The pressure of cir¢um- 
stances, the necessity of compromising differences of opinion, 
the power and violence of the party which was altogether 
hostile to the new settlement, must be taken into the ac- 
count. When these things are fairly weighed, there will, 
we think, be little difference of opinion among liberal and 
right-minded men as to the real value of what the great 
events of 1688 did for this country. 

We have recounted what appear to us the most important 
of those changes which the Revolution produced in our 
laws. The changes which it produced in our laws, how- 
ever, were not more important than the change which it 
indirectly produced in the publicmind. The Whig party 
had, during seventy years, an almost uninterrupted posses- 
sion of power. It had always been the fundamental doc- 
trine of that party, that power is a trust for the people; that 
it is given to magistrates, not for their own, but for the 
public advantage; that, where it is abused by magistrates, 
even by the highest of all, it may lawfully be withdrawn. 
It is perfectly true, that the Whigs were not more exempt 
than other men from the vices and infirmities of our nature, 
and that, when they had power, they sometimes abused it, 
But still they stood firm to their theory. The theory was 
the badge of their party. It was symething more, It was 
the foundation on which rested the power of the houses of 
Nassau and Brunswick. Thus, there was a government 
interested in propagating a class of opinions which most 
vovernments are interested in discouraging,—a government 
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which looked with complacency on all speculations tending 
to democracy, and with extreme aversion on all speculations 
favourable to arbitrary power. There was a king who deci- 
dedly preferred a republican to a believer in the divine right 
of kings; who considered every attempt to exalt his pre- 
rogative as an attack on his title; and who reserved all his 
favours for those who declaimed on the natural equality of 
men and the popular origin of government. This was the 
state of things from the Revolution till the death of George 
If. The effect was what might have been expected. Even 
in that profession which has generally been most disposed 
to magnify the prerogative, a great change took place. 
Bishopric after bishopric, and deanery after dvanery, were 
bestowed on Whigs and Latitudinarians. The consequence 
was that Whigism and Latitudinarianism were professed by 
the ablest and most aspiring churchmen. 

Efume has complained bitterly of this at the close of his his- 
tory. “The Whig party,” says he, “for a course of near 
seventy years, has almost without interruption enjoyed the 
whole authority of government, and no honours or offices 
could be obtained but by their countenance and protection. 
But this event, which in some particulars has been advantage- 
ous to the state, has proved destructive to the truth of history, 
and has established many gross falsehoods, which it is un- 
accountable how any civilized nation could have embraced 
with regard to its domestic occurrences. Compositions the 
most despicable, both for style and matter” (in a note he 
instances Locke, Sydney, Hoadley, and Rapin) “ have been 
extolled and propagated and read as if they had equalled 
the most celebrated reraains of antiquity. And forgetting 
that a regard to liberty, though a laudable passion, ought 
commonly to be subservient to a reverence for established 
government, the prevailing faction has celebrated only the 
partisans of the former.” We will not here enter into an 
argument about the merit of Rapin’s history, or Locke’s 
political speculations. ‘We call Hume merely as evidence 
to a fact well known to all reading men, that the literature 
patronized by the English court and the English ministry, 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, was of that 
kind which courtiers and ministers generally do all in their 
power to discountenance, and tended to inspire zeal for the 
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liberties of the people rather than respect for the authority 
of the government. 

There was still a very strong Tory party in England. But 
that party was in opposition. Many of its members still 
held the doctrine of passive obedience. But they did not 
admit that the existing dynasty had any claim to such 
obedience. They condemned resistance. But by resistance 
they meant the keeping out of James LIL., and not the 
turning out of George II. No Radical of our times could 
grumble more at the expenses of the royal household, could 
exert himself more strenuously to reduce the military estab: 
lishment, could oppose with more earnestness every proposi- 
tion for arming the executive with extraordinary powers, 
or could pour more unmitigated abuse on placemen and 
courtiers. If a writer were now, in a massive Dictionary, 
to define a Pensioner as a traitor and a slave, the Excise as — 
a hateful tax, the Commissioners of the excise as wretches, 
—if he were to write a satire full of reflections on men who 
receive “the price of boroughs and of souls,’ who ‘“ex- 
plain their country’s dear-bought rights away,” or 

«¢ whom pensions can incite 3 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white,” 


we should set him down for something more democratic than 
a Whig. Yet this was the language which Johnson, the 
most bigoted of Tories and High Churchmen, held under 
the administration of Walpole and Pelham. oe 
Thus doctrines favourable to public liberty were incul- 
cated alike by those who were in power, and by-those who 
were in opposition. It was by means of these doctrines 
alone that the former could prove that they had a king de 
jure. The servile theories of the latter did not prevent 
them from offering every molestation to one whom they con- 
sidered as merely a king de facto. The attachment of the 
one party to the house of Hanover, of the other to that of -: 
Stuart, induced both to talk a language much more favour- — 
able to popular rights than to monarchical power. What 
took place at the first representation of “Cato” is no bad 
illustration of the way in which the two great sections of the 
community almost invariably acted. A play, the whole merit 
of which consists in its stately rhetoric,—-a rhetoric sometimes 
not unworthy of Lucan,—about hating tyrants and dying for 
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freedom, is brought on the stage in a time of great political 
excitement. Both parties crowd to the theatre. Hach 
affects to consider every line as a compliment to itself, and 
an attack on its opponents. The curtain falls amidst an 
unanimous roar of applause. The Whigs of the “Kit Cat” 
embrace the author, and assure him that he has rendered an 
inestimable service to liberty. The Tory Secretary of State 
presents a purse to the chief actor for defending the cause 
of liberty so well. The history of that night was, in minia- 
ture, the history of two generations. 

We well know how much sophistry there was in the 
reasonings, and how much exaggeration in the declamations 
of both parties. But when we compare the state in which 
political science was at the close of the reign of George the 
Second, with the state in which it had been when James 
the Second came to the throne, it is impossible not to admit 
that a prodigious improvement had taken place. Weare no 
admirers of the political doctrines laid down in Blackstono’s 
Commentaries. But if we consider that those Commenta- 
ries were read with great applause in the very schools where, 
within the memory of some persons then living, books had 
been publicly burned by order of the University of Oxford, 
for containing the “damnable doctrine,” that the English 
monarchy is limited and mixed, we cannot deny that a salu- 
tary change had taken place. ‘The Jesuits,” says Pascal, 
in the last of his incomparable letters, “have obtained a 
Papal decree condemning Galileo’s doctrine about the motion 
of the earth. It is all in vain. If the world is really turn- 
ing round, all mankind together will not be able to keep it 
from turning, or to keep themselves from turning with it.” 
The decrees of Oxford were as ineffectual to stay the great 
moral and political revolution, as those of the Vatican tc 
stay the motion of our globe. ‘That learned University 
found itself not only unable to keep the mass from moving, 
but unable to keep itself from moving along with the mass. 
Nor was the effect of the discussions and speculations of 
that period confined to our own country. While the Jaco- 
bite party was in the last dotage and weakness of its para- 
lytic old age, the political philosophy of England began to 
produce a mighty effect on France, and, through France, on 
Enrope. 

Here another vast ficld opens itself before us But we 
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must resolutely turn away from it. We will conclude by 
earnestly advising all our readers to study Sir James Mac- 
intosh’s invaluable Fragment; and by expressing the satis- 
faction we have received from learning, since this article 
was written, that the intelligent publishers of the volume 
before us have resolved to reprint the Fragment in a sepa- 
rate form, without those accompaniments which have hither- 
to impeded its circulation. The resolution is as creditable 
to them as the publication is sure to be acceptable te the 
lovers of English history. 


SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE.* 
[ Edinburgh aview. 


WE have always thought it strange that, while the his- 
tory of the Spanish empire in America is so familiarly 
known to all the nations of Europe, the great actions of 
our own countrymen in the Hast should, even amon 
ourselves, excite little interest. very school-boy knows 
who imprisoned Montezuma, and who strangled Atabalipa. 
But we doubt whether one in ten, even among English 
gentlemen of highly cultivated minds, can tell who won 
the battle of Buxar, who perpetrated the massacre of Patna, 
whether Surajah Dowlah ruled in Oude or in Travancore, 
or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. Yet 
the victories of Cortes were gained over savages who had 
no letters, who were ignorant of the use of metals, who 
had not broken in a single animal to labour, who wielded 
no better weapons than those which could be made out of 
sticks, flints, and_fish-bones, who regarded a horse-soldier 
as a monster, half man and half beast, who took a harque- 
busier for a sorcerer able to scatter the thunder and light- 
ning of the skies. The people of India when we subdued 
them were ten times as numerous as the vanquished Ameri- 
cans, and were at the same time quite as highly civilized as 
the victorious Spaniards. ‘They had reared cities larger 
and fairer than Saragossa or Toledo, and buildings more. 
beautiful and costly than the cathedral of Seville. They 
could show bankers richer than the richest firms of Barce- 
lona or Cadiz; viceroys whose splendour far surpassed that 
of Ferdinand the Catholic; myriads of cavalry and long 
trains of artillery, which would have astonished the Great 
Captain. It might have been expected that every English- 


* The Life of Rebert Lord Clive; collected from the Family Papers, 
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man who takes any interest in any part of history would 
be curious to know how a handful of his countrymen, sepa- 
rated from their home by an immense ocean, subjugated, 
in the course of a few years, one of the greatest empires in 
the world. Yet, unless we greatly err, this subject is tc 
most readers not only insipid, but positively distasteful. 

Perhaps the fault lies partly with the historians. Mr. 
‘Mill’s book, though it has undoubtedly great and rare merit, 
is not sufficiently animated and picturesque to attract those 
who read for amusement. Orme, inferior to no English 
historian in style and power of painting, is minute even to 
tediousness. In one volume he allots, on an average, a 
closely printed quarto page to the events of every forty- 
eight hours. The consequence is that his narrative, though 
one of the most authentic and one of the most finely writ- 
ten in our language, has never been very popular, and is 
now scarcely ever read. 

We fear that Sir John Malcolm’s volumes will not much 
attract those readers whom Orme and Mill have repelled. 
The materials placed at his disposal by the late Lord Powis 
were indeed of great value. But we cannot say that they 
have been very skilfully worked up. It would, however, 
be unjust to criticise with severity a work which, if the 
author had lived to complete and revise it, would probably 
have been improved by condensation and by a better arrange- 
ment. We are more disposed to perform the pleasing duty 
of expressing our gratitude to the noble family to which 
the public owes so much ‘useful and curious information. 

The effect of the book, even when we make the largest 
allowance for the partiality of those who have furnished 
and of those who have digested the materials, is, on the 
whole, greatly to raise the character.of Lord Clive. We 
are far indeed from sympathizing with Sir John Malcolm, 
whose love passes the love of biographers, and who can see 
nothing but wisdom and justice in the actions of his idol. 
But we are at least equally far from concurring in the 
severe judgment of Mr. Mill, who seems to us to show less 
discrimination in his account of Clive than in any other 
part of his valuable work. Clive, ike most men who are 
born with strong passions, and tried by strong temptations, 
committed great faults. But every person who takes a fair 
and enlightened view of bis whole career must admit that 
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our island, so fertile in heroes ani statesmen, has scarcely 
ever produced a man more truly great either in arms or in 
council. 

The Clives had been settled ever since the twelfth cen- 
tury on an estate of no great value near Market-Drayton, in 
Shropshire. In the reign of George the First this moderate 
- but ancient inheritance was possessed by Mr. Richard Clive, 
who seems to have been a plam man of no great tact or 
capacity. He had been bred to the law, and divided his time 
between professional business and the avocations of a small 
proprietor. He married a lady from Manchester of the 
name of Gaskill and became the father of a very numerous 
family. His eldest son, Robert, the founder of the British 
empire in India, was born at the old seat of his ancestors 
on the 29th of September, 1725. : 

Some lineaments of the character of the man were early 
discerned in the child. There remain letters written by 
his relations when he was in his seventh year; and from 
these it appears that, even at that early age, his strong will 
and his fiery passions, sustained by a constitutional intre- 
pidity which sometimes seemed hardly compatible with sound- 
ness of mind, had begun to cause great uneasiness to his 
family. ‘Fighting,’ says one of his uncles, “to which he 
is out of measure addicted, gives his temper such a fierce- 
ness and imperiousness that he flies out on every trifling 
occasion.” The old people of the neighbourhood still remem- 
ber to have heard from their parents how Bob Clive climbed 
to the top of the lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and with 
what terror the inhabitants saw him seated on a stone spout 
near the summit. They also relate how he formed all the 
good-for-nothing lads of the 19wn into a kind of predatory 
army, and compelled the shopkeepers to submit to a tribute 
of apples and halfpence, in consideration of which he gua- 
rantied the security of their windows. He was sent from 
school to school, making very little progress in his learning, 
and gaining’ for himself everywhere the character of an ex- 
eeedingly naughty boy. One of his masters, it is said, was 
sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle lad would make 
® great figure in the world. But the general opinion seems 
to have been that poor Robert was a dunce, if not a repro- 
bate. His family expected nothing good from such slender 
parts and such a headstrong temper. It is not strange, 
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therefore, that they gladly accepted for him, when he was 
in his eighteenth year, a writership in the service of the 
Kast India Company, and shipped him off to make a fortune 
or to die of a fever at Madras. 

Far different were the prospects of Clive from those of the 
youths whom the East India College now annually sends to 
the Presidencies of our Asiatic empire. The Company was 
then purely a trading corporation. Its territory consisted 
of a few square miles, for which rent was paid to the native 
governments. Its troops were scarcely numerous enough te 
man the batteries of three or four ill-onstructed forts, which 
had been erected for the protection of the warehouses. The 
natives, who composed a considerable part of these little | 
garrisons, had not yet been trained in the discipline of 
Europe, and were armed, some with swords and shields, 
some with bows and arrows. The business of the servants 
of the Company was not, as now, to conduct the judicial, 
financial, and diplomatic business of a great country, but to 
take stock, to make advances to weavers, to ship cargoes, 
and to keep a sharp look-out for private traders who dared 
to infringe the monopoly. The younger clerks were so 
miserably paid that they could scarcely subsist without in- 
currring debt; the elder enriched themselves by trading on 
their own account; and those who lived to rise to the top 
uf the service, often accumulated considerable fortunes. 

Madras, to which Clive had been appointed, was, at this 
time, perhaps, the first in importance of the Company’s - 
settlements. In the preceding century, Fort St. George 
had arisen on a barren spot, beaten by a raging surf; ana 
in the neighbourhood of a town, inhabited by many thou- 
sands of natives, had sprung up, as towns spring up in the 
Hast, with the rapidity of the prophet’s gourd. There were 
already in the suburbs many white villas, each surrounded 
by its garden, whither the wealthy agents of the Company 
retired, atter the labours of the desk and the warehouse, to 
enjoy the cool breeze which springs up at sunset from the 
Bay of Bengal. The habits of these mercantile grandees 
appear to have been more profuse, luxurious, and ostenta- 
tious, than those of the high judicial and political function- 
aries who have succeeded them. But comfort was far lesa 
understood. Many devices which now mitigate the heat of 
the climate, preserve health, ard prolor g life, were unknown. 
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There was far less intercourse with Europe than at present. 
The voyage by the Cape, which in our time has often been 
performed within three months, was then very seldom accom- 
plished in six, and was sometimes protracted to more than a 
year. Consequently the Anglo-Indian was then much more 
estranged from his country, much more an oriental in his 
tastes and habits, and much less fitted to mix in society 
after his return to Europe, than the Anglo-Indian of the 
present day. 

Within the fort and its precincts, the English governors 
exercised, by permission of the native rulers, an extensive 
authority. But they had never dreamed of claiming inde- 
pendent power. The surrounding country was governed by 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, a deputy of the Viceroy of the 
_ Deccan, commonly called the Nizam, who was himself only 
a deputy of the mighty prince designated by our ancestors 
as the Great Mogul. Those names, once so august and for- 
midable, still remain. There is still a Nabob of the Car- 
natic, who lives on a pension allowed to him by the Company, 
out of the revenues of the province which his ancestors ruled. 
There is still a Nizam, whose capital is overawed by a British 
cantonment, and to whom a British resident gives, under: 
the name of advice, commands which are not to be disputed. 
There is still a Mogul, who is permitted to play at holding 
courts and receiving petitions, but who has less power to 
help or hurt than the youngest civil servant of the Com- 

any. 
: Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious even for that age. 
The ship remained some months at the Brazils, where the 
young adventurer picked up some knowledge of Portuguese, 
and spent all his pocket-money. He did not arrive in India 
till’ more than a year after he had left England. His situ- 
ation at Madras was most painful. His funds were ex- 
hausted. His pay was small. He had contracted debts. 
He was wretchedly lodged—no small calamity in a climate 
which can be rendered tolerable to a Huropean only by spa- 
cious and well-placed apartments. He had been furnished 
with letters of recommendation to a gentleman who might 
nave assisted him; but when he landed at Fort St. George 
ke found that this gentleman had sailed for England. His 
shy and haughty disposition withheld him from introducing 
himself. He was several months in India before he became 
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acquainted with a single family. The climate affected his 
health and spirits. His duties were of a kind ill suited to 
his ardent and daring character. He pined for his home, 
and in his letters to his relations expressed his feelings in 
language softer and more pensive than we should have ex- 
pected, from the waywardness of his boyhood, or from the 
inflexible sternness of his later years. ‘I have not enjoyed,”’ 
says he, “one happy day since I left my native country.’’ 
And again, “I must confess, at intervals, when I think of 
my dear native England, it ‘affects me ina very particular 
manner. .... If I should be so far blest as to revisit again 
my own country, but more especially Manchester, the cer- 
tre of all my wishes, all that I could hope or desire for would 
be presented before me in one view.’ 

~ Qne solace he found of the most respectable kind. The 
Governor possessed a good library, and permitted Clive to 
have access to it. The young man devoted much of his 
leisure to reading, and acquired at this time almost all the 
knowledge of books that he ever possessed. Asa boy he © 
had been too idle, as a man he soon became too busy, for 
literary pursuits. 

But neither climate, nor poverty, nor study, nor the sor- 
rows of a homesick exile, could tame the desperate audacity 
of his spirit. He behaved to his official superiors as he had 
behaved to his schoolmasters, and was several times in dan- 
ger of losing his situation. Twice, while residing in the 
Writers’ Buildings, he attempted to destroy himself; and. 
twice the pistol which he snapped at his own head failed tc 
go off. This circumstance, it is said, affected him as a simi- 
Jar escape affected Wallenstein. After satisfying himself 
that the pistol was really well loaded, he burst forth into an 
exclamation, that surely he was reserved for something great. 

About this time an event, which at first seemed likely te 
destroy all his hopes in life, suddenly opened before him a 
new path to eminence. urope had been, during some 
years, distracted by the war of the Austrian succession. 
George II. was the steady ally of Maria Theresa. The house 
of Bourbon took the opposite side. Though England was 
even then the first of maritime powers, she was not, as she 
hus since become, more than a match on the sea for all the 
nations of the world together; and she found it difficult te 
maintain a contest against the united navies of France and 
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Spain. In the eastern seas France obtained the ascendency. 
Labourdonnais, Governor of Mauritius, a man of eminent 
talents and virtues, conducted an expedition to the continent 
of India, in spite of the opposition of the British fleet— 
Janded; assembled an army, appeared before Madras, and 
compelled the town and fort to capitulate. The keys were 
delivered up; the French colours were displayed on Fort St. 
George; and the contents of the Company’s warehouses were 
seized as prize of war by the conquerors. It was stipulated 
by the capitulation that the English inhabitants should be 
prisoners of war on parole, and that the town should remain 
in the hands of the French till it should be ransomed. La- 
bourdonnais pledged his honour that only a moderate ran- 
som should be required. 

But the success of Labourdonnais had awakened the jea- 
lousy of his countryman, Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry. 
Dupleix, moreover, had already begun to revolve gigantic 
schemes, with which the restoration of Madras to the Eng- 
lish was by no means compatible. He declared that La- 
bourdonnais had gone beyond his powers; that conquests 
made by the French arms on the continent of India were at 
the disposal of the Governor of Pondicherry alone ; and that 
Madras should be rased to the ground. Labourdonnais was 
forced to yield. ‘The anger which the breach of the capi- 
tulation excited among the English was increased by the 
ungenerous manner in which Dupleix treated the principal 
servants of the company. The Governor and several of the 
first gentlemen of Fort St. George were carried under a 
guard to Pondicherry, and conducted through the town in a 
triumphal procession, under the eyes of fifty thousand spec- 
tators. It was with reason thought that this gross violation 
of public faith absolved the inhabitants of Madras from the 
engagements into which they had entered with Labourdon- 
nais. Clive fled from the town by night, in the disguise of 
a Mussulman, and took refuge at Fort St. David, one of the 
small English settlements subordinate to Madras. 

The circumstances in which he was now placed naturally 
Jed him to adopt a profession better suited to his restless 
and intrepid spirit than the business of examining packages 
and casting accounts. He solicited and obtained an ensign’s 
commission in the service of the Company, and at twenty- 
one entered on his military career. His personal courage, 
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of which he had, while still a writer, given signal proof by 
a desperate duel with a military bully who was the terror of 
Fort St. David, speedily made him conspicuous even among 
hundreds of brave men. He soon began to show in his new 
ealling other qualities which had not before been discerned 
in him—judgment, sagacity, deference to legitimate authe- 
rity. He distinguished himself highly in several operations 
against the French, and was particularly noticed by Major 
Lawrence, who was then considered as the ablest British 
efiicer in India. 

He had been only a few months in the army when intel- 
ligence arrived that peace had been concluded between 
Great Britain and France. Dupleix was in consequence 
compelled to restore Madras to the English Company; and 
the young ensign was at liberty to resume his former busi- 
ness. He did indeed return for a short time to his desk. 
He again quitted it in order to assist Major Lawrence in 
some petty hostilities with the natives, and then again re- 
turned to it. While he was thus wavering between a mili- 
tary and a commercial life, events took place which decided 
his choice. The politics of India assumed a new aspect. 
There was peace between the English and French crowns; 
but there arose between the English and French companies 
trading to the Hast, a war most “eventful and important—a 
war in which the prize was nothing less than the magnifi- 
cent inheritance of the house of Tamerlane. 7 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in the 
sixteenth century was long one of the most extensive and 
splendid in the world. In no European kingdom was so 
large a population subject to a single prince, or so large a 
revenue poured into the treasury. The beauty and magnifi- 
cence of the buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hindos- 
tan, amazed eyen travellers who had seen St. Peter’s. The 
innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations which sur- 
rounded the throne of Delhi, dazzled even eyes which were 
accustomed to the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great 
viceroys, who held their posits by virtue of commissions from 
the Mogul, ruled as many subjects and enjoyed as large an 
income as the King of France or the Emperor of Germany. 
Kven the deputies of these deputies might well rank, as to 
extent of territory and amount of revenue, with tne Grand- 
duke of Tuscany and the Elector of Saxony. 
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There can be little doubt that this great empire, powerful 
and prosperous as it appears on a superficial view, was yet, 
even in its best days, far worse governed than the worst 
governed parts of Europe now are. The administration was 
tainted with all the vices of Oriental despotism, and with 
all the vices inseparable from the domination of race over 
race. The conflicting pretensions of the princes of the 
royal house produced a long series of crimes and publie 
disasters. Ambitious lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes 
aspired to independence. Fierce tribes of Hindoos, impa- 
tient of a foreign yoke, frequently withheld tribute, repelled 
the armies of the government from their mountain fastnesses, 
and poured down in arms on the cultivated plains. In spite, 
however, of much constant misadministration, in spite of 
occasional convulsions which shook the whole frame of 
society, this great monarchy, on the whole, retained, during 
some generations, an outward appearance of unity, majesty, 
andenergy. But, throughout the long reign of Aurungzebe, 
the state, notwithstanding all that the vigour and policy of 
the prince could effect, was hastening to dissolution. After 
his death, which took place in the year 1707, the ruin was 
fearfully rapid. Violent shocks from without. co-operated 
with an incurable decay which was fast proceeding within ; 
and in a few years the empire had. undergone utter 
decomposition. 

The history of the successors of Theodosius bears no 
small analogy to that of the successors of Aurungzebe. But 
perhaps the fall of the Carlovingians furnishes the nearest 
parallel to the fall of the Moguls. Charlemagne was scarcely 
interred when the imbecility and the disputes of his descend- 
ants began t» bring contempt on themselves and destruction 
on their subjects. The wide dominion of the Franks was 
severed into a thousand pieces. Nothing more than a nomi- 
nal dignity was left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name, 
Charles the Bald, and Charles the Fat, and Charles the 
Simple. Fierce invaders, differing from each other in race, 
language, and religion, flocked as if by concert from the 
furthest corners of the earth, to plunder provinces which 
the government could no longer defend. The pirates of the 
Baltic extended their ravages from the Elbe to the Pyrenees, 
and at length fixed their seat in the rich valley of the Sine. 
The Hungarian, in whom the trembling monks fancied that 
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they recognised the Gog and Magog of prophecy, carried 
back the plunder of the cities of Lombardy to the depth of 
the Pannonian forests. The Saracen ruled in Sicily, deso- 
lated the fertile plains of Campania, and spread terror even 
to the walls of Rome. In the midst of these sufferings, a 
great internal change passed upon the empire. The cor- 
ruption of death began to ferment into new forms of life. 
While the great body, as a whole, was torpid and passive, 
every separate member began to feel with a sense, and to 
move with an energy all its own. Just here, in the most 


barren and dreary tract of European history, all feudal pri- - 


vileges, all modern nobility, take their source. To this 
point we trace the power of those princes who, nominally 
vassals, but really independent, long governed, with the 
titles of dukes, marquesses, and counts, almost every part 
of the dominions which had obeyed Charlemagne. 

‘Such or nearly such was the change that passed on the 


Mogul empire during the forty years which followed the | 


death of Aurungzebe. A series of nominal sovereigns, sunk 
in indolence and debauchery, sauntered away life in secluded 
palaces, chewing bang, fondling concubines, and listening 
to buffoons. <A series of ferocious invaders had descended 
through the western passes, to prey on the defenceless wealth 
of Hindostan. <A Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, 
marched through the gates of Delhi, and bore away in tri- 
umph those treasures of which the magnificence had astound- 
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richest jewels of Golconda had been disposed by the most 
skilful hands of Europe, and the inestimable Mountain-of 
Light, which, after many strange vicissitudes, lately shone 
in the bracelet of Runjeet Sing, and is now destined to 
adorn the hideous idol of Orissa. The Afghan soon followed 
to complete the work of devastation which the Persian had 
begun. The warlike tribes of Rajpoots threw off the Mus- 
sulman yoke. A band of mercenary soldiers occupied Ro- 
hilecund. The Seiks ruled on the Indus. The Jauts spread 
terror along the Jumnah. ‘The high lands which border on 
the western seacoast of India poured forth a yet more for- 
_midable race ;—a race which was long the terror of every 

native power, and which yielded only, after many desperate 
and doubtful struggles, to the fortune and genius of Eng- 
land. It was under the reign of Aurungzebe that this wild 
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clan of plunderers first descended from the mountains; and 
soon after his death, every corner of his wide empire learned 
to tremble at the mighty name of the Mahrattas. Many 
fertile viceroyalties were entirely subdued by them. Their 
dominions stretched across the Peninsula from sea to sea. 
Their captains reigned at Poonah, at Gaulior, in Guzerat, 
in Berar, and in Tanjore. Nor did they, though they had 
become great sovereigns, therefore cease to be freebooters. 
They still retained the predatory habits of their forefathers. 
Every region which was not subject to their rule was 
wasted by their incursions. Wherever their kettledrums 
were heard, the peasant threw his bag of rice on his shoul- 
der, hid his small savings in his girdle, and fled with his 
wife and children to the mountains or the jungles—to the 
milder neighbourhood of the hyzena and the tiger. Many 
provinces redeemed their harvests by the payment of an 
annual ransom. Hven the wretched phantom who still bore 
the imperial title, stooped to pay this ignominious “ black 
mail.” The camp-fires of one rapacious leader were seen 
from the walls of the palace of Delhi. Another, at the 
head of his innumerable cavalry, descended year after year 
on the rice-fields of Bengal. ven the European factors 
trembled for their magazines. Less than a hundred years 
ago, it was thought necessary to fortify Calcutta against the 
horsemen of Berar; and the name of the Mahratta ditch 
still preserves the memory of the danger. : 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained authority 
they became sovereigns. They might still acknowledge in 
words the superiority of the house of Tamerlane; as a Count 
of Flanders or a Duke of Burgundy would have acknowledged 
the superiority of the most hopeless driveller among the 
later’ Carlovingians. They might occasionally send their 
titular sovereign a complimentary present, or solicit from 
him a title of honour. But they were in truth no longer 
lieutenants removable at pleasure, but independent heredi- 
tary princes. In this way originated those great Mussulman 
houses which formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and 
those which still, though in a state of vassalage, exercise 
some of the powers of royalty at Lucknow and Hyderabad. 

In what was this confusion to end? Was the strife to 
continue during centuries? Was it to terminate in the rise 
of another great monarchy? Was the Mussulman or the 
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Mahratta to be the Lord of India? Was another Baber to 
descend from the mountains, and lead the hardy tribes of 
Cabul and Chorasan against a wealthier and less warlike 
race? ‘None of these events seemed improbable. But 
searcely any man, however sagacious, would have thought it 
possible, that a trading company, separated from India by 
fifteen thousand miles of sea, and possessing in India only 2 
few acres for purposes of commerce, would, in less than a 
hundred nto) spread its empire from Cape Comorin to the 
eternal snow of the Himalayas—would compel Mahratta and 
Mohammedan to forget their mutual feuds in common sub- 
jection—would tame down even those wild races which had 
resisted the most powerful of the Moguls ;—and, having 
_ established a government far stronger than any ever known 
in those countries, would carry its victorious arms far to the 
east of the Burrampooter, and far to the west of the Hydas- 
pes—dictate terms of peace at the gates of Ava, and seat its 
vassals on the throne of Candahar. 

The man who first saw that it was possible to found a 
Kuropean empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy was 
Dupleix. His restless, capacious, and inventive mind had 
formed this scheme, at a time when the ablest servants of 
the English Company were busied only about invoices and 
bills of lading. Nor had he only proposed to himself the 
end. He had also a just and distinct view of the means by 
which it-was to be attained. He clearly saw that the greatest 
force which the princes of India could bring into the field 
would be no match for a small body of men trained in the 
discipline, and guided by the tactics, of the West. He saw 
also that the natives of India might, under European com- 
manders, be formed into armies, such as Saxe or Frederick 
would be proud to command. He was perfectly aware that 
the most easy and convenient way in which a European ad- 
venturer could exercise sovereignty in India, was to govern 
the motions, and to speak through the mouth, of some glit- 
tering puppet dignified with the title of Nabob or Nizam. 
The arts both of war and policy, which a few years later 
were successfully employed by the English, were first under- 
stood and practised by this ingenious and aspiring Frenchman. 

The state of India was such that scarcely any aggression 
could be without a decent pretext, either in old laws or in 
recent practice. All rights were in a state of utter uncer- 
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tainty ; and the Europeans who toox part in the disputes of 
the natives confounded the confusion, by applying to Asiatic 
politics the public law of the West, and analogies drawn from 
the feudal system. If it was convenient to treat a Nabob as 
an independent prince, there was an excellent plea for doing 
so. He was independent in fact. If it was convenient tc 
treat him as a mere deputy of the court of Delhi, there was 
no difficulty; for he was so in theory. If it was convenient 
to consider this office as an hereditary dignity, or as a dignity 
held during life only, or a dignity held only during the good 
pleasure of the Mogul, arguments and precedents might 
be found for every one of those views. The party who had 
the heir of Baber in their hands, represented him as the un- 
doubted, the legitimate, the absolute sovereign, whom all 
the subordinate authorities were bound to obey. The party 
against whom his name was used did not want plausible pre- 
texts for maintaining that the empire was de facto dissolved ; 

and that, though it might be proper to treat the Mogul with 
respect, as a venerable relic of an order of things which had 
passed away, 1t was absurd to regard him as the real master 
of Hindostan. | 

In the year 1748, died one of the most powerful of the 
new masters of India—the great Nizam al Mulk, Viceroy of 
the Deccan. His authority descended to his son Nazir Jung. 
Of the provinces subject to this high functionary, the Car- 
natic was the wealthiest and the most extensive. It was 
governed by an ancient Nabob, whose name the English 
corrupted into Anaverdy Khan. : 

But there were Pent: to the government both. of the 
viceroyalty and of the subordinate province. Mirzapha Jung, 
a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, appeared as the competitor of 
Nazir Jung. Chunda Sahib, "son-in-law of a former Nabob 
of the Carnatic, disputed the title of Anaverdy Khan. In the 
unsettled state of Indian law, it was easy for both Mirzapha 
Jung and Chunda Sahib to make out something like a claim 
of right. Ina society altogether disorganized, ~ they had no 
difficulty in finding greedy adventurers to follow their stand- 
ards. They united their interests, invaded the Carnatic, 
and applied for assistance to the French, whose fame had 
been raised by their success against the F English i in the recent 
war on the coast of Coromandel. 

Nothing could have happened more pleasing to the subtle 
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and ambitious Dupleix. To make a Nabob of the Caruatic 
—to make a Viceroy of the Deccan, to rule under their 
names the whole of southern India ;—this was indeed an 
attractive prospect. He allied himself with the pretenders, 
and sent four hundred French soldiers, and two thousand 
sepoys, disciplined after the European fashion, to the as- 
sistance of his confederates. A battle was fought. The 
French distinguished themselves greatly. Anaverdy Khan 
was defeated and slain. His son Mohammed Ali, who was 
afterwards well known in England as the Nabob of Arcot, 
and who owes to the eloquence of Burke a most unenviable 
immortality, fled with a scanty remnant of his army to 
Trichinopoly; and the conquerors became at once masters 
of almost every part of the Carnatic. 

This was but the beatae of the greatness of Dupleix. 
After some months of fighting, negotiation, and intrigue, his 
ability and good fortune seemed to have prevailed every- 
where. Nazir Jung perished by the hands of his own fol- 
lowers; Mirzapha Jung was master of the Deccan; and the © 
triamph of French arms and French policy was complete. 
At Pondicherry all was exultation and festivity. Salutes 
were fired from batteries, and Ze Deum sung in all the 
churches. The new Nizam came thither to visit his allies; 
and the ceremony of his installation was performed there 
with great pomp. Dupleix, dressed in the garb worn by 
Mohammedans of the highest rank, entered the town in the 
same palanquin with the Nizam, and in the pageant which 
followed, took precedan x of all the court. He was declared 
Governor of India, from the river Kristna to Cape Comorin, 
with authority superior even to that of Chunda Sahib. He 
was intrusted with the command of seven thousand cavalry. 
It was announced that no mint would be suffered to exist in 
the Carnatic except that at Pondicherry. A large portion 
of the treasures which former Viceroys of the Deccan had 
accumulated, found its way into the coffers of the French 
governor. It was rumoured that he had received two hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling in money, besides many valu- 
able jewels. In fact, there could scarcely be any limit to 
his gains. He now ruled thirty millions of people with 
almost absolute power. No honour or emolument could be 
obtained from the government but by his intervention. Ne 
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petition, unless signed by him, was even perused by the. 
Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months. 
But another prince of the same house was raised to the throne 
by French influence, and ratified all the promises of his pre- 
decessor. Dupleix was now the greatest potentate in India. 
' His countrymen boasted that his name was mentioned with 
awe even in the chambers of the palace of Delhi. The 
native population looked with amazement on the progress 
which, in the short space of four years, a Huropean adven- 
turer had made towards dominion in Asia. Nor was the 
yainglorious Frenchman content with reality of power. He 
loved to display it with arrogant ostentation before the eyes 
of his subjects and his rivals. Near the spot where his 
policy had obtainedits greatest triumph by the fall of Nazir 
Jung and the elevation of Mirzapha, he determined to erect 
a column, on the four sides of which four pompous inscrip- 
tions, in four languages, should proclaim his victory to all 
the nations of the Hast. Medals stamped with emblems of 
his success were buried beneath the foundations of this 
stately pillar, and round it rose a town bearing the haughty 
name of Dupleix Fatihabad; which is, being interpreted, 
the City of the Victory of Dupleix. The English had made 
some feeble and irresolute attempts to stop the rapid and 
brilliant career of the rival Company, and continued to recog- 
nise Mohammed Alias Nabob of the Carnatic. But the domi- 
nions of Mohammed Ali consisted of Trichinopoly alone ; and 
‘frichinopcly was now invested by Chunda Sahib and the. 
French auxiliaries. To raise the siege seemed impossible. 
The small foree which was then at Madras had no com- 
mander. Major Lawrence had returned to England; and not 
a single officer of established character remained in the set- 
tlement. “he natives had learned to look with contempt on 
the mighty nation which was soon to conquer and to rule 
them. They had seen the French colours flying at Fort St. 
George ; they had seen the chiefs of the English factory led 
in triumph through the streets of Pondicherry; they had 
seen the arms and counsels of Dupleix everywhere success- 
ful, while the opposition which the authorities of Madras 
had made to his progress, had served only to expose their 
own weakness, and to heighten his glory. At this moment, 
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_ the valour and genius of an obscure English youth suddenly 
turned the tide of fortune. 

Clive was now twenty-five years old. After hesitating 
for some time between a military and a commercial life, he 
had at length been placed in a post which partook of both 
characters—that of commissary to the troops, with the rank 
of captain. The present emergency called forth all his 
powers. He represented to his superiors, that unless some - 
vigorous effort were made, Trichinopoly would fall, the house 
of Anaverdy Khan would perish, and the French would 
become the real masters of the whole peninsula of India. It 
was absolutely necessary to strike some daring blow. If an 
attack were made on Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, and 
the favourite residence of the Nabobs, it was not impossible 
that the siege of Trichinopoly would be raised. The heads 
of the English settlement, now thoroughly alarmed by the 
success of Dupleix, and apprehensive that, in the event of a 
new war between France and Great Britain, Madras would 
be instantly taken and destroyed, approved of Clive’s plan, 
and intrusted the execution of it to himself. The young 
captain was put at the head of two hundred English soldiers, 
and three hundred sepoys armed and disciplined after the 
European fashion. Of the eight officers who commanded 
this little force under him, not a single one had ever been in 
action, and four of the eight were factors of the Company, 
whom Clive’s example had induced to offer their services. 
The weather was stormy; but Clive pushed on, through 
thunder, lightning, and rain, to the gates of Arcot. The 
garrison, in a panic, evacuated the fort, and the Hnglish 
entered it without a blow. | 

But Clive well knew that he would not be suffered to 
retain undisturbed possession of his conquest. He instantly 
‘began to collect provisions, to throw up works, and to make 
preparations for sustaining a siege. The garrison, which . 
had fled at his approach, had now recovered from its dismay, 
and, having been swollen by large reinforcements from the 
neighbourhood to a force of three thousand men, encamped 
close to the town. At dead of night, Clive marched out 
of the fort, attacked the camp by surprise, slew great num- 
bers, dispersed the rest, and returned to his quarters with- 
out having lost a single man. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried te 
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Chunda Sahib, who, with his French allies, was besieging 
Trichinopoly. He immediately detached four thousand meu 
from his camp, and sent them to Arcot. They were speedily 
joined by the remains of the force which Clive had lately 
scattered. They were further strengthened by two thousand 
men from Vellore; and by a still more important reinforce- 
- ment of a hundred and fifty French soldiers, whom Dupleix 
despatched from Pondicherry. The whole of this army, 
amounting to about ten thousand men, was under the com- 
mand of Rajah Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib. 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which 
seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls 
were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too narrow to 
admit the guns, the battlements too low to protect the sol- 
diers. he little garrison had been greatly reduced by 
casualties. It now consisted of a hundred and twenty 
Huropeans and two hundred sepoys. Only four officers 
were left; the stock of provisions was scanty; and the 
commander, who had to conduct the defence under circum- 
stances so discouraging, was a young man of five-and- 
twenty, who had been bred a book-keeper. 

During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty days 
the young captain maintained the defence, with a firmness, 
vigilance, and ability which would have done honour to the 
oldest marshal in Europe. The breach, however, increased 
day by day. The garrison began to feel the pressure of 
hunger. Under such circumstances, any troops so scantily 
provided with officers might have been expected to show 
signs of insubordination; and the danger was peculiarly 
great in a force composed of men differing widely from each 
other in extraction, colour, language, manners, and religion. 
But the devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed 
anything that is related of the tenth legion of Cesar, or of _ 
the Old Guard of Napoleon. The sepoys came to Clive— 
not to complain of their scanty fare, but to propose that all 
the grain should be given to the Europeans, who required 
more nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin 
gruel, they said, which was strained away from the rice, 
would suffice for themselves. History contains no more 
touching instance of military fidelity, or of the influence 
of a commanding mind. 

An attempt made by the governinent of Madras to relieve 
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the place had failed. But there was hope from auother 
quarter. A body of six thousand Mahrattas, half soldiers, 
half robbers, under the command of a chief named Morari 
Row, had been hired to assist Mohammed Ali; but think- 
ing the French power irresistible, and the triump4 of 
Chunda Sahib certain, they had hitherto remained inactive 
on the frontiers of the Carnatic. The fame of the defence 
of Arcot roused them from their torpor. Morari Row de- 
clared that he had never before believed that Englishmen 
could fight, but that he would willingly help them since he 
saw that they had spirit to help themselves. Rajah Sahib 
learned that the Mahrattas were in motion. It was neces- 
sary for him to be expeditious. He first tried negotiation. 
He offered large bribes to Clive, which were rejected with 
scorn. He vowed that, if his proposals were not accepted, 
he would instantly storm the fort, and put every man in it 
to the sword. Clive told him, in reply, with characteristic 
haughtiness, that his father was a usurer, that his army was 
a rabble, and that he would do well to think twice before 
he sent such poltroons into a breach defended by English 
soldiers. ee 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. The day was 
well suited to a bold military enterprise. It was the great 
Mohammedan festival which is sacred to the memory of 
Hosein the son of Ali. The history of Islam contains no- 
thing more touching than that mournful legend :—how the 
chief of the Fatimites, when all his brave followers had 
perished round him, drank his latest draught of water and 
uttered his latest prayer—how the assassins carriéd his head 
in triumph—how the tyrant smote the lifeless lips with his 
stafi—and how a few old men recollected with tears that 
they had seen those lips pressed to the lips of the prophet 
of God. After the lapse of nearly twelve centuries, the 
‘recurrence of this solemn season excites the fiercest and 
saddest emotions in the bosoms of the devout Moslems of 
India. ‘They work themselves up to such agonies of rage 
and lamentation, that some, it is said, have given up the 
ghost from the mere effect of mental excitement. They 
believe that whoever during this festival falls in arms against 
the infidels, atones by his death for all the sins of his life, 
and passes at once to the gardens of the Houris. It was 
at this time that Rajah Sahib determined to assault Arcot. 
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Stimulating drugs were employed to aid the effect of reli- 
gious zeal, and the besiegers, drunk with enthusiasm, drunk 
with bang, rushed furiously to the attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, had 
made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, had 
thrown himself on his bed. He was awakened by the 
alarm, and was instantly at his post. The enemy advanced, 
driving before them elephants whose foreheads were armed 
with iron plates. It was expected that the gates would 
yield to the shock of these living battering rams. But the 
huge beasts no sooner felt the English musket-balls than 
they turned round, and rushed furiously away, trampling 
on the multitude that had urged them forward. A raft was 
launched on the water which filled one part of the ditch. 
Clive, perceiving that his Lue aga at that post did not under-- 
stand their business, took the management of a piece of 
artillery himself, and cleared the raft in a few minutes. 
Where the moat was dry, the assailants mounted with great 
boldness; but they were received with a fire so heavy, and 
so well directed, that it soon quelled the courage even of 
fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear ranks of the Eng- 
lish kept the front ranks supplied with a constant succession 
of loaded muskets, and every shot told on the living mass 
~ below. After three desperate onsets, the besiegers retired 
behind the ditch. 

The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of the 
assailants fell. The garrison lost only five or six men. The 
besieged passed an anxious night, looking for a renewal cf 
the attack. But when day broke the enemy were no more 
to be seen. They had retired, leaving to the English seve- 
ral guns and a large quantity of ammunition. 

The news was received at Fort St. George with transports 
of joy and pride. Clive was justly regarded as a man equal 
to any command. Two hundred English soldiers and seven 
hundred sepoys were sent to him, and with this force he in- 
stantly commenced offensive operations. He took the fort 
of Timery, effected a junction with a division of Morari 
- Row’s army, and hastened by foreed marches to attack Ra. 
jah Sahib, who was at the head of about five thousand men, 
of whom three hundred were French. The action was 
sharp; but Clive gained a complete victory. The military 
chest of Rajah Sahib fell into the hands of the conquerors 
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Six hundred sepoys who had served in the enemy’s army 
came oyer to Clive’s quarters, and were taken into the Bri: 
tish service. Conjeveram surrendered without a blow. The 
Governor of Arnee deserted Chunda Sahib, and a 
the title of Mohammed Ali. 

Had the entire direction of the war been intrusted ‘to 
Clive, it would probably have been brought to a speedy 
close. But the timidity and incapacity which appeared in 
all the movements of the English, except where he was per- 
sonally present, protracted the struggle. The Mahrattas 
muttered that his soldiers were of a different race from the 
British whom they found elsewhere. The effect of this lan-. 
guor was that in no long time Rajah Sahib, at the head of 
a considerable army, in which were four hundred French 
troops, appeared almost under the guns of Fort St. George, 
and laid waste the villas and gardens of the gentlemen of 
the English settlement. But he was again encountered and 

defeated by Clive. More than a hundred of the French 
were killed or taken—a loss more serious than that of thou- 
sands of natives. The victorious army marched from the 
field of battle to Fort St. David. On the road lay the City 
of the Victory of Dupleix, and the stately monument which 
was designed to commemorate the triumphs of France in 
the Hast. Clive ordered both the city and the monument 
to be rased to the ground. He was induced, we believe, to 
take this step, not ‘by personal or national malevolence, but 
by a just and profound policy. The town and its pompous 
name, the pillar and its vaunting inscriptions, were among 
the devices by which Dupleix had laid the public mind of 
India under a spell. This spell it was Clive’s business to 
break. The natives had been-taught that France was con- 
fessedly the first power in Europe, and that the English did 
not presume to dispute her supremacy. No measure could 
be more effectual for the removing of this delusion than the _ 
»ublic and solemn demolition of the French trophies. 

The government of Madras, encouraged by these events, 
determined to send a strong detachment, under Clive, to 
reinforce the garrison of Trichinopoly. But just at this 
conjuncture, Major Lawrence arrived from England, and 
assumed the chief command. From the waywardness and 
impatience of control which had characterized Clive, both 
at school and in the counting-house, it might have been ex- 
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pected that he would not, after such achievements, act with 
zeal and good humour in a subordinate capacity. But Law- 
rence had early treated him with kindness; and it is bare 
Justice to Clive to say, that proud and overbearing as he 
was, kindness was never thrown away upon him. He 
cheerfully placed himself under the orders of his old friend, 
and exerted himself as strenuously in the second post as he 
could have done in the first. Lawrence well knew the 
value of such assistance. Though himself gifted with no 
intellectual faculty higher than plain good sense, he fully 
appreciated the powers of his brilliant coadjutor. Though 
he had made a methodical study of military tactics, and, 
like all men regularly bred to a profession, was disposed to 
look with disdain upon interlopers, he had yet liberality 
enough to acknowledge that Clive was an exception to com- 
mon rules. ‘Some people,’ he wrote, “are pleased to 
term Captain Clive fortunate and lucky; but, in my opi- 
nion, from the knowledge I have of the gentleman, he de- 
served and might expect from his conduct everything as it 
fell out ;—-a man of an undaunted resolution, of a cool tem- 
per, and a presence of mind which never left him in the 
ereatest danger—born a soldier; for, without a military 
education of any sort, or much conversing with any of the 
profession, from his judgment and good sense, he led on an 
army like an experienced officer and a brave soldier, with a 
prudence that certainly warranted success.” 

The French had no commander to oppose to the two 
friends. Dupleix, not inferior in talents for negotiation 
and intrigue to any Huropean who has borne a part in the 
revolutions of India, was not qualified to direct in person 
military operations. He had not been bred a soldier, and 
had no inclination to become one. His enemies accused 
him of personal cowardice; and he defended himself in a 
strain worthy of Captain Bobadil. He kept away from shot, 
he said, because silence and tranquillity were propitious to 
his genius, and he found it difficult to pursue his medita- 
tions amidst the noise of fire-arms. He was then under the 
necessity of intrusting to others the execution of his great 
warlike designs: and he bitterly complained that he was 
ill-served. He had indeed been assisted by one officer of 
eminent merit, the celebrated Bussy.. But Bussy had 
marched northward with the Nizam, and was fully em. 
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ployed in looking after his own interests, and those of 
France, at the court of that prince. Among the officers 
who remained with Dupleix, there was not a single man of 
talent; and many of them were boys, at whose ignorance 
and folly the common soldiers laughed. } 

The English triumphed everywhere. The besiegers of 
Trichinopoly were themselves besieged and compelled to 
capitulate. Chunda Sahib fell into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, and was put to death, at the instigation probably of 
his competitor, Mohammed Ali. The spirit of Dupleix, 
however, was unconquerable, and his resources inexhausti- 
ble. From his employers in Europe he no longer received 
help or countenance. They condemned his policy. They 
allowed him no pecuniary assistance. They sent him for 
troops only the sweepings of the galleys. Yet still he per- 
sisted, intrigued, bribed, promised ;—lavished his private 
fortune, strained his credit, procured new diplomas from 
Delhi, raised up new enemies to the government of Madras 
on every side, and even among the allies of the English 


Company. But all wasin vain. Slowly, but steadily, the . 


power of Britain continued to increase, and that of France 
to decline. 


‘The health of Clive had never been good during his resi- ~ 


dence in India, and his constitution was now so much 
impaired that he determined to return to England. Before 
his departure he undertook a service of considerable diffi- 
culty, and performed it with his usual vigour and dexterity. 
The Forts of Covelong and Chingleput were- occupied by 


French garrisons. It was determined to send a force against - 


them. But the only force available for this purpose was of 
such a description, that no officer but Clive would risk his 
reputation by commanding it. It consisted of five hundred 
newly-levied sepoys and two hundred recruits who had just 
landed from England, and who were the worst and lowest 
wretches that the Company’s crimps could pick up in the 
flash-houses in London. Clive, ill and exhausted as he was, 
undertook to make an army of this undisciplined rabble, and 
marched with them to Covelong. A shot from the fort 
killed one of these extraordinary soldiers; on which all the 
rest faced about and ran away, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that Clive rallied them. On another occasion the 
noise of a gun terrified the sentinels so much that one of 
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them was found, some hours later, at the bottom of a well. 
Clive gradually accustomed them to danger, and by exposing 
himself constantly in the most perilous situaticns, shamed 
them into courage. He at length succeeded in forming a 
respectable force out of his unpromising materials. Cove- 
long fell. Clive learned that a strong detachment was 
‘marching to relieve it from Chingleput. He took measures 
to prevent the enemy from learning that they were too late, 
laid an ambuscade for them on the road, killed a hundred 
of them with one fire, took three hundred prisoners, pursued 
the fugitives to the gates of Chingleput, laid siege instantly 
to that fastness, reputed one of the strongest in India, made 
a breach, and was on the point of storming, when the Hrenuh 
commandant capitulated and retired with his men. 

Clive returned to Madras victorious, but in a siate of 
health which rendered it impossible for him to remain there 
long. He married at this time a young lady of the name 
of Maskelyne, sister of the eminent mathematician who long 
held the post of Astronomer-Royal. She is described as 
handsome and accomplished, and her husband’s letters, it is 
said, contain proofs that he was devotedly attached to her. 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive embarked 
with his bride for England. He returned a very different 
person from the pocr, slighted boy who had been sent out 
ten years before to seek his fortune. He was only twenty- 
seven; yet his country already respected him as one of her 
first soldiers. There was then general peace in Europe. 
The Carnatic was the only part of the world where the Eng- 
lish and French were in arms against each other. The vast 
schemes of Dupleix had exszited no small uneasiness in the 
city of London; and the rapid turn of fortune which was 
chiefly owing to the courage and talents of Clive, had been 
hailed with great delight.. The young captain was known 
at the India House by the honourable nickname of General 
Clive, and was toasted by that appellation at the feasts of the 
Directors. On his arrival in England he found himself an 
object of general interest and admiration. The Hast India 
Company thanked him for his services in the warmest terms, 
and presented him with a sword set with diamonds. With 
rare delicacy, he declined to receive this token of gratitude, 
unless a similar compliment was paid to his friend and 
commander, Lawrence. 
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It may easily be supposed that Clive was most cordially 
welcomed home by his family, who were delighted by his 
success, though they seem to have been hardly able to com- 
prehend how their naughty, idle Bobby had become so great 
aman. His father had been singularly hard of belief. Not 
until the news of the defence of Arcot arrived in England 
was the old gentleman heard to growl out, that after all the 
booby had something in him. His expressions of approba- 
tion became stronger and stronger as news arrived of one 
brilliant exploit after another; and he was at length 
immoderately fond and proud of his son. 7 

Clive’s relations had very substantial reasons for rejoicing _ 
at his return. Considerable sums of prize-money had fallen 
to his share, and he had brought home several thousands, 
some of which he expended in extricating his father from ~ 
pecuniary difficulties, and in redeeming the family estate. 
The remainder he appears to have dissipated in the eourse 
of about two years. He lived splendidly, dressed gaily even 
for those times, kept a carriage and saddled horses, and, not 
content with these ways of getting rid of his money, resorted 
to the most speedy and effectual of all modes of evacuation, 
a contested election followed by a petition. 

At the time of the general election of 1754, the govern- 
ment was in a very singular state. There was scarcely any 
formal opposition. The Jacobites had been cowed by the 
issue of the last rebellion. The Tory party had fallen into 
utter contempt. It had been deserted by all the men of 
talents who had belonged to it, and had scarcely given a 
symptom of life during some years. The small faction 
which had been held together by the influence and promises 
of Prince Frederick had been dispersed by his death. 
Almost every public man of distinguished talents in the 
kingdom, whatever his early connexions had been, was in 
office, and called himselfa Whig. But this extraordinary 
appearance of concord was quite delusive. The admi-- 
nistration itself was distracted by bitter enmitics and con- 
flicting pretensions. The chief object of its members was 
to depress and supplant each other. The prime minister, 
Newcastle, weak, timid, jealous, and perfidious, was at once 
detested and despised by the most important members of 
his government, and by none more than by Henry Fox, the 
Secretary at War ‘This able, daring, and ambitious man 
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seized every opportunity of crossing the First Lord of the 
Treasury, from whom he well knew that he had little to 
dread and little to hope; for Newcastle was through life 
equally afraid of breaking with men of parts and of 
promoting them. 

Newcastle had set his heart on returning two members 
for St. Michael, one of those wretched Cornish boroughs 
which were swept away by the Reform Actin 1852. He 
was opposed by Lord Sandwich, whose influence had long 
beemw paramount there ; and Fox exerted himself strenuously 
in Sandwich’s behalf. Clive, who had been introduced to 
Fox, and very kindly received by him, was brought forward 
on the Sandwich interest, and was returned. But a petition 
was presented against the return, and was backed by the 
whole interest of the Duke of Newcasile. 

The case was heard, according to the usage of that time, 
before a committee of the whole House. Questions respect- 
ing clections were then considered merely as party questions. 
Judicial impartiality was not even affected. Sir Robert 
Walpole was in the habit of saying openly, that in election 
battles there ought to be no quarter. On the present oc- 
casion the excitement was great. The matter really at 
issue was, not whether Clive had been properly or impro- 
perly returned; but whether Newcastle or Fox was to be 
master of the new House of Commons, and consequently 
first minister. The contest was long and obstinate, and sue- 
cess seemed to lean sometimes to one side and sometimes to 
the other.. Fox put forth all his rare powers of debate, | 
beat half the lawyers in the House at their own weapons, 
and carried division after division against the whole influ- 
ence of the Treasury. The committee decided in Clive’s 
favour. But when the resolution was reported to the House, 
things tock a different course. The remnant of the Tory 
Opposition, contemptible as it was, had yet sufficient weight 
to turn the scale between the nicely balanced parties of 
Newcastle and Fox. Newcastle the Tories could only, despise. 
Hox they hated, as the boldest and most subtle politician, 
and the ablest debater among the Whigs; as the steady 
friend of Walpole, as the devoted adherent ‘of the Duke of 
Cumberland. After wavering until the last moment, they 
determined to vote in a body with the prime minister's 
friends. The consequence was, that the House, by a small 
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minority, rescinded the decision of the committee, and 
Clive was unseated. | 7 

Bjected from Parliament, and straitened in his means, 
he naturally began to look again towards India. The Com- 
pany and the government were eager to avail themselves of 
his services. A treaty favourable to England had indeed 
. been concluded in the Carnatic. Dupleix had been super- 
seded, and had returned with the wreck of his immense 
fortune to Europe, where calumny and chicanery soon 
hunted him to his grave. But many signs indicated that 
a war between France and Great Britain was at hand, 
and it was therefore thought desirable to send an able com- 
mander to the Company’s settlements in India. The Di- 
rectors appointed Clive Governor of Fort St. David. The 
king gave him the commission of a lieutenant-colonel in 
the British army, and in 1755 he again sailed for Asia. 

The first service in which he was employed after his 
return to the Hast, was the reduction of the stronghold of 
Gheriah. This fortress, built on a craggy promontory, and 
almost surrounded by the ocean, was the den of a pirate 
named Angria, whose barks had long been the terror of the 
Arabian Gulf. Admiral Watson, who commanded the 
English squadron in the Hastern seas, burned Angria’s flect, 
while Clive attacked the fastness by land. The place soon 
fell, and a booty of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling was divided among the conquerors. — 

After this exploit Clive proceeded to his government of 
Fort St. David. Before he had been there two months, he 
received intelligence which called forth all the energy of 
his bold and active mind. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the house of 
Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India 
possessed such natural advantages, both for agriculture 
and commerce. The Ganges, rushing through a hundred 
channels to the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould, 
which, even under the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an 
English April. The rice fields yield an increase such as is 
elsewhere unknown. Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are pre- 
duced with similar exuberance. The rivers afford an inex- 
haustible supply of fish. ‘The desolate islands along the 
sea-coast, overgrown by noxious vegetation, and swarming 
with deer and tigers, supply the cultivated districts with 
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abundance of salt. The great stream which fertilizes the 
soil is at the same time the chief highway of Hastern com- 
merece. Qn its banks, and on those of its tributary waters, 
are the wealthiest marts, the most splendid capitals, and 
the most sacred shrines of India. The tyranny of man 
had for ages struggled in vain against the overflowing bounty 
of nature. In spite of the Mussulman despot and of the 
Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known through the East 
as the garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom. Its popula- 
tion multiplied exceedingly. Other provinces were nou- 
rished from the overflowing of its granaries; and the ladies 
of London and Paris were clothed in the delicate produce 
of its looms. The race by whom this rich tract was peo- 
pled, enervated by a soft climate and accustomed to peace- 
ful avocations, bore the same relation to other Asiatics 
which the Asiatics generally bear to the bold and energetic 
children of Europe. The Castilians have a proverb, “that 
in Valencia the earth is water and the men women; and 
the description is at least equally applicable to the vast 
plain of the Lower Ganges. Whatever the Bengalee does 
he does languidly. His favourite pursuits are sedentary. 
He shrinks from bodily exercise; and, though voluble in 
dispute and singularly pertinacious in ‘the war of chicane, 
he seldom engages in a personal conflict, and scarcely ever 
enlists asa soldier. We doubt whether there be a hundred 
genuine Bengalees in the whole army of the Hast India 
Company. ‘There never, perhaps, existed a people so 
thoroughly fittsd by nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Kurope had iow pos- 
sessed factories in Bengal. The French were settled, as they 
still are, at Chandernagore, on the Hoogley. Lower down 
the stream the English had built Fort Wilham. <A church 
and ample warehouses rose in the vicinity. A row of 
spacious houses, belonging to the chief factors of the Hast 
India Company, lined the banks of the river; and in the 
neighbourhood had sprung up a large and busy native town, 
where some Hindoo m2rchants of great opulence had fixed 
their abode. But the tract now covered by the palaces of 
Chowringhee contained only a few miserable huts thatched 
with straw. A jungle, abandoned to water-fowls and 
alligators, covered the site of the present Citadel, and the 
Qourse, which is now daily crowded at sunset with the 
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gayest equipages of Calcutta. For the ground on which the 
settlement stood, the English, like other great landholders, 
paid rent to the government; and they were, like other great 
landholders, permitted to exercise a certain jurisdiction with- 
in their domain. 

The great province of Bengal, topbtlién with Orissa and 
Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy whom the 
English called Aliverdy Khan, and who, like the other vice- 
roys of the Mogul, had become virtually independent. He 
died in 1756, and the sovereignty descended to his grandson, 
a youth under twenty, who bore the name of Surajah Dowlah. 
Oriental despots are perhaps the worst class of human 
beings; and this unhappy boy was one of the worst specimens 
ot his class. His understanding was naturally feeble, and 
his temper naturally unamiable. His education had been 
such as would have enervated even a vigorous intellect, and 
perverted even a generous disposition. He was unreasonable, 
because nobody ever dared to reason with him; and selfish, 
because he had never been made to feel himself dependent — 
on the good-will of others. Harly debauchery had wonerved 
his body and his mind. He indulged immoderately in the 
use of ardent spirits, which aaflanied his weak brain almost 
to madness. His chosen companions were flatterers, sprung 
from the dregs of the people, and recommended by nothing 
but buffooner y and Servility. It is said that he had arrived 
at that last stage of human depravity when cruelty becomes 
pleasing for its own sake—when the sight of pain as pain, 
where no advantage is to be gained, no ‘offence punished, no 
danger averted, is an agreeable excitement. It had early 
been his amusement to torture beasts and birds; and when 
he grew up, he enjoyed with still keener relish the misery 

f his fellow-creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. It 
was his whim to do so; and his whims were never ‘opposed. 
He had also turmed a very exaggerated notion of the wealth 
which might be obtained by plundering them ; and his feeble 
and uncultivated mind was incapable of perceiving that the 
ciches of Calcutta, had they been even greater than he ima- 
gined, would not compensate him for what he must lose if 
the Kuropean trade, of which Bengal was a chief seat, should 
ve driven by his violence to some other quarter. Pretexts for 
a quarrel were readily found. The Winglish, in expectation 
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of a war with France, had begun to fortify their settlement 
without.a special permission from the Nabob. A rich native 
whom he lenged to plunder had taken refuge at Calcutta, 
and had not been delivered up. On such grounds as these 
Surajah Dowlah marched with a great army against Fort 
William. . 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been forced 
by Dupleix to become stuedrnen and soldiers. ‘Those in 
Bengal were still mere traders, and were terrified and bewil- 
dered by the approaching danger. The governor, who had 

eard much of Surajah Dowlah’s cruelty, was frightened 
out of his wits, jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the 
nearest ship. The ginny é commandant thought that he 
could pie do bette er than follow so good an example. ‘The 
fort was taken after a feeble resistance, and great numbers 
of the nalish fell into the hands of the conquerors. The 
Nabob seated himself with regal pomp in the principal hall 
of the factory, and ordered Mr. Holwell, the first in rank 
among the prisoners, to be brought before him. He abused 
the insolence of the English, and erumbled at the smallness 
of the treasure he had found, but promised to spare their 
lives, and retired to rest 

Then was caininidtieds that great crime, memorable for its 
singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous retribution 
by which it was followed. The English captives were left 
at the mercy of the guards, and the guards determined to 
secure them for the night in the prison of the garrison, a 
chamber known by the fearful name of the Black Hole. 
Even for a single Huropean malefactor that dungeon would, 
in such a climate, have been too close and narrow. The 
space was only twenty feet square. The air-holes were small 
and obstructed. It was the summer solstice—the season 
when the fierce heat of Bengal can scarcely be rendered 
tolerable to natives of England by lofty halls and the con- 
stant waving of fans. The number of the prisoners was one 
hundred and forty-six. When they were ordered to enter 
the cell, they imagined that the soldiers were joking; and, 
being in high spirits on account of the promise of the Nabob 
to spare their lives, they laughed and jested at the absurdity 
of the notion. ‘They soon discovered their mistake. They 
expostulated; they entreated; but-in vain. The guards 
threatened to cut down all who hesitated. he captives 
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were driven into the cell at the point of the sword, and the 
door was instantly shut and locked upon them. - 

Nothing in history or fiction—not even the story which 
Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he had wiped 
his bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer—approaches the 
horrors which were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night. They cried for mercy. They strove to burst the 
docr. Holwell, who, even in that extremity, retained some 
presence of mind, offered large bribes to the jailers. But 
the answer was that nothing could be done without the 
Nabob’s orders, that the Nabob was asleep, and that he 
would be angry if anybody awoke him. Then the prisoners 
went mad with despair. They trampled each other down, 
fought for the places at the windows, fought for the pittance 
of water with which the cruel mercy of the murderers 
mocked their agonies—raved, prayed, blasphemed—im- 
plored the guards to fire among them. The jailers in the 
mean time held lights to the bars, and shouted with laugh- 
ter at the frantic struggles of their victims. At length the © 
tumult died away in low gasps and moanings. The day 
broke. ‘The Nabob had slept off his debauch, and per- 
mitted the deor to be opened. But it was some time before 
the soldiers could make a lane for the survivors, by piling 
up on each side the heaps of corpses, on which the burning 
climate had already begun to do its loathsome work. When 
ai length a passage was made, twenty-three ghastly figures, 
such as their own mothers would not have known, staggered . 
one by one out of the charnel house. A pit was instantly 
dug. The dead bodies, a hundred and twenty-three in num- 
ber, were flung into it promiscuously, and covered up. 

But these things, which, after the lapse of more than 
eighty years, cannot be told or read without horror, awa- 
kened neither remorse nor pity in the bosom of the savage 
Nabob. He inflicted no punishment on the murderers. He - 
showed no tenderness to the survivors. Some of them, 
indeed, from whom nothing was to be got, were suffered to 
depart; but those from whom it was thought that anything 
could be extorted, were treated with execrable cruelty. 
Holwell, unable to ‘walk, was carried before the tyrant, who 
reproached him; thre eatened him, and sent him up the 
country in irons ; ; together with some other gentlemen whe 
were suspected of knowing rore than they chose to tell 
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about the treasures of the Company. These persons, still 
bowed down by the sufferings of that great agony, were 
lodged in miserable sheds, and fed only with grain and 
water, till at length the intercessions of the female relations 
of the Nabob procured their release.. One Englishwoman 
had survived that night. She was placed in the harem of 
the prince, at Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah, in the mean time, sent letters to his nomi- 
nal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late conquest in the 
most pompous language. He placed a garrison in Fort Wil- 
liam, forbade any Englishman to dwell in the neighbourhood, 
and directed that, in memory of his great actions, Calcutta 
should thenceforward be called Alinagore, that is to say, the 
Port of God. 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached Ma- 
dras, and excited the fiercest and bitterest resentment. The 
cry of the whole settlement was for vengeance. Within 
forty-eight hours after the arrival of the intelligence, it was 
determined that an expedition should be sent to the Hoog- 
ley, and that Clive should be at the head of the land forces. 
The naval armament was under the command of Admiral 
Watson. Nine hundred English infantry—fine troops and 
full of spirit—and fifteen hundred sepoys, composed the 
army which sailed to punish a prince who had more subjects 
and larger revenues than the King of Prussia or the Km- 
press Maria Theresa. In October the expedition sailed; but 
it had to make its way against adverse winds, and did not 

reach Bengal till December. 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at Moorshe- 
dabad. He was so profoundly ignorant of the state ot 
foreign countries, that he often used to say that there were 
not ten thousand men in all Hurope; and it had never oc- 
curred to him as possible, that the English would dare tv 
invade his dominions. But, though undisturbed by any 
fear of their military power, he began to miss them greatly. 
His revenues fell off; and his ministers succeeded in mak- 
ing him understand that a ruler may sometimes find it more 
profitable to protect traders in the open enjoyment of their 
gains than to put them to the torture for the purpose of 
discovering hidden chests of gold and jewels. He was 
already disposed to permit the Company to resume its mer- 
cantile operations in his country, when he received the news 
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that an English armament was in the Hoogley. He in 
stantly ordered all his troops to assemble at Moorshedabad, 
and marched towards Calcutta. 

Clive had commenced operations with his usual vigour. 
He took Budgebudge, routed the garrison of Fort William, 
recovered Calcutta, stormed and sacked Hoogley. The 
Nabob, already disposed to make some concessions to tne 
English, was confirmed in his pacific disposition by these 
proofs of their power and spirit. He aceordingly made 
overtures to the chiefs of the invading armament, and of- 
fered to restore the factory, and to give compensation to 
those whom he had despoiled. 

Clive’s profession was war; and he felt that there was 
something disereditable in an accommodation with Surajah 
Dowlah. But his power was limited. A committee, chiefly 
composed of servants of the Company, who had fied from 
Caleutta, had the principal direction of affairs; and these 
persons were eager to be restored to their posts, and com- 
pensated for their losses. The government of Madras, ap- 
prised that war had commenced in Europe, and apprehensive 
of an attack from the French, became impatient for the 
return of the armament. The promises of the Nabob were 
large, the chances of a contest doubtful; and Clive con- 
sented to treat—though he expressed his regret that things 
should-not be concluded: in so glorious a manner as he could 
have wished. 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in the 
life of Clive. Hitherto he had been merely a soldier, earry- 
ing into effect, with eminent ability and valour, the plans 
of others. Henceforth he is to. be chiefly regarded as a 
statesman; and his military movements are to be considered 
as subordinate to his political designs. -That in his new 
capacity he displayed great talents, and obtained great sue- 
cess, 18 undeniable. But it is also undeniable, that the 
transactions in which. he now began to take a part, have 
ieft a stain on his moral character. 

We can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm, who 
is obstinately resolved to see nothing but honour and integ- 
rity in the conduct of his hero. But we can as little agree 
with Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as to'say that Clive was 
a man “to whom deception, when it suited his purpose, 
never cost a pang.’ Clive.seems to us ‘jo have been consti- 
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tutionally the very opposite of a knave—bold even to 
temerity—sincere even to a in friend- 
ship—open in enmity. Neither in his private life, nor in 
those parts of his public life in which he had to do with his 
countrymen, do we find any signs of a propensity to cunning. 

On the contrary, in all the disputes j in which he was engaged 
as an Englishman against Englishmen—from his. boxing- 
matches at school to the stormy altercations at the India 
House and in Parliament, amidst which his latter years 
were passed—his very faults were those of a high and mag- 
nanimous spirit. ‘The truth seems to have been, that he 
considered Oriental politics as a game in which nothing was 
unfair. He knew that the standard of morality among the 
natives of India differed widely from that established in 
Mngland. He knew that he had to deal with men destitute 
of what in Hurope is called honour—with men who would 
give any promise without hesitation, and break any promise 
without shame—with men who would unscrupulously em- 
ploy corruption, perjury, forgery, to compass their ends. 
His letiers show that the great difference between Asiatic 
and Huropean morality was constantly in his thoughts. He 
seems to have imagined—most erroneously in our opinion— 
that he could effect nothing against such adversaries, if he 
was content to be bound by ties from which they were free 
—if he went on telling truth, and hearing none—if he 
fulfilled, to his own hurt, all his engagemeuts with confe- 
derates who never kept an engagement that was not to their 
advantage. Accordingly this man, in all the other parts of 
his life an honourable English gentleman and soldier, was 
no sooner matched against an Indian intriguer than he 
pecame himself an Indian intriguer; and descended, with- 
out scruple, to falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, to the 
substitution of documents, and to the counterfeiting of 
hands. 

The negotiations between the English and the Naboh 
were carried on chiefly by two agents—Mr. Watts, a servant 
af the Company, and a Bengalee of the name of Omichund. 

4iis Omichund had been one of the wealthiest native mer 
chants resident at Calcutta, and had sustained great losses 
in consequence of the Nabob’s expedition against that plac. 
In the course of his commercial transactions, he had seen 
much of the English, and was peculiarly qualified to serve 
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as a madium of communication between them and a native 
court. He possessed great influence with his own race, and 
had in large measure the Hindoo talente-—-quick observation, 
tact, dexterity, perseverance—and the Hindoo vices—ser- 
vility, greediness, and treachery. 

The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an Indian 
statesman, and all the levity of a boy whose mind has been 
enfeebled. by power and self-indulgence. He promised, 
retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he advanced with 
his army in a threatening manner towards Calcutta; but 
when he saw the resolute front which the English presented, 
he fell back in alarm, and consented to make peace with 
them on their own terms. The treaty was no sooner con- 
cluded, than he formed new designs against them. He 
intrigued with the French authorities at Chandernagore. 
He invited Bussy to march from the Deccan to the Hoogley, 
and to drive the English out of Bengal. All this was well 
known to Clive and Watson. They determined accordingly 
to strike a decisive blow, and to attack Chandernagore. 
before the force. there could be strengthened by new arrivals, 
either from the south of India or from Europe. Watson 
directed. the expedition by water, Clive by land. The sue- 
cess of the combined movements was rapid and complete. 
The fort, the garrison, the artillery, the military stores, ull 
fell into the hands of the English. Nearly five hundred 
Kiuropean troops were among the prisoners. 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English, even while | 
he was still able to oppose to them their French rivals. The 
French were now vanquished; and he began to regard the 
Inglish with still greater fear and still greater hatred. His 
weak and unprincipled mind oscillated between servility and 
insolence. One day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as 
part of the compensation due for the wrongs which he had 
committed. The next day he sent a present of jewels to 
Bussy, exhorting that distinguished officer to hasten to pro- 
tect Bengal ‘against Clive, the daring im war, on whom,” 
says his highness, ‘‘may all bad fortune attend.” He 
ordered his army to march against the Hnglish. He coun- 
tcrmanded his orders. He tore Clive’s letters. He then 
sent answers in the most florid language of compliment. He 
ordered Watts out of his presence, ard threatened to impale 
him. He again sent for him, and begged pardon for hig 
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intemperance. In the mean time, his wretched maladmin- 
istration, his folly, his dissolute manners, and his love of 
the lowest company, had disgusted all classes of his sub- 
jects—soldiers, traders, civil functionaries, the proud and 
estentatious Mohammedans, the timid, supple, and parsimo- 
nious Hindoos. A formidable confederacy was formed 
against him; in which were included Roydullub, the mi- 
nister of finance, Meer Jaflier, the principal commander of 
the troops, and Jugget Seit, the richest banker in India. 
The plot was confided to the "English agents, and a commu- 
nication was opened between the malcontents at Moorshe- 
dabad and the committee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much hesitation; but Clive’s 

voice was given in favour of the conspirators, and his vigour 
and firmness bore down all opposition. It was determined 
that the English should lend their powerful assistance to 
depose Surajah Dowlah, and to place Meer Jaffier on the 
throne of Bengal. In return, Meer Jaflier promised ample 
compensation to the company and its servants, and a liberal 
donative to the army, the navy, and the committee. The 
odious vices of Surajah Dowlah, the wrongs which the Eng- 
lish had suffered at his hands, the dangers to which our 
trade must have been exposed had he continued to reign, 
appear to us fully to justify the resolution of deposing him. 
But nothing can justify the dissimulation which Clive 
stooped to practise. He wrote to Surajah Dowlah in terms 
so affectionate that they for a time lulled that weak prince 
to perfect security. The same courier who carried this 
“‘ soothing letter,” as Clive calls it, to the Nabob, carried to 
Mr. Watts a letter in the following terms :—“ Tell Meer 
Jaffier to fear nothing. I will join him with five thousand 
men who never turned their backs. Assure him I will 
march night and day to his assistance, and stand by him as 
long as I have a man left.” 

{t was impossible that a plot which had so many ramifi- 
cations should long remain entirely concealed. Enough 
reached the ears of the Nabob to arouse his suspicions. 
But he was soon quieted by the fictions and artifices which 
the inventive genius of Omichund produced with miraculous 
readiness. All was going well; the plot was nearly ripe; 

when Clive learned that Omichund was likely to play false. 
The artful Bengalee had been promised a liberal compensa- 
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tion for all that be had lost at Calcutta. But this would 
not satisfy him. His services had been great. He held 
the thread of the whole intrigue. By one word breathed 
in the ear or Surajah Dowlah, he could undo all that he had 
done. The lives of Watts, of Meer Ji afficr, of all the con- 
spirators, were at his mercy; and he determined to. take ad- 
vantage of his situation, and to make his own terms. He 
demanded three hundred thousand pounds sterling, as the 
price of his secrecy and of his assistance. The committee, 
incensed by the treachery, and appalled by the danger, 
knew not what course to take. But Clive was more than 
Omichund’s match in Omichund’s own arts. The man, he 
said, was a villain. Any artifice which would defeat such 

knavery was justifiable. The best course would be to pro- 
mise what was asked. Omichund would soon be at their 
mercy, and then they might punish him by withholding 
from him, not only the bribe which he now demanded,-but 
also the compensation which all the other sufferers of Cal- 
cutta were to receive. Z 

His advice was taken; but how was the wary and saga- 
cious Hindoo to be deceived? He had demanded that an 
article touching his claims should be inserted in the treaty 
between Meer Jaffier and the English, and he would not be 
satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes. Clive had an 
expedient ready. ‘Two treaties were drawn up, one on white 
paper, the other on red—the former real, the latter ficti- 
tious. In the former Omichund’s name was not mentioned ; 
the latter, which was to be shown to him, contained a stipu- 
lation in his favour. 

But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had seru- 
ples about signing the red treaty. Omichund’s vigilance 
and acuteness were such, that the absence of so important a 
name would probably awaken his suspicions. But Clive 
was not a man to do anything by halves. We almost blush 
to write it. He forged Admiral Watson’s name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled seeretly 
from Moorshedabad. Clive put his troops in motion, and 
wrote to the Nabob in a tone very different from that of his 
previous letters. He set forth all the wrongs which the 
British had suffered, offered to submit the points in dispute 
to the arbitration of Meer Jaffier; and concluded by an- 
nouncing that, as the rains were about to set in, he and his 
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men would do themselves the honour of waiting on his 
highness for an answer. | 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, and 
marched to encounter the English. It had been agreed that 
Meer Jaffier should separate ‘himself from the Nabob, and 
carry over his division to Clive. But as the decisive mo- 
ment approached, the fears of the conspirator overpowered 
his ambition. Clive had advanced to Cossimbuzar; the 
Nabob lay with a mighty power a few miles off at Plassey ; 
and still Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfil his engagements, and 
returned evasive answers to the earnest remonstrances of 
the English general. 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He could 
place no confidence in the sincerity cr in the courage of his 
confederate ; and, whatever confidence he might place in his 
own military talents, and in the valour and discipline of his 
troops, it was no light thing to engage an army twenty times 
ag numérous as his own. Before him lay a river over which 
it was easy to advance, but over which, if things went ill, 
not one of his little band would ever return. On this ocea- 
sion, for the frst and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, 
during a few hours, shrank from the fearful responsibility 
of making a decision. He called a council of war. The 
majority pronounced against fighting; and Clive declared 
his concurrence with the majority. Long afterwards, he 
said that he had never called but one council of war, and 
that, if he had taken the advice of that council, the British 
would never have been masters of Bengal. But scarcely 
had the meeting broken up when he was himself again. 
He retired alone under the shade of some trees, and passed 
near an hour there in thought. He came back determined 
to put everything to the hazard, and gave orders that all 
should be in readiness for passing the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed, and at the close of a toilsome day’s 
march, the army, long after sunsct, took up its quarters in 
a grove of mango trees near Plassey, within a mile of the 
enemy. Clive was unable to sleep: he heard, through the 
whole night, the sounds of drums and cymbals from the 
vast camp of the Nabob. It is not strange that even his 
stout heart should now and then have sunk when he refiect- 
ed against what odds and for what a prize he was.in a few 
hours to contend 
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Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful. His 
mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted by wild and 
horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the greatness and 
nearness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every 
one who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he sate 
gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have said, 
by the furies of those who had cursed him with their last 
breath in the Black Hole 

The day broke—the day which was to decide the fate of 
‘India, At sunrise, the army of the Nabob, pouring through 
many openings from the camp, began 10 move towards the 
grove where the English lay. Forty thousand infantry, 
armed with firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered 
thé plain.. They were ‘accompanied by fifty pieces of 
ordnance of the largest size, each tugged by a long team of 
white oxen, and each pushed on from behind by an elephant. 
Some smaller guns, under the direction of a few French 
auxiliaries, were perhaps more formidable. The cavalry 
were fifteen thousand, drawn, not from the effeminate popu-- 
lation of Bengal, but from the bolder race which inhabits 
the northern provinces; ; and the practised eye of Clive could 
perceive that both the men and the horses were more pow- 
erful than those of the Carnatic. The force which he had 
to oppose to this great multitude consisted of only three 
thousand men. - But of these nearly a thousand were Hng- 
lish, and all were led by Mnglish officers, and trained in the — 
English discipline. Conspicuous in the ranks of the little 
army were the men of the hirty-Ninth Regiment, which 
still bears on its colours, amidst many honourable ‘additions 
won under Wellington in Spain and Gascony, the name of 
Plassey, and the proud motto, Primus in Indis. 

The battle commenced with a cannonade, in which the 
artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while the 
few ficld-pieces of the English produced great effect. Seve- 
ral of the most distinguished officers in Surajah Dowlah’s 
service fell. Disorder began to spread through his ranks. 
His own terror increased every moment. One of the con- 
spirators urged on him the expediency of retreating. The 
insidious advice, agreeing as it did with what his own terrors 
suggested, was readily received. He ordered the army to 
fall back, and this order decided his fate. Clive snatched 
the moment, and ordered his troops to advance. The con- 
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fused and dispirited multitude gave way before the onset of 
disciplined valour. No mob attacked by regular soldiers 
was ever more ccmpletely routed. The little band of French- 
men, who alone ventured to confront the Hnglish, were 
swept down the stream of fugitives. In an hour the forces 
of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to reassemble. 

Only five hundred of the vanquished were slain. But their 
camp, their guns, their baggage, innumerable wagons, in- 
numerable cattle, remained in the power of the conquerors. 
With the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed, and fifty wound- 
ed, Clive had scattered an army of nearly sixty thousand 
men, and subdued an empire larger and more populous than 
Great Britain. 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the English during 
the action. But, as soon as he saw that the fate of the day 
was decided, he drew off his division of the army, and when 
the battle was over sent his congratulations to his ally. 
The next day he repaired to the Hnglish quarters, nota 
little uneasy as to the reception which awaited him there. 
Ule gave evident signs of alarm when a guard was drawn 
out to receive him with the honours due to his rank. But 
his apprehensions were speedily removed. Clive came for- 
ward to meet him, embraced him, saluted him as Nabob of 
the three great’ provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
listened graciously to his apologies, and advised him to march 
without delay to Moorshedabad. 3 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle with all 
the speed with which a fleet camel could carry him, ana 
arrived at Moorshedabad in a little more than twenty-four 
hours. There he called his councillors round him. The 
wisest advised him to put himself into the hands of the 
Knglish, from whom he had nothing worse to fear than de- 
position and confinement. But he attributed this suggestion 
to treachery. Others urged him to try the chance of war 
again. Ile approved the advice, and issued orders accor: 
dingly. But he wanted spirit to adhere even during one 
day to a manly resolution. He learned that Meer Jaflier 
had arrived ; and his terrors became insupportable.  Dis- 
guised In a mean dress, with a casket of jewels in his hand, 
he let himself down at night from a window of his palace, 
and, accompanied by only two attendants, embarked on the 
river for Paina. 
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In a few days Clive arrived at Moorshedabad, escorted by 
two hundred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys. 
For his residence he had been assigned a palace, which was 
surrounded by a garden so spacious, that all the troops who 
accompanied him could conveniently encamp within it. The 
ceremony of the installation of Meer Jafher was instantly 
performed. Clive led the new Nabob to the seat of honour, 
placed him on it, presented to him, after the immemorial 
fashion of the Hast, an offering of gold, and then, turning 
to the natives who filled the hall, congratulated them on the 
good fortune which had freed them from a tyrant. He was 
compelled on this occasion to use the services of an inter- 

preter; for it is remarkable that, long as he resided in India, 
| intimately acquainted as he was with the Indian politics 
_ and the Indian character, and adored as he was by his In- 
dian soldiery, he never learned to express himself with 
facility in any Indian language; and is said to have been 
sometimes under the necessity of employing the smattering 


af Portuguese which he had acquired, when a lad, in Brazil. 


The new sovereign was now called upon to fulfil the en- 
gagements into which he had entered with his allies. A 
conference was held at the house of Jugget Scit, the great 
banker, for the purpose of making the necessary arrange- 
ments. Omichund came thither, fully believing himself to 
stand high in the favour of Clive, who, with dissimulation 
surpassing even the dissimulation of Bengal, had up to that 
day treated him with undiminished kindness. The white 
treaty was produced and read. Clive then turned to Mr. 
Serafton, one of the servants of the Company, aid said in 
Inglish, “It is now time to undeceive Omichund.” “ Omi- 
chund,” said Mr. Scrafton in Hindostanee, “the red treaty 
isa take-in. You are to have nothing.” Omichund fell 
back insensible into the arms of his attendants. He re- 
vived; but his mind was irreparably ruined. Clive, who, 


though unscrupulous in his dealings with Indian politicians, | 


was not inhuman, seems to have been touched. He saw 
Omichund a few days later, spoke to him kindly, advised 
him to make a pilgrimage to one of the great temples of 
India, in the hope that change of scene might restore his 
health, and was even disposed, notwithstanding all that had 
vassed, again to employ his talents in the public service. 
But from the moment of that sudden shock, the unhappy 
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man sank gradually into idiocy. He who had formerly been 
distinguished by the strength of his understanding, and the 
simplicity of his habits, now squandered the remains of his 
fortune on childish trinkets, and loved to exhibit himself 
dressed in rich garments, and hung with precious stones. 
In this abject state he languished a few months, and then 
, died. 

We should not think it necessary to offer dny remarks 
for the purpose of directing the judgment of our readers 
with respect to this transaction, had not Sir John Malcolm 
undertaken to defend it in all its parts. He regrets, indeed, 
that it was necessary to employ means so liable to abuse as 
forgery; but he will not admit that any blame attaches to 
those who deceived the deceiver. He thinks that the Eng- 
lish were not bound to keep faith with one who kept no 
faith with them; and that, if they had fulfilied their en- 
gag2ments with the wily Bengalee, so signal an example of 
successful treason would have produced a crowd of imita- 
tors. Now, we will not discuss this point on any.-rigid 
principles of morality. Indeed, it is quite unnecessary to 
do so; for, looking at the question as a question of expe- 
diency in the lowest sense ofthe word, and using no argu- 
ments but such as Machiavelli might have employed in his 
conference with Borgia, we are convinced that Clive was 
altogether in the wrong, and that he committed, not merely 
a crime, but a blunder. That honesty is the best policy, is 
-a maxim which we firmly believs to be generally correct, 
even with respect to the temporal interest of individuals ; 
but with respect to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer 
objections, and that for this reason, that the life of societies 
is longer than the life of individuals. It is possible to 
mention men who have owed great worldly prosperity to 
breaches of private faith. But we doubt whether it be 
possible to mention a state which has on the whole been a 
gainer by a breach of public faith. The entire history of 
British India is-an illustration of this great truth, that it is 
not prudent to oppose perfidy to perfidy—that the most 
efficient weapon with which men can encounter falsehood is 
truth. During a long course of years, the English rulers 
ef India, surrounded by allies and enemies whom no engage- 
ments could bind, have generally acted with sincerity and 
uprightness; and the event has proved that sincerity and 
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uprig ightness are wisdom. English vatour and English intel. 
ligence have done less to extend and to preserve our Orien- 
tal empire than English veracity. All that we could have 
gained by imitating the doublings, the evasions, the fictions, 
the perjuries which have been employed against us, is as 
nothing, when compared with what we have gained by being 
the one power in India on whose word reliance can be 
dene No oath which superstition can devise, no hostage 
owever precious, inspires a hundredth part of the conti- 
dence which is produced by the “yea, yea,’ and “nay, 
nay,” of a British envoy. No fastness, however strong by 
art or nature, gives to its inmates a security like that en- 
joyed by the chief who, passing through the territories of 
powerful and deadly enemies, is armed with the British 
guarantee. The mightiest princes of the Hast can scarcely, 
by the offer of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of 
the wealth which is concealed under the hearths of their 
subjects. The British government offers little more than 
four per cent,,and avarice hastens to bring forth tens of 
millions of rupees from its most secret repositories. A 
hostile monarch may promise mountains of gold to our se- 
poys, on condition that they will desert the standard of the 
Company. The Company promises only a moderate pension 
after a long service. But every sepoy knows thatthe pro- 
mise of the Company will be kept; he knows that if he | 
lives a hundred years his rice and salt are as secure as the 
salary of the G>vernor-General; and he knows that there 
is not another state in India which would not, in spite of 
the most solemn vows, leave him to die of hunger in a ditch 
as soon as he had ceased to be useful. The greatest advan- 
tage which a government can possess, is to be the one 
trustworthy government in the midst of governments which 
nobody can trust. This advantage we enjoy in Asia. Had 
we acted during the last two generations on the ‘principles 
which Sir John Malcolm appears to have considered. as 
sound—had we, as often as we had to deal with people like 
Omichund, retaliated by lying and forging, and breaking 
faith, after their fashion—it is our firm belief that no cou- 
rage or capacity could have upheld our empire. 
Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive’s breach of faith 
could be justified only by the strongest necessity. As we | 
think that breach of faith not only unnecessary, but most 
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imexpedient, we need hardly say that we condemn it most 
severely. . ; 

Omichund was not the only victim of the revolution. 
Surajah Dowlah was taken a few days after his flight, and 
was brought before Meer Jaffier. There he flung himself on 
the ground in convulsions of fear, and with tears and loud 
_eries implored the mercy which he had never shown. Meer 
Jaffier hesitated ; but his son Meeran, a youth of seventeen, 
who in feebleness of brain and savageness of nature greatly 
resembled the wretched captive, was implacable. Surajah 
Dowlah was led into a secret chamber, to which in a short 
time the ministers of death were sent. In this act the 
Iinglish bore no part; and Meer Jaffier understood so much 
of their feelings, that he thought it necessary to apologize 
to them for having avenged them on their most malignant 
enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Company 
and its servants. A sum of eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, in coined silver, was sent down the river from 
Moorshedabad to Fort William. ‘The fleet which conveyed 
this treasure consisted of more than a hundred boats, and 
performed its triumphal voyage with flags flying and music 
playing. Calcutta, which but a few months ago had been so 
desolate, was now more prosperous than ever. Trade re- 
vived; and the signs of affluence appeared in every English 
house. As to Clive, there was no limit to his acquisitions 
but hisown moderation. The treasury of Bengal was thrown 
open to him. There were piled up, after the usage of Indian 
princes, immense masses of coin, among which might not 
seldom be detected the florins and byzants with which, before 
any Huropean ship had turned the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Venetians purchased the stuffs and spices of the Hast. Clive 
walked between heaps of gold and silver, crowned with rubies 
and diamonds, and was at liberty to help himself. He 
accepted between two and three hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jaffier and 
Clive were sixteen years later condemned by the public voice 
and severely criticised in Parliament. They are vehemently 
defended by Sir John Malcolm. ‘The accusers of the victo- 
rious general represented his gains as the wages of corruption, 
ve as plunder extorted at the point of the sword from a 
helpless ally. .The biographer, on the other hand, considers 
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these great acquisitions as free gifts, honourable alike to the 
donor and the receiver, and compares them to the rewards 
bestowed by foreign powers en Mariborough, on Nelson, and 
on Wellington. It had always, he says, been customary m 
the Hast to give and receive presents; and there was, as 
yet, no act of Parliament positively prohibiting English 
functionaries in India from profiting by this Asiatic usage. 
This reasoning, we own, does not quite satisfy us. We 
fully acquit Clive of selling the interest of his employers 
or his country; but we cannot acquit him of having 
done what, if not in itself evil, was yet of evil example. 
Nothing is more clear than that a general ougit to be the 
servant of his own government, and of no other. It 
follows, that whatever rewards he receives for his services 
ought to be given either by his own government, or with the 
full knowledge and approbation of his own government. 
This rule ought to be strictly maintained even with respect 
to the merest bauble—with respect to a cross, a medal, or a 
yard of coloured riband. But how can any government be 
well served, if those whe command its forces are at liberty, 
without its perm ission, without its privity, to accept princely 
fortunes from its allies? It is idle to say that there was 
then no act of Parliament prohibiting the practice of 
taking presents from Asiatic sovereigns. It is not on the 
act which was passed ata later period for the purpose of 
preventing any such taking of presents, but on grounds 
which were valid before that act was passed—on grounds of 
common law and common sense—that we arraign the con- 
duct of Clive. There is no act that we know of, prohibiting 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs being in the pay 
of continental powers. But it is not the less true that a 
secretary who should receive a secret pension from France, 
would grossly violate his duty, and would deserve severe 
punishment. Sir John Malcolm compares the conduct of 
Clive with that of the Duke of Wellington. Suppose—and we 

beg pardon for putting such a supposition even for the sake 
of argument—that the Duke of Wellington had, after the 
campaign of 1815, and while he commanded the army of 
occupation in France, privately accepted two hundred 
thousand pounds from Louis the Highteenth as a mark of 
gratitude for the great services which his grace had rendered 
to the house of Bourbon—what would be thought of such a 
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transaction ? Yet the statute-book no more forbids the taking 
of presents in Europe now, than it forbade the taking of 
presents in Asia then. 

At the same time it must be admitted, that in Clive’s 
case there were many extenuating circumstances. He con- 
sitered himself as the general, not of the crown, but of the 
Company. The Company had, by implication at least, 
authorized its agents to enrich themselves by means of the 
liberality of the native princes, and by cther means still 
more objectionable. It was hardly to be expected that the 
servant should entertain stricter notions of his duty than 
were entertained by his masters. Though Clive did not 
distinctly acquaint his employers with what had taken place, 
and request their sanction, he did not, on the other hand, 
by studied concealment, show that he was conscious of 
having done wrong. On the contrary, he avowed with the 
greatest openness ‘that the Nabob’s bounty had raised him 
to affluence. Lastly, though we think that he ought not in 
such a way to have taken anything, we must admit that he 
deserves praise for having taken so little. He accepted 
twenty lacs of rupees. It would have cost him only a word 
to make the twenty forty. Jt was a very easy exercise of 
virtue to declaim in England against Clive’s rapacity ; but 
uot one in a hundred of his accusers would have shown so 
much selfcommand in the treasury of Moorshedabad. 

Meer Jaffiicr could be upheld on the throne only by the 
hand which had placed him on it. He was not, indeed, a 
mere boy; nor had he been so unfortunate as to be born in 
the purple. He was not therefore quite so imbecile or quite 
so depraved as his predecessor had been. . But he had none 
of the talent or virtues which his post required; and his 
son and ‘heir, Meeran, was another Surajah Dowlah. The 
recent revolution had unsettled the minds of men. Many 
chiefs were in open insurrection against the new Nabob. 
The viceroy of the rich and and powerful province of Oude, 
who, like other viceroys of the Mogul, was now in truth an 
independent sovereign, menaced Bengal with invasion. No- 
thing but the talents and authority of Clive could support 
the tottering government. While things were in this state 
a ship arrived with despatches, which had been written at 
the India-House before the news of the battle of Plassey 
had reached London. The Direetcrs had determined te 
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place the English settlements in Benga: under a govern. 
ment constituted in the most cumbrous and absurd manner; 
and, to make the matter worse, no place in the arrangement 
was assigned to Clive. The persons wko were selected to 
form this new government, greatly to their honour, took on 
themselves the responsibility of disobeying these preposte- 
rous orders, and invited Clive to exercise the supreme au- 
thority. He consented; and it soon appeared that the ser- 
vants of the Company had only anticipated the wish of their 
employers. The Directors, on receiving news of Clive’s 
brilliant success, instantly appointed him governor of their 
possessions in Bengal, with the highest marks of gratitude 
and esteem. His power was now boundless, and far sur- 
passed even that which Dupleix had attained in the south 
- of India. Meer Jaffier regarded him with slavish awe. On _ 
one occasion, the Nabob spoke with severity to a native 
chief of high rank, whose followers had been engaged in a 
brawl with some of the Company’s sepoys. ‘Are you yet 
to learn,” he said, “who that Colonel Clive is, and in what 
station God*has placed him?” The chief, who, as a famous 
jester and an old friend of Meer Jaffer, could venture to 
take liberties, answered, “I affront the Colonel—I, who 
never get up in the morning without making three low bows 
to his jackass!’ This was hardly an exaggeration. Huro- 
peans and natives were alike at Clive’s feet. The English 
regarded him as the only man who could force Meer Jaffer 
to keep his engagements with them. Meer Jaffer regarded 
him as the only man who could protect the new dynasty 
against turbulent subjects and encroaching neighbours. 

It is but justice to say that Clive used his power ably and 
vigorously for the advantage of his country. He sent forth 
an expedition against the tract lying to the north of the 
Carnatic. In this"tract the French still had the ascenden- 
cy; and it was important to dislodge them. The conduct, 
of the enterprise was intrusted to an officer of the name of 
Forde, who was then little known, but in whom the keen 
eye of the governor had detected military talents of a high 
order, The success of the expedition was rapid and 
splendid. 

While a considerable part of the army of Bengal was thus 
engaged at a distance, a new and formidable dangcr menaced 
the western frontier. The Great Mogul was a prisoner af 
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Delhi, in the hands of a subject. His eldest son, named 
Shah Alum, destined to be the sport, during many years, of 
adverse fortune, and to be a tool in the hands, first of the 
Mahrattas, and then of the English, had fied from the pa- 
lace of his father. His birth was still revered in India. 
Some powerful princes, the Nabob of Oude in particular, 
_ were inclined to favour him. He found it easy to draw to 
his standard great numbers of the military adventurers with 
whom every part of the country swarmed. An army of 
forty thousand men, of various races and religions, Mahrat- 
tas, Rohillas, Jauts, and Afghans, was speedily assembled 
round him; and he formed the design of overthrowing the 
upstart whom the English had elevated to a throne, and of 
establishing his own authority throughout Bengal, Orissa, 
and Bahar. 

Jaffier’s terror was extreme; and the only expedient 
which occurred to him was to purchase, by the payment of 
a large sum of money, an accommodation with Shah Alum. 
This expedient had been repeatedly employed by those who, 
before him, had ruled the rich and unwarlike provinces near 
the mouth of the Ganges. But Clive treated the suggestion 
with a scorn worthy of his strong sense and dauntless cou- 
rage. ‘If you do this,” he wrote, “you will have the Na- 
bob of Oude, the Mabrattas, and many more, come from all 
parts of the confines of your country, who will bully you out 
of money till you have none left in your treasury. I beg 
your excellency will rely on the fidelity of the English, and 
of those troops which are attached to you.” He wrote in a 
similar strain to the Governor of Patna, a brave native sol- 
dier, whom he highly esteemed. ‘Come to no terms; de- 
fend your city to the last. Rest assured that the English 
are staunch and firm friends, and that they never desert a. 
cause in which they have once taken a part.” 

He kept his word. Shah Alum had invested Patna, and 
was on the point of proceeding to storm, when he learned 
that the Colonel’ was advancing, by forced marches. The 
whole army which was approaching consisted of only four 
hundred and fifty Kuropeans and two thousand five hundred 
sepoys. But Clive and his Englishmen were now objects 
of dread over all the Hast. As soon as his advanced guard 
appeared, the besiegers fled before him. A few French ad- 
venturers who were about the person of the prince, advised 
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him to try the chance of battle; but m vain. In a few 
days this great army, which had been regarded with so 
much uneasiness by the court of Moorshedabad, melted 
away before the mere terror of the British name. 

The conqueror returned in triumph to Fort William. 
The joy of Meer Jaffier was as unbounded as his fears had 
been, and led him to bestow on his preserver a princely 
token of gratitude. ‘The. quit-rent which the Hast India 
Company was bound to pay to the Nabob for the extensive 
lands held by them to the south of Calcutta, amounted to 
near BPI, thousand pounds sterling a year. The whole of 
this splendid estate, sufficieat to support with dignity the | 
highest rank of the British peerage, was now conferred on 
Clive for life. 

This present we think Clive justified in accepting. It was 
a present which, from its very nature, could be no secret. 
In fact, the Company itself was his tenant, and, by its 
acquiescence, signified its approbation of Meer Jaflier’s 

rant. 
© But the gratitude of Meer Jaffier did not last long. He 
had for some time felt that the powerful ally who had set 
him up might pull him down, and had been looking round 
for support against the formidable strength by which he 
had himself been hitherto supported. He knew that it 
would be impossible to find among the natives of India 
any force which would look the Colonel’s little army in the 
face. The French power m Bengal was extinct. But the 
fame of the Dutch had anciently been great in the Hastern 
seas; and it was not yet distinctly known in Asia how 
much the power of Holland had declined in Europe. 
Secret communications passed between the court of Moor- 
shedabad and the Dutch factory at Chinsura; and urgent 
letters were sent from Chinsura, exhorting the government 
of Batavia to fit out an expedition which might balance the 
power of the Hnglish in Bengal. The authorities of Bata- — 
via, eager to extend the influence of their country—still 
more eager to obtain for themselves a share of the wealth 
which had-recently raised so many English adventurers to 
opulence—equipped a powerful armament. Seven large 
ships from Java arrived unexpectedly in the Hoogley. 
The military. force on board amounted to fifteen hundred 
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men, of whom about one-half were Europeans. ‘The enter- 
prise was well-timed. 

Clive had sent such large detachments to oppose the 
French in the Carnatic, that his army was now inferior in 
number to that of the Dutch. He knew that Meer Jaffer 
secretly favoured the invaders. He knew that he took on 
himself a serious responsibility, if he attacked the forces of 
a friendly power; that the [English ministers could not 
wish to see a war with Holland added to that in which they 
were already engaged with France; that they might dis- 
avow his acts; that they might punish him. He had 
recently remitted a great part ef his fortune to Europe, 
through the Dutch Hast India Company; and he had there- 
fore a strong interest in avoiding any quarrel. But he was 
satisfied, that if he suffered the Batavian armament to pass 
up the river and join the garrison at Chinsura, Meer Jaflier 
would throw himself into the arms of these new allies, and 
that the English ascendeney in Bengal would be exposed to 
most serious danger. He took his resolution with charac- 
teristic boldness, and was most ably seconded by his officers, 
particularly by Colonel Forde, to whom the most important 
part of the operations was intrusted. The Dutch attempted 
to force a passage. The English encountered them both by 
land and water. On both elements the enemy had a great 
superiority of force. On both they were signally defeated. 
Their ships were taken. ‘Their troops were put to a total 
rout. Almost all the European soldiers, who constituted 
the main strength of the mvading army, were killed or 
taken. The conquerors sat down before Chinsura; and the 
chiefs of that settlement, now thoroughly humbled, consent- 
ed to the terms which Clive dictated. They engaged to 
build no fortifications, and to raise no troops beyond a small 
force necessary for the police of their factories; and it was 
distinctly provided that any violation of these covenants 
should be punished with instant expulsion from Bengal. 

Three months after this great victory, Clive sailed for 
Wngland. At home, honours and rewards awaited him— 
not indeed equal to his claims or to his ambition; but still 
such as, when his age, his rank in the army, and his origi- 
nal place in society are considered, must be pronounced rare 
and splendid. He was raised to the Irish peerage, and 
encouraged to expect an English title. George the Third, 
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who had just ascended the throne, received him with great 
distinction. The ministers paid him marked attention ; and 
Pitt, whose influence in the House of Commons and in the 
country was unbounded, was eager to mark his regard for 
one whose exploits had contributed so much to the lustre 
of that memorable period. ‘The great orator had already in 
Parliament described Clive as a heaven-born general,—a 
man who, bred to the labour of the desk, had displayed a 
military genius which might excite the admiration of the 
King of Prussia. There were then no reporters in the gal- 
lery; but these words, emphatically spoken by the first 
statesman of the age, had passed from mouth to mouth, had 
been transmitted to Clive im Bengal, and had greatly 
delighted and flattered him. Indeed, since the death of 
Wolfe, Clive was the only English general of whom his 
countrymen had much reason to be proud. The Duke of 
Cumberland had been generally unfortunate ; and his simgle 
victory having been gained over his countrymen, and used 
with merciless severity, had been more fatal to his popularity 
than his many defeats. Conway, versed in the learning of 
his profession, and personally courageous, wanted vigour and 
capacity. Granby, honest, generous, and brave as a lion, 
had neither science nor genius. Sackville, inferior in know- 
ledge and abilities to none of his contemporaries, had 
incurred, unjustly as we believe, the imputation most fatal 
to the character of a soldier. It was under the command 
of a foreign general that the British had triumphed at Minden 
and Warburg. ‘The people, therefore, as was natural, greeted 
with pride and delight a captain of their own, whose native 
courage and self-taught skill had placed him on a level with 
the great tacticians of Germany. 

The wealth of Clive was such as enabled him to vie with 
the first grandees of England. There remains proof that 
he had remitted more than a hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds through the Dutch Hast India Company, and more 
than forty thousand pounds through the English Company. 
The amount which he sent home, through private houses, 
was also considerable. He invested great sums in jewels, 
then a very common mode of remittance from India. His 
purchases of diamonds, at Madras alone, amounted to twenty- 
five thousand pounds. Besides a great mass of ‘ready money, 
he had his Indian estate, valued by himself at twenty-seven 
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thousand a year. His whole annual income, in the opinion 
of Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous to state it as low as 
possible, exceeded forty thousand pounds; and incomes of 
forty thousand pounds at the time of the accession of George 
the Third, were at least as rare as incomes of a hundred 
thousand pounds now. We may safely affirm that no Eng- 
. lishman who started with nothing, has ever, in any line of 
life, created such a fortune, at the early age of thirty-four. 
It would be unjust not to add, that he made a creditable use 
of his riches. As soon as the battle of Plassey had laid the 
foundation of his fortune, he sent ten thousand pounds to 
his sisters, bestowed as much more on other poor friends and 
relations, ordered his agent to pay eight hundred a year to 
his parents, and to insist that they should keep a carriage, 
and settled five hundred a year on his old commander Law- 
rence, whose means were very slender. The whole sum 
which he expended in this manner, may be calculated at 
fifty thousand pounds. 

He now set himself to cultivate parliamentary interest. 
fis purchases of land seemed to have been made in a great 
measure with that view; and after the general election of 
1761, he found himself in the House of Commons, at the 
head of a body of dependants whose support must have been 
important to any administration. In Hnglish politics, how- 
ever, hs did not take a prominent part. His first attach- 
ments, as we have seen, were to Mr. Fox; at a later period 
he was attracted by the genius and success of Mr. Pitt; but 
finally he connected himself in the closest manner ‘with 
George Grenville. Early in the session of 1764, when the 
illegal and impolitic persecution of that worthless dema- 
gogue Wilkes had strongly excited the public mind, the 
town was amused by an anecdote, which we have seen in 
some unpublished memoirs of Horace Walpole. Old Mr. 
Richard Clive, who, since his son’s elevation, had been 
introduced into society for which his former habits had not 
well fitted him, presented himself at the levee. The king 
asked him where Lord Clive was. “He will be in town 
very soon,” said the old gentleman, loud enough to be heard 
by the whole circle, ‘and then your majesty will have an- 
other vote.” 

But in truth all Clive’s views were directed towards the 
country in which be had so eminently distinguished himself 
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as a soldier and a statesman; and it was by considerations 
relating to India that his conduct as a public man in Eng- 
land was regulated. The power of the Company, though an 
anomaly, is, in our time, we are firmly persuaded, a benefi- 
‘cial anomaly. In the time of Clive, it was not merely an 
anomaly, but.a nuisance. ‘There was no Board of Control. 
The Directors were for the most part mere traders, ignorant 
of general politics, ignorant of the peculiarities of the em- 
pire which had so strangely become subject to them. The 
Court of Proprietors, wherever it chose to interfere, was able 
to have its way. ‘That court was more numerous as well as 
powerful than at present; for, then, every share of five hun- 
dred pounds conferred a vote. The meetings were large, 
stormy, even riotous, the debates indecently virulent. All 
_ the turbulence of a Westminster election, all the trickery 
and corruption of a Grampound election, disgraced the pro- 
ceeding of this assembly on questions of the most solemn 
importance. Fictitious votes were manufactured on a gi- 
gantic scale. Clive himself laid out a hundred thousand 
pounds in the purchase of stock, which he then divided 
- among nominal proprietors on whom he could depend, and 
whom he brought down in his train to every discussion and 
every ballot. Others did the same, though not to quite so 
enormous an extent. 

The interest taken by the public of England in Indian 
questions was then far greater than at present, and the rea- 
sov is obvious. At present the writer enters the service 
young; he climbs slowly; he is rather fortunate, if, at for- 
ty-five, he can return to his country, with an aitiuity of a 
thousand a year, and with savings amounting to thirty thou- 
sand pounds <A great quantity of wealth is made by Eng- 
lish functionaries in India; but no single functionary makes 
a very large fortune, and what is made is slowly, hardly, 
and honestly earned. Only four or five high political offices 
are reserved for public men from England. The residen- - 
cies, the secretaryships, the seats in the boards of revenue 
and in the Sudder courts, are all filled by men who have 
given the best years of life to the service of the Compa- 
ny; nor can any talents however splendid, nor any con- 
nexions however powerful, obtain those lucrative posts for 
any person who has not entered by the regular door, and 
mounted by the regular gradations. Seventy years ag), 
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much less money was brought home from the Hast than in 
our own time. But it was divided among a very much 
smaller number of persons, and immense sums were often 
accumulated in a few months. Any Englishman, whatever 
his age might be, might hope to be one of the lucky emi- 
grants. If he made a good speech in Leadenhall street, or 
- published a clever pamphlet in defence of the chairman, he 
might be sent out in the Company’s service, and might 
return in three or four years as rich as Pigot or as Clive. 
Thus the India House was a lottery-office, which invited 
everybody to take a chance, and held out ducal fortunes as 
the prizes destined for the lucky few. As soon as it was 
known that there was a part of the world where a lieuten- 
ant-colonel had one morning received, as a present, an es- 
tate as large as that of the Harl of Bath or the Marquis of 
Rockingham, and where it seemed that such a trifle as ten 
or twenty thousand pounds was to be had by any British 
functionary for the asking, society began to exhibit all the 
symptoms of the South Sea year—a feverish excitement, an 
ungovernable impatience to be rich, a contempt for slow, 
sure, and moderate gains. 

At the head of the preponderating party in the India 
House, had long stood a powerful, able, and ambitious di- 
rector of the name of Sullivan. He had conceived a strong 
jealousy of Clive, and remembered with bitterness the au- 
dacity with which the late Governor of Bengal had repeat- 
edly set at nought the authority of the distant Directors of. 
the Company. An apparent reconciliation took place after 
Clive’s arrival; but enmity remained deeply rooted in the 
hearts of both. The whole body of Directors was then cho- 
sen annually. At the election of 1763, Clive attempted to 
break dowa the power of the dominant faction. The con- 
test was carried on with a violence which he describes as 
tremendous. Sullivan was victorious, and hastened to take 
his revenge. The grant of rent which Clive had received 
from Meer Jaffier was, in the opinion of the best English 
saawyers, valid. It had been made by exactly the same au- 
thority from which the Company had received their chief 
possessions in Bengal, and the Company had long acqui- 
esced in it. The Directors, however, most unjustly deter- 
mined to confiscate it, and Clive was compelled to file a bill 
in Chancery against them. 
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But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at hand 
Every ship from Bengal had for some time brought alarm- 
ing tidings. ‘The internal misgoyernment of the provinee 
had reached such a point that it could go no further. What, 
indeed, was to be expected from a body of public servants 
exposed to temptation such that, as Clive once said, flesh 
and blood could not bear it ;—armed with irresistible power, 
and responsible only to the corrupt, turbulent, distracted, 
ill-informed Company, situated at such a distance, that the 
average interval between the sending of a despatch and the 
receipt of an answer was above a year and a half! Accord- 
ingly, during the five years which followed the departure of 
Clive from Bengal, the misgovernment of the English was 
— carried to a point, such as seems hardly compatible with the 
very existence of society. The Roman proconsul, who, m 
a year or two, squeezed out of a province the means of 
rearing marble palaces and baths on the shores of Campania, 


of drinking from amber, of feasting on singing-birds, of | 


exhibiting armies of gladiators and flocks of camelopards— 
the Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind him the curses of 
Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid with a long train of gilded 
coaches and of sumpter-horses, trapped and shod with silver— 


were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, was. 


not among the vices of the servants of the Company. But 
cruelty itself could hardly have produced greater evils than 
were the effect of their unprincipled eagerness to be rich. 
They pulled down their creature, Meer Jaffier. They set 
up in his place another Nabob, Meer Cossim. But Meer 
Cossim had talents and a will; and, though sufficiently 
inclined to oppress his subjects himself, he could not bear 
to see them ground to the dust by oppressions which yielded 
him no profit—nay, which destroyed his revenue in its very 
source. The English accordingly pulled down Meer Cossim, 
and set up Meer Jafier again; and Meer Cossim, after 
revenging himself, by a massacre surpassing in atrocity that 
of the Black Hole, fled to the dominions of the Nabob of 
Oude. At every one of these revolutions, the new prince 
divided among his foreign masters whatever could be scraped 
together from the treasury of his fallen predecessor. The 


immense population of his dominions was given up as a prey. 


to those who had made him a sovereign, and who could 
unmake him. The servants of th: Company obtained—not 


agers 
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for their employers, but for themselves—a monopoly of 
almost the whole internal trade. They forced the natives 
to buy dear and sell cheap. They insulted with perfect 
impunity the tribunals, the police, and the fiscal authorities 
of the country. They covered with their protection a set 
of native dependants who ranged through the provinces 
‘ spreading desolation and terror wherever they appeared. 
Every servant of a British factor was armed with all the 
power of his master, and his master was armed with all the 
power of the Company. Enormous fortunes were thus 
rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of 
human beings were reduced to the last extremity of wretch- 
edness. They had been accustomed to live under tyranny, 
but never under tyranny like this. They found the little 
finger of the Company thicker than the loins of Surajah 
Dowlah. Under their old masters they had at lcast one 
resource: when the evil became insupportable, they rogze 
and pulled down the government. But the Nnglish govern- 
ment was not to be soshaken off. That government, oppres- 
sive as the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, 
was strong with all the strength of civilization. It resembled 
the government of evil genii, rather than the government 
of human tyrants. Even despair could not inspire the soft 
Bengalee with courage to confront men of English breed— 
the hereditary nobility of mankind, whose skill and valour 
had so often triumphed in spite of tenfold odds. The 
unhappy race never attempted resistance. Sometimes they 
submitéxd in patient misery. Sometimes they fled from 
the white man, as their fathers had been used to fly from 
the Mahratta; and the palanquin of the English traveller 
was often carried through silent villages and towns, which 
the report of his approach had made desolate. 

The foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects of 
hatred to all the neighbouring powers; and to all, the 
haughty race presented a dauntless front. Their armies, 
everywhere ~‘utnumbered, were everywhere victorious. A 
succession of commanders formed in the school of Clive, 
still maintained the fame of their country. ‘It must be 
acknowledged,’ says the Mussulman historian of those 
times, ‘“‘that this nation’s presence of mind, firmness of 
temper, and undaunted bravery, are past all question. They 
join the most resolute courage to the most cautious prudence * 
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nor have they their equal in the art of arranging themselves 
in battle array and fighting in order. If to so many mili- 
tary qualifications they knew how to join the arts of govern- 
ment—if they exerted as much ingenuity and solicitude in 
relieving the people of God, as they do in whatever concerns 
their military affairs, no nation in the world would be pre- 
ferable to them, or worthier of eommand; but the people under 
their dominion groan everywhere, and are reduced to poverty 
and distress. Oh God! come to the assistance of thine afflicted 
servants, and deliver them from the oppressions they suffer.” 

It was impossible, however, that even the military esta- 
blishment should long continue exempt from the vices which 
pervaded every other part of the government. Rapacity, 
luxury, and the spirit of insubordination spread from the 
eivil service to the officers of the army, and from the officers 
to the soldiers. The evil continued to grow till every mess- 
room became the seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the 


sepoys could be kept in order only by wholesale executions. | 


At length the state of things in Bengal began to exeite 
uneasiness at home. A succession of revolutions, a disor- 
ganized administration; the natives pillaged, yet the Com- 
pany not enriched; every fleet bringing back individuals 
able to purchase manors and to build stately dwellings, yet 
bringing back also alarming accounts of the finaneial pros- 
pects of the government; war on the frontier, disaffection in 
the army, the national’ character disgraced by excesses re- 


sembling those of Verres and Pizarro ;—such was the 


spectacle which dismayed those who were conversant with 
Indian affairs. The general ery was, that Clive, and Clive 
alone, could save the empire which he had founded. 

This feeling manifested itself in the strongest manner at 
a very full General Court of Proprietors. Men of all 
parties, forgetting their feuds, and trembling for their divi- 
dends, exclaimed that Chive was the man whom the crisis 
required ;—that the oppressive proceedings which had been 
adopted respecting his estate ought to be dropped, and that 
he ought to be entreated to return to India. 

Clive rose. As to his estate, he said, he would make such 
propositions tothe Directors as would, he trusted, lead to an 
amicable settlement. But there was a still greater difficul- 
ty. It was proper to tell them that he never would under- 
take the government of Bengal while his enemy Sullivan 
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was chairman of the Company. The tumult was violent. 
Sullivan could scarcely obtain a hearing. An overwhelming 
majority of the assembly was on Clive’s side. Sullivan 
wished to try the result of a ballot. But, by the by-laws 
of the Company, there can be no ballot except on a requi- 
sition signed by nine proprietors; and though hundreds 
were present, nine persons could not be found to set their 
hands to such a requisition. 

Clive was in consequence nominated Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British possessions in Bengal. But 
he adhered to his declaration, and refused to enter on his 
ofice till the event of the next election of Directors should 
be known. ‘The contest was obstinate, but Clive triumphed. 
Sullivan, lately absolute master of the India House, was 
within one vote of losing his own seat; and both the chair- 
man and deputy-chairman were friends of the new governor. 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord Clive 
sailed for the third and last time to India. In May, 1765, 
he reached Calcutta, and he found the whole machine of 
government more fearfully disorganized than he had anti- 
cipated. Meer Jaffier, who had some time before lost his 
eldest son Meeran, had died while Clive was on his voyage 
out. The English functionaries at Calcutta had already 
received from home strict orders not to accept presents from 
the native princes. But, eager for gain, and unaccustomed 
to respect the commands of their distant, ignorant, and 
negligent masters, they again set up the throne of Bengal 
for sale. About one hundred and forty thousand pounds 
sterling were distributed among nine of the most powerful 
servants of the Company; and, in consideration of this bribe, 
an infant son of the deceased Nabob was placed on the seat 
of his: father. The news of the ignominious bargain met 
Clive on his arrival. In a private letter, written immedi- 
ately after to an intimate friend, he poured out his feelings 
in language which, proceeding from a man so daring, so 
resolute, and so little given to theatrical display of senti- 
ment, seems to us singularly touching. “ Alas!’ he says, 
‘how is the English name sunk! I could not avoid paying 
the tribute of a few tears to the departed and lost fame of 
the British nation—irrecoverably so, I fear. However, I 
do declare, by that great Being who is the searcher of all 
hearts, and to whom we must be accountable if there be 
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an hereafter, that I am come out with a mind superior to 
all corruption, and that I am determined to destroy those 
great and growing evils, or perish in the attempt.” 

The council met, and Clive stated to them his full de- 
termination to effect a thorough reform, and to use for that 
purpose the whole of the ample authority, civil and military, 
which had been confided to him. Johnstone, one of the 
boldest and worst men in the assembly, made some show 
of opposition. Clive interrupted him, and haughtily de- 
manded whether he meant to question the power of the new 
government. Johnstone was cowed, and disclaimed any 
such intention. All the faces round the board grew long 
and pale; and not another syllable of dissent was uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He remained in India about 

a year and a half; and in that short time effected one of the 
most extensive, difficult, and salutary reforms that ever 
was accomplished by any statesman. This was the part.of 
his life on which he afterwards looked back with most pride. 


He had it in his power to triple his already splendid fortune, © 


to connive at abuses while pretending to remove them, to 
conciliate the good-will of all the English in Bengal, by 
giving up to their rapacity a helpless and timid race, who 
knew not where lay the island which sent forth their op- 
pressors ; and whose complaints had little chance of being 
heard across fifteen thousand miles of ocean. He knew 
that if he applied himself in earnest to the work of reforma- 
tion, he should raise every bad passion in arms against him. 
He knew how unscrupulous, how implacable, would be the 
hatred of those ravenous adventurers, who, having counted 
on accumulating in a few months fortunes sufficient to sup- 
port peerages, should find all their hopes frustrated. But he 
had chosen the good part; and he called up all the force of 
his mind for a battle far harder than that of Plassey. At 
first success seemed hopeless ; but very soon all obstacles 
began to bend before that iron courage and that vehement 
will. The receiving of presents from the natives was rigidly 
prohibited. The private trade of the servants of the Com- 
pany was put down. ‘The whole settlement seemed to be 


set, as one man, against these measures. But the inexora- 


ble governor declared that, if he could not find support at 
Fort William, he would procure it elsewhere; and sent for 
some civil servants from Madras to assist him in carrying 
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on the administration. The most factious of his opponents 
he turned out of their offices. The rest submitted to what 
was inevitable; and in a very short time all resistance was 
quelled. 

But Clive was far too wise a man not to see that the recent 
abuses were partly to be ascribed to a cause which could not 
fail to produce similar abuses as soon as the pressure of his 
strong hand was withdrawn. The Company had followed a 
mistaken policy with respect to the remuneration of its 
servants. The salaries were too low to afford even those 
indulgences which are necessary to the health and comfort 
of Kuropeans in a tropical climate. To lay by a rupee from 
such scanty pay was impossible. It could not be supposed 
that men of even average abilities would consent to pass the 
best years of life in exile, under a burning sun, for no other 
consideration than these stinted wages. It had accordingly 
been understood, from a very early period, that the Com- 
pany’s agents were at liberty to enrich themselves by their 
private trade. This practice had been seriously injurious to 
the commercial interests of the corporation. That very in- 
telligent observer, Sir Thomas Roe, in the reign of James 
the First, strongly urged the Directors to apply a remedy to 
the abuse. ‘“‘ Absolutely prohibit the private trade,” said 
he, ‘for your business will be better done. I know this is 
harsh. Men profess they come not for bare wages. But 
you will take away this plea if you give great wages to their 
content; and then you know what you part from.” 

In spite of this excellent advice the Company adhered to 
the old system, paid low salaries, and connived at the by- 
gains of its servants. The pay of a member of Council was 
only three hundred pounds a year. Yet it was notorious 
that such a functionary could hardly live in India for less 
than ten times that sum; and it could not be expected that 
he would be content to live even handsomely in India with- 
out laying up something against the time of his return to 
Iingland. This system, before the conquest of Bengal, 
might affect the amount of the dividends payable to the 
proprietors, but could do little harm in any other way. But 
the Company was now a ruling body. Its servants might 
still be called factors, junior merchants, senior merchants. 
But they were in truth proconsuls, propretors, procurators 
of extensive regions. They had immense power. Their 
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regular pay was universally admitted to be insufficient. They 
were, by the ancient usage of the service, and by the implied 
permission of their employers, warranted in enriching them- 
selves by indirect means; and this had been the origin of 
the frightful oppression and corruption which had desolated 
Bengal. Clive saw clearly that it was absurd to give men 
power, and to expect that they would be content to live in 
penury. He had justly concluded that no reform could be 
effectual which should not be coupled with a plan for libe- 
rally remunerating the civil servants of the Company. The 
Directors, he knew, were not disposed to sanction any in- 
crease of the salaries out of their own treasury. The only 
course which remained open to the governor, was one which 
exposed him to much misrepresentation, but which we think 
him fully justified in adopting. He appropriated to the 
support of the service the monopoly of salt, which has 
formed, down to our own time, a principal head of Indian 
revenue; and he divided the proceeds according tc a scale 
which seems to have been not unreasonably fixed. He was © 
in consequence accused by his enemies, and has been accused 
by historians, of disobeying his instructions—of violating 
his promises—of authorizing that very abuse which it was 
his especial mission to destroy,—namely, the trade of the — 
Company’s servants. But every discerning and impartial 
judge will admit, that there was really nothing in common 
between the system which he set up and that which he was 
sent to destroy. The monopoly of salt had been a source 
of revenue to the governments of India before Clive was 
born. It continued to be so long after his death. The civil 
servants were clearly entitled to a maintenance out of the 
revenue, and all that Clive did was to charge a particular 
portion of the revenue with their maintenance. He thus, 
while he put an end to the practices by which gigantic for- 
tunes had been rapidly accumulated, gave to every British 
functionary employed in the Hast the means of slowly, but 
surely, acquiring a competence. Yet, such is the injustice 
of mankind, that none of those acts which are the real stains 
of his life, has drawn on him so much obloquy as this 
measure, which was in truth a reform necessary to the sue- 
cess of all his other reforms. 

He had quelled the opposition of the civil service: that 
of the army was more formidable. Some of the retrench 
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ments which had been ordered by the Directors affected the 
interests of the military service; and a storm arose, such as 
even Caesar would not willingly have faced. It was no light 
thing to encounter the resistance of those who held the power 
of the sword, in a country governed only by the sword! Two 
hundred English officers engaged in a conspiracy against the 
government, and determined to resign their commissions 
_ on the same day, not doubting that Clive would grant any 
terms rather than see the army, on which alone the British 
empire in the Hast rested, left without commanders. They 
little knew the unconquerable spirit with which they had to 
deal. Clive had still a few officers round his person on 
whom he could rely. He sent to Fort St. George for a fresh 
supply. He gave commissions even to mercantile agents 
who were disposed to support him at this crisis; and he sent 
orders that every officer who resigned should be instantly 
brought up to Calcutta. The conspirators found that they 
had miscalculated. The governor was inexorable. The 
troops were steady. The sepoys, over whom Clive had 
always possessed extraordinary influence, stood by him with 
unshaken fidelity. The leaders’in the plot were arrested, 
tried, and cashiered. The rest, humbled and dispirited, 
begged to be permitted to withdraw their resignations. Many 
of them declared their repentance even with tears. The 
younger offenders Clive treated with lenity. ‘To the ring- 
leaders he was inflexibly severe; but his severity was pure 
from all taint of private malevolence. While he sternly 
upheld the just authority of his office, he passed by personal 
insults and injuries with magnanimous disdain. One of the 
conspirators was accused of having planned the assassination 
of the governor; but Clive would not listen to the charge. 
‘“‘ The officers,” he said, ‘are Englishmen, not assassins.” 
While he reformed the civil service and established his 
authority over the army, he was equally successful in his 
foreign policy. His landing on Eastern ground was the 
signal for immediate peace. The Nabob of Oude, with a 
large army, lay at that time on the frontier of Bahar. He 
had been joined by many Afghans and Mahrattas, and there 
was no small reason to expect a general coalition of all the 
native powers against the English. But the name of Clive 
quelled in an instant all opposition. The enemy implored 
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peace in the humblest language, and submitted to such terms 
as the new governor chose to dictate. 

At the sams ame, the government of Bengal was placed | 
on a new footing. The power of the English in that pro- 
vince had hitherto been altogether undefined. It was un- 
known to the ancient constitution of the empire, and it hac 
been ascertained by no compact. It resembled the power 
which, in the last: decrepitude of the western empire, was 
exercised over Italy by the great chiefs of foreign merce- 
naries, the Ricimers and the Odoacers, who put up and 
pulled down at their pleasure a succession of insignificant 
princes, dignified with the names of Caesar and Augustus. 
But as in one case, so in the other, the warlike strangers at 
length found it expedient to give to a domination which 
had been established by arms alone, the sanction of law 
and ancient prescription. Theodoric thought it politic to 
obtain from the distant court of Byzantium a commission 
appointing him ruler of Italy; and Clive, in the same man- 
ner, applied to the court of Delhi for a formal grant of the. 
powers of which he already possessed the reality. The 
Mogul was absolutely helpless; and, though he murmured, 
had reason to be well pleased that the English were disposed 
to give solid rupees, which he never could have extorted 
from them, in exchange for a few Persian characters which 
cost him nothing. <A bargain was speedily struck; and the 
titular sovereign of Hindostan issued a warrant, empower- — 
ing the Company to collect and administer the revenues of 
Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

There was still a Nabob, who stood to the British autho- 
rities in the same relation in which the last drivelling Chil- 
perics and Childerics of the Merovingian line stood to their 
able and vigorous Mayors of the Palace—to Charles Martel 
and to Pepin. At one time Clive had almost made up his — 
mind to discard this phantom altogether; but he afterwards 
thought that it might be convenient still to use the name of 
the Nabob, particularly in dealings with other European 

nations. The French, the Dutch, and the Danes, would,. 
he conceived, submit far more readily to the authority of 
the native prince, whom they had always been accustomed 
to respect, than to that of a rival trading corporation. ‘This 
policy may, at that time, have been judicious. But the 
pretence was soon found to be too flimsy to impose on any: 
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body; and it was altogether laid aside. The heir of Meer 
daffier still resides at ‘Moorshedabad, the ancient capital of 
his house, still bears the title of N abob, is still accosted by 
tke English as “‘ Your Highness,’’ and is still suffered to 
rotain a portion of the regal state which surrounded his 
ancestors. A pension of a hundred and’ sixty thousand 
_ pounds a year is annually paid to him by the government. 
His carriage is surrounded by guards, and preceded by at- 
tendants with silver maces. His person and his dwelling 
are exempted from the ordinary authority of the ministers 
of justice. But he has not the smallest share of political 
power, and is, in fact, only a noble and wealthy subject of 
the Company. 

It would have been easy for Clive, during his second ad- 
ministration in Bengal, to accumulate riches such as no 
subject in Hurope possessed. He might, indeed, without 
subjecting the rich inhabitants of the province to any pres- 
sure beyond thai to which their mildest rulers had accus- 
tomed them, have received presents to the amount of three 
hundred thousand poundsa year. The neighbouring princes 
would gladly have paid any price for his favour. But he 
appears to have strictly adhered to the rules which he laid 
down for the guidance of others. The Prince of Benares 
offered him diamonds of great value. The Nabob of Oude 
pressed him to accept a large sum of money and a casket 
of costly jewels. Clive courteously, but peremptorily, 
refused ; and it deserves notice that he made no merit of 
his refusal, and that the facts did not come to light till after’ 
his death. He kept an exact account of his salary, of his 
share of the profits accruing from the trade in salt, and of 
those presents, which, according to the fashion of the Hast, 
it would be churlish to refuse. Out of the sum arising 
from these resources, he defrayed the expenses of his situa- 
tion. The surplus he divided among a few attached friends 
who had accompanied him to India. He always boasted, 
and as far as we can judge he boasted with truth, that his 
last administration diminished instead of increasing his 
fortune. 

One large sum indeed he accepted. Meer Jaffier had 
left him by will above sixty thousand pounds sterling, in | 
specie and jewels, and the rules which had been recently 
laid down extended only to presents from the living, and did 
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not affect legacies from the dead. Clive took the money, 
but not for himself. He made the whole over to the Com- 
pany, in trust for officers and soldiers invalided in their 
service. The fund, which still bears his name, owes its 
origin to this princely donation. 

After a stay of eighteen months, the state of his health 
rendered it necessary for him to return to Europe. At the 
close of January, 1767, he quitted for the last time the 
country on whose destinies he had exercised so mighty an 
influence. | | 

His second return from Bengal was not, like his first, 
greeted by the acclamations of his countrymen. Numerous 
causes were already at work which imbittered the remaining 
years of his life, and hurried him to an untimely grave. 
His old enemies at the India House were still powerful and 
active; and they had been reinforced by a large band of 
allies, whose violence far exceeded. their own. The whole 
crew of pilferers and oppressors from whom he had rescued 


Bengal, persecuted him with the implacable rancour which 


belongs to such abject natures. Many of them even in- 
vested their property in India stock, merely that they might 
be better able to annoy the man whose firmness had set 
bounds to their rapacity. Lying newspapers were set up 
for no purpose but to abuse him; and the temper of the 
public mind was then such, that these arts, which under 
ordinary circumstances would have been ineffectual against 
truth and merit, produced an extraordinary impression. __ 

The great events which had taken place in India had 
called into existence a new class of Englishmen, to whom 
their countrymen gave the name of Nabobs. These persons 
-had generally sprung from families neither ancient nor opu- 
lent; they had generally been sent at an early age to the 
Hast; and they had there acquired large fortunes, which 
they had brought back to their native land. It was natural 
that, not having had much opportunity of mixing with the 
best society, they should exhibit some of the awkwardness 
and some of the pomposity of upstarts. It was natural that, 
during their sojourn in Asia, they should have acquired 
some tastes and habits surprising, if not disgusting, to per: 
sons.who never had quitted Europe. It was natural that, 
haying enjoyed great consideration in the Hast, they should 
not be disposed to sink into obscurity at home; and as they 
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nad money, and had not birth or high connexion, it was 
natural that they should display a little obtrusively the ad-_ 
vantage which they possessed. Wherever they settled there 
was a kind of feud between them and the old nobility and 
gentry, similar to that which raged in France between the 
farmer-general and the marquess. This enmity to the aris- 
‘tocracy long continued to distinguish the servants of the 
Company. More than twenty years after the time of which 
we are now speaking, Burke pronounced, that among the 
Jacobins might be reckoned “the Hast Indians almost to a 
- man, who cannot bear to find that their present importance 
does not bear a proportion to their wealth.” 

The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular class of men. 
Some of them had in the East displayed eminent talents, 
and rendered great services to the state; but at home their 
talents were not shown to advantage, and their services 
were little known. That they had sprung from obscurity, 
that they had acquired great wealth, that they exhibited it 
insolently, that they spent it extravagantly, that they raised 
the price of everything in their neighbourhood, from fresh 
eggs to rotten boroughs; that their liveries outshone those 
of dukes, that their coaches were finer than that of the Lord 
Mayor, that the examples of their large and ill-governed 
households corrupted half the servants in the country; that 
some of them, with all their magnificence, could not catch 
the tone of good society, but, in spite of the stud and the 
crowd of menials, of the plate and the Dresden china, of the 
venison and the Burgundy, were still low men ;—these were 
things which excited, both in the class from which they had 
sprung, and in that into which they attempted to force them- 
selves, that bitter aversion which is the effect of mingled 
envy and contempt. But when it was also rumoured that 
the fortune which had enabled its possessor to eclipse the 
Lord-Lieutenant on the race-ground, or to carry the county 
against the head of a house as old as “ Domesday Book,” 
had been accumulated by violating public faith—by depos- 
ing legitimate princes, by reducing whole provinces to beg- 
gary—all the higher and better as well as all the low and 
evil parts of human nature, were stirred against the wretch 
who had obtained, by guilt and dishonour, the riches which 
he now lavished with arrogant and imelegant profusion. 
The unfortunate Nabob seemed to be made up of those foi- 
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bles against which comedy has pointed the most merciless 
ridicule, and of those crimes which have thrown the deepest 
gloom over tragedy—of Turcarct and Nero, of Monsieur 
Jourdain and Richard the Third. A tempest of execration 
and derision, such as can be compared only to that outbreak 
of public feeling against the Puritans which took place at 
the time of the Restoration, burst on the servants of the 
Company. The humane man was horror-struck at the way 
in which they had got their money, the thrifty man at the 
way in which they spent it. The dilettante sneered at their 
want of taste. The maccaroni black-balled them as vulgar 
fellows. Writers the most unlike in sentiment and style— 
Methodists and libertines, philosophers and buffoons—were 
for once on the same side. It is hardly too much to say, 
that, during a space of about thirty years, the whole lighter 
literature of Englend was coloured by the feelings which we 
have described. Foote brought on the stage an Anglo-In- 
dian chief, dissolute, ungenerous, and tyrannical, ashamed 
of the humble friends of his youth, hating the aristocracy, 
yet childishly eager to be numbered among them, squander- 
ing his wealth on panders and flatterers, tricking out his 
chairmen with the most costly hot-house flowers, and as- 
tounding the ignorant with jargon about rupees, lacs, and 
jaghires. Mackenzie, with more delicate humour, depicted 
a plain country family, raised by the Indian acquisitions of 
one of its members to sudden opulence, and exciting deri- 
sion by an awkward mimicry of the manners of the great. 
Cowper, in that lofty expostulation which glows with the 
very spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed the oppression of — 
India foremost in the list of those national crimes for which 
God had punished England with years of disastrous war, 
with discomfiture in her own seas, and with the loss of her 
transatlantic empire. If any of our readers will take the 
trouble to search in the dusty recesses of circulating libra- 
ries for some novel published sixty years ago, the chance is, 
that the villain or sub-villain of the story will prove to be a 
savage old Nabob, with an immense fortune, a tawny com: 
plexion, a bad liver, and a worse heart. 

Such, as far as we can now judge, was the feeling of the 
country "respecting Nabobs in general. And Clive was emi- 
nently the Nabob—the ablest, the most celebrated, the 
hignest in rank, the highest in fortune, of all the fraternity. 
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Vis wealth was exhibited in a manner which could not fail 
to excite odium. He lived with great magnificence in Berke- 
ley Square. He reared one palace in Shropshire, and another 
at Claremont. His parliamentary influence might vie with 
that of the greatest families. Butin all this splendour and 
power, envy found something to sneer at. On some of his 
‘relations, wealth and dignity seem to have sate as awkward- 
ly as on Mackenzie’s “ Margery Mushroom.’ Nor was he 
himself, with all his great qualities, free from those weak- 
nesses which the satirists of that age represented as charac- 
teristic of his whole class. In the field, indeed, his habits 
were remarkably simple. He was constantly on horseback, 
was never seen but in his uniform, never wore silk, never: 
entered a palanquin, and was content with the plainest fare. 
But when he was no longer at the head of an army, he laid 
aside this Spartan temperance for the ostentatious luxury 
of a Sybarite. Though his person was ungraceful, and 
though his harsh features were redeemed from vulgar ugli- 
ness only by their stern, dauntless, and commanding expres- 
sion, he was fond of rich and gay clothing, and replenished 
his wardrobe with absurd profusion. Sir John Malcolm gives 
us a letter worthy of Sir Matthew Mite, in which Clive 
orders “‘two hundred shirts, the best and finest that can be 
got for love or money.’ A few follies of this description, 
grossly exaggerated by report, produced an unfavourable 
impression on the public mind. But this was not the worst. 
Black stories, of which the greater part were pure inven- 
tions, were circulated respecting his conduct ia the East. 
He had to bear the whole odium, not only of those bad acts 
to which he had once or twice stooped, but of all the bad 
acts of all the English in India—of bad acts committed 
when he was absent—nay, of bad acts which he had man- 
fully opposed and severely punished. The very abuses 
ugainst which he had waged an honest, resolute, and suc- 
cessful war, were laid to his account. He was, in fact, 
regarded as the personification of all the vices and weak- 
nesses which the public, with or without reason, ascribed to 
the English adventurers in Asia. We have ourselves heard 
old men, who knew nothing of his history, but who still 
retained the prejudices conceived in their youth, talk of him 
as an incarnate fiend. Johnson always held this language. 
Brown, whom Clive employed to lay out his pleasure-grounds, 
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was amazed to see in the house of his noble employer a chest 
which had once been filled with gold from the treasury of 
Moorshedabad; and could not understand how the conscience 
of the criminal suffered him to sleep with such an object so 
near to his bedchamber. The peasantry of Surrey looked 
with mysterious horror on the stately house that was rising 
at Claremont, and whispered that the great wicked lord had 
ordered the walls to be made so thick in order to keep out 
the devil, who would one day carry him away bodily. 
‘Among the gaping clowns who drank in this frightful story, 
was a worthless ugly lad of the name of Hunter, since widely 
known as William Huntingdon, 8.8.; and the superstition 
which was strangely mingled with the knavery of that remark- 
_ able impostor, seems to have derived no small nutriment from 
the tales which he heard of the life and character of Clive.* 

In the mean time, the impulse which Clive had given to 
the administration of Bengal, was constantly becoming 


fainter and fainter. His policy was to a great extent aban- 


doned ; the abuses which he had suppressed began to revive ; 
and at length the evils which a bad government had engen- 
dered, were aggravated by one of those fearful visitations 
which the best government cannot avert. In the summer 
of 1770, the rains failed; the earth was parched up; the 
tanks were empty; the rivers shrank within their beds; a 
famine, such as is known only in countries where every 
household depends for support on its own little patch of cul- 
tivation, filled the whole vailey of the Ganges with misery 
and death. Tender and delicate women, whose~veils had 
never been lifted before the public gaze, came forth from 
the inner chambers in which Eastern jealousy had kept 
watch over their beauty, threw themselves on the earth be- 
fore the passers-by, and with loud wailings implored a hand- 
ful of rice for their children. The Hoogley every day rolled 
down thousands of corpses close by the porticoes and gardens 
of the English conquerors. The very streets of Calcutta 
were blocked up by the dying and the dead. The lean and 
feeble survivors had not energy enough to bear the bodies 
of their kindred to the funeral pile or to the holy river, or 
even to scare away the jackals and vultures, who fed on 


* See Huntingdon’s Kingdom of Heaven taken by Prayer, snd his 
Letters. 
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human remains in the face of day. The extent of the mor- 
tality was never ascertained, but it was popularly reckoned 
by millions. This melancholy intelligence added to the ex- 
citement which already prevailed in England on Indian sub- 
jects. The proprietors of Hast India stock were uneasy 
about their dividends. All men of common humanity were 

touched by the calamities of our unhappy subjects, and in- 
- dignation soon began to mingle itself with pity. It was 
rumoured that the Company’s servants had created the fa- 
mine by engrossing all the rice of the country; that they 
had sold grain for eight, ten, twelve times the price at which 
they had bought it; that one English functionary, who, the 
year before, was not worth one hundred guineas, had, during 
that season of misery, remitted sixty thousand pounds to 
London. These charges we believe to have been utterly 
unfounded. That servants of the Company had ventured, 
since Clive’s departure, to deal in rice, is probable, ‘That 
if they dealt in rice, they must have gained by the scarcity, 
is certain. - But there is no reason for thinking that they 
either produced or aggravated an evil which physical causes 
sufficiently explain. ‘The outcry which was raised against 
them on this occasion was, we suspect, as absurd as the im- 
putations which, in times of dearth at home, were once 
thrown by statesmen and judges, and are still thrown by 
two or three old women, on the corn-factors. It was, how- 
ever, so loud and so general, that it appears to have imposed 
on an intellect raised so high above vulgar prejudices as 
that of Adam Smith.* What was still more extraordinary, 
these unhappy events greatly increased the unpopularity of 
Lord Clive. He had been some years in England when the 
famine took place. None of his measures had the smallest 
tendency to produce such a calamity. If the servants of 
the Company had traded in rice, they had done so in direct 

contravention of the rule which he had laid down, and, 
- while in power, had resolutely enforced. But in the eyes 
of his countrymen, he was, as we have said, the Nabob— 
the Anglo-Indian character personified; and, while he was 
building and planting in Surrey, he was held responsible 
for all the effects of a dry season in Bengal. 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed very little attention on 


* Wealth of Nations, Book IV. chap, v.—Digression. 
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our Eastern possessions. Since the death of George the 
Second, a rapid succession of weak administrations, each 
of which was in turn flattered and betrayed by the court, 
had held the semblance of power. Intrigues in the palace, 
riots in the city, and insurrectionary movements in the 
American colonies, had left them little leisure to study 
indian politics. Where they did interfere, their interference 
was feeble and irresolute. Lord Chatham, indecd, during 
the short period of his ascendency in the councils of George 
the Third, had meditated a bold and sweeping measure 
respecting the acquisitions cf the Company. But his plans 
were rendered abortive by the strange malady which about 
that time began to overcloud his splendid genius. 

At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that Parliament 
could no longer neglect the affairs of India. The govern- 
ment was stronger than any which had held power since 
the breach between Mr. Pitt and the great Whig conmnex- 
ion in 1761. No pressing question of domestic or Euro- 
pean policy required the attention of public men. There 
was a short and delusive lull between two tempests. The 
excitement produced by the Middlesex election was over ; 
the discontent of America did not yet threaten civil war ; 
the financial difficulties of the Company brought on a crisis ; 
the ministers were forced to take up the subject; and the 
whole storm, which had long been gathering, now broke at 
once on the head of Clive. 


His situation was indeed singularly unfortunate. He 


was hated throughout tke country, hated at the India House, 
hated, above all, by those wealthy and powerful servants of 
the Company, whose rapacity and tyranny he had withstood. 
He had to bear the double odium of his bad and of his 
good actions—of every Indian abuse, and of every Indian 
reform. ‘The state of the political world was such, that he 
could count on the support of no powerful connexion. The 
party to which he had belonged, that of George Grenville, 
had been hostile to the government, and yet had never 
cordially united with the other sections of the Opposition 
—with the little band who still followed the fortunes of 
Lord Chatham, or with the large and respectable body of 
which Lord Rockingham was the acknowledged leadce 
George Grenville was now dead: his followers were scatter- 
ed; and Clive, unconnected with any of the powerful fae- 
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tions which divided the Parliament, could reckon on the 
votes only of those members who were returned by himself. 
His enemies, particularly those who were the enemies of 
his virtues, were unscrupulous, ferocious, implacable. Their 
malevolence aimed at nothing less than the utter ruin of 
his fame and fortune. They wished to see him expelled 
_ from Parliament, to see his spurs chopped off, to see his 
estate confiscated; and it may be doubted whether even 
such a result as this would have quenched their thirst for 
revenge. 

Clive’s parliamentary tacties resembled his military tactics. 
Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and with everything at 
stake, he did not even deign to stand on the defensive, but 
pushed boldly forward to the attack. At an early stage of 
the discussions on Indian affairs, he rose, and in a long and 
elaborate speech, vindicated himself from a large part of 
the accusations which had been brought against him. He 
is said to have produced a great impression on his audience. 
Lord Chatham, who, now the ghost of his former self, 
loved to haunt the scene of his glory, was that night 
under the gallery of the House of Commons, and de- 
clared that he had never heard a finer speech. It was 
subsequently printed under Clive’s direction, and must be 
allowed to exhibit, not merely strong sense and a manly 
spirit, but talents both for disquisition and declamation, 
which assiduous culture might have improved into the 
highest excellence. He confined his defence on this occa- 
sion to the measures of his last administration; and suc- 
ceeded so far, that hir enemies thenecforth thought it expe- 
dient to direct their attacks chiefly against the earlier part 
of his life. 

The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented some 
assailable points to their hostility. A committee was chosen 
by ballot, to inquire into the affairs of India; and by this 
committee the whole history of that great revolution which 
threw down Surajah Dowlah, and raised Meer Jaffiecr, was 
sifted with malignant care. Clive was subjected to the most 
unsparing examination and cross-examination, and after. 
wards bitterly complained that he, the Baron of Plassey, 
had been treated like a-sheep-stealer. The boldness and 
ingenuousness of his replies would alone suffice to show how 
siien from his nature were the frauds to which, in the course 
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of his Hastern negotiations, be had sometimes descended, 
He avowed the arts which he had employed to deceive 


Omichund; and resolutely said that he was not ashamed of _ 


them, and that, in the same circumstances, he would again 
act in the same manner. He admitted that he had received 
immense sums from Meer Jaffier; but he denied that, in 
doing so, he had violated any obligation of morality or 
honour. He laid claim, on the contrary, and not without 
some reason, to the praise of eminent disinterestedness. 
He described, in vivid language, the situation in which his 
victory had placed him ;—a great prince dependent on his 
pleasure; an opulent city afraid of being given up to plun- 
der ; wealthy bankers bidding against each other for his 
smiles; vaults piled with gold and jewels, thrown open to 
him alone. ‘By God, Mr. Chairman,” he exclaimed, “at 
this moment I stand astonished at my own moderation !” 
The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rose before 
it had been completed. It was continued in the following 
session. When at length the committee had concluded its 
labours, enlightened and impartial men had little difficulty 
in making up their minds as to the result. It was clear 
that Clive had been guilty of some acts which it is impossi- 
ble to vindicate without attacking the authority of all the 
most sacred laws which regulate “the intercourse of indivi- 
duals and of states. But it was equally clear that he had 
displayed great talents, and even great virtues; that he had 
rendered eminent services both to his country and to the 
people of India; and that it was in truth not for his deal- 
ings with Meer Jaffier, nor for the fraud which he had prac- 
tised on Omichund, but for his determined resistance to 
avarice and tyranny that he was now called in question. 
Ordinary criminal justice knows nothing of set-off. The 
greatest desert cannot be pleaded in answer to a charge of 
the slightest transgression. Ifa man has sold beer on Sun- 
day morning, it is no defence that he has saved the life of a 
fellow-creature at the risk of his own. If he has harnessed 
a Newfoundland dog to his little child’s carriage, it is no 
defence that he was wounded at Waterloo. But it is not in 
this way that we ought to deal with men who, raised far 
above ordinary restraints, and tried by far more than ordi- 
nary temptations, are entitled to a more than ordinary mea- 
sure of indulgence. Such men should be judged by their 
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contemporaries as they will be judged by posterity. Their 
bad actions ought not, indeed, to be cailed good ; but their 
good and bad actions ought to be fairly weighed :—and if on 
the whole the good preponderate, the sentence ought to be 
one, not merely of acquittal, but of approbation. Not a 
single great ruler in history can be absolved by a judge who 
‘fixes his eye inexorably on one or two unjustifiable acts. 
Bruce, the deliverer of Scotland ; Maurice, the deliverer of 
Germany ; ; William, the deliverer of Holland; his great 
descendant, the deliverer of England; Murray, the good 
regent ; Cosmo, the father of his country; Henry IV. of 
France $ Peter the Great of Russia—how would the best of 
them pass such a scrutiny! History takes wider views; 
and the best tribunal for great political cases is that tribu- 
nal which anticipates the verdict of history. 

Reasonable and moderate men of all partics felt this in 
Clive’s case. They could not pronounce him blameless; 
but they were not disposed to abandon him to that low- 
minded and rancorous pack who had run him down, and 
were eager to worry him to death. Lord North, though not 
very friendly to him, was not disposed to go to extremities 
against him. While the inquiry was still in progress, Clive, 
who had some years before been created a Knight of the 
Bath, was installed with great pomp in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. He was soon after appointed Lord-Lieutenant. of 
Shropshire. When he kissed hands, George III., who had 
always been partial to him, admitted him to a private audi- 
ence, talked to him half an hour on Indian politics, and was 
visibly affected when the persecuted general spoke of his 
services and of the way in which they had been requited. 

At length the charges came in a definite form before the 
House of Commons. Burgoyne, chairman of the committee, 
a man of wit, fashion, and honour, an agreeable dramatic 
writer, an officer whose courage was never questioned, and 
whose skill was at that time highly esteemed, appeared as 
the accuser. ‘The members of the administration took dif- 
ferent sides; for-in that age all questions were open ques- 
tions except such as were brought forward by the government, 
or such as implied some censure on the government. Thur- 
low, the Attorney-General, was among the assailants. Wed- 
derburne, the Solicitor-General, strongly attached to Clive, 
defended his were with extraordinary force of argument 
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and language. It is a curious circumstance that, some years 
later, Thurlow was the most conspicuous champion of War- 
ren Hastings, while Wedderburne was among the most 
unrelenting persecutors of that great though not faultless 
statesman. Clive spoke in his own defence at less length 
and with less art than in the preceding year, but with great 
energy and pathos. He recounted his great actions and his 
wrongs; and, after bidding his hearers remember that they 
were about to decide not only on his honour but on their 
own, retired from the House. 

The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by the 
arms of the State belong to the State alone, and that it is 
illegal in the servants of the State to appropriate such acqui- 
sitions to themselves. They resolved that this wholesome 
rule appeared to have been systematically violated by the 
English functionaries in Bengal. Ona subsequent day they 
went a step further, and resolved that Clive had, by means 
of the power which he possessed as commander of the Bri- 
tish forces in India, obtained large sums from Meer Jaffer. 
Here the House stopped. They had voted the major and 
minor of Burgoyne’s syllogism, but they shrunk from draw- 
ing the logical conclusion. When it was moved that Lord 
Clive had abused his powers and set an evil example to the 
servants of the public, the previous question was put and 
carried. At length, long after the sun had risen on an ani- 
mated debate, Wedderburne moved that Lord Clive had at 
the same time rendered great and meritorious services to his 
country, and this motion passed without a division. 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, on the 
whole, honourable to the justice, moderation, and discern- 
ment of the Commons. They had, indeed, no great tempta- 
tion to do wrong.. They would have been very bad judges 
of an accusation brought against Jenkinson or against 
Wilkes. But the question respecting Clive was not a party 


question, and the House accordingly acted with the good — 


sense and good feeling which may always be expected from 
an assembly of English gentlemen, not blinded by faction. 
The equitable and temperate proceedings of the British 
Parliament were set off to the greatest advantage by a foil. 
The wretched government of Louis XV. had murdered, 
ilirectly or indirectly, almost every Frenchman who had 
served his country with distinction in the East. Labour. 
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donnais was flung into the Bastile, and, after years of suf- 
fering, left it only to die. Dupleix, stripped of his immense 
fortune, and broken-hearted by humiliating attendance in 
antechambers, sank mto an obscure grave. Lally was drag- 
ged to the common place of execution with a gag between 
his lips. The Commons of England, on the other hand, 
_ treated their living captain with that discriminating justice 
which is seldom shown except to the dead. They laid down 
sound general principles; they delicately pointed out where 
he had deviated from those principles; and they tempered 
a gentle censure with liberal eulogy. The contrast struck 
Voltaire, always partial to England, and always eager to 
expose the abuses of the Parliaments of France. Indeed he 
seems at this time to have meditated a history of the con- 
quest of Bengal. He mentioned his designs to Dr. Moore 
when that amusing writer visited him at Ferney. Wedder- 
burne took great interest in the matter, and pressed Clive to 
furnish materials. Had the plan been carried into execution, 
we have no doubt that Voltaire would have produced a book 
containing much lively and picturesque narzative, many just 
and humane sentiments poignantly expressed, many gro- 
tesque blunders, many sneers at the Mosaic chronology, much 
scandal about the Catholic missionaries, and much sublime 
theophilanthropy stolen from the New Testament, and put 
into the mouths of virtuous and philosophical Brahmins. 
Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his fortune and 
his honours. He was surrounded by attached friends and 
relations, and he had not yet passed the season of vigorous 
bodily and mental exertion. But clouds had long been 
gathering over his mind, and now settled on it in thick dark- 
ness. rom early youth he had been subject to fits of that 
strange melancholy “which rejoiceth exceedingly and is 
glad when it can find the grave.’ While still a writer at 
Madras, he had twice attempted to destroy himself. Busi- 
ness and prosperity had produced a salutary effect on his 
spirits. In India, while he was occupied by great affairs, 
in England, while wealth and rank had still the charm of 
novelty, he had borne up against his constitutional misery. 
But he had now nothing to do, and nothing to wish for. 
His active spirit in an inactive situation drooped and wi- 
thered like a plant in an uncongenial air. The malignity with 
which his enemics had pursued him, the indignity with 
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which he had been treated by the committee, the censure. 
lenient as it was, which the House of Commons had pro 
nounced, the knowledge that he was regarded by a large 
portion of his countrymen asa cruel and perfidious tyrant, all 
concurred to irritate and depress him. Inthe mean time, his 
temper was tried by acute physical suffering. During his 
long residence in tropical climates, he had contracted several 
painful distempers. In order to obtain ease he called in the 
help of opium; and he was gradually enslaved by this 
treacherous ally. To the last, however, his genius occasion- 
ally flashed through the gloom. It was said that he would 
sometimes, after sitting silent and torpid for hours, rouse 
himself to the discussion of some great questicn, would 
display in full vigour all the talents of the soldier and the 
statesman, and would then sink back into his melancholy 

repose. 

The disputes with America had now become so scrious, 
that an appeal to the sword seemed inevitable; and the 
ministers were desirous to avail themselves of the services 
of Clive. Had he still been what he was when he raised 
the siege of Patna, and annihilated the Dutch army and navy 
at the mouth of the Ganges, it is not improbable that the 
resistance of the Colonists would have been put down, and 
that the inevitable separation es have been deferred for 
afew years. But it was too late. His strong mind was 
fast sinking under many kinds of suffering. On the 22d 
of November, 1774, he died by his own hand. He had just 
completed his for ty-ninth year. 

In the awful close of so’much prosperity ‘ial glory, the 
vulgar saw only a confirmation of all their prejudices; and 
some men of real piety and talents so far forgot the maxims 
both of religion and of philosophy, as confidently to ascribe 
the mournful event to the just vengeance of God and the 
horrors of an evil conscience. It is with very different .. 
feelings that we contemplate the spectacle of a great mind 
ruined by the weariness of satiety, by the pangs of wounded 
honour, by fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies. 

Clive committed great faults, and we have not attempted 
to dispuise them. But his faults; when weighed against 
his merits, and viewed in connexion with his temptations, 
do not appear to us to deprive him of his right to an 
honourable place in the estimation of posterity. 
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rom his first visit to India dates the renown of the 
English arms in the East. Till he appeared, his country- 
men were despised as mere pedlars, while the French were 
revered as a people formed for victory and command. His 
courage and capacity dissolved the charm. With the defence 
of Arcot commences that long series of Oriental triumphs 
which closes the fall of Ghazni. Nor must we forget that 
he was only twenty-five years old when he approved himself 
ripe for military command. This is a rare if not a-singular 
distinction. It is true that Alexander, Condé, and Charles 
the Twelfth won great battles at a still earlier age; but 
those princes were surrounded by veteran generals of dis- 
tinguished skill, to whose suggestions must be attributed the 
victories of the Granicus, of Rocroi, and of Narva. Clive, 
an inexperienced youth, had yet more experience than any 
of those who served under him. He had to form himself, 
to form his officers, and to form his army. The only man, 
as far as we recollect, who at an equally early age ever gave 
equal proof of talents for war, was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From Clive’s second visit to India dates the political as- 
eendency of the English in that country. His dexterity 
and resolution realized, in the course of a few months, more 
than all the gorgeous visions which had floated before the 
imagination of Dupleix. Such an extent of cultivated ter- 
ritory, such an amount of revenue, such a multitude of 
subjects, was never added to the dominion of Rome by the 
most successful proconsul. Nor were such wealthy spoils 
ever borne under arches of triumph, down the Sacred Way, 
and through the crowded Forum, to the threshold of Tar- 
peian Jeve. The fame of those who subdued Antiochus 
and Tigranes grows dim when compared with the splendour 
of the exploits which the young English adventurer achieved 
at the head of an army not equal ‘in numbers to one-half 
of a Roman legion. 

From Clive’s third visit to India dates the purity of the 
administration of our Hastern empire. When he landed at 
Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded as a place to which 
Englishmen were sent only to get rich by any means, in the 
shortest possible time. He first made dauntless and unspa- 
ring war on that gigantic system of oppression, extortion, 
and corruption. In that war he manfully put to hazard his 
ease. his fame, and his splendid fortune. The same sense 
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of justice which forbade us to conceal or extenuate the faults 
of his earlier days, compels us to admit that those faults 
were nobly repaired. If the reproach of the Company and 
of its servants has been taken away—if in India the yoke 
of foreign masters, elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has 
been found lighter than that of any native dynasty,—if to 
that gang of public robbers which once spread terror 
through the whole plain of Bengal, has succeeded a body 
of functionaries not more highly distinguished by ability 
and diligence than by integrity, disinterestedness, and pub- 
lic spirit—if we now see men like Munro, Hiphinstone, and 
Metcalfe, after leading victorious armies, after making and 
deposing kings, return, proud of their honourable poverty, 
from a land which once held out to every greedy factor the 
hope of boundless wealth—the praise is in no small mea- 
sure due to Clive. His name stands high on the roll of 
conquerors. But it is found in a better list—in the list of 
those who have done and suffered much for the wiieen 
of mankind. To the warrior, history will assign a place i 
the same rank with Lucullus and Trajan. Nor will Sie 
deny to the reformer, a share of that veneration with which 
France cherishes the memory of Turgot, and with which 
the latest generation of Hindoos will contemplate the statue 
of Lord William Bentinck. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SIR WILLIAM 
TEMPLE.* 


{Edinburgh Review. ] 


Mr. CourtEeNnAY has long been well known to politicians 
as an industrious and useful official man, and as an upright 
and consistent member of Parliament. He has been one 
of the most moderate, and, at the same time, one of the 
least pliant members of the Conservative party. His con- 
duct has, on some questions, been so Whigish, that both 
those who applauded and those who condemned it, have 
questioned his claim to be considered as a Tory. But his 
“Toryism, such as it is, he has held fast to through all 
changes of fortune and fashion; and he has at last retired 
from public life, leaving behind him, to the best of our 
belief, no personal enemy, and carrying with him the re- 
spect and good-will of many who strongly dissent from his 
opinions. 

This book, the fruit of Mr. Courtenay’s leisure, is intro- 
duced by a preface, in which he informs us, that the assist- 
ance furnished to him from various quarters “has taught 
him the superiority of literature to politics for developing 
the kindlier feelings, and conducing to an agrecable life.” 

We are, truly glad that Mr. Courtenay is so well satisfied 
with his new employment, and we heartily congratulate him 
on having been driven by events to make an exchange 
which, advantageous as it is, few people make while they 
can avoid it. He has little reason, in our opinion, to envy 
any of those who are still engaged in a pursuit, from which, 
at most, they can only expect that, by relinquishing liberal 
studies and social pleasures,—by passing nights without 
sleep, and summers without one glimpse of the beauty of 
nature,—they may attain that laborious, that invidious, that 
closely watched slavery which is mocked with the name of 
Power. z 

* Memoirs of the Life, Works, and Correspondence of Sir William 


Temple. By the Right Hon. Tuomas Perxearing, CouRTENAY. 2 
vols. 8vo. London, 1836 
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The volumes before us are fairly entitled to the praise of 
diligence, care, good sense, and impartiality; and these 
qualities are suiicient to make a book valuable, but not 
quite suficient to make it readable. Mr. Courtenay has 
not sufficiently studied the arts of selection and compression. 
The information with which he furnishes us must still, we 
apprehend, be considered as so much raw material. To 
manufacture it will be highly useful, but it is not yet in 
such a form that it can be enjoyed by the idle consumer. 
To drop metaphor, we are afraid that this work will be less 
acceptable to those who read for the sake of reading, than to 
those who read in order to write. 

We cannot help adding, though we are extremely unwill- 
ing to quarrel with Mr. Courtenay about politics, that the 
book would not be at all the worse if 16 contained fewer 
snarls against the Whigs of the present day. Not only are — 
these passages out of place, but some of them are intrinsi- 
cally such that they would become the editor of a third-rate 
party newspaper better than a gentleman of Mr. Courte- 
nays talents.and knowledge. Jor example, we are told 
that “it is a remarkable circumstance, familiar to those 
who are acquainted with history, but suppressed by the new 
Whigs, that the liberal politicians of the seventeenth century 
and the greater part of the eighteenth, never extended their 
liberality to the native Irish or the professors of the ancient 
religion.” What schoolboy of fourteen is ignorant of this 
remarkable circumstance? What Whig, new or old, was 
ever such an idiot as to think that 1t could be suppressed ? 
Really, we might as well say that it is a remarkable circum- 
stance, familiar to people well read in history, but carefully 
suppressed by the clergy of the Established Church, that in 
the fifteenth century England was Catholic. Weare tempted 
to make scme remarks on another passage, which seems to 
be the peroration of a speech intended to be spoken against 
the Reform bill: but we forbear. 

We doubt whether it will be found that the memory of 
Sir William Temple owes much to Mr. Courtenay’s re- 
searches. Temple is one of those men whom the world has 

agreed to praise highly without knowing much about them, 
apa who are therefore more likely to lose than to gain by a 
close examination. Yet he is not without fair pretensions te 
the most honourable place among the statesmen of his time. 
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_A few of them equalled or surpassed him in talents ; ut they 
were men of no good repute for honesty. A few may be 
named whose patriotism was purer, nobler, and more disin- 
terested than his; but they were men of no eminent ability. 
Morally, he was above Shaftesbury ; intellectually, he was - 
above Russell. 

To say of a man that he occupied a high position in times 
of misgovernment, of corruption, of civil and religious fac- 
tion, and that, nevertheless, he contracted no great stain, © 
and bore no part in any crime ;—that he won the esteem 
of a profligate court and of a turbulent people, without being 
guilty of any great subserviency to either,—seems to be 
very high praise; and all this may with truth be said of 
Temple. 

Yet Temple is not a man to our taste. A temper not 
naturally good, but under strict command,—a constant re-' 
gard to decorum,—a rare caution in playing that mixed game 
of skill and hazard, human life,—a disposition to be content 
with small and certain winnings rather than go on doubling 
the stake,—these seem to us to be the most remarkable fea- 
tures of his character. This sort of moderation, when uni- 
ted, as in him it was, with very considerable abilities, is, 
under ordinary circumstances, scarcely to be distinguished 
from the highest and purest integrity; and yet may be per- 
fectly compatible with laxity of principle, with coldness of 
heart, and with the most intense selfishness. ‘Temple, we 
fear, had not sufficient warmth and elevation of sentiment 
to deserve the name of a virtuous man. He did not betray 
or oppress his country: nay, he rendered considerable ser. 
vice to her; but he risked nothing for her. No temptation 
which either the King or the Opposition could hold out 
ever induced him to come forward as the supporter either 
of arbitrary or of factious measures. But he was most care- 
ful not to give offence by strenuously opposing such mea- 
sures. He never put himself prominently before the public 
eye, except at conjunctures when he was almost certain to 
gain, and could not possibly lose ;—at conjunctures when 
the interest of the state, the views of the court, and the pas- 
sions of the multitude all appeared for an instant to coin- 
cide. By judiciously availimg himself of several of these 
rare moments, he succeeded in establishing a high character 
for wisdom and patriotism. When the favourable crisis was 
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passed, he never risked the reputation which he had won. 
He avoided the great offices of state with a caution almost 
pusillanimous, and confined himself to quiet and secluded 
departments of public business, in which he could enjoy 
moderate but certain advantage without incurring enyy. If 
the circumstances of the country became such that it was 
impossible to take any part in politics without some danger, 
he retired to his Library and his Orchard; and, while the 
nation groaned under oppression, or resounded with tumult 
and with the din of civil arms, amused himself by writing 
Memoirs and tying up apricots. His political career bore 
some resemblance to the military career of Louis XIV. 
Louis, lest his royal dignity should be compromised by fail- 

ure, never repaired to a sicge, till it had been reported to 
_ him by the most skilful officers in his service that nothing 
could prevent the fall of the place. When this was ascer- 
tained, the monarch, in his helmet and cuirass, appeared 
among the tents, held councils of war, dictated the capitula- 


tion, received the keys, and then returned to Versailles to 


hear his flatterers repeat that Turenne had been beaten at 
Mariendal, that Condé had been forced to raise the siege of 
Arras, and that the only warrior whose glory had never 
been obscured by a single check was Louis the Great! Yet 
Condé and Turenne will always be considered captains of a 
very different order from the invincible Louis; and we must 
own that many statesmen who have committed very great 
faults, appear to us to be deserving of more esteem than the 
faultless Temple. For in truth his faultlessness is chiefly 
to be ascribed to his extreme dread of all responsibility ;— 
to his determination rather to leave his country in a scrape 
than to run any chance of being in a scrape himself. He 
seems to have been averse from danger; and it must be ad. 
mitted that the dangers to which a public man was exposed, 
in those days of conflicting tyranny and sedition, were of 
the most serious kind. He could not bear discomfort, bodily 
or mental. His lamentations when, in the course of his 
diplomatic journeys, he was put a little out his way, and 
forced, in the vulgar phrase, to rough it, are quite amusing. 
He talks of riding a day or two on a bad Westphalian road, 
of sleeping on straw for one night, of travelling in winter 
when the snow lay on the ground, as if he had gone on an 
expedition to the North Pole or to the source of the Nile 
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This kind of valetudinarian effeminacy, this habit of cod- 
dling himself, appears in all parts of his conduct. He loved 
fame, but not with the love of an exalted and generous 
mind. He loved it as an end, not at all as a means ;—as a 
personal luxury, not at all as an instrument of advantage 
to others. He scraped it together and treasured it up with 
_ a timid and niggardly thrift; and never employed the hoard 
in any enterprise, however virtuous and honourable, in which 
there was hazard of losing one particle. No wonder if such 
a person did little or nothing which deserves positive blame. 
But much more than this may justly be demanded of a man 
possessed of such abilities and placed in such a situation. 
Had Temple been brought before Dante’s infernal tribunal, 
he would not have been condemned to the deeper recesses 
of the abyss. He would not have been boiled with Dundee 
in the crimson pool of Bulicame, or hurled with Danby into 
the seething pitch of Malebolge, or congealed with Churchill 
in the eternal ice of Giudecca; but he would perhaps have 
been placed in a dark vestibule next to the shade of that 
Inglorious pontif— 


‘“‘Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” 


Of course a man is not bound to be a politician any more 
than he is bound to be a soldier; and there are perfectly 
honourable ways of quitting both politics and the military 
profession. But neither in the one way of life, nor in the 
other, is any man entitled to take all the sweet and leave 
all the sour. A man who belongs to the army only in time 
of peace,—who appears at reviews in Hyde Park, escorts 
the sovereign with the utmost valour and fidelity to and 
from the House of Lords, and retires as soon as he thinks it 
likely that he may be ordered on an exvedition—is justly 
thought to have disgraced himself. Some portion of the 
censure due to such a holiday-soldier may justly fall on the 
mere holiday-politician, who flinches from his duties as soon 
as those duties become difficult and disagreeable ;—that is 
to say, as soon as it becomes peculiarly important that he 
should resolutely perform them. 

But though we are far indeed from considering: Temple 
as a perfect statesman, though we place him below many 
statesmen who have committed very great errors, we cannot 
deny that, when compared with his contemporaries, he 
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makes a highly respectable appearance. The reaction which 
followed the victory of the popular party over Charles the 
First, had produced a hurtful effect on the national charac- 
ter; and this effect was most discernible in the classes and 
in the places which had been most strongly excited by the 
recent. Revolution. The deterioration was greater in Lon- 
don than in the country, and was greatest of all in the 
courtly and official circles. Almost all that remained of 
what had been good and noble in the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads of 1642, was now to be found in the middling orders. 
The principles and feelings which prompted the “ Grand 
Remonstrance”’ were still strong among the sturdy yeomen, 
and the decent God-fearing merchants. The spirit of Derby 
and Capel still glowed in many sequestered manor-houses ; 
but among those political leaders who, at the time of the 
Restoration, were still young, or in the vigour of manhood, 
there was neither a Southampton nor a Vane, neither.a 
Falkland nor a Hampden. That pure, fervent, and con- 
stant loyalty which, in the preceding reign, had remained ~ 
unshaken on fields of disastrous battle, in foreign garrets 
and cellars, and at the bar of the High Court of Justice, 
was scarcely to be found among the rising courtiers. As 
little, or still less, could the new chiefs of ‘parties lay clana 
to the great qualities of the statesmen who had stood at the 
head of the Long Parliament. Hampden, Pym, Vane, 
Cromwell, are discriminated from the ablest politicians of 
the succeeding generation, by all the strong lineaments. 
which distinguish the men who produce revolutions from 
the men whom revolutions produce. The leader in a great 
change, the man who stirs up a reposing community, and 
overthrows a deeply-rooted system, may be a very depraved 
man; but he can scarcely be destitute of some moral quali- 
ties which extort even from enemies a reluctant admiration 
—fixedness of purpose, intensity of will, enthusiasm which 
is not the less fierce or persevering, because it is sometimes 
disguised under the semblance of composure, and which 
bears down before it the foree of circumstances and the op- 
position of reluctant minds. These qualities, variously coia- 
bmed with all sorts of virtues and vices, may be found, wo 
think, in most of the authors of great civil and religious 
movements,—in Cesar, in Mohammed, in Hildebrand, in 
Dominiec, in Luther, in Robespierre ; and these qualities were 
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found, in no scanty measure, among the chiefs of the party 
which opposed Charles the First. The character of the 
men whose minds are formed in the midst of the confusion 
which follows a great revolution is generally very different. 
Heat, the natural philosophers tell us, produces rarefaction 
of the air, and rarefaction of the air produces cold. So zeal 
makes revolutions, and revolutions make men zealous for 
“nothing. The politicians of whom we speak, whatever may 
be their natural capacity or courage, are almost always cha- 
racterized by a peculiar levity, a peculiar inconstancy, an 
easy, apathetic way of looking at the most solemn questions, 
a willingness to leave the direction of their course to fortune 
and popular opinion, a notion that one public cause is pretty 
nearly as good as another, and a firm conviction that it is 
much better to be the hireling of the worst cause than to 
be a martyr to the best. 

This was most strikingly the case with the English states- . 
men of the generation which followed the Restoration. 
They had neither the enthusiasm of the Cavalier, nor the 
enthusiasm of the Republican. They had been early eman- 
cipated from the dominion of old usages and feelings; yet 
they had not acquired a strong passion for innovation. <Ac- 
customed to sce old establishments shaking, falling, lying 
in ruins all around them,—to live under a succession of 
constitutions, of which the average duration was about a 
twelvemonth,—they had no religious reverence for pre- 
scription ;—nothing of that frame of mind which naturally 
springs from the habitual contemplation of immemorial an- 
tiquity and immovable stability. Accustomed, on the 
other hand, to see change after change welcomed with eager 
hope and ending in disappointment,—to see shame and con- 
fusion of face follow the extravagant hopes and predictions 
of rash and fanatical innovators—they had learned to look 
on professions of public spirit, and on schemes cf reform, 
with distrust and contempt. They had sometimes talked 
the language of devoted subjects—sometimes that of ardent 
lovers of their country. But their secret creed seems to 
have been, that loyalty was one great delusion, and patriot- 
ism another. If they really entertained any predilection 
for the monarchieal or for the popular part of the constitu- 
tion,—for Episeopacy or for Presbyterianism,—that predi- 
lection was feeble and languid; and instead of overcoming 
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as in the times of their fathers, the dread of exile, confisca 
tion, and death, was rarely of proof to resist the slightest 
impulse of selfish ambition or of selfish fear. Such was the 
texture of the Presbyterianism of Lauderdale, and of the 
speculative republicanism of Halifax. The sense of political 
honour seemed to be extinct. With the great mass of man- 
kind, the test of integrity in a public man is consistency. 
This test, though very defective, is perhaps the best that any, 
except very acute cr very near observers, are capable of ap- 
plying ; and does undoubtedly enable the people to form an 
estimate of the characters of the great, which, on the whole, 
approximates to correctness. But during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, inconsistency had necessarily ceased 
to be a disgrace; and a man was no more taunted with it, 
than he is taunted with being black at Timbuctoo. Nobody 
was ashamed of avowing what was common to him with the 
whole nation. In the short space of about seven years,-the 
supreme power had been held by the Long Parliament, by 


a Council of Officers, by Barebone’s Parliament, by a Coun- 


ceil of Officers again, by a Protector according to the Instru- 
ment of Government, by a Protector according to the hum- 
ble petition and advice, by the Long Parliament again, by 
a third Council of Officers, by the Long Parliament a third 
time, by the Convention, and by the king. In such times, 
sonsistency is so inconvenient to a man who affects it, and 
to all who are connected with him, that it ceases to beregarded 
as a virtue, and is considered as impracticable obstinacy and 
idle scrupulosity. Indeed, in such times, a good citizen may 
be bound in duty to serve a succession of governments. Blake 
did so in one profession, and Hale in another; and the con- 
duct of both has been approved by posterity. But it is 
elear that when inconsistency with respect to the most im- 
portant public questions has ceased to be a reproach, incon- 
sistency with respect to questions of minor importance is 
not likely to be regarded as dishonourable. In a country 
in which many very honest people had, within the space 
of a few months, supported the government of the Protector, 
that of the Rump, and that of the King, a man was not 
likely to be ashamed of abandoning his party for a place, 
or of voting for a bill which he had opposed. 

The public men of the times which followed the Restora- 
tion were by no means deficient in courage or ability; and 
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some kinds of talent appear to have been developed amongst 
_ them toa remarkable—we might almost say, to a morbia 
and unnatural degree. Neither Theramenes in ancient, nor 
Talleyrand in modern times, had a finer perception of all 
the peculiarities of character, and of all the indications of 


- coming change, than some of our countrymen of those days. 


, Their “power of reading things of high import, in signs 
which to others were invisible or unintelligible, resembled 
magic. But the curse of Reuben was upon them all: 
“Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” : 

This character is susceptible of innumerable modifica- 
tions, according to the innumerable varieties of intellect and 
temper in which it may be found. Men of unquiet minds 
and violent ambition followed a fearfully eccentric course— 
darted wildly from one extreme to another—served and 
betrayed all parties in tur 
heads alternately in the van of the most corrupt adminis- 
trations and the most factious oppositions—were privy to 
the most guilty mysteries, first of the Cabal, and then of 
the Rye-House Piot—abjured their religion to win their 
sovereign’s favour, while they were secretly planning his 
overthrow—shrived themselves to Jesuits with letters in 
cipher from the Prince of Orange in their pockets—corres- 
ponded with the Hague whilst in office under James—began 
to correspond with St. Germains as soon as they had kissed 
hands for office under William. But Temple was not one 
of these. He was not destitute of ambition. But his was 
not one of those souls within which unsatisfied ambition 
anticipates the tortures of hell, gnaws like the worm which 
dieth not, and burns like the fire which is not quenched. 
His principle was to make sure of safety and comfort, and 
to let greatness come if it would. It came: he enjoyed it: 
and in the very first moment in which it could no longer be 
enjoyed without danger and vexation, he contentedly let it 
go. He was not exempt, we think, from the prevailing 
political immorality. His mind took the contagion, but 
took it ad modum recipientis ;—in a form so mild that an 
undiscerning judge might doubt whether it were indeed the 
same fierce pestilence that was raging all around. The 
malady partook of the constitutional languor of the patient. 
The general corruption, mitigated by his calm and unadven- 
turous temperament, showed itself in omissions and deser 
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tions, not in positive crimes; and his inactivity, though 
sometimes timorous and selfish, becomes respectable when 
compared with the malevolent and perfidious restlessness of 
Shaftesbury and Sunderland. 

Temple sprang from a family which, though ancient and 
honourable, had, before his time, been scarcely mentioned 
in our history ; "but which, long after his death, produced 
so many eminent men, and formed such distinguished alli- 
ances, that it exercised, in a regular and constitutional man- 
ner, an influence in the state scarcely inferior to that which, 
in widely different times, and by widely different arts, the 
house of Neville attained in England, and that of Douglas 
in Scotland. . During the latter years of George IL., and 
through the whole reign of George III., members of that 
widely spread and powerful connexion were almost con- 
stantly at the head either of the Government or of the 
Opposition. There were times when the “ cousinhood,” as 
it was once nicknamed, would of itself have furnished almost 
all the materials necessary for the construction of an effii- 
cient cabinet. Within the space of fifty years, three First 
Lords of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, two 
Keepers of the Privy Seal, and four First Lords of the 
Admiralty were appointed from among the sons and grand- 
sons of the Countess Temple. 

So splendid have been the fortunes of the main stock of 
the Temple family, continued by female succession. Wil- 
liam Temple, the first of the line who attained to any great 


historical eminence, was of a younger branch. His father, 


Sir John Temple, was Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and 
distinguished himself among the Privy Councillors of that 
kingdom by the zeal with which, at the commencement of 
the struggle between the crown and the Long Parliament, 
he supported the popular cause. He was arrested by order 
of the Duke of Ormond, but regained his liberty by an ex- 
_ change, repaired to England, and there sat in the House of 
Commons as burgess for Chichester. He attached himself 
to the Presbyterian party, and was one of those moderate 
members who, at the close of the year 1648, voted for 
treating with Charles on the basis to which that prince had 
himself agreed, and who were, in consequence, turned out 
of the House, with small ceremony, by Colonel Pride. Sir 
John.seems, however, to have made his peace with the vie 
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torious Independents; for, in 1653, he resumed his office 
in Ireland. 

Sir John Temple was married to a sister of the celebrated 
Henry Hammond, a learned and pious divine, who took the 
side of the king with very conspicuous zeal during the Civil 
War, and was “deprived of his preferment in the church 
after the victory of the Parliament. On aecount of the 
loss which Hammond sustained on this occasion, he has the 
honour of being designated, in the cant of that new brood 
of Oxonian sectaries who unite the worst parts of the Jesuit 
to the worst parts of the Orangeman, as Hammond, Pres- 
byter, Doctor, and Confessor. 

William Temple, Sir John’s eldest son, was born in Lon- 
don, in the year 1628. He received his early education 
under his maternal uncle, was subsequently sent to school 
at Bishop-Stortford, and, at seventeen, began to reside at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where the celebrated Cud- 
worth was his tutor. The times were not favourable to 
study. The Civil War disturbed even the quiet cloisters 
and bowling-greens of Cambridge, produced violent revolu- 
tions in the government and discipline of the colleges, and 
unsettled the minds cf the students. Temple forgot at 
Emmanuel all the little Greek which he had brought from 
Bishop-Stortford, and never retrieved the loss;—a circum- 
stance which would hardly be worth noticing but for the 
almost incredible fact, that fifty years later, he was so absurd 
as to set up his own authority against that of Bentley on 
questions of Greek history and philology. He made no 
proficiency either in the old philosophy which still lingered 
in the schools of Cambridge, or in the new philosophy of 
which Lord Bacon was the founder. But to the end of his 
life he continued to speak of the former with ignorant ad- 
miration, and of the latter with equally ignorant contempt. 

After ‘residing at Cambridge two years, he departed with- 
out taking a degree, and set out upon his travels. He seems 
then to have been a lively, agreeable young man of fashion, 
not by any means deeply read, but versed in all the super- 
ficial accomplishments of a gentleman, and acceptable in all 
polite societies. In politics he professed himself a Royalist. 
Elis opinions on religious subjects seem to have been such 
as might be expected from a young man of quick parts, who 
had received a rambling education, who had not thought 
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deeply, who had been disgusted by the morose austerity of 


the Puritans, and who, surrounded from childhood by the 


hubbub of conflicting sects, might easily learn to feel an 
impartial contempt for them all. 

On his road to France he fell in with the son and daughter 
of Sir Peter Osborne. Sir Peter was Governor of Guernsey 
for the king, and the young people were, like their father, 
warm for the royal cause. At an inn where they stopped, 
in the Isle of Wight, the brother amused himself with in- 
scribing on the windows his opinion of the ruling powers. 
Vor this instance of malignancy the whole party were arrested 
and brought before the governor. The sister, trusting to 
the tenderness which, even in those troubled times, scarcely 
any gentleman of any party ever failed to show where a 
woman was concerned, took the crime on herself, and was 
immediately set at liberty with her fellow-travellers. _ 

This incident, as was natural, made a deep impression on 


Temple. He was only twenty. Dorothy Osborne was. 


twenty-one. She is said to have been handsome; and there 
remains abundant proof that she possessed an ample share 
of the dexterity, the vivacity, and the tenderness of her sex. 
Temple soon became, in the phrase at that time, her servant, 
and she returned his regard. But difficulties as great as 
ever expanded a novel to the fifth volume, opposed their 
wishes. When the courtship commenced, the father of the 
hero was sitting in the Long Parliament, the father of the 


heroine was holding Guernsey for King Clarles. Even 


when the war ended, and Sir Peter Osborne returned to his 
seat at Chicksands, the prospects of the lovers were scarcely 
less gloomy. Sir John Temple had a more advantageous 
alliance in view for his son. Dorothy Osborne was in the 
mean time besieged by as many suitors as were drawn to 
Belmont by the fame of Portia. The most distinguished 
on the list was Henry Cromwell. Destitute of the capacity, 
the energy, the magnanimity of his illustrious father, desti- 


tute also of the meek and placid virtues of his elder brother, 


this young man was perhaps a more formidable rival in love 
than either of them would have been. Mrs. Hutchinson, 
speaking the sentiments of the grave and aged, describes 
him as an “insolent fool,” and a “‘ debauched ungodly Cava- 
lier.” These expressions probably mean that he was one 
who, among young and dissipated people, would pass for a 
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fine gentleman. Dorothy was fond of dogs of larget and 
more formidable breed than those which he on modern 
hearth-rugs; and Henry Cromwell promised that the high. © 
est functionaries at Dublin should be set to work to procure 
her a fine Irish greyhound. She seems to have felt his 
attentions as very flattering, though his father was then 
‘ only Lord-General, and not yet Protector. Love, however, 
triumphed over ambition, and the young lady appears never 
to have regretted her decision; though, in a letter written 
just at the time when all England was ringing with the 
news of the violent dissolution of the Long Parliament, she 
could not refrain from reminding Temple, with pardonable 
vanity, “how great she might have been, if she had been 
so wise as to have taken hold of the offer of H. C. as 

Nor was it only the influence of rivals that Temple had 
to dread. The relations of his mistress hoa him with 
_ personal dislike, and spoke of him as an unprineipled adven- 
turer, without honour or religion, ready to render services 
to any party for the sake of preferment. This is, indeed, a 
very distorted view of Temple’s character. Yet a character, 
even in the most distorted view taken of it by the most 
angry and prejudiced minds, generally retains something of 
its outline. No caricaturist ever represented Mr. Pitt as a 
Falstaff, or Mr. Fox as a skeleton; nor did aay libeller ever 
impute parsimony to Sheridan, or profusion to Marlborough. . 
It must be allowed that the turn of mind which the eulogists 
of Temple have dignified with the appellation of philosophical 
indifference, and which, however becoming it may be in an 
old and experienced statesman, has a somewhat ungraceful 
appearance in youth, might easily appear shocking to a 
family, who were ready to fight or suffer martyrdom for 
their exiled king and their persecuted church. The poor 
girl was exeeedingly hurt and irritated by these imputations 
on her lover, defended him warmly behind his back, and 
addressed to ‘himself some very tender and anxious admo- 
nitions, mingled with assurances of her confidence in bis 
honour and virtue. On one occasion she was most highly 
provoked by the way in which one of her brothers spoke of 
Temple: “We talked ourselves = she says—“ he 
renounced me, and I defied him.” 

Nearly seven years did this arduous wooing continue. We 
are not accurately informed respecting Temple’ s movements 
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during that time. But he seems to have led a rambling 
life, sometimes on the Continent, sometimes in Ireland, 
sometimes in London. He made himself master of the 
French and Spanish languages, and amused himself by wri- 


ting Hssays-and Romances—an employment which at least 


served the purpose of forming his style. The specimen 


which Mr. Courtenay has preserved of those early composi- 


tions is by no means contemptible. Indeed, there is one 
passage on Like and Dislike which could have been pro- 
‘duced only by a mind habituated carefully to reflect on its 
own operations, and which reminds us of the best things in 
Montaigne. 

He appears to have kept up a very active correspondence 
_ with his mistress. His letters are lost, but hers have been 
preserved; and many of them appear in these volumes. 
Mr. Courtenay expresses some doubt whether his readers 
will think him justified in inserting so large a number of 
these epistles. We only wish that there were twice as many. 


Very little indeed of the diplomatic correspondence of that 


generation is so well worth reading. There is a vile phrase 
of which bad historians are exceedingly fond——“ the dignity 
of history.’’ One writer is in possession of some anecdotes 
which would illustrate most strikingly the operation of the 
Mississippi scheme on the manners and morals of the 
Parisians. But he suppresses those anecdotes because they 
are too low for the dignity of history. Another is strongly 
tempted to mention some. facts indicating the horrible state 
of the prisons of Kngland two hundred years ago. But he 
hardly thinks that the sufferings of a dozen felons pigging 
together on bare bricks in a hole fifteen feet square would 
form a subject suited to the dignity of history. Another, 
from respect for the dignity of history, publishes an account 
of the reign of George IL, without ever mentioning White- 
field’s preaching in Moorfields. How should a writer, who 
can talk about senates, and congresses of sovereigns, and 
pragmatic sanctions, and ravelines, and counterscarps, and 
battles where ten thousand men are killed and six thousand 
mcn with fifty stands of colours and eighty guns taken 
stoop to the Stock-Hixchange, to Newgate, to the theatre, tc 
the tabernacle ? 

Tragedy has its dignity as well as history ; ; and how much 
the tragic art has owed to that dignity any man may judge 
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who will compare the majestic Alexandrines in which the 
‘Seigneur Oreste” and “‘ Madame Andromaque”’ utter their 
complaints, with the chattering of the fool in “ Lear,” and 
of the nurse in “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

That an historian should not record trifies, that he should 
confine himself to what is important, is perfectly true. But 
many writers seem never to have considered on what the 
historical importance of an event depends. They seem not 
to be aware that the importance of a fact, when that fact is 
considered with reference to its immediate effects, and the 
importance of the same fact, when that fact is censi- 
dered as part of the materials for the construction of a 
science, are two very different things. The quantity of 
good or evil which a transaction produces is by no means 
necessarily proportioned to the quantity of light which that 
transaction affords as to the way in which good or evil may 
hereafter be produced. The poisoning of an emperor is in 
one sense a far more serious matter than the poisoning of a 
rat. But the poisoning of a rat may be an era in chemis- 
ty and an emperor may be poisoned by such ordinary 

means, and with such ordinary symptoms, that no scientific 
journal would notice the occurrence. An action for a hun- 
dred thousand pounds is in one sense a more momentous 
affair than an action for fifty pounds. But it by no means 
follows that the learned gentlemen who report the proceecd- 
ings of the courts of law ought to give a fuller account of 
an action for a hundred thousand pounds than of an action 
for fifty pounds. For a cause, in which a large sum is at 
stake, may be important only to the particular plaintiff and 
the particular defendant. A cause, on the other hand, in 
which a small sum is at stake, may establish some erent 
principle interesting to half the families in the kingdom. 
‘The case is exactly the same with that class of subjects of 
which historians treat. To an Athenian, in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, the result of the battle of Delium was far 
“nore important than the fate of the comedy of the “ Knights.” 
But to us the fact that the comedy of the “ eos was 
brought on the Athenian stage with success is far mcre impor: 
tant than the fact that the Athenian phalanx Hiv way at De- 
lium. Neither the one event nor the other has any intrinsie 
importance. We are in no danger of being speared by the 
Thebans. We are not quizzed in the “ Knights.” To us. 
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the importance of both events consists in the value of the 
general truth which is to be learned from them. What 
general truths do we learn from the accounts which have 
come down to us of the battle of Delium? Very little 
more than this, that when two armies fight, it is not im- 
probable that one of them will be very soundly beaten-—a 
truth which it would not, we apprehend, be difficult to 
establish, even if all memory of the battle of Delium were 
lost among men. But a man who becomes acquainted with 
the comedy of the “ Knights,” and with the history of that 
comedy, at once feels his mind enlarged. Society is pre- 
sented to him under a new aspect. He may have read and 
travelled much. He may have visited all the countries of 
Europe, and the civilized nations of the Hast. He may 
have observed the manners of many barbarous races. But 
here is something altcgether different from everything 
which he has seen either among polished men or among 
savages. Here is a community, politically, intellectually, 
and morally unlike any other community of which he han 
the means of. forming an opinion. ‘This is the really pre- 
cious part of history,—the corn which some threshers care- 
fully sever from the chaff, for the purpose of gathering the 
chaff into the garner, and flinging the corn into the fire. 
Thinking thus, we are glad to learn so much, and would 
willingly learn more, about the loves of Sir William and 
his mistress. In the seventeenth century, to be sure, Louis 
XIV. was a much more important person than Temple’s 
sweethea~t. But death and time equalize all things. Neither 
the great king, nor the beauty of Bedfordshire—neither the 
gorgeous paradise of Marli nor Mistress Osborne’s favourite 
walk ‘‘in the common that lay zard by the house, where a 
great many young wenches used to keep sheep and cows and 
sit in the shade singing of ballads,’’—is anything to us. 
Louis and Dorothy are alike dust. A cotton-mill stands on 
the ruins of Marli, and the Osbornes have ceased to dwell 
under the ancient roof of the Chicksands. But of that 
information, for the sake of which alone it is worth while 
to study remote events, we find so much in the love-letters 
which Mr. Courtenay has published, that we would gladly 
purchase equally interesting billets with ten times their 
weight in state papers taken at random. To us surely it is 
as useful to know how the young ladies of England em- 
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ployed themselves a hundred and eighty years ago,—how 
far their minds were cultivated, what were their favourite 
studies, what degree of liberty was allowed to them, and 
what use they made of that liberty, what accomplishments 
they most valued in men, and what proofs of tenderness 
delicacy permitted them to give to favoured suitors,—as to 
. know all about the seizure of Franche Comté and the treaty 
of Nimeguen. The mutual relations of the two sexes seem 
to us to be at least as important as the mutual relations of 
any two governments in the world; and a series of letters, 
written by a virtuous, amiable, sensible girl, and intended 
for the eye of her lover alone, can scarcely fail to throw 
some light on the relations of the sexes; whereas it is per- 
fectly possible, as all who have made any historical researches 
can attest, to read bale after bale of despatches and protocols 
without catching one glimpse of light about the relations 
of governments. 

Mr. Courtenay proclaims that he is one of Dorothy 
Osborne’s devoted servants, and expresses a hope that the 
publication of her letters will add to the number. We must 
declare ourselves his rival. She really seems to have been a 
very charming young woman—modest, generous, affectionate, 
intelligent, and sprightly,—a royalist, as was to be expected 
from her connexions, without any of that political asperity 
which is as unwomanly as a long beard,—religious, and 
occasionally gliding into a very pretty and enduring sort of 
preaching, yet not too good to partake of such diversions as 
London afforded under the melancholy rule of the Puritans, 
or to giggle a little at a ridiculous sermon from a divine who 
was thought to be one of the great hghts of the Assembly 
at Westminster,—with a little turn for coquetry, which was 
yet perfectly -ompatible with warm and disinterested attach- 
ment, and a little turn for satire, which yet seldom passed 
the bounds of good nature. She loved reading; but her 
studies were not those of Hlizabeth and Lady Jane Grey 
She read the verses of Cowley and Lord Broghill, French 
Memoirs recommended by her lover, and the Travels of Fer- 
nando Mendez Pinto. But her favourite books were those 
ponderous Trench Romances which modern readers know 
chiefly from the pleasant satire of Charlotte Lennox. She 
could not, however, help laughing at the vile English inte 
which they were translated. Her own st tylest is very agrce- 
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able, nor are her letters at all the worse for some passages 
in which raillery and tenderness are mixed in a very engaging 
namby-pamby. . 

When at last the constancy of the lovers had triumphed 
over all the obstacles which kinsmen and rivals could oppose 
to their union, a yet more serious calamity befell them. Poor 
Mistress Osborne fell ill of the small-pox, and, though she 
escaped with life, lost all her beauty. To this most severe 
trial the affection and honour of the lovers of that age was 
not unfrequently subjected. Qur readers probably remember 
what Mrs. Hutchinson tells us of herself. The lofty Cor- 
nelia-like spirit of the aged matron seems to melt into a 
long-forgotten softness when she relates how her beloved 
Colonel “‘married her as soon as she was able to quit the 
chamber, when the priest and all that saw her were affrighted 
to look on her. But God,” she adds, with a not ungraceful 
vanity, “‘recompensed his ‘justice and constancy, by restoring 
her as well as before.” Temple showed on this occasion the 
same ‘‘justice and constancy’? which did so much honour to 
Colonel Hutchinson. The date of the marriage is not exactly 
known. But Mr. Courtenay supposes it to have taken place 
about the end of the year 1654. From this time we lose 
sight of Dorothy, and are reduced to form our opinion of the 
terms on which she and her husband were, from very slight 
indications, which may easily mislead us. 

Temple soon went to Ireland, and resided with his father, 
partly in Dublin, partly in the county of Carlow. Ireland 
was probable then a more agreeable residence forthe higher 
classes, as compared with Hngland, than it has ever been 
before or since. In no part of the empire were the superi- 
ority of Cromwell’s abilities and the force of his character so 
signally displayed. He had not the power, and probably 
had not the inclination, to govern that island in the best 
way. The rebellion of the aboriginal race had excited in ., 
England a strong religious and national aversion to them; 
nor is there any reason to believe that the Protector was so 
far beyond his age as to be free from the prevailing sentiment. 
He had vanquished them; he knew that they were in his 
power; and he regarded them as a band of malefactors and 
idolaters, who were mercifully treated if they were not 
smitten with the edge of the sword. On those who resisted 
he had made war as the L!ebrews made war on the Canaanites 
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Drogheda was as Jericho; and Wexford ag Ai. To the 
remains of the old population the conqueror granted a peace, 
such as that which Joshua granted to the Gibeonites. He 
made them hewers of wood and drawers of water. But, good 
or bad, he could not be otherwise than great. Under favour- 
able circumstances, Ireland would have found in him a most 
' just and beneficent ruler. She found him a tyrant; nota 
small, teasing tyrant such as those who have so long been 
her curse and her shame,—but one of those awful tyrants 
who, at long intervals, seem to be sent on earth, like avenging 
angels, with some high commission of destruction and reno- 
vation. He was no man of half measures, of mean affronts 
and ungracious concessions. His Protestant ascendency was 
not an ascendency of ribands, and fiddles, and statues, and 
processions. He would never have dreamed of abolishing 
penal laws against the Irish Catholics, and withholding 
from them the elective franchise—of giving them the elective 
franchise, and excluding them from Parliament—of admit- 
ting them to Parliament, and refusing to them a full and 
equal participation in all the blessings of society and govern- 
ment. The thing most alien from his clear intellect and his 
commanding spirit was petty persecution. He knew how to 
tolerate, and he knew how to destroy. His administration 
in Ireland was an administration on what are now called 
Orange principles,—followed out most ably, most steadily 
and undauntedly, most unr weet to every extreme 
consequence to which those principles lead; and it would, 
if continued, inevitably have produced the effect which he 
contemplated,—an entire decomposition and reconstruction 
of society. He hada great and definite object in view,— 
to make Ireland thoroughly Hnglish—to make it another 
Yorkshire or Norfolk. Thinly peopled as Ireland then was, 
this end was not unattainable; and there is every reason to 
believe that if his policy had been followed during fifty years 
this end would have been attained. Instead of an emigration, 
such as we now see from Irelard to England, there was, 
under his government, a constant and large emigration from 
England to Ireland. ‘This tide of population ran almost 
as strongly as that which now runs from Massachusetts and 
Connecticut to the states behind the Ohio. The native race 
was driven back before the advancing van of the Anglo- 
Saxon population, as the American Indians or the tribes of 
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Southern Africa are now driven back before the white 
settlers. Those fearful phenomena which have almost in- 
variably attended the planting of civilized colonies in un- 


civilized countries, and which had been known to the nations ° 


of Europe only by distant and questionable rumour, were 
now publicly exhibited in their sight. The words, “extir- 
pation,’ ‘eradication,’ were often in the mouths of the 
English back-settlers of Leinster and Munster—cruel words 
—yet, in their cruelty, containing more mercy than much 
softer expressions which have since been sanctioned by 
universities, and cheered by Parliaments. For it is in truth 
more merciful to extirpate a hundred thousand people at 
once, and to fill the void with a well-governed population, 
than to misgovern millions through a long succession of 


generations. We can much more easily pardon tremendous © 


severities inflicted for a great object, than an endless series 
of paltry vexations and oppressions inflicted for no rational 
object at all. 

Ireland was fast becoming English. Civilization and 
wealth were making rapid progress in almost every part of 
the island. ‘The effects of that iron despotism are described 
to us by a hostile witness in very remarkable language. 
“Which is more wonderful,’ says Lord Clarendon, “all 
this was done and settled within little more than two years, 
to that degree of perfection that there were many buildings 
raised for beauty as well as use, orderly and regular planta- 
tions of trees, and fences, and enclosures raised throughout 
the kingdom, purchases made by one from another at very 
valuable rates, and jointures made upon marriages, and all 
other conveyances and settlements executed, as ina king- 
dom at peace within itself, and where no doubt could be 
made of the validity of titles.” 

All Temple’s feelings about Irish questions were those of 
a colonist and a member of the dominant caste. He troubled 
himself as little about the welfare of the remains of the old 
Celtic population as an English farmer on the Swan river 
troubles himself about the New Hollanders, or a Dutch boor 
at the Cape about the Caffres. The years which he passed 
in Ireland while the Cromwellian system was in full opera- 
tion he always described as “‘ years of great satisfaction.” 
Farming, gardening, county business, and studies rather 
entertaining than prefound, occupied his time. Jn polities 
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he took no part, and many years after he attributed this 
inaction to his love of the ancient constitution, which, he 
said, “ would not suffer him to enter into public affairs till 
the way was plain for the king’s happy restoration.” It 
does not appear, indeed, that any offer of employment was 
-made to him. If he really did refuse any preferment, we 
may, without much breach of charity, attribute the refusal 
rather to the caution which, during his whole life, prevented 
him from running any risk than to the fervour of his 
loyalty. 

In 1660 he made his first appearance in public life. He 
sat in the Convention which, in the midst of the general 
confusion that preceded the Restoration, was summoned by 
the chiefs of the army of Ireland to meet in Dublin. After 
the king’s return, an Irish Parliament was regularly con- 
voked, in which Temple represented the county of Carlow. 
The details of his conduct in this situation are not known 
tous. But we are told in general terms, and can easily 
believe, that he showed great moderation and great aptitude 
for business. It is probable that he also distinguished him- 
self in debate ; for many years afterwards he remarked, that 
‘“‘his friends in Ireland used to think that, if he had any 
talent at all, it lay in that way.” 

In May, 1663, the Irish Parliament was prorogued, and 
Temple repaired to England with his wife. His income 
amounted to about five hundred pounds a year, a sum which 
was then sufficient for the wants of a family mixing in fash- 
ionable circles. He passed two years in London, where he 
seems to have led that easy, lounging life which was best 
suited to his temper. 

He was not, however, unmindful of his interest. He had 
brought with him letters of introduction from the Duke of 
Ormond, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, to Clarendon, and 
to Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, who was Secretary of 
State. Clarendon was at the head of affairs. But his power 
was visibly declining, and was certain to decline more and 
more every day. An observer much less discerning than 
Temple might easily perceive that the Chancellor was a man 
who belonged to a by-gone world ;—a representative of a 
past age, of obsolete modes of thinking, of unfashionable 
vices, and of more unfashionable virtues. His long exile 
had made him a stranger in the country of his birth. His 
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mind, heated by conflict and by personal suffering, was far 
more set against popular and tolerant courses than it had 
been at the time of the breaking out of the Civil War. He 
pined for the decorous tyranny of the Old Whitehall; for 
the days of that sainted king who deprived the people of 
their money and their ears, but let their wives and their 
daughters alone; and could scarcely reconcile himself to a 
court with a mistress and without a Star-Chamber. By 
taking this course he made himself every day more odious, 
both to the sovereign, who loved pleasure much more than 
prerogative, and to the people, who dreaded royal preroga- 
tive much more than royal pleasures; and was at last more 
detested by the court than any chief of the Opposition, and 
more detested by the Parliament than any pander of the 
court. 

Temple, whose great maxim was to offend no party, was 
not likely to cling to the fallen fortunes of a minister the 
study of whose life was to offend all parties. Arlington, 
whose influence was gradually rising as that of Clarendon 
diminished, was the most useful patron to whom a young 
adventurer could attach himself. This statesman, without 
virtue, wisdom, or strength of mind, had raised himself to 
greatness by superficial qualities, and was the mere creature 
of the time, the circumstances, and the company. The 
dignified reserve of manners which he had acquired during 
a residence in Spain provoked the ridicule of those who con- 
sidered the usages of the French court as the only standard 
of good breeding, but served to impress the crowd with a 
favourable opinion of his sagacity and gravity. In situations 
where the solemnity of the Escurial would have been out of 
place, he threw it aside without difficulty, and conversed 
with great humour and vivacity. While the multitude were 
talking of “‘ Bennet’s grave looks,’* his mirth made his 
presence always welcome in the royal closet. While in 
the antechamber Buckingham was mimicking the pompous 
Castillian strut of the Secretary for the diversion of Mistress 
Stuart, this stately Don was ridiculing Clarendon’s sober 
counsel to the king within, till his majesty cried with laugh- 
ter and the Chancellor with vexation. There perhaps never 


* «Bennet’s grave looks were a pretence,” is a line in one of 
the best political poems of that age. 
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was a man whose outward demeanour made such different 
impressions on different people. Count Hamilton, for exam- 
ple, describes him as a stupid formalist, who had been made 
Secretary solely on account of his mysterious and important 
looks. Clarendon, on the other band, represents him as a 
man whose ‘best faculty was raillery,’’ and who was, “ for 
‘his pleasant and agreeable humour, acceptable unto the 
king.’ ‘The truth seems to be that, destitute as he was of 
all the higher qualifications of a minister, he had a wonder- 
ful talent for becoming, in outward semblance, all things to 
all men. He had two aspects, a busy and serious one for 
the public, whom he wished to awe into respect, and a gay 
one for Charles, who thought that the greatest service which 
could be rendered to a prince was to amuse him. Yet both 
these were masks, which he laid aside when they had served 
their turn. Long after, when he had retired to his deer- 
park and fish-ponds in Suffolk, and had no motive to act the 
part either of the hidalgo or of the buffoon, Evelyn, who 
was neither an unpractised nor an undiscerning judge, con- 
versed much with him, and pronounced him to be a man of 
singularly polished manners, and of great colloquial powers. 

Clarendon, proud and imperious by nature, soured by age 
and disease, and relying on his great talents and services, 
sought out no new allies. He seems to have taken a sort 
of morose pleasure in slighting and provoking all the rising 
talent of the kingdom. His connexions were almost entirely 
confined to the small circle, every day becoming smaller, of 
old Cavaliers who had been friends of his youth or com- 
panions of hisexile. Arlington, on the other hand, beat up 
everywhere for recruits. . No man had a greater personal 
following, and no man exerted himself more to serve his ad- 
herents. It was a kind of habit with him to push up his 
dependants to his own level, and then to complain bitterly 
of their ingratitude because they did not choose to be his 
dependants any longer. It was thus that he quarrelled 
with two successive Treasurers, Clifford and Danby. To 
Arlington, Temple attached himself, and was not sparing 
of warm professions of affection, or even, we grieve to say, 
of gross and almost profane adulation. In no long time he 
obtained his reward. 

England was in a very different situation, with respect to 
furcign powers, from that which she had ecczpied during 
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the splendid administration of the Protector. She was en- 
gaged in war with the United Provinces, then governed with 
almost r3gal power by the Grand Pensionary, John De Witt: 
and though no war had ever cost the kingdom so much, none 
had ever been more feebly and meanly conducted. Trance 
had espoused the interest of the States-general. Denmark 
seemed likely to take the same side. Spain, indignant at 
the close political and matrimonial alliance which Charles 
had formed with the house of Braganza, was not disposed to 
lend him any assistance. The Great Plague of London had 
suspended trade, had scattered the ministers and nobles, 
had paralyzed every department of the public service, and 
had increased the gloomy discontent which misgovernment _ 
had begun. to excite throughout the nation. One conti- 
nental ally England possessed—the Bishop of Munster, a rest- 
less and ambitious prelate, bred a soldier, and still a soldier 
in all his passions. He hated the Dutch, who had inter- 
fered in the affairs of his see, and declared himself willing 
to risk his little dominions for the chance of revenge. He 
sent, accordingly, a strange kind of ambassador to London 
—a Benedictine monk, who spoke bad English, and looked, 
says Lord Clarendon, “like a carter.” This person brought 
a letter from the Bishop offering to make an attack by land 
on the Dutch territory. The English ministers eagerly 
caught at the proposal, and promised a subsidy of 500,000 
rix dollars to their new ally. It was determined to send an 
English agent to Munster ; and Arlington, to whose depart- 
ment the business belonged, fixed on Temple for this post. 
Temp:2 accepted the commission, and acquitted himself 
to the satisfaction of his employers, though the whole plan 
ended in nothing; and the Bishop, after pocketing an <in- 
stalment of his subsidy, made haste to conclude a separate 
peace. Temple, at a later period, looked back with no great, 
satisfaction to this part of his life; and excused himself 
for undertaking a negotiation from which little good could 
result, by saying that he was then young and very new in 
business. In truth, he could hardly have been placed in a 
situation where the eminent diplomatic talents which he 
possessed could have appeared to less advantage. He could 
not bear much wine; and none but a hard drinker had any 
chance of success in Westphalian society. Under all these 
disadvantages, however, he gave so much satisfaction that 
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ke was created a baronet, and appointed resident at the 
viceregal court of Brussels. 3 

Brussels suited Temple far better than the palaces of the 
boar-hunting and wine-bibbing princes of Germany. He 
now occupied the most important post of observation in 
' which a diplomatist could be stationed. He was placed in 
the territory of a great neutral power, between the territo- 
ries of the two great powers which were at war with Eng- 
land. From this excellent school he soon came forth the 
most accomplished negotiator of his age. 

in the meantime the government of Charles had suffered 
a succession of humiliating disasters. ‘The extravagance of 
the court had dissipated all the means which Parliament 
had supplied for the purpose of carrying on offensive hosti- 
lities. It was determined to wage only a defensive war; 
and even for defensive war the vast resources of England, 
managed by triflers and public robbers, were found insuffi- 
cient. The Dutch insulted the British coasts, sailed up the 
Thames, took Sheerness, and carried their ravages to Chat- 
ham. ‘The blaze of the ships burning in the river was seen 
at London; it was rumored that a forcign army had landed 
at Gravesend; and military men seriously proposed to aban- 
don the Tower. To such a depth of infamy had maladmin- 
istration reduced that proud and victorious nation which a 
few years before had dictated its pleasure to Mazarin, to the 
States-General, and to the Vatican. Humbled by the events 
of the war, and dreading the just anger of Parliament, the 
English Ministry hastened to huddle up a peace with France 
and Holland at Breda. 

But a new scene was now about to open. It had already 
been for some time apparent to discerning observers, that 
England and Holland were threatened by a common dan- 
ger, much more formidable than any which they had reason 
to apprehend from each other. The old enemy of their in- 
dependence and of their religion was no longer to be dread- 
ed. ‘The sceptre had passed away from Spain. That migh- 
ty empire, on which the sun never set, which had crushed 
the liberties of Italy and Germany, which had occupied 
Paris with its armies, and covered the British seas with its 
sails, was at the mercy of every spoiler; and Hurope saw 
with dismay the rapid growth of a new and more formidable 
power. Men looked to Spain, and saw only weakness dis- 
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guised and increased by pride,—dominions of vast bulk and 
little strength, tempting, unwieldy, and defenceless,—an 
empty treasury,—a haughty, sullen, and torpid nation,—-a 
child on the throne,—factions in the council,—ministers who 
served only themselves, and soldiers who were terrible only 
to their countrymen. Men looked to France, and saw a 
large and compact territory,—a rich soil,—a central situa- 
tion,—a bold, alert, and ingenious people,—large revenues, 
humerous and disciplined troops,—an active and ambitious 
prince, in the flower of his age, surrounded by generals of un- 
rivalled skill. The projects of Louis could be counteracted 
only by ability, vigour, and union on the part of his neigh- 
_bours. Ability and vigour had hitherto been found in the 
councils of Holland alone, and of union there was no appear- 
ance in Hiurope. The question of Portuguese independence 
separated England from Spain. Old grudges, recent hosti- 
lities, maritime pretensions, commercial competition, sepa- 
rated England as widely from the United Provinces. 

The great object of Louis, from the beginning to the end 
of his reign, was the acquisition of those large and valuable 
provinces of the Spanish monarchy which lay contiguous to 
the eastern frontier of France. Already, before the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Breda, he had invaded those provinces. 
He now pushed on his conquests with scarcely any resist- 
ance. Fortress after fortress was taken. Brussels itself 
was in danger; and Temple thought it wise to send his wife 
and children to England. But his sister, Lady Giffard, who 
had been some time his inmate, and who seems to have been 
a more important personage in his family than his wife, still 
remained with him. 

De Witt saw the progress of the French arms with pain. 
ful anxiety. But it was not in the power of Holland alone 
to save Flanders; and the difficulty of forming an extensive 
coalition for that purpose appeared almost insuperable. 
Louis, indeed, affected moderation. He declared himself 
willing to agree to a compromise with Spain. But these 
offers were undoubtedly mere professions, intended to quiet 
the apprehensions of the neighbouring powers; and, as his 
position became every day more and more advantageous, it 
was to be expected that he would rise in his demands. 

Such was the state of affairs when Temple obtained from 
the English Ministry permission to make a tour in Holland 
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incognito. In company with Lady Giffard he arrived at the 
Hague. He was not charged with any public commission, 
but he availed himself of this opportunity of mtroducing 
himself to De Witt. ‘‘My only business, sir,” he said, “is 
to see the things which are most considerable in your coun- 
try, and I should execute my design very imperfectly if I 
went away without seeing you.’? De Witt, who, from re- 
port, had formed a high opinion of Temple, was pleased by 
the compliment, and replied with a frankness and cordiality 
which at once led to intimacy. The two statesmen talked 
calmly over the causes which had estranged England from 
Holland, congratulated each other on the peace, and then 
began to discuss the new dangers which menaced Hurope. 
Temple, who had no authority to say anything on behalf of 
the English government, expressed himself very guardedly. 
De Witt, who was himself the Dutch government, had no 
reason to be reserved. He openly declared that his wish 
was to see a general coalition formed for the preservation 
of Flanders. His simplicity and openness amazed Temple, 
who had been accustomed to the affected solemnity of his 
patron, the Secretary, and to the eternal doublings and eva- 
sions which passed for great feats of statesmanship among 
the Spanish politicians at Brussels. ‘Whoever,’ he wrote 
to Arlington, “deals with M. De Witt must go the same 
plain way that he pretends to in his negotiations, without 
refining or colouring, or offering shadow for substance.’ 
He was scarcely less struck by the modest dwelling and 
frugal table of the first citizen of the richest state in the 
world. While Clarendon was amazing London with a dwell- 
ing more sumptuous than the palace of his master, while 
Arlington was lavishing his ill-gotten wealth on the decoys 
and orange-gardens and interminable conservatories of Hus- 
ton, the great statesman who had frustrated ali their plans 
of conquest, and the roar of whose guns they had heard with 
terror even in the galleries of Whitehall, kept only a single 
servant, walked about the strects in the plainest garb, and 
never used a coach except for visits of ceremony. 

Temple sent a full account of his interview with De Witt 
to Arlington, who, in consequence of the fall of the Chan- 
cellor, now shared with the Duke of Buckingham the prin- 
cipal direction of affairs. Arlingtou. showed no disposition 
to meet the advances of the Dutch minister. Indeed, ag 
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was amply proved a few years later, both he and his master 
were perfectly willing to purchase the means of misgoverning 
England by giving up, not only Flanders, but the whole 
Continent to France. Temple, who distinctly saw that a 
moment had arrived at which it was possible to reconcile 
his country with Holland,—to reconcile Charles with the 
Parliament,—to bridle the power of Louis,—to efface the 
shame of the late ignominious war,—to restore England to 
the same place in HKurope which she occupied under Crom- 
well, became more and more urgent in his representations. 
Arlington’s replies were for some time couched in cold and 
ambiguous terms. But the events which followed the meet- 
ing of the Parliament, in the autumn of 1667, appear to 
have produced an entire change in his views. The discon- 
tent of the nation was deep and general. The administration 
was attacked in all its parts. The king and the ministers 
laboured, not unsuccessful, to throw on Clarendon the 
blame of past misscarriages; but though the Commons were 
resolved that the late Chancellor should be the first victim, 
it was by no means clear that he would be the last. The 
Secretary was personally attacked with great bitterness in 
the course of the debates. One of the resolutions of the 
Lower House against Clarendon could be understood only 
as a censure of the foreign policy of the government, as too 
favourable to France. To these events chiefly we are in- 
clined to attribute the change which at this crisis took place 
in the measures of Hngland. The Ministry seém to have 
felt that, if they wished to derive any advantage from 
Clarendon’s downfall, it was necessary for them to abandon 
what was supposed to be Clarendon’s system; and by some 
splendid and popular measure to win the confidence of the 
nation. Accordingly, in December, 1667, Temple received 
a despatch containing instructions of the highest importance. 
The plan which he had so strongly recommended was ap- 
proved ; and he was directed to visit De Witt as speedily as 
possible, and to ascertain whether the States were willing to 
enter into an offensive and defensive league with England 
against the projects of France. Temple, accompanied by 
his sister, instantly set out for the Hague, and laid the 
propositions of the English government before the Grand 
Pensionary. The Dutch statesman answered with his cha- 
racteristic straightforwardness, that he was fully ready te 
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agree to a defensive alliance, but that it was the fundamen 
tal principle of the foreign policy of the States to make no 
offensive league under any circumstances whatsoever. With 
this answer ‘Temple hastened from the Hague to London, 
had an audience of the king, related what had passed between 
‘himself and De Witt, exerted himself to remove the unfa- 
vourable opinion which had been conceived of the Grand 
Pensionary at the English court, and had the satisfaction of 
succeeding in all his objects. On the evening of the Ist 
of January, 1668, a council was held, at which Charles de- 
clared his resolution to unite with the Dutch on their own 
terms. ‘Temple and his indefatigable sister immediately 
sailed again for the Hague, and, after weathering a violent 
storm in which they were very nearly lost, arrived in safety 
at the place of their destination. 

On this occasion, as on every other, the dealings between 
Temple and De Witt were singularly fair and open. When 
they met, Temple began by recapitulating what had passed 
at their last interview. De Witt, who was as little given to 
lying with his face as with his tongue, marked his assent 
by his looks while the recapitulation proceeded ; and when 
it was concluded, answered that Temple’s memory was per- 
fectly correct, and thanked him for proceeding in so exact 
and sincere a manner. Temple then informed the Grand 
Pensionary that the King of England had determined to 
close with the proposal of a defensive alliance. De Witt 
had not expected so speedy a resolution, and his countenance 
indicated surprise as well as pleasure. But he did not re- 
tract ; and it was speedily arranged that England and Hol- 
Jand should unite for the purpose of compelling Louis to 
abide by the compromise which he had formerly offered. 
The next object of the two statesmen was to induce another 
government to become a party to their league. The victories 
of Gustavus and Torstenson, and the political talents of 
Oxenstiern, had obtained for Sweden a consideration in 
Hurope disproportioned to her real power. The princes of 
Northern Germany stood in great awe of her. And De 
Witt and Temple agreed that if she could be induced to ac- 
cede to the league, ‘it would be too strong a bar for France 
to venture on.” Temple went that same evening to Count 
Dona, the Swedish minister at the Hague; took a seat in 
the most unceremonious manner; and, with that air of 
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frankness and good-will by which he often succeeded im 
rendering his diplomatic overtures acceptable, explained the 
scheme which was in agitation. Dona was greatly pleased 
and flattered. He had not powers which would authorize 
him to conclude a treaty of such importance. But he 
strongly advised Temple and De Witt to do their part 
without delay, and seemed confident that Sweden would 
accede. The ordinary course of public business in Holland 
was too slow for the present emergency ; and De Witt ap- 
peared to have some scruples about breaking through the > 
established forms. But the urgency and dexterity of Temple 
prevailed. The States-General took the responsibility of 
executing the treaty with a celerity unprecedented in the 
annals of the federation, and indeed inconsistent with its 
fundamental laws. The state of public feeling was, however, 
such in all the provinces, that this irregularity was not 
merely pardoned but applauded. When the instrument had 
been formally signed, the Dutch commissioners embraced 
the English plenipotentiary with the warmest expressions of 
kindness and confidence. ‘ At Breda,” exclaimed Temple, 
‘“‘we embraced as friends—here as brothers.’’ 

This memorable negotiation occupied only five days. De 
Witt complimented Temple in high terms on having effected 
in so short a time what must, under other management, 
have been the work of months; and Temple, in his de- 
spatches, spoke in equally high terms of DeWitt. “TI 
must add these words to do M. de Witt right, that I found 
him as plain, as direct and square in the course of this busi- 
ness as any man could be, though often stiff in points where 
he thought any advantage could accrue to his country; and 
have all the reason in the world to be satisfied with him; 
and for his industry, no man had ever more [am sure. For: 
these five days at least, neither of us spent any idle hours, 
neither day nor night.” ; 

Sweden willingly acceded to the league, which is known 
in history by the name of the Triple Alliance; and after 
some signs of ill-humour on the part of France, a general 
pacification was the-result. 

The Triple Alliance may be viewed in two lights—as a 
measure of foreign policy, and as a measure of domestis 
policy—and under both aspects it seems to us deserving of 
all the praise which has been bestowed uvon it. 
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Dr. Lingard, who is undoubtedly a very able and well- 
informed writer, but whose great fundamental rule of judg- 
ing seems to be that the popular opinion on an historical 
question cannot possibly be correct, speaks very slightingly 
of that celebrated treaty; and Mr. Courtenay, who by no 
means regards Temple with that profound veneration which 
ig generally found in biographers, has conceded, in our 
opinion, far too much to Dr. Lingard. 

The reasoning of Dr. Lingard is simply this :—The Triple 
Alliance only compelled Louis to make peace on the terms 
on which, before the alliance was formed, he had offered to 
make peace. How can it then be said that this alliance 
arrested his career, and preserved Hurope from his ambi- 
tion? Now, this reasoning is evidently of no force at all, 
except on the supposition that Louis would have held him- 
self bound by his former offers, if the alliance had not been 
formed: and if Dr. Lingard thinks this a reasonable suppo- 
sition, we should be disposed to say to him, in the words of 
that great politician, Mrs. Western—“ Indeed, brother, you 
would make a fine plenipo to negotiate with the French. 
They would soon persuade you that they take towns out of 
mere defensive principles.’ Our own impression is, that 
Louis made his offer only in order to avert some such mea- 
sure as the Triple Alliance, and adhered to it only in con- 
sequence of that alliance. He had refused to consent to an 
armistice. He had made all his arrangements for a winter 
campaign. Inthe very week in which Temple and the States 
concluded their agreement at the Hague, Vranche Comté 
was attacked by the French armies; and in three weeks the 
whole province was conquered. ‘This prey Louis was com- 
pelled to disgorge. And what compelled him? Did the 
object seem to him small or contemptible? On the contrary, 
the annexation of Franche Comté to his kingdom was one 
of the favourite projects of his life. Was he withheld by 
regard for his word? Did he, who never in any other trans- 
action of his reign showed the smallest respect for the most 
solemn obligations of public faith,—who violated the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees, who violated the Treaty of Aix, who 
violated the Treaty of Nimeguen, who violated the Parti- 
tion Treaty, who violated the Treaty of Utrecht,—feel him- 
self restrained by his word on this single occasion? Can 
any person who is acquainted with his character, and with 
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his whole policy, doubt, that, if the neighbouring powers 
would have looked quietly on, he would instantly have 
risen in his demands? How then stands the case? He 
wished to keep Franche Comté. It was not from regard to 
his word that he ceded Franche Comté. Why, then, did 
he cede Franche Comté? We answer, as all Hurope 
answered at the time, from fear of the Triple Alliance. 

But grant that Louis was not really stopped in his progress 
by this famous league, still it is certain that the world then 
and long after, believed that he was so stopped; and this 
was the prevailing impression in France as well as in other 
countries. ‘Temple, therefore, at the very least, succeeded 
in raising the credit of his country, and lowering the credit 
of a rival power. Here there is no room for controversy. 
No grubbing among old state-papers will ever bring to light 
any document which will shake these facts—that Hurope 
believed the ambition of France to have been curbed by 
the three powers; that England, a few months before the 
least among the nations, forced to abandon her own seas, 
unable to defend the mouths of her own rivers, regained 
almost as high a place in the estimation of her neighbours 
as she had held in the times of Elizabeth and Oliver ;—and 
that all this change of opinion was produced in five days 
by wise and resolute counsels, without the firing of a single 

un. That the Triple Alliance effected this will. hardly be 
isputed ; and if it effected nothing else, it must still be 
regarded as a masterpiece of diplomacy. : 

Considered as a measure of domestic policy, this treaty 
seems to be equally deserving of approbation. It did much 
to allay discontenits, to reconcile the sovercign with a people 
who had, under his wretched administration, become ashamed 
of him and of themselves. It was a kind of pledge for in- 
ternal good government. The foreign relations of the king- 
dom had at that time the closest connexion with our domestic 
policy. From the Restoration, to the accession of the house 
of Hanover, Holland and France were to England what the 
right-hand horseman and the left-hand horseman in Biir- 
gor’s fine ballad were to Wildgraf,—the good and the evil 
counsellor,—the angel of light and the angel of darkness. 
The ascendency of France was inseparably connected 
with the prevalence of tyranny in domestic affairs. Ths 
asccndency of Holland was as inseparably connected with 
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the prevalence of political liberty, and of mutual toleration 
among Protestant sects. How fatal and degrading an influ- 
ence Louis was destined to exercise on the British counsels, 
how great a deliverance our country was destined to owe to 
the States, could not be foreseen when the Triple Alliance 
was concluded. Yet even then all discerning men con- 
sidered it as a good omen for the English constitution and 
the reformed religion, that the government had attached 
itself to Holland, and had assumed a firm and somewhat 
hostile attitude towards France. ‘fhe fame of this measure 
was the greater, because it stood so entirely alone. It was 
the single eminently good act performed by the government 
during the interval between the Restoration and the Revo- 
lution.* Hvery person who had the smallest part in it, and 
some who had no part in it at all, battled for a share of the 
eredit. The most close-fisted republicans were ready to 
grant money for the purpose of carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of this popular alliance; and the great Tory poet of 
that age, in his finest satires, repeatedly spoke with reve- 
rence of the “ triple bond.” 

This negotiation raised the fame of Temple both at home 
and abroad to a great height,—to such a height, indeed, as 
seems to have excited the jealousy of his friend Arlington. 
While London and Amsterdam resounded with acclamations 
of joy, the Secretary, in very cold official language, commu- 
nicated to his friend the approbation of the king; and lavish 
as the government was of titles and of money, its ablest 
servant was neither ennobled nor enriched. . 

Temple’s next mission was to Aix-la-Chapelle, where a 
general congress met for the purpose of perfecting the work 
of the Triple Alliance. On his road he received abundant 
proofs of the estimation in which he was held. Salutes 
were fired from the walls of the towns through which he 
passed ; the population poured forth into the streets to see 
him; and the magistrates entertained him with speeches 
and banquets. After the close of the negotiations of Aix, 
he was appointed ambassador at the Hague. But in both 
these missions he experienced much vexation from the rigid, 
and, indeed, unjust parsimony of the government. Profuse 


* «The only good public thing that hath been done since the 
king come into England.”—Pupys’ Diary, February 14, 1667-8. 
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to many unworthy applicants, the. ministers were niggardly 
to him alone. They secretly disliked his politics; and they 
seem to have indemnified themselves for the humiliation of 
adopting his measures by cutting down his salary and de- 
laying the settlement of his outfit. 

At the Hague he was received with cordiality by De Witt, 
and with the most signal marks of respect by the States- 
General. His situation was in one point extremely delicate. 
The Prince of Orange, the hereditary chief of the faction 
opposed to the administration of De Witt, was the nephew 
et Charles. To preserve the confidence of the ruling party 
without showing any want of respect to so near a relation 
of his own master was no easy task. But Temple acquitted 
himself so well, that he appears to haye been in great favour, 
both with the Grand Pensionary and with the prince. 

In the main, the years which he spent at the Hague, seem, 
in spite of some pecuniary difficulties, occasioned by the ill- 
will of the English ministers, to have passed very agreeably. 
He enjoyed the highest personal consideration. He was 
surrounded by objects interesting in the highest degree to a 
man of his observant turn of mind. He had no wearing labour, 
no heavy responsibility, and if he had no opportunity of adding 
to his high reputation, he ran no risk of impairing it. 

But evil times were at hand. Though Charles had for a 
moment deviated into a wise and dignified policy, _his heart 
had always been with France; and France employed every 
means of seduction to lure him back. His impatience of 
control, his greediness for money, his passion for beauty, 
his family affections, all his tastes, all his feelings, were 
practised on with the utmost dexterity. His interior cabinet 
was.now composed of men such as that generation, and that 
generation alone, produced; of men at whose audacious profli- 
gacy the rats of our own time look with the same sort of 
admiring despair with which our sculptors contemplate the 
Theseus, and our painters the Cartoons. To be a real, 
hearty, deadly enemy of the liberties and religion of the 
nation was, in that dark conclave, an honourable distinction ; 
a distinction which belonged only to the daring and impetu- 
ous Clifford. His associates were men to whom all creeds 
and all constitutions were alike; who were equally ready to 
profess and to persecute the faith of Geneva, of Lambeth, 
and of Rome; who were equally ready to be tools of power 
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any zeal for freedom. 

it was hardly possible even for a man so penetrating as 
‘De Wiit to foresee to what depths of wickedness and infamy 
this execrable administration would descend. Yet many 
signs of the great wo which was coming on Hurope—the - 
visit of the Duchess of Orleans to her brother,—the unex- 
plained mission of Buckingham to Paris,—the sudden oc- 
cupation of Lorraine by the French,—rendered the Grand 
Pensionary uneasy ; and his alarm increased when he learn- 
ed that ‘’emple had received orders to repair instantly to 
London. He earnestly pressed for an explanation. ‘Temple 
very sincerely replied that he hoped that the English minis- 
ters would adhere to the principles of the Triple Alliance. 
*¢ 7 can answer,” he said, ‘‘ only formyself. Butthat I can 
do. If a new system is to be adopted, I will never have 
any part in it. I have told the king so; and I will make 
my words good. IiI return, you will know more; and if 
Ido not return, you will guess more.” De Witt smiled, 
and answered that he would hope the best; and would do 
all in his power to prevent others from forming unfavoura- 
ble surmises. 

In October, 1670, Temple reached London; and all his 
worst suspicions were immediately more than confirmed. 
He repaired to the Secretary’s house, and was kept an hour 
and a half waiting in the antechamber, whilst Lord Ashley 
was closeted with Arlington. When at length the doors 
were thrown open, Arlington was dry and cold, asked tri- 
fling questions about the voyage, and then, in order to escape 
from the necessity of discussing business, called in his 
daughter—an engaging litile girl of three years old, who 
was long after described by poets ‘as dressed in all the 
bloom of smiling nature,” and whom Evelyn, one of the 
witnesses of her inauspicious marriage, mournfully desig-~ 
nated as ‘‘the sweetest, hopefullest, most beautiful child, 
and most virtuous too.” Any particular conversation was 
impossible ; and Temple, who, with all his constitutional or 
philosophical indifference, was sufficiently sensitive on the 
side of vanity, felt this treatment keenly. The next day 
he offered himself to the notice of the king, who was snuff- 
ing up the morning air, and feeding his ducks i in the Mall. 
: Charles was civil, Re like Arlington, carefully avoided all 
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eonversation on politics. Temple found that all his most 
respectable friends were entirely excluded from the secrets 
of the inner council; and were awaiting in anxiety and 
dread for what those mysterious deliberations might pro- 
duce. At length he obtained a glimpse of light. The bold 
spirit and fierce passions of Clifford rendered him the most 
unfit of all men to be the keeper of a momentous secret. 
He told Temple, with great vehemence, that the States had 
behaved basely, that De Witt was a rogue and a rascal, that 
it was below the King of England, or any other king, to 
have anything to do with such wretches; that this ought to 
be made known to all the world, and that it was the duty — 
of the minister at the Hague to declare it publicly. Tem- 
ple commanded his temper as well as he could, and replied, 
calmly and firmly, that he should make no such declaration, 
and thatif he were called upon to give his opinion of the States 
and their ministers, he would say exactly what he thought. 

He now saw clearly that the tempest was gathering fast, 
—that the great alliance which he had framed, and over 
which he had watched with parental care, was about to be 
dissolved,—that times were at hand when it would be neces- 
sary for him, if he continued in public life, either to take 
part decidedly against the court, or to forfeit the high repu- 
tation which he enjoyed at home and abroad. He began to 
make preparations for retiring altogether from business. He 
enlarged a little garden which he had purchased at Sheen, 
and laid out some money in ornamenting his house there. 
He was still nominally ambassador to Holland; and the 
English ministers continued some months to flatter the 
States with the hope that he would speedily return. At 
length, in June, 1671, the designs of the “Cabal”. were 
ripe. The infamous treaty with France had been ratified. 
The season of deception was past, and that of insolence and 
violence had arrived. Temple received his formal dismis- 
sion, kissed the king’s hand, was repaid for his services with 
some of those vague compliments and promises which cost 
so little to the cold heart, the easy temper, and the ready 
tongue of Charles, and quietly withdrew to his little nest, 
as he called it, at Sheen. 

There he amused himself with gardening, which he prae- 
tised so successfully that the fame of his fruit soon spread 
far and wide. But letters were his chief solace. He had, 
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as we have mentioned, been from his youth in the habit of 
diverting himself with composition. The clear and agreea- 
ble language of his despatches had early attracted the no- 
_ tice of his employers; and before the peace of Breda, he 
had, at the request of Arlington, published a pamphlet on 
the war, of which nothing is now known, except that it had 
some vogue at the time, and that Charles, not a contempti- 
ble judge, pronounced it to be very well written. He had 
also, a short time before he began to reside at the Hague, 
written a treatise on the State of Ireland, in which he 
showed all the feelings of a Cromwellian. He had gradually 
formed a style singularly lucid and melodious,—superfi- 
cially deformed, indeed, by Gallicisms and Hispanicisms, 
picked up in travel, or in negotiation,—but at the bottom 
pure Hnglish,—generally flowing with careless simplicity, 
but occasionally rising even into Ciceronian magnificence. 
The length of his sentences has often been remarked. But 
in truth this length is only apparent. A critic who con- 
siders as one sentence everything that lies between two full 
stops will undoubtedly call Temple’s sentences long. But 
a critic who examines them carefully will find that they are 
not swollen by parenthetical matter; that their structure is 
scarcely ever intricate; that they are formed merely by ac- 
cumulation; and that, by the simple process of leaving out 
conjunctions, and substituting full stops for colons and 
semicolons, they might, without any alteration in the order 
of the words, be broken up into very short periods, with no 
sacrifice except that of euphony. The long sentences of 
Hooker and Clarendon, on the contrary, are really long 
sentences, and cannot be turned into short ones, without 
being entirely taken to pieces. 

The best known of the works which Temple composed 
during his first retreat from official business are, an Kssay 
on Government, which seems to us exceedingly childish ; 
‘and an Account of the United Provinces, which we think a 
masterpiece in itskind. Whoever compares these two pieces 
will probably agree with us in thinking that Temple was not 
avery deep or accurate reasoner, but was an excellent ob- 
server,—that he had no call to philosophical speculation, 
but that he was qualified to excel as a writer of Memoirs 
and Travels. 

While Temple was engaged in these pursuits, the great 
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storm which had long been brooding over Kurope burst with 
such a fury as for a moment seemed to threaten ruin to all 
free governments and all Protestant churches. France and 
England, without seeking for any decent pretext, declared 
war against Holland. The immense armies of Louis poured 
across the Rhine, and invaded the territory of the United 
Provinces. The Dutch seemed to be paralyzed with terror. 
Great towns opened their gates to straggling parties. Regi- 
ments flung down their arms without seeing an enemy. 
Guelderland, Overyssel, Utrecht were overrun by the con- 
querors. The fires of the French camp were seen from the 
walls of Amsterdam. In the first madness of their despair, 
the devoted people turned their rage against the most illus- 
trious of their fellow-citizens. De Ruyter was saved with 
difficulty from assassins. De Witt was torn to pieces by an 
infuriated rabble. No hope was left to the Commonwealth, 
save in the dauntless, the ardent, the indefatigable, the un- 
conquerable spirit which glowed under the frigid demeanour 
of the young Prince of Orange. 

That great man rose at once to the full dignity of his part, 
and approved himself a worthy descendant of the line of 
heroes who had vindicated the liberties of EKurope against 
the house of Austria. Nothing could shake his fidelity to 
his country—not his close connexion with the royal family 
of England—not the most earnest solicitations—not the 
most tempting offers. The spirit of the nation,—that spirit 
which had maintained the great conflict against the gigantic 
power of Philip—revived in allits strength. Counsels such 
as are inspired by a generous despair, and are almost always 
followed by a speedy dawn of hope, were gravely concerted 
by the statesmen of Holland. To open their dikes,—to man . 
their ships,—to leave their country, with all its miracles of 
art and inlustry,—its cities, its canals, its villas, its pas- 
tures, and its tulip gardens,—buried under the waves of 
the German Ocean,—to bear to a distant clime their Calvin- 
istic faith and their old Batavian liberties, to fix, perhaps 
with happier auspices, the new Stadthouse of their Common- 
wealth, under other stars, and amidst a strange vegetation, 
in the Spice-Islands of the Eastern seas,—such were the 
plans which they had the spirit to form: and it is seldom 
that men who have the spirit to form such plans, are reduced 
to the necessity of executing them. 
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The allies had, during a short period, obtained the most 
appalling success. This was their auspicious moment. They 
neglected to improve it. It passed away; and it returned 
-nomore. The Prince of Orange arrested the progress of 
the French armies. Louis returned to be amused and flat- 
tered at Versailles. The country was under water. The 
winter approached. The weather became stormy. The 
fleets of the combined kings could no longer keep the sea, 
The republic had obtained a respite; and the circumstances 
were such that a respite was, in a military view, important; 
in a political view, almost decisive. 

The alliance against Holland, formidable as it was, was 
yet of such a nature that it could not succeed at all unless 
it succeeded at once. The English ministers could not 
carry on the war without money. They could legally ob- 
tain money only from the Parliament; and they were most 
unwilling to call Parliament together. The measures which 
Charles had adopted at home were even more unpopular 
than his foreign policy. He had bound himself by a treaty 
with Louis to re-establish the Catholic religion in England ; 
and, in pursuance of this design, he had entered on the 
same course which his brother afterwards pursued with 
greater obstinacy to a more fatal end. He had annulled, 
by his own sole authority, the laws against Catholics and 
other dissenters. The matter of the Declaration of Indul- 
gence exasperated one half of his subjects, and the manner 
the other half. Liberal men would have rejoiced to see tole- 
ration granted, at least to all Protestant sects. Many High 
Churchmen had no objection to the king’s dispensing power. 
But a tolerant act done in an unconstitutional way excited 
the opposition of all those who were zealous either for the 
Church or for the privileges of the people ; that is to say, of 
ninety-nine Englishmen out of a hundred. The ministers 
were, therefore, most unwilling to meet the Houses. Law- 
less and desperate as their counsels were, the boldest of 
them had too much value for his neck to think of resorting 
to benevolences, privy seals, ship-money, or any of the other 
unlawful modes of extortion which former kings had em- 
ployed. The audacious fraud of shutting up the exchequer 
furnished them with about twelve hundred-thousand pounds : 
—a sum which, even in better hands than theirs, would 
hardly have sufficed for the war-charges of a single year. 
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And this was.a step which could never be repeated ;—a step 
which, like most breaches of public faith, was. speedily 
found to have caused pecuniary difficulties greater than those 
which-it removed. All the money that could be raised was 
gone; Holland was not conquered; and the king had no 
other resource but in a Parliament. 

Had a general election taken place at this crisis, it is 
probable that the country would have sent up representa- 
tives as resolutely hostile to the court as those who met in 
November, 1640; that the whole domestic and foreign po- 
 Tiey of the government would have been instantly changed ; 
and that the members of the Cabal would have expiated 
their crimes on Tower Hill. But the House of Commons 
was still the same which had been elected twelve years 


before, in the midst of the transports of joy, repentance, 


and loyalty which followed the Restoration ; and no pains 
had been spared to attach it to the court by pieces, pensions, 
and bribes. ‘To the great mass of the people it was scarcely 
less odious than the cabinet. Yet, though it did not im- 
mediately proceed to those strong measures which a new 
House would in all probability have adopted, it was sullen 
and unmanageable; and undid, slowly indeed and by de- 
grees, but most effectually, all that the ministers had done. 
In one session it annihilated their system of internal govern- 
ment. In a second session, it gave a deathblow to their 
foreign policy. 

The dispensing power was the first object of attack. The 
Commons would not expressly approve the war; but neither 
did they 2s yet expressly condemn it; and they were even 
willing to grant the king a supply for the purpose of con 
tinuing hostilities, on condition that he would redress inter- 
nal grievances, among which the Declaration of Indulgence 
had a foremost place. 

Shaftesbury, who was Chancellor, saw that the game was 
up,—that he had got all that was to be got by siding with 
despotism and Popery, and that it was high time to think 
of being a demagogue and a good Protestant. The Lord 
Treasurer Clifford was marked out by his boldness, by his 
openness, by his zeal for the Catholic religion, by something 
which, compared with the villany of his colleagues, might 
_ almost be called honesty, to be the scape-goat of the whole 
conspiracy. The king came in person to the House of 
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Peers to request their lordships to mediate between him 
and the Commons touching the Declaration of Indulgence. 
He remained in the House while his speech was taken into 
‘consideration,—a common practice with him ;—for the de- 
bates amused his sated mind, and were sometimes, he used 
to say, as good as a comedy. A more sudden turn his ma- 
jesty had certainly never seen in any comedy or intrigue, 
either at his own playhouse or at the duke’s, than that 
which this memorable debate produced. The Lord Treasu- 
rer spoke with characteristic ardour and intrepidity in the 
defence of the Declaration. When he sat down, the Lord 
Chancellor rose from the woolsack, and to the amazement 
of the king and of the House, attacked Clifford—attacked 
the Declaration for which he had himself spoken in council 
—gave up the whole policy of the cabinet—and declared 
himself on the side of the House of Commons. Even that 
age had not witnessed so portentous a display of impudence. 

The king, by the advice of the French court, which cared 
much more about the war on the Continent than about the 
conversion of the Hnglish heretics, determined to save his 
foreign policy at the expense of his plans in favour of the 
Catholic Church. He obtained a supply; and in return for 
this concession he cancelled the Declaration of Indulgence, 
and made a formal renunciation of the dispensing power 
before he prorogued the Houses. 

But it was no more in his power to go on with the war 
than to maintain his arbitrary system at home. His mi- 
nistry, betrayed within and fiercely assailed from without, 
went rapidly to pieces. Clifford threw down the white 
staff, and retired to the woods of Ugbrook, vowing, with 
bitter tears, that he would never again see that turbulent 
city and that perfidious court. Shaftesbury was ordered to 
deliver up the great seal; and instantly carried over his 
front of brass and his tongue of poison to the ranks of the 
Opposition. The remaining members of the Cabal had nei- 
ther the capacity of the late Chancellor, nor the courage 
and enthusiasm of the late Treasurer. They were not only 
unable to carry on their foreign projects, but began to trem- 
ble for their own lands and heads. The Parliament, as soon 
as it again met, began to murmur against the alliance with 
France and the war with Holland; and the murmur gradu- 
ally swelled into a fierce and terrible clamour. Stropg re- 
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solutions were adopted against Lauderdale and Buckingham 
Articles of impeachment were exhibited against Arlington. 
The Triple Alliance was mentioned with reverence in every 
debate; and the eyes of all men were turned towards the 
quiet orchard, where the author of that great league was 
amusing himself with reading and gardening. 

Temple was ordered to attend the king, and was charged 

ith the office of negotiating a separate peace with Holland. 
The Spanish ambassador to the court of London had been | 
empowered by the States-General to treat in their name. 
With him Temple came to a speedy agreement; and in 
three days a treaty was concluded. | 

The highest honours of the State were now within Tem- 
ple’s reach. After the retirement of Clifford, the white 
staff had been delivered to Thomas Osborne, soon after cre- 
ated Earl of Danby, who was related to Lady Temple, and 
had, many years earlier, travelled and played tennis with 
Sir William. Danby was an interested and unscrupulous 
man, but by no means destitute of abilities or of judgment. 
He was, indeed, a far better adviser than any in whom 
Charles had hitherto reposed confidence. Clarendon was a 
man of another generation, and did not in the least under- 
stand the society which he had to govern. The members 
of the Cabal were ministers of a foreign power, and enemies 
of the Established Church; and had in consequence raised 
against themselves and their master an irresistible storm of 
national and religious hatred. Danby wished to strengthen 
and extend the prerogative; but he had the sense to see . 
that this could be done only by a complete change of sys- 
tem. He knew the English people and the House of Com- 
mons; and he knew that the course which Charles had . 
recently taken, if obstinately pursued, might well end before 
the windows of the Banqueting House. He saw that the 
true policy of the crown was to ally itself, not with the fee- 
ble, the hated, the down-trodden Catholics, but with the 
powerful, the wealthy, the popular, the dominant Church 
of England; to trust for aid, not to a foreign prince whose 
name was hateful to the British nation, and whose succours 
could be obtained only on terms of vassalage, but to the old 
Cavalier party, to the landed gentry, the clergy, and the 
nniversities. By rallying round the throne the whole 
strength of the Royalists and High-Churchmen, and by 
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using without stint all the resources of ccrruption, he flat. 
tered himself that he could manage the Parliament. That 
he failed is to be attributed less to himself than to his mas- 
ter. Of the disgraceful dealings which were still kept up 
with the French court, Danby deserved little or none of the 
blame, though he suffered the whole punishment. 

Danby, with great parliamentary talents, had paid little 
atiention to foreign politics; and wished for the help of 
some person on whom he could rely in that department. A 
plan was accordingly arranged for making Temple Secretary 
of State. Arlington was the only member of the Cabal who 
still held office in England. ‘he temper of the House of 
Commons made it necessary to remove him, or rather, to 
require him to sell out: for at that time the great offices of 
state were bought and sold as commissions in the army now 
are. ‘Temple was informed that he should have the seals 
if he would pay Arlington six thousand pounds. The trans- 
action had nothing in it discreditable, according to the notions 
of that age; and the investment would have been a good 
one; for we imagine that at that time the gains which a 
Secretary of State might make without doing anything con- 
sidered as improper, were very considerable. Temple’s 
friends offered to lend him the money; but he was fully 
determined not to take a post of so much responsibility in 
times so agitated, ard under a prince on whom so little reli- 
ance could be placed, and accepted the embassy to the 
Hague, leaving Arlington to find another purchaser. 

Before Temple left England he had a long audience of 
the king, t6 whom he spoke with great severity of the mea- 
sures adopted by the late ministry. The king owned that 
things had turned out ill. “But,” said he, “if I had been 
well served, I might have made a good business of it.” 
Temple was alarmed at this language, and inferred from it 
that the system of the Cabal had not been abandoned, but 
only suspended. He therefore thought it his duty to go, 
_ag he expresses it, “to the bottom of the matter.” He 
strongly represented to the king the impossibility of estab- 
lishing either absolute government or the Catholic religion 
in England; and concluded by repeating an observation 
which he had heard at Brussels from M. Gourville, a very 
intelligent Frenchman, well known to Charles: “ A king 
of England,’”” said Gourville, “ who is willing to be the man 
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of his people, is the greatest king in the world: but if he 
wishes to be more, by heaven he is nothing at all!’ The 
king betrayed some symptoms of impatience during this 
lecture; but at last laid his hand kindly on Temple’s 
shoulder, and said, “‘ You are right, and so is Gourville; 
and I will be the man of my people.” 

With this assurance Temple repaired to the Hague in 
duly, 1674. Holland was now secure, and Trance was sur- 
rounded on every side by enemies. Spain and the Empire 
were in arms for the purpose of compelling Louis to abandon 
all that he had acquired since the treaty of the Pyrenees. A | 
congress for the purpose of putting an end to the war was 
opened at Nimeguen under the mediation of England, in 
1675; and to that congress Temple was deputed. The 
work of conciliation, however, went on very slowly. The 
belligerent powers were still sanguine, and the mediating 
power was unsteady and insincere, 

In the mean time the Opposition in England became 
~ more and more formidable, and seemed fully determined to 
force the king into a war with France. Charles was desirous 
of making some appointments which might strengthen the 
administration, and, conciliate the confidence of the public. 
No man was more esteemed by the nation than Temple; 
yet he had never been concerned in any opposition to any 
government. In July, 1677, he was sent for from Nime- 
guen. Charles received him with caresses, earnestly pressed 
him to accept the seals of Secretary of State, and promised 
to bear half the charge of buying out the present holder. 
Temple was charmed by the kindness and politeness of the 
king’s manner, and by the liveliness of his conversation ; 
but his prudence was not to be so laid asleep. He calmly’ 
and steadily excused himself. The king Be to treat 
his excuses as mere jests, and gayly said, ‘‘Go, get you 
gone to Sheen. We shall have no good of you till you have 
been there ; and when you have rested yourself, come up 
again.” Temple withdrew, and stayed two days at his villa, 
but returned to town in the same mind; and the king was 
forced to consent at least to a delay. 

But while Temple thus carefully shunned the responsi- 
bility of bearing a part in the general direction of affairs, 
he gave a signal proof of that ; never-failing sagacity which 
enabled him to find out ways of distinguishing himself with- 
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put risk. Ue hada principal share in bringing about an 
event which was at the time hailed with general satisfaction, 
and which subsequently produced consequences of the high- 
est importance. ‘This was the marriage of the Prince of 
Orange and the Lady Mary. 

Tn the followin g year Temple returned to the Hague ; and 
thence he was ordered, at the close of 1678, to repair to Nime- 
guen, for the purpose of signing the hollow and unsatisfac- 
tory treaty by which the distractions of Europe were for a 
short time suspended. He grumbled much at being required 
to sign bad articles which he had not framed, and still more 
at having to travel in very cold weather. After all, a diffi- 
culty of etiquette prevented him from signing, and he re- 
turned to the Hague. Scarcely had he arrived there when 
he received intelligence that the king, whose embarrassments 
were now far greater than ever, was fully resolved immediate- 
ly to appoint him Secretary of State. He a third time de- 
clined that high post, and began to make preparations for a 
journey to Italy; thinking, doubtless, that he should spend 
his time much more pleasantly among pictures and ruins 
than in such a whirlpool of political and religious frenzy as 


_ was then raging in London. 


But the king was in extreme necessity, and was no longer 
to be so easily put off. Temple received positive orders to 
repair instantly to England. He obeyed, and found the 
country ina state even more fearful than that which he had 
piciured to himself. 

Those are terrible conjunctures, when the discontents of a 
nation—not light and capricious discontents, but discontents 
which had been steadily increasing during a long series of 
years—have attained their full maturity. The discerning 
few predict the approach of these conjunctures, but predict 
in vain. ‘To the many, the evil season comes as a total 
eclipse of the sun at noon comes to a people of savages. 
Society which, but a short time before, was in a state of 
perfect repose, is on a sudden agitated with the most 


. fearful convulsions, and seems to be on the verge of disso- 


lution ; and the rulers who, till the mischief was beyond the 
reach of all or dinary remedies, had never- bestowed one 
thought on its existence, stand bewildered and panic-stricken, 
without hope or resource, in the midst of the confusion. 
One such conjuncture this generation has seen. God grant 
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that it may never see another ! At such a juncture it was that 
Temple landed on English ground in the beginning of 1679. 

The Parliament had obtained a glimpse of the king’s 
dealings with France; and their anger had been unjustly 
directed against Danby, whose conduct as to that matter had 
been, on the whole, deserving rather of praise than of 
censure. The Popish Plot, the murder of Godfrey, the 


infamous inventions of Oates, the discovery of Colman’s © 


letters, had excited the nation to madness. All the disafiec- 
tions which had been generated by eightcen years of mis- 
government had come to the birth together. At this moment 
the king had been advised to dissolve that Parliament which 
had been elected just after his restoration ; and which, though 
its composition had since that time been greatly altered, was 
still far more deeply imbued with the old Cavalier spirit 
than any. that had preceded, or that was likely to follow it. 
The general election had commenced, and was proceeding 
with a degree of excitement never before known. The tide 
ran furiously against the court. It was clear that a majority 
of the new House of Commons would be—to use a word 
which came into fashion a few months later—decided Whigs. 
Charles had found it necessary to yield to the violence of 
the public feeling. The Duke of York was on the point of 
retiring to Holland. ‘TI never,” ‘says Temple, who had 
seen the abolition of monarchy, the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament, the fall of the Protectorate, the declaration of 
Monk against the Rump,—‘I néver saw greater disturbance 
in men’s minds.” 

The king now with the utmost urgency besought Temple 
to take the seals. The pecuniary part of the arrangement 


no longer presented any difficulty ; and Sir William was not 


quite so decided in his refusal as he had formerly been. 
He took three days to consider the posture of affairs, and to 
examine his own feelings; and he came to the conclusion 
that ‘the scene was unfit for such an actor as he knew him- 


self to be.” Yet he felt that, by refusing help to the king. 


at such a crisis he might give ‘nae offence and incur much 
censure. He shaped his course with his usual dexterity. 
He affected to be very desirous of a seat in Parliament; 

_ yet he contrived to be an unsuccessful candidate ; and, when 
all the writs were returned, he represented that it would be 
useless for him to take the seals till he could procure admit 
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tance to the House of Commons; and in this manner he 
succeeded in avoiding the greatness which others desired to 
thrust upon him. 
' The Parliament met; and the violence of its proceedings 
surpassed all expectation. The Leng Parliament itself, with 
much greater provocation, had at its commencement been 
less violent. The Treasurer was instantly driven from 
office, impeached, sent to the Tower. Sharp and vehement 
votes were passed on the subject of the Popish Plot. The 
Commons were prepared to go much further,—to wrest 
from the king his prerogative of mercy in eases of high 
political crimes, and to alter the succession to the crown. 
Charles was thoroughly perplexed and dismayed. Temple 
saw him almost daily, and thought that at last he was 
impressed with a deep sense of his errors, and of the miserable 
state into which they had brought him. ‘Their conferences 
became longer and more confidential: and Temple began to 
flatter himself with the hope that he might be able to 
reconcile parties at home as he had reconciled hostile states 
abroad,—that he might be able to suggest a plan which 
should allay all heats, efface the memory of all past gricv- 
ances,—secure the nation from misgovernment, and protect 
the crown against the encroachments of Parliament. 
Temple’s plan was, that the existing Privy Council, which 
consisted of fifty members, should be dissolved—that there 
should no longer be a small interior council, like that which 


‘is n yw designated as the Cabinet,—that anew Privy Council 


of thirty members should be appointed,—and that the king 
should pledge himself to govern by the constant advice of 
this body,—to suffer all his affairs of every kind to be freely 
debated there, and not to reserve any part of the public 
business for a secret committee. 

Fifteen members of this new Council were to be great 
officers of state. The other fifteen were to be independent 
noblemen and gentlemen of the greatest weight in the 
country. In appointing them particular regard was to be 
had to the amount of their property. The whole annual 
income of the councillors was estimated at £300,000. The 
annual income of all the members of the House of Com- 
mons was not supposed to exceed £400,000. The appoint- 
ment of wealthy councillors Temple describes as “a chicf 
regard, necessary to this constitution.” 
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This plan was the subject of frequent conversation be: 
tween the king and Temple. After a month passed in 
discussions, to which no third person appears to have been 
privy, Charles declared himself satisfied of the expediency 
of the proposed measure, and resolved to carry it into effect. 

It is much to be regretted that Temple has left us no ac- 
count of these conferences. Historians have, therefore, 
been left to form their own conjectures as to the object of 
this very extraordinary plan,—“ this constitution,” as Tem- 
ple himself calls it. ‘And we cannot say that any explana- 
tion which has yet been given seems to us quite satisfactory. 
Indeed, almost all the writers whom we have consulted ap- 
pear to consider the change as mercly a change of adminis- 
tration; and, so considering it, they generally applaud it. 
Mr. Courtenay, who has evidently examined this subject 
with more attention than. has often been bestowed upon it, 
seems to think Temple’s scheme very strange, unintelligible, 
and absurd. It is with very great diffidence that we offer 
our own solution of what we have always thought one of 
the great riddles of English history. We are strongly 
inclined to suspect that the appointment of the new Privy 
Council was really a much more remarkable event than has 
generally been supposed; and that what Temple had in view 
was to effect, under colour of a change of administration, a 
permanent change in the constitution. 

The plan, considered as a plan for the formation of a — 
cabinet, is so obviously inconvenient that we cannot easily 
believe this to have been Temple’s chief object. The num- 
ber of the new Council alone would be a most serious objec- 
tion. The largest cabinets of modern times have not, we 
believe, consisted of more than fifteen members. Even thig 
number has generally been thought too large. The Mar- 
quess Wellesley, whose judgment, on a question of execu- 
tive administration, is entitled to as much respect as that of 
any statesman that England ever produced, expressed, on 
very important occasion,* his conviction that even thirteen 
was an inconveniently large number. But in a cabinet of 
thirty members, what chance could there be of finding 
unity, secrecy, expedition,—any of the qualities which such 
a body ought to possess? If indeed the members of such 


, * In the negotiations of 1912. 
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a cabinet were closely bound together by interest, if they 
all had a deep stake in the permanence of the administra- 
_ tion, if the majority were dependent on a small number of 
leading men, the thirty might perhaps act as a smaller 
number would act, though more slowly, more awkwardly, 
and with more risk of improper disclosures. But the Coun- 
cil which Temple proposed was so framed that if, instead of 
thirty members, it had contained only ten, it would still 
have been the most unwieldy and discordant cabinet that 
ever sat. One-half of the members were to be persons 
holding no office,—persons who had no motive to compro- 
mise their opinions, or to take any share of the responsi- 
bility of an unpopular measure ;—persons, therefore, who 
might be expected, as often as there might be a crisis 
requiring the most cordial co-operation, to draw off from 
the rest, and to throw every difficulty in the way of the 
public business. ‘The circumstance that they were men of 
enormous private wealth only made the matier worse. The 
House of Commons is a checking body, and therefore it 
is desirable that it should, to a great extent, consist of men 
of independent fortune, who receive nothing and expect 
nothing from the government. But with executive boards 
the case is quite different. Their business is not to check, 
but to act. The very same things, therefore, which are the 
virtues of Parliaments, may be vices in Cabinets. We can 
hardly conceive a greater curse to the country than an ad- 
ministration, the members of which should be as perfectly 
independent of each other, and as little under the necessity 
of making mutual concessions, as the representatives of 
London and Devonshire in the House of Commons are or 
ought to be. Now Temple’s new Council was to contain 
fifteen members, who were to hold no offices, and the ave- 
rage amount of whose private estates was ten thousand 
pounds a year; an income which, in proportion to the wanta 
of a man of rank of that period, was at least equal to thirty 
thousand a year in our own time. Was it to be expected 
that such men would gratuitously take on themselves the 
labour and responsibility of ministers, and the unpopularity 
which the best ministers must sometimes be prepared to 
brave? Could there be any doubt that an opposition would 
soon be formed within the cabinet itself, and that the con- 
sequence weuld be disunion, altercation, tardiness in opera 
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tions, the divulging of secrets, everything most alien from 
the nature of an executive council? 

Is it possible to imagine that considerations so grave and 
so obvious should have altegether escaped the notice of a 
man of Temple’s sagacity and SEATING One of twe 
things appears to us to.be certain,—cither that his project 
has been misunderstood, or thai bis Gllenis for public affairs 
have been overrated. , 
_ . We lean to the opinion that his project has been misun- 
derstood. His new Council, as we have shown, would have 
been an exceedingly bad cabinet. The inference which we 
are inclined to draw is this,—that he meant his Council to | 
serve some other purpose than that of a mere cabinet. 
Barillon used four or five words which contain, we think, 
the key of the whole mystery. Mr. Courtenay calls them 
pithy words, but he does not, if we are right, apprehend 
their whole force. ‘Ce sont, said Barillon, “des états, 
non des conseils.” 

In order clearly to understand what we imagine to have 
been Temple’s views, we must remember that the govern- 
ment of England was at that moment, and had been during 
nearly eighty years, in a state of transition. A change, not 
the less real nor the less extensive because disguised under 
ancient names and forms, was in constant progress. The 
theory of the constitution—the fundamental laws which fix 
the powers of the three branches of the legislature—under- 
went no material change between the time of Hhzabeth and 
the time of William ILf. The most celebrated laws of the 
seventeenth century on those subjects—the Petition of 
Right—the Declaration of Right—are purely declaratory 
They purport to be merely recitals of the old polity of Eng. 
land. ‘They do not establish free government as a salutary 
improvement, but claim it as an undoubted and immemorial 
inheritance. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that, du- 
ring the period of which we speak, all the mutual relations 
of all the orders of the state did practically undergo an 
entire change. ‘The letter of the law might be unaltered, 
but at the beginning of the seventeenth century the power 
of the crown was, in fact, decidedly predominant in the 
state ; and at the end of that century the power of Parlia- 
ment, and especially of the Lower House, had become, in 
fact, decidedly predominant. At the beginning of the cen- 
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tury the sovereign perpetually violated, with littic or no op- 
position, the clear privileges of Parliament. At the close 
of the century the Parliament had virtually drawn to itself 
just as much as it chose of the prerogative of the crown. 
The sovereign retained the shadow of that authority of which 
the Tudors had held the substance. He had a legislative 
veto which he never ventured to exercise,—a power of ap- 
pointing ministers whom an address of the Commons could 
at any moment force him to discard,—a power of declaring 
war, which, without parliamentary support, could not be 
carried on for a single day. The Houses of Parliament were 
now not merely legislative assemblies—not merely checking 
assemblies: they were great councils of state, whose voice, 
when loudly and firmly raised, was decisive on all questions 
of foreign and domestic policy. There was no part of the 
whole system of government with which they had not power 
to interfere by advice equivalent to command, and if they 
abstained from intermeddling with some department of the 
executive administration, they were withheld from doing so 
only by their own moderation, and by the confidence which 
they reposed in the ministers of the crown. ‘There is per- 
haps no other instance in history of a change so complete 
in the real constitution of an empire, unaccompanied by 
any corresponding change in the theoretical constitution. 
The disguised transformation of the Roman commonwealth 
into a despotic monarchy, under the long administration of 
Augustus, is perhaps the nearest parallel. 

This ‘great alteration did not take place without strong 
and constant resistance on the part of the kings of the 
house of Stuart. Till 1642 that resistance was generally 
of an open, violent, and lawless nature. If the Commons 
refused supplies, the sovereign levied a “benevolence.” If 
the Commons impeached a favourite minister, the sovereign 
threw the chiefs of the Opposition into prison. Of these 
efforts to keep down the Parliament by despotic force with- 
out the pretext of law, the last, the most celebrated, and 
the most wicked, was the attempt to seize the five members. 
That attempt was the signal for civil war, and was followed 
by eighteen years of blood and confusion. | - 

The days of trouble passed by, vie exiles returned; the 
nity was again set up in its high place; the peerage and 

the hierarchy recovered their an cient splen dour. The fun 
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damental laws which had been recited in the Petition of 
Right were again solemnly recognised. The theory of the 
English constitution was the same on the day when the 
hand of Charles II. was kissed by the kneeling Houses at 
Whitehall as on the day when his father set up the royal 
standard at Nottingham. There was a short period of dot- 
ing fondness, an hysterica passio of loyal repentance and 
love. But emotions of this sort are transitory; and the 
interests on which depends the progress of great societies 
are permanent. The transport of reconciliation was scon — 
over, aud the old struggle recommenced. 

The old struggle recommenced ;—but not precisely after 
the old fashion. The sovereign was not, indeed, a man 
whom any common warning would have restrained from the 
srossest violations of law. But it was no common warning 
that he had received. All round him were the recent signs 
of the vengeance of an oppressed nation,—the fields on 
which the noblest blood of the island had been poured 
forth,—the castles shattered by the cannon of the parlia- 
mentary armies,—the hall where sat the stern tribunal to 
whose bar had been led, through lowering ranks of pike- 
men, the captive heir of a hundred kings,—the stately 
pilasters before which the great execution had been so fear- 
lessly done in the face of heaven and earth. The restored 
prince, admonished by the fate of his father, never ventured 
to attack his Parliaments with open and arbitrary violence. 
It was at one time by means of the Parliament itself, at 
another time by means of the courts of law, that he at- 
tempted to regain for the crown its old predominance. He 
began with great advantages. The Parliament of 1661 was, 
ealled while the nation was still full of joy and tenderness. 
The great majority of the House of Commons were zealous 
royalists. All the means of influence which the patronage 
of the crown afforded were used without limit. Bribery 
was reduced to a system. ‘The king, when he could spare 
money from his pleasures for nothing else, could spare it 
for purposes of corruption. While the defence of the coasts 
was neglected, while ships rotted, while arsenals lay empty, 
while turbulent crowds of unpaid seamen swarmed in the 
streets of the seaports, something could still be scraped 
together in the trcasury for the members of the House of 
sommons. The gold of France was largely employed for 
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the same purpose. Yet it was found, as indeed might have 
been foreseen, that there is a natural limit to the effect 
_ which can be produced by means like these. There is one 
thing which the most corrupt senates are unwilling to sell, 
and that is the power which makes them worth buying. 
The same selfish motives which induce them to take a price 
for a particular vote, will induce them to oppose every mea- 
sure of which the effect would be to lower the importance, 
and consequently the price, of their votes. About the 
income of their power, so to speak, they are quite ready to 
make bargains. But they are not easily persuaded to part 
with any fragment of the principal. It is curious to ob- 
serve how, during the long continuance of this Parliament 
—the pensionary Parliament, as it was nicknamed by con- 
temporaries—though every circumstance seemed to be fa- 
vourable to the crown, the power of the crown was con- 
_ stantly sinking, and that of the Commons constantly rising. 
The meetings of the Houses were more frequent than in 
former reigns; their interference was more harassing to the 
government than in former reigns; they had begun to 
make peace, to make war, to pull down, if they did not set 
up, administrations. Already a new class of statesmen had 
appeared, unheard of before that time, but common ever. 
since. Under the Tudors and the earlier Stuarts, it was 
generally by courtly arts or by official skill and knowledge 
that a politician raised himself to power. From the time 
of Charles II. down to our own days a different species of 
talent; parliamentary talent, has been the most valuable of 
all the qualifications of an English statesman. It has stood 
in the place of all other acquirements. It has covered 
ignorance, weakness, rashness, the most fat al maladministra- 
tion. A great.negotiator is nothing when compared with a 
great debater; and a minister who can make a successful 
speech need trouble himself little about an unsuccessful ex- 
pedition. This is the talent which has made judges without 
law, and diplomatists without French—which has sent to 
the Admiralty men who did not know the stern of a ship 
from her bowsprit, and to the India’ Board men who did not 
know the difference between a rupee and a pagoda—which 
made a foreign secretary of Mr. Pitt, who, as George II. 
said, had never opened Vattel—and which was very near 
making a chancellor of the exchequer of Mr. Sheridan, why 
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could not work a sum in long division. This was the sort 
of talent which raised Clifford from obscurity to the head 
of affairs. To this talent Danby—by birth a simple coun- 


try gentleman—owed his white staff, his garter, and his, 


dukedom. ‘The encroachment of the power of the Parlia- 
ment on the power of the crown resembled a fatality, or the 
operation of some great law of nature. The will of the 
individual on the throne or of the individuals in the two 
Houses scemed to go for nothing. The king might be 
eager to encroach, yet something constantly drove him 
back. he Parliament might be loyal. even servile, yet 
something constantly urged them forward. 

These things were done in the green tree. Whatthen 
was likely to be done in the dry? 'bhe Popish Plot and the 
general election came together, and found a people predis- 
posed to the. most violent excitation. The composition of 
the House of Commons was changed. The legislature was 
filled with men who leaned to Republicanism in politics, 
and to Presbyterianism in religion. They no sooner met 
than they commenced a series of attacks on the govern- 
ment, which, if successful, must have made them supreme 
in the state. 

Where was this to end? To us who have seen the solu- 
tion, the question presents few difficulties. But to a states. 
man of the age of Charles II1.—to a statesman who wished, 
without depriving the Parliament of its privileges, to maintain 
the monarch in his old g supremacy—it must have appeared 
very POrplexi ays 

Clarendon had, when minister, struggled, honestly perhaps, 
but, as was his wont, obstinately, proudly, and offensively, 
against the growing | power of the Commons. He was for 
allowing them their old authority, and not one atom more. 
He would never have claimed for the crown aright to levy 
taxes from the people, without the consent of Parliament. 
But when the Parliament, in the first Dutch war, most pro- 
perly insisted on knowing how it was that the money which 


they bad voted had produced so little effect, and began te 


inquire through what hands it had passed, and on what 
services it had been expended, Clarendon considered this as 
a monstrous innovation. He told the king, as he himself 
says, “that he could not be too indulgent in the defence 


of the privileges of Parliament, and that he hoped he would 
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never violate any of them; but he desired him to be equally 
solicitous to prevent the excesses in Parliament, and not to 
suffer them to extend their jurisdiction to cases they have 
nothing to do with; and that to restrain them within their 
proper bounds and limits is as necessary as it is to preserve 
them from being invaded; and that this was such a new 
encroachment as had no bottom.” This is a single instance. 
Others might easily be given. 

The bigotry, the strong passions, the haughty and dis- 
dainful temper, which made Clarendon’s great abilities a 
source of almost unmixed evil to himself, ard to the public, 
nad no place in the character of Temple. To Temple, 

“however, as wellas to Clarendon, the rapid change which was 
taking place in the real working of the constitution gave 
great disquiet; particularly as he had never sat in the Hng- 
lish Parliament, and therefore regarded it with none of the 
predilection which men naturally feel for a body to which 
they belong, and for a theatre on which their own talents 
have been advantageously displayed. 

To wrest by force from the House of Commons its newly 
acquired powers was impossible; nor was Temple a man to 
recommend such a stroke, even if it had been possible. But 
was it possible that the House of Commons might be induced 
to let those powers drop—that, as a great revolution had 
been effected without any change in the outward form of 
the government, so a great counter revolution might be 
effected in the same manner—that the crown and the Par- 
liament might be placed in nearly the same relative position 
in which they had stood in the reign of Elizabeth, and this 
raight be done without one sword drawn, without one execu- 
tion, and with the general acquiescence of the nation ? 

The English. people—it was probably thus that Temple 
argued—will not bear to be governed by the unchecked 
power of the sovereign, nor ought they to be so governed. 
At present there is no check but the Parliament. The 
limits which separate the power of checking those who 
govern, from the power of governing, are not easily to be 
defined. The Parliament, therefore, supported by the nation, 
is rapidly drawing to itself all the powers of government. 
If it were possible to frame some other check on the power 
of the crown, some check which might be less galling to the 
goversign than that by which he is now constantly torment 
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ed, and yet which might appear to the people to be a 
tolerable security against maladministration, Parliaments 
would probably meddle less; and they would be less sup- 
ported by public opinion in their meddling. That the king’s 
hands may not be rudely tied by others, he must consent to 
tie them lightly himself. That the executive administration 
may not be unsurped by the checking body, something of 
the character of a checking body must be given to the body 
which conducts the executive administration. The Parlia- 
- ment is now arrogating to itself every day a larger share of 
the functions of the Privy Council. We must stop the evil 
by giving to the Privy Council something of the constitution 
of a Parliament. Let the nation see that all the king’s 
measures are directed by a cabinet composed of representa- 
tives of every order in the state—by a cabinet which contains, 
not placemen alone, but independent and popular noblemen 
and gentlemen who have large estates and no salaries, and 
who are not likely to sacrifice the public welfare, in which ~ 
they have a deep stake, and the credit which they have 
attained with the country, to the pleasure of a court from 
which they receive nothing. When the ordinary adminis- 
tration is in such hands as these, the people will be quite 
content to see the Parliament become what it formerly was 
—an extraordinary check. They will be quite willing that 
the House of Commons should meet only once in three years 
for a short session, and should take as little part in matters 
of state as they did a hundred years ago. 

Thus we believe that Temple reasoned: for on this lv- 
pothesis his scheme is intelligible; and on any other hypo- 
thesis appears to us, as it does to Mr. Courtenay, exceed- 
ingly absurd and unmeaning. This Council was strictly 
what Barillon called it—an assembly of states. There are 
the representatives of all the great sections of the commu- 
nity—of the Church, of the Law, of the Peerage, of the 
Commons. The exclusion of one-half of the councillors 
from office under the crown—an exclusion which is quite 
absurd when we consider the Council merely as an executive 
board—becomes at once perfectly reasonable when we con- 
sider the Council as a body intended to restrain the crown, 
ax well as to exercise the powers of the crown—to perform 
some of the functions of a Parliament, as well as the func- 
tions of a cabinet. We see, too, why Temple dwelt so much 
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on the private wealth of the members—why he instituted a 
comparison between their united income and the united in- 
comes of the members of the House of Commons. Such a 
parallel would have been idle in the case of a mere cabinet. 
It is extremely significant in the case of a body intended to 
supersede the House of Commons in some very important 
functions. 

We can hardly help thinking that the notion of this Par- 
liament on a small scale was suggested to Temple by what 
he had himself seen in the United Provinces. The original 
Assembly of the States-General consisted, as he tells us, of 
above eight hundred persons. But this great body was 
represented by a smaller council of about thirty, which bore 
the name and exercised the powers of the States-General. 
At last the real States altogether ceased to meet, and their 
power, though still a part of the theory of the constitution, 
became obsolete in practice. We do not, of course, imagine 
that Temple either expected or wished that Parliaments 
should be thus disused; but he did expect, we think, that 
soinething like what had happened in Holland would happen 
in Hngland, and that a large portion of the functions lately 
assumed by Parliament would be quietly transferred to the 
miniature Parliament which he proposed to create. 

H{ad this plan, with some modifications, been tried at an 
earlier period, in # more composed state of the public mind, 
and by a better sovereign, we are by no means certain that 
it would not have effected the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. ‘The restraint imposed on the king by the Council 
of Thirty, whom he had himself chosen, would have beer 
feeble indeed when compared with the restraint imposed by 
Parliament. But it would have been more constant. 1+ 
would have acted every year, and all the year round; and 
before the Revolution the sessions of Parliament were short 
and the recesses long. The advice of the Council wouid 
probably have prevented any very monstrous and scandalous 
measures; and would consequently have prevented the dis- 
contents which followed such measures, and the salutary laws 
which are the fruits of such discontents. We believe, for 
example, that the second Dutch war would never have been 
approved by such a Council as that which Temple proposed 
We are quite certain that the shutting up of the Exchequer 
would never even have been mentioned in such a Council. 
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The people, pleased to think that Lord Russell, Lord Caven- 
dish, and Mr. Powle, unplaced and unpensioned, were daily 
representing their grievances, and defending their rights in 
the royal presence, would not have pined quite so much for 
the meeting of Parliaments. The Parliament, when it met, 
would have found fewer and less glaring abuses to attack 
There would have been less misgovernment and less reform. 
We should not have been cursed with the Cabal, or blessed 
with the Habeas Corpus Act. In the mean time, the Coun- 
_,eil would, unless some at least of its powers had been dele- 
gated to a smaller body, have been feeble, dilatory, divided, 
unfit for everything which requires secrecy and despatch, 
and peculiarly unfit for the administration of war. 

The Revolution put an end, in a very different way, to 
he long contest between the king and the Parliament. 
From that time, the House of Commons has been predoni- 
nant in the state. The cabinet has really been, from that 
time, a committee nominated by the crown out of the pre- 
vailing party in Parliament. Though the minority in the 
Commons are constantly proposing to condemn executive 
measures, or call for papers which may enable the House 
to sit in judgment on such measures, these propositions are 
scarcely ever carried; and if a proposition of this kind is 
sarried against the government, a change of Ministry almost 
necessarily follows. Growing and struggling power always 
gives more annoyance and is more unmanageable than estab- 
lished power. The House of Commons gave infinitely more 
trouble to the ministers of Charles II. than to any minister 
of later times ; for, in the time of Charles II. the House was 
checking ministers in whom it did not confide. Now that 
its ascendency is fully established, it either confides in mi- 
nisters or turns them out. This is undoubtedly a far better 
state of things than that which Temple wished to introduce. 
The modern cabinet is a far better Executive Council than 
his. The worst House of Commons that has sat since the 
chine: was a far more efficient check on misgovernment 
than his fifteen independent councillors would “have been. 
Yet, everything considered, it seems to us that his plan was 

the ‘work of an observant, ingenious, and fertile mind. 

On this cccasion, as on every occasion on which he came 
prominently forward, Temple had the rare good fortune to 
please the public as well as the sovereign. The general ex- 
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altation was great when it was known that the old Council, 
made up of the most odious tocls of power, was dismissea 
—ihat small interior committees, rendered odious by the 
recent memory of the Cabal, were to be disused—and that 
the king would adopt no measure till it had been discussed 
and approved by a body, of which one haif. consisted of 
independent gentlemen and noblemen, and in which such 
persons as Russell, Cavendish, and Temple himself had 
seats. Town and country were in a ferment of joy. The 
bells were rung, bonfires were lighted, and the acclamations 
of England were re-echoed by the Dutch, who considered 
the influence obtaincd by Temple as a certain omen of good 
for EHurope. It is, indeed, much to the honour of his saga- 
city, that every one of his great measures should, in such 
times, have pleased every party which he had any intcrest 
in pleasing. This was the case with the Triple Alliance 
—-with the Treaty which concluded the Second Dutch War 
with the marriage of the Prince of Orange—and, finally, 
with the institution of this new Council. 

The only people who grumbled were those popular leaders 
of the House of Commons who were not among the thirty ; 
and if our view of the measure be correct, they were pre- 
cisely the people who had good reason to grumble. They 
were precisely the. people whose activity and whose influence 
the new Council was intended to destroy. 

But there was very soon an end of the bright hopes and 
loud applauses with which the publication of this scheme 
had been hailed. ‘The perfidious levity of the king and the 
ambition of the chiefs of parties produced the instant, en- 
tire, and irremediable failure of a plan which nothing but 
firmness, public spirit, and self-denial on the part of ail 
concerned in it could conduct to a happy issue. Jivea 
before the project was divulged, its author had already 
found reason to apprehend that it would fail. Considerable: 
difficulty was experienced in framing the list of councillors. 
There were two men in particular about whom the king and 
Temple could not agree,—two men deeply tainted with the 
vices common to the English statesmen of that age, but 
unrivalled in talents, address, and influence. These were 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and George Saville Viscount 
Halifax. 

t was a favourite exercise among the Greck sophists to 
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write panegyrics on characters proverbial for depravity. One 
professor of rhetoric sent to Socrates a panegyric on Bu- 
siris: and Isocrates himself wrote another which has come 
down to us. It is, we presume, from an ambition of the 
same kind that some writers have lately shown a disposition 
to eulogize Shaftesbury. But the attempt is vain. The 
charges against him rest on evidence not to be invalidated 
by any arguments which human wit can devise; or by any 
information which may be found in old trunks and eseru- 
toires. 

Tt is certain that, just before the Restoration, he declared 
to the regicides that he would be damned, body and soul, 
rather than suffer a hair of their heads to be hurt; and 
that, just after the Restoration, he was one of the judges 
who sentenced them to death. It is certain that he was a 
principal member of the most profligate administration ever 
known; and that he was afterwards a principal member of 
the most profligate Opposition ever known. It is certain 
that, in power, he did not scruple to violate the great fun- 
damental principle of the constitution, in order to exalt the 
Catholics; and that, out of power, he did not seruple to 
violate every pr inciple of justice, in order to destroy them. 
There were in that age honest men,—William Penn is an 
instance—who valued toleration so highly, that they would 
willingly have scen it established, even by an illegal exer- 
tion of the prerogative. There were many honest men who 
dreaded arbitrary power so much, that, on account of the 
alliance between Popery and arbitrary power, they were 
disposed to grant no toleration to Papists. On both those 
classes we look with indulgence, though we think both in 
the wrong. But Shaftesbury belonged to neither class. 
He united all that was worst in both. From the friends of 
toleration he borrowed their contempt for the constitution ; 
and from the friends of liberty their contempt for the rights 
of conscience. We never can admit that his conduct as a 
member of the Cabal was redeemed by his conduct as a 
leader of Opposition. On the contrary, his life was such, 
that every part it, as if by a skilful contrivance, reflects 
infamy on every other. We should never have known how 
rbandoned a prostitute he was in place, if we had not known 
how desperate an incendiary he was out of it. To judge of 
him fairly, we must bear in mind that the Shaftesbury who, 
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in office, was the chief author of the Declaration of Indul- 
gence, was the same Shaftesbury who, out of office, excited 
and kept up the savage hatred of the rabble of London 
against the very class to whom that Declaration of Indul- 
gence was intended to give illegal relief. 

It is amusing to see the excuses that are made for him. 
We will give two specimens. It is acknowledged that he 
was one of the ministry who had made the alliance with 
France against Holland, and that this alliance was most 
pernicious. What, then, is the defence? Even this—that 
he betrayed his master’s counsels to the Electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburg, and tried to rouse all the Protestant 
powers of Germany to defend the States. Again, it is ac- 
knowledged that he was deeply concerned in the Declaration 
of Indulgence, and that his conduct on that occasion was 
not only unconstitutional but quite inconsistent with the 
course which he afterwards took respecting the professors 
of the Catholic faith. What then, is the defence? Hven 
this—that he meant only to allure concealed Papists to avow 
themselves, and thus to become open marks for the ven- 
geance of the public. As often as he is charged with one 
treason, his advocates vindicate him by confessing two. 
They had better leave him where they find him. For him 
there is no escape upwards. Livery outlet by which he can 
erecep out of his present position, is one which lets him down 
into a still lower and fouler depth of infamy. To white- 
wash an Hthiopian is a proverbially hopeless attempt; but 
to whitewash an Hthiopian by giving him a new coat of 
blacking, is. an enterprise more extraordinary still. That 
in the course of Shaftesbury’ s unscrupulous and revengeful 
opposition to the court he rendered one or two most useful 
services to his country, we admit. And he is, we think, 
fairly entitled, if that be any glory, to have his name 
eternally associated with the Habeas Corpus Act, in the 
same way in which the name of Henry VIII. is associated 
with the reformation of the Church, and that of Jack Wilkes 
with the freedom of the press. 

While Shaftesbury was still living, his character was 
elaborately drawn by two of the greatest writers of the age, 
-—by Butler, with characteristic prilliancy of wit,—by Dry- 
den, with even more than characteristic energy and loftiness, 
—by both with all the inspiration of hatred. The sparkling 
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illustrations of Butler have been thrown into the shade by 
the brighter glory of that gorgeous satiric Muse, who comes 
sweeping by in sceptred pall, borrowed from her more au- 
gust sisters. But the descriptions well deserve to be com- 
pared. The reader will at once perceive a considerable dif- 
ference between Butler’s 


— 


‘¢ politician, 
ith more heads than a beast in vision,” 


and the Al bihonbel of Dryden. Butler dwells on Shaftes- 
- bury’s unprincipled versatility ; on his wonderful and almost 
instinctive skill in discerning the approach of a change of 
fortune; and in the dexterity with which he exiricated bim- 
self from the snares in which he left his associates to perish. 


‘Our state-artificer foresaw 
Which way the world began to draw. 
For as old sinners have ali points 
CG’ th’ compass in their bones and joints, 
Can by their paugs and aches find 
All turns and changes of the wind, 
And better than by Napier’s bones 
Veelin their own the age of moons: 
So guilty sinners in a state 
Can by their crimes prognosticate, 
And in their consciences feel pain 
Some days before a shower of rain. 
He, therefore, wisely cast about 
All ways he could to insure his throat.” 


In Dryden’s great portrait, on the contrary, violent paa- 
sion, implacable revenge , boldness amounting ‘to temerity, 


are the most striking features. Al hithophel i is one of the. 


” “And again— 


“ great wits to madness near allicd. 
«(A daring pilot in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 
Hfe sought the storms; but for a calm uniit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit.”* 


* Tt has never, we believe, been remarked, that two of the most 


striking lines in the description of Ahithophel are borrowed, and 
from a most obscure quarter. In Knolles’ History of the Turks, 
printed more than sixty years before the appearance of Absalom 
and Ahithophel, are the following verses, under a portrait of the 
Sultan Mustapha I. :— 


«Greatness on goodness loves to slide, not stand. 
And leaves for Fortune’s ice Vertue’s firme lund.” 


Dryden’s words are— 


li it 
i 
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a i a al 
ne eb a 


Fue. 


eae er 
hike kone 
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The dates of the two poems will, we think, explain this 
discrepancy. The third part of Hudibras appeared in 1678, 
when the character of Shaftesbury had as yet but imperfectly 
developed itself. He had, indeed, been a traitor to every 
party in the state; but his treasons had hitherto prospered. 
Whether it were accident or sagacity, he had timed his de- 
sertions in such a manner that fortune seemed to go to and 
fro with him from side to side. The extent of his perfidy 
was known; but it was not till the Popish Plot furnished 
him with a ’ machinery which seemed sufficiently powerful 
for all his purposes, that the audacity of his spirit and the 
fierceness of his malevolent passions became fully manifest. 
His subsequent conduct showed undoubtedly great ability, 
but not ability of the sort for which he had formerly been 
so eminent. He was now headstrong, sanguine, full of im- 
petuous confidence in his own wisdom and his own good 
luck. He whose fame as a political tactician had hitherto 
rested chiefly on his skilful retreats, now set himself to 
break down all the bridges behind him. His plans were 
castles in the air:—his talk was rodomontade. He took no 
thought for the morrow ;—he treated the court as if the 
king were already a prisoner in his hands ;—he built on the 
favour of the multitude, as if that favour were not proverbi- 
ally inconstant. The signs of the coming reaction were dis- 
cerned by men of far less sagacity than his; and scared from 
his side men more consistent than he had ever pretended to 
be. But on him they were lost. The counsel of Ahitho- 
phel,—that counsel which was as if a man had inquired of 
the oracle of God,—was turned into foolishness. He who 
had become a by-word for the certainty with which he fore- 
saw, and the suppleness with which he evaded danger, now, 
when beset on every side with snares and death, seemed to 


‘¢ But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land.” 


The circumstance is the more remarkable, because Dryden has 
really no couplet more intensely Drydenian, both in thought and 
expression, than this, of which the whole thought, and almost the 
whole expression are stolen. 

As we are on this subject, we cannot refrain from observing that 
Mr. Courtenay has done Dryden injustice, by inadvertently at- 
tributing to him some feeble lines which are in Tate’s partof Ab 

salom and Ahithophel. 
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be smitten with a blindness as strange as his former clear 
sightedness; and turning neither to the right nor to the 
left, strode straight on with desperate hardihood to his doom. 
Therefore, after having early acquired, and long preserved, 
the reputation of infallible wisdom and invariable success, 
he lived to see a mighty ruin wrought by his own ungovern- 
able passions ;—to see the great party which he had led, van- 
guished, and scattered, and trampled down ;—to see all his 

own devilish enginery of lying witnesses, partial sheriffs, 
packed juries, unjust judges, bloodthirsty mobs, ready to 
be employed against himself and his most devoted followers ; 
—to fly from that proud city whose favour had almost raised 
him to be Mayor of the Palace ;—to hide himself in squalid 
retreats; to cover his gray head with ignominious disguises ; 
— and he died.in hopeless exile, sheltered by a state which 
he had cruelly injured and insulted, from the vengeance of a 
master whose favour he had purchased by one series of 
crimes, and forfeited by another. 

Halifax had, in common with Shaftesbury, and with almost 
all the politicians of that age, a very loose morality where 
the public were concerned ; but in his case the prevailing 
infection was modified by a very peculiar constitution both 
of heart and head ;—by a temper singularly free from gall, 
and by a refining and skeptical understanding. He changed 
his course as often as Shaftesbury ; but he did not change 
it to tht same extent, or in the same direction. Shaftesbury 
was the very reverse of a trimmer. His disposition led him 
generally to do his utmost to exalt the side which was up, 
and to depress the side which was down. His transitions 
were from extreme to extreme. While he stayed with a 
party, he went all lengths for it:—when he quitted it, he 
went all lengths against it. Halifax was emphatically a 
trimmer,—a trimmer both by intellect and by constitution 
‘The name was fixed on him by his contemporaries; and he 
was so far from being ashamed of it that he assumed it as 
a badge of honour. He passed from faction to faction. 
But instead of adopting and inflaming the passions of those 
whom he joined, he tried to diffuse among them something 
cf the spirit of those whom he had just left. While he 
acted with the Opposition, he was suspected of being a spy 
of the court; and when he had joined the court, all the 
Tories were dismayed by his republican doctrines. 
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He wanted neither arguments nor eloquence to exhibit 
what was commonly regarded as his wavering policy in the 
fairest light. He trimmed, he said, as the temperate zone 
trims between intolerable heat and intolerable cold—as a 
good government trims between despotism and anarchy— 
as a pure church trims between the errors of the Papists 
and those of the Anabaptists. Nor was this defence by any 
means without weight; for though there is abundant proof 
that his integrity was not of strength to withstand the 
temptations by which his cupidity and vanity were some- 
times assailed, yet his dislike of extremes, and a forgiving 
and compassionate temper which seems to have been natural 
to him, preserved him from all participation in the worst 
crimes of his time. If both parties accused him of deserting 
them, both were compelled to admit that they had great 
obligations to his humanity ; and that, though an uncertain 
friend, he was a placable enemy. He voted in favour of 
Lord Strafford, the victim of the Whigs. He did his utmost 
to save Lord Russell, the victim of the Tories. And on the 
whole, we are inclined to think that his public life, though 
far indeed from faultless, has as few great stains as that of 
any politician who took an active part in affairs during the 
troubled and disastrous period of ten years which elapsed 
tween the fall of Lord Danby and the Revolution. - 

His mind was much less turned to particular observations, 
and much more to general speculation, than that of Shaftes- 
bury.. Shaftesbury knew the king, the Council, the Parlia- 
ment, the city, better than Halifax; but Halifax would 
have written a far better treatise on political science than 
Shaftesbury. Shaftesbury shone more in consultation, and 
Halifax in controversy :—Shaftesbury was more fertile in 
expedients, and Halifax in arguments. Nothing that re- 
* mains from the pen of Shaftesbury will bear a comparison 
with the political tracts of Halifax. Indeed, very little of 

the prose of that age is so well worth reading as the “ Cha 
racter of a Trimmer,” and the “ Anatomy of an Equivalent.” 
What particularly strikes us in those works, is the writer’s 
passion for generalization. He was treating of the most 
exciting subjects in the most agitated times—he was himself 
placed in the very thick of the civil conflict :—yet there ig - 
“no acrimony, nothing inflammatory, nothing personal. He 
preserves an air of cold superiority,—a certain philosophical 
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screnity, which is perfectly marvellous,—he treats every yucs 
tion as an abstract question,—begins with the widest prepo- 
sitions—argues those propositions on general grounds—and 
often, when he has brought out his theorem, leaves the reader 
to make the application, without adding an illusion to particu- 
lar men or to passing events. This speculative turn of mind 
~ rendered him a bad adviser in cases which required celerity. 
He brought forward, with wonderful readiness and copious- 
ness, arguments, replies to those arguments, rejoinders to those 
replies, general maxims of policy, and analogous cases from 
history. But Shaftesbury was the man for a prompt decision. 
Of the parliamentary eloquence of these celebrated rivals, 
— we can judge only by report; and so judging, we should be 
inclined to think that, though Shaftesbury was a distin- 
guished speaker, the superiority belonged to Halifax. In- 
deed the readiness of Halifax in debate, the extent of his 
knowledge, the ingenuity of his reasoning, the liveliness 
of his expression, and the silver clearness and sweetness of 
his voice, seem to have made the strongest impression on 
his contemporaries. By Dryden he is described as 


‘Of piercing wit and pregnant thought, 
Endued by nature and by learning taug ht 
To move assemblies.” 


His oratory is utterly and irretrievably lost to us, like that 
of Somers, of Bolingbroke, of Charles Townshend—of many 
others who were accustomed to rise amidst the breathless 
expectation of senates, and to sit down amidst reiterated bursta 
of applause. But'old men who lived to admire the eloquence 
of Pulteney in its meridian, and that of Pitt in its splendid 
dawn, still murmured that they had heard nothing like the 


great speeches of Lord Halifax on the Exclusion Bill. The . 


power of Shaftesbury over large masses was unrivalled. Ha- 
lifax was disqualified by his whole character, moral and 
intellectual, for the part of a demagogue. It was in small 
circles, and, above all, in the House of Lords, that his as- 
cendency was felt. 

Shaftesbury seems to have troubled himself very little 
about theories of government. Ualifax was, in FPeaGOR, 
2 strong republican, and did not conceal it. He often made 
hereditary monarchy and aristocracy the subjects of his keen 
pleasantry, while he was fighting the battles ‘of the court, 
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and obtaining for himself step after step in the peerage. In 
this way he attempted to gratify at once his intellectual 
vanity and’his more vulgar ambition. He shaped his life 
according to the opinion of the multitude, and indemnified 
himself by talking according to his own. His colloquial 
powers were great; his perceptions of the ridiculous exqui- 
sitely fine; and he seems to have had the rare art of pre- 
serving the reputation of good-breeding and. good-nature. 
while habitually-indulging his strong propensity to mockery. 

Temple wished to put Halifax into the new Council, and 
to leave out Shaftesbury. The king objected strongly to 
Halifax, to whom he had taken a great dislike, which is not 
accounted for, and which did not last long. Temple replied 
that Halifax was a man eminent both by his station and by 
his abilities, and would, if excluded, do everything against 
the new arrangement, that could be.done by eloquence, sar- 
casm, and intrigue. All who were consulted were of the 
same mind; and the king yielded, but not till Temple had 
almost gone on his knees. The point was no sooner settled 
than his majesty declared that he would have Shaftesbury 
too. ‘Temple again had recourse to entreaties and expostu- 
lation. Charles told him that the enmity of Shaftesbury 
would be at least as formidable as that of Halifax ; and this 
was true: but Temple might have replied that by giving 
power to Halifax they gained a friend, and that by giving 
power to Shaftesbury they only strengthened anenemy. It 
was in vain to argue and protest. The king only laughed 
and jested at Temple’s anger; and Shaftesbury was not 
only sworn of the Council, but appointed Lord President. 

Temple was so bitterly mortified by this step, that he had 
at one time resolved to have nothing to do with the new 
administration ; and seriously thought of disqualifying him- 
self from sitting in the Council by omitting to take the sa- 
crament. But the urgency of Lady Temple and Lady Gif- 
fard induced him to abandon that intention. 

The Council was organized on the 21st of April, 1679; 
and on the very next day one of the fundamental principles 
on which it had been constructed was violated. A secret 
ecmmittee, or, in the modern phrase, a cabinet of nine mem- 
bers was formed. But as this committee included Shaftes- 
bury and Monmouth, it contained within itself the elements 
of as much faction as would have sufficed to impede all busi- 
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ness. Accordingly, there s,on arose a small interior cabi- 
net, consisting of Essex, Sunderland, Halifax, and Temple. 
For a time perfect harmony and confidence subsisted be- 
tween the four. But the meetings of the thirty were stormy. 
Sharp retorts passed between Shaftesbury and Halifax, 
who led the opposite parties. In the Council, Halifax 
generally had the advantage. But it soon became apparent 
that Shaftesbury still had at his back the majority of the 


Touse of Commons. The discontents, which the change of . 


ministry had for a moment quieted, broke forth again with 
redoubled violence; and the only effect which the late mea- 
sures appeared to have produced was, that the Lord Presi- 
dent, with all the dignity and authority belonging to his 
high place, stood at the head of the Opposition. The im- 
peachment of Lord Danby was eagerly prosecuted. The 
Commons were determined to exclude the Duke of York 
from the throne. All offers of compromise were rejected. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that in the midst of the 
confusion, one inestimable law,—the only benefit which 
England has derived from the troubles of that period, but a 
benefit which may well be set off against a great mass of 
evil,—the Habeas Corpus Act, was pushed through the 
Houses, and received the royal assent. 

The king, finding the Parliament as coern ey. as ever, 
determined to prorogue it; and he did so without even 
mentioning his intention to the Council by whose advice he 
had pledged himself, only a month before, to conduct the 
government. The councillors were generally dissatisfied, 


and Shaftesbury swore with great vehemence that if he» 


could find out who the secret advisers were he would haye 
their heads. 

The Parliament rose: London was deserted; and Temple 
retired to his villa, whence, on council days, he went to 
Hampden Court. The post of Secretary was again and 
again pressed on him by his master, and by his three col- 
leagues of the inner cabinet. Malifax, in particular, threat- 
ened laughingly to burn down the house at Sheen. But 
Temple was immovable. His short experience of English 
politics had disgusted him; and he felt himself so much 
oppressed by the responsibility under which he at present 
lay, that he had no inclination to add to the load. 

When the term fixed for the prorogation had nearly ex: 
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pired, it became necessary to consider what course should be 
taken. The king and his four confidential advisers thought 
that a new Parliament might be more manageable, and 
could not possibly be more refractory than that which they 
now had, and they therefore determined on a dissolution. 
But when the question was proposed at Council, the majo- 
rity, jealous, it should seem, of the small directing knot, and 
unwilling to bear the unpopularity of the measures of go- 
vernnient while excluded from all power, joined Shaftes- 
bury, and the members of the cabinet were left alone in the 
minority. The king, however, had made up his mind, and 
ordered the Parliament to be instantly dissclved. Temple’s 
Council was now nothing more than an ordinary Privy 
Council, if indeed it were not something less; and though 
Temple threw the. blame of this on the king, on Lord 
Shaftesbury, on everybody but himself, it is evident that 
the failure of his plan is to be traced to its own inherent 
defects. His Council was too large to transact business 
which required expedition, secrecy, and cordial co-operation. 
A cabinet was therefore formed within the Council. The 
cabinet and the majority of the Council differed; and, as 
was to be expected, the cabinet carried their point. Four 
votes outweighed six-and-twenty. This being the case, the 
meetings of the thirty were not only useless, but positively 
obnoxious. 

At the ensuing election, Temple was chosen for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The only objection that was made 
to him by the members of that learned body was, that in 
his little work on Holland he had expressed great approba- 
tion of the tolerant policy of the States; and this blemish, 
however serious, was overlooked in consideration of his high 
reputation, and of the strong recommendations with which 
he was furnished by the court. 

During the summer he remained at Sheen, and amused 
himself with rearing melons; leaving to the three other 
members of the inner cabinet the whole direction of publie 
affairs. Some unexplained cause began, about this time, to 
alienate them from him. They do not appear to have been 
made angry by any part of his conduct, or to have disliked 
him personally. But they had, we suspect, taken the mea- 
sure of his mind, and satisfied themselves that he was not 
a man for that troubled time, and that he would be a mere 
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encumbrance to them: living themselves for ambition, they 
despised his love of ease. Accustomed to deep stakes in 
the game of political hazard, they despised his piddling 
play. They looked on his cautious measures with the sort 
of scorn with which the gamblers at the ordinary, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, regarded Nigel’s practice of never 


touching a card but when he was certain to win. He soon 


found that he was left out of their secrets. The king had, 


about this time, a dangerous attack of illness. The Duke » 


of York, on receiving the news, returned from Holland. 
The sudden appearance of the detested Popish successor ex- 
cited anxiety throughout the country. Temple was greatly 
amazed and disturbed. He hastened up to London and 
visited Essex, who professed to be astonished and mortified, 
but could not disguise a sneering smile. Temple then saw 
Halifax, who talked to him much about the pleasures of the 
country, the anxieties of office, and the vanity of all human 
things, but carefully avoided politics, and when the duke’s 
return was mentioned, only sighed, shook his head, shrugged 
his shoulders, and lifted up his eyes and hands. In a short 
time Temple found that his two friends had been quizzing 
him; and that they had themselves sent for the*duke in 


order that his Royal Highness might, if the king should_ 


die, be on the spot to frustrate the designs of Monmouth. 
He was soon convinced, by a still stronger proof, that 
though he had not exactly offended his master, or his col- 
leagues, In the cabinet, he had ceased to enjoy their confi- 
dence. The result of the general election had been decidedly 
unfavourable to the government; and Shaftesbury impa- 
tiently expected the day when the Heuses were tomeet. The 
king, guided by the advice of the inner cabinet, determined 
on a step of the highest importance. He told the Council 
that he had resolved to prorogue the new Parliament for a 
year, and requested them not to object; for he had, he said, 
considered the subject fully, and had made up his mind. 
All who were not in the secret were thunderstruck—Temple 
as much as any. Several members rose and entreated to 
be heard against the prorogation. But the king silenced 
them, and declared that his resolution was unalterable. 
Temple, greatly hurt at the manner in which both himself 
and the Council had been treated, spoke with great spirit. 
He would not, he said, disobey the king by objecting toa 
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moasure on which his majesty was determined to hear ne 
argument; but he would most earnestly entreat his majesty, 
if the present Council was incompetent to advise him, to dis- 
solve it and select another; for it was absurd to have coun- 
cillors who did not counsel, and who were summoned only 
to be silent witnesses of the acts of others. The king lis- 
tened courteously. But the members of the cabinet resented 
this reproof highly; and from that day Temple was almost 
as much estranged from them as from Shaftesbury. 

He wished to retire altogether from business. But just 
at this time, Lord Russell, Lord Cavendish, and some other 
councillors of the popular party, waited on the king in 
body, declared their strong disapprobation of his measures, 
and requested to be excused from attending any more at 
Council. Temple feared that if, at this moment, he also 
were to withdraw, he might be supposed to act in concert 
with those decided opponents of the court, and to have de- 
termined on taking a course hostile to the government. He 
therefore continued to go occasionally to the board, but he 
had no longer any real share in the direction of public 
affairs. . 

At length the long term of the prorogation expired. In 
October, 1680, the Houses met; and the great question of 
the Exclusion was revived. [Few parliamentary contests in 
our history appear to have called forth a greater display of 
talent; none certainly ever called forth more violent pas 
sions. ‘The whole nation was convulsed by party spirit. 
The gentlemen of every county, the traders of every town, 
the boys at every public school, were divided into exclu- 
sionists and abhorrers. The book-stalls were covered with 
tracts on the sacredness of hereditary right, on the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament, on the dangers of a disputed suc- 
cession, and on the dangers of a Popish reign. It was in 
the midst of this ferment that Temple took his seat, for the 
first time, in the House of Commons. 

The occasion was a very great one. His talents, his long 
experience of affairs, his unspotted public character, the high 
posts which he had filled, seemed to mark him out as a man 
on whom much would depend. He acted like himself. He 
saw that, if he supported the Exclusion, he made the king 
and the heir-presumptive his enemies; and that, if he op- 
posed it, he made himself an object of hatred to the unscru- 
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pulous and turbulent Shaftesbury. He neither supported 
nor opposed it. He quietly absented himself from the 
House. Nay, he took care, he tells us, never to discuss 
the question in any society whatever. Lawrence Hyde, 
afterwards Harl of Rochester, asked him why he did not 
attend in his place. Temple replied that he acted accord- 


ing to Solomon’s advice, neither to oppose the mighty, nor 


go about to stop the current of ariver. The advice, what- 


ever its value may be, is not to be found either in the | 


canonical or apocryphal writings ascribed to Solomon. But 
Temple was much in the habit of talking about books which 
he had never read; and one of those books, we are afraid, 
was his Bible. Hyde answered, “‘ You are a wise and a quiet 
man.” And this might be true. But surely such wise and 
quiet men have no call to be members of Parliament in 
critical times. 

A single session was quite enough for Temple. When 
the Parliament was dissolved, and another summoned at 
Oxford, he obtained an audience of the king, and begged to 
know whether his majesty wished him to continue in Par- 
liament. Charles, who had a singularly quick eye for the 
weaknesses of all who came near him, had no doybt seen 
through and through Temple, and rated the parliamentary 
support of so cool and guarded a friend at its proper value. 
He answered good-naturedly, but we suspect a little con- 
temptuously, “I doubt, as things stand, your coming into 
the House will not do much good. J think you may as well 
let it alone.” Sir William accordingly informed his con- 
stituents that he should not again apply for their suffrages ; 
and set off for Sheen, resolving never again to meddle with 
public affairs. He soon found that the king was displeased 
with him. Charles, indeed, in his usual easy way, protested 
that he was not angry,—not at all. But in a few days he 
struck Temple’s name out of the list of privy councillors. 
Why this was done Temple declares himself unable to 
comprehend. But surely it hardly required his long and 
extensive converse with the world to teach him that there are 
conjunctures when men think that all who are not with 
them are against them,—that there are conjunctures when 
a lukewarm friend, who will not put himself the least out 
of his way, who will make no exertion, who will run no 
risk, is more d'stasteful than an enemy. Charles had hoped 
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that the fair character of Temple would add credit to an 
unpopular and suspected government. But his majesty soon 
found that this fair character resembled pieces of furniture 
which we have seen in the drawing-rooms of very precise 
old ladies, which are a great deal too white to beused. This 
exceeding niceness was altogether out of season. Neither 
party wanted a man who was afraid of taking a part, of in- 
curring abuse, of making enemies. There were probably 
many good and moderate men who would have hailed the 
appearance of a respectable mediator. But Temple was not 
a mediator. He was merely a neutral. 

At last, however, he had escaped from public life, and 
found himself at liberty to follow his favourite pursuits. His 
fortune was easy. He had about fifteen hundred a year, 
besides the Mastership of the Rolls in Ireland; an office in 
which he had succeeded his father, and which was then a 
mere sinecure for life, requiring no residence. His reputation 
both as a negotiator and a writer stood high. He resolved 
to be safe, to enjoy himself, and to let the world take its 
course; and he kept his resolution. 

Darker times followed. The Oxford Parliament was dis- 
solved» The Tories were triumphant. A terrible vengeance 
was inflicted on the chiefs of the Opposition. Temple learned 
in his retreat the disastrous fate of several of his old 
colleagues in Council. Shaftesbury fled to Holland. Russell 
died on the scaffold. Essex addec a yet sadder and more 
fearful story to the bloody chronicles of the Tower. Mon- 
mouth clung in agonies of supplication round the knees of 
the stern uncle whom he had wronged, and tasted a bitter- 
ness worse than that of death,—the bitterness of knowing 
that he had humbled himself in vain. A tyrant trampled 
on the liberties and religion of the realm. The national 
spirit swelled high under the oppression. Disaffection spread 
even to the strongholds of loyalty,—to the cloisters of 
Westminster, to the schools of Oxford, to the guard-room 
of the household troops, to the very hearth and bedchamber 
of the sovereign. But the troubles which agitated the whole 
society did not reach the quict orangery in which Temple 
loitered away several years without once seeing the smoke 
of London. He now and then appeared in the circle at 
Richmond or Windsor. But the only expressions which he 
is recorded to have used during those perilous times, were 
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that he would be a good subject, but that he had done with 
politics. 

The Revolution came. Temple remained strictly neutral 
during the short struggle; and then transferred to the new 
settlement the same languid sort of loyalty which he had 
felt for his former masters. He paid court to William at — 
Windsor, and William dined with him at Sheen. But in 
spite of the most pressing solicitations, he refused to become 
Secretary of State. The refusal evidently proceeded only 
from his dislike of trouble and danger; and not, as some of | 
his admirers would have us believe, from any scruple of 
conscience or honour. For he consented that his son should 
take the office of Secretary at War under the new sovereigns. 
That unfortunate young man destroyed himself within a 
week after his appointment, from vexation at finding that 
his advice had led the king into some improper steps with 
regard to Ireland. He seems to have inherited his father’s 
extreme sensibility to failure; without that singular pru- 
dence which kept his father out of all situations in which 
any serious failure was to be apprehended. ‘The blow fell 
heavy on the family. They retired in deep dejection to 
Moor Park, which they now preferred to Sheen,-on account 
of the oreater distance from London. In that spot,* then 
very secluded, Temple passed the remainder of his life. The 
air agreed with him. 'The soil was fruitful, and well suited 
to an experimental farmer aud gardener. The grounds were 
laid out with the angular re,ularity which Sir William had 
admired in the flower-beds of Haarlem and the Hague. | 
A beautiful rivulet, flowing from the Hills of Surrey, bound- 
ed the domain. But a straight canal which, bordered by a 
terrace, intersected the garden, was probably more admired 
by the lovers of the picturesque in that age. The house was 
small, but neat and well furnished ;—the neighbourhood 
very thinly peopled. Temple had no visiters, except a few 
friends who were willing to travel twenty or thirty miles ip 
order to see him; and now and then a foreigner whom 
curiosity brought to have a look at the author of the Triple 
Alliance. 

Here, in May, 1694, died Lady Temple. From the time 


* Mr. Courtenay (vol. ii. p. 160) confounds Moor Parkin Srrvey, 
where Temple resided, with the Moor Park in Hertfordshire, 
which he praises in the essay on Gardening. 
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.of her marriage we know little of her, except that her letters 
were always greatly admired, and that she had the honour 
to correspond constantly with Queen Mary. Lady Giffard, 
who, as far as appears, had always been on the best terms 
with her sister-in-law, still continued to live with Sir 
William. 

But there were other inmates of Moor Park to whom a 
far higher interest belongs. An eccentric, uncouth, disa- 
greeable, young Irishman, who had narrowly escaped pluck- 
ing at Dublin, attended Sir William as an amanuensis, for 
twenty pounds a year and his board,—dined at the second 
table, wrote bad verses in praise of his employer, and made 
love to a very pretty, dark-eyed young girl, who waited on 
Lady Giffard. Little did Temple imagine that the coarse 
exterior of his dependant concealed a genius equally suited 
to politics and to letters ;—a genius destined to shake great 
kingdoms, to stir the laughter and the rage of millions, and 
to leave to posterity memorials which can perish only with 
the English language. Little did he think that the flirta- 
tion in his servants’ hall, which he perhaps scarcely deigned 
to make the subject of a jest, was the beginning of a long 
unprosperous love, which was to be as widely famed as the 
passion of Petrarch, or of Abelard. Sir William’s secretary 
was Jonathan Swift—Lady Giffard’s waiting-maid was poor 
Stella. 

Swift retained no pleasing recollections of Moor Park. 
And we may easily suppose a situation like his to have been 
intolerably painful to a mind haughty, irascible, and con- 
scious of pre-eminent ability. Long after, when he stoou 
in the Court of Requests with a circle of gartered peers 
round him, or punned and rhymed with cabinet ministers 
over Secretary St. John’s Mount-Pulciano, he remembered, 
with deep and sore feeling, how miserable he used to be for 
days together when he suspected that Sir William had taken 
something ill. He could hardly believe that he, the same 
Swift who chid the Lord Treasurer, rallied the Captain Gene- 
ral, and confronted the pride of the Duke of Buckingham- 
shire with pride still more inflexible, could be the same 
being who had passed nights of sleepless anxiety, in musing 
over a cross look or a testy word of a patron. “ Faith,” ho 
wrote to Stella, with bitter levity, “Sir William epoiled a 
fine gentleman.” Yet in justice to Temple we must say, 
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that there is no reason to think that Swift was more unhap. 
py at Moor Park than he would have been in a similar situ- 
ation under any roof in England. We think also that the 
obligations which the mind of Swift owed to that of Temple 
were not inconsiderable. Every judicious reader must be 


struck by the peculiarities which distinguish Swift’s politi- 


cal tracts from all similar works produced by mere men of 
letters. Let any person compare, for example, the conduct 
of the Allies, or the Letter to the October Club, with John- 
son’s False Alarm, or Taxation no Tyranny, and he will be 
at once struck by the difference of which we speak... He 
may possibly think Johnson a greater man than Swift. He 
may possibly prefer Johnson’s style to Swift’s. But he will 
at once acknowledge that Johnson writes like a man who 
has never been out of his study. Swift writes like a man 
who has passed his whole life in the midst of public busi- 
ness, and to whom the most important affairs of state are as 
familiar as his weekly bills. 


‘‘Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter.” 


The difference, in short, between a political pamphlet by 
Johnson, and a political pamphlet by Swift, is as great as 
the difference between an account of a battle by Doctor 
Southey and the account of the same battle by Colonel Na- 
pier. It is impossible to doubt that the superiority of Swift 
is to be, in a great measure, attributed to his long and close 
connexion with Temple. 

Indeed, remote as the alleys and flower-pots of Moor Park 
were from the haunts of the busy and the ambitious, Swift 
had ample opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
hidden causes of many great events. William was in the 
habit of consulting Temple, and occasionally visited him. 
Of what passed between them very little is known. It is 
certain, however, that when the Triennial Bill had been 
carried through the two Houses, his majesty, who was ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to pass it, sent the Earl of Portland to 
Jearn ‘T'emple’s opinion. Whether Temple thought the bill 
in itself a good one does not appear; but he clearly saw 
how imprudent it must be in a prince, situated as William 
was, to engage in an altezcation with his Parliament; and 
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directed Swift to draw up a paper on the subject, which, 
‘however, did not convince the king. 

The chief amusement of Temple’s declining years was 
literature. After his final retreat from business, he wrote 
his very agreeable memoirs ; corrected and transcribed many 
of his letters ; and published several miscellaneous treatises, 
the best of which, we think, is that on Gardening. The 
style of his essays is, on the whole, excellent,—almost al- 
ways pleasing, and now and then stately and splendid. The 
matter is generally of much less value; as our readers will 
readily believe when we inform them that Mr. Courtenay— 
a biographer,—that is to say, a literary vassal, bound by the 
immemorial law of his tenure to render homage, aids, re- 
hefs, and all other customary services to his lord,—avows 
that he cannot give an opinion about the essay on “ Heroic 
Virtue,’ because he cannot read it without skipping ;—a 
circumstance which strikes us as peculiarly strange, when 
we consider how long Mr. Courtenay was at the India 
Board, and how many thousand paragraphs of the copioug 
official eloquence of the East he must have perused. 

One of Sir William’s pieces, however, deserves notice, 
not, indeed, on account of its intrinsic merit, but on account 
of the light which it throws on some curious weaknesses of 
his character; and on account of the extraordinary effect 
which it produced on the republic of letters. 
~ « most idle and contemptible controversy had arisen in 
France touching the comparative merit of the ancient and 
modern writers. It was certainly not to be expected that, 
in that age, the question would be tried according to those 
large and philosophical principles of criticism which guided 
the judgments of Lessing.and of Herder. But it might 
have been expected, that those who undertook to decide the 
point would at least take the trouble to read and understand 
the authors on whose merits they were to pronounce. Now, 
it is no exaggeration to say that, among the disputants who 
clamoured, some for the ancients, and some for the moderns, 
very few were decently acquainted with either ancient or 
modern literature, and not a single one was well acquainted 
with both. In Racine’s amusing preface to the “ Iphi- 
genie,’ the reader may find noticed a most ridiculous mis- 
take, into which one of the champions of the moderns fell 
about a passage in the Alcestis of Euripides. Another 
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writer blames Homer for mixing the four Greek dialects— 
Doric, [onic, Holic, and Attic—just, says he, as if a French 
poet were to put Gascon phrases and Picard phrases into 
the midst of his pure Parisian writing. On the other hand, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the defenders of the 
ancients were entirely unacquainted with the greatest pro- 
ductions of later times; nor, indeed, were the defenders of 
the moderns better informed, The parallels which were 
instituted in the course of this dispute are inexpressibly | 
ridiculous. Balzac was selected as the rival of Cicero. 
Corneille was declared to unite the merits of Alschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. “We should like to see a “ Pro- 
metheus” after Corneille’s fashion. The “ Provincial Let- 
ters,” masterpieces. undoubtedly of reasoning, wit, and 
eloquence, were pronounced to be superior to all the writings 
of Plato, Cicero, and Lucian together,—particularly in the 
art of dialogue—an art in which, as it happens, Plato far 
excelled all men, and in which Pascal, great and admirable 
in other respects, is notoriously deficient. - 

This childish controversy spread to England; and some 
mischievous demon suggested to Temple the thought of 
undertaking the defence of the ancients. As to” his quali- 
fications for the task, it is sufficient to say, that he knew 
not a word of Greek. But his vanity, which, when he was 
engaged in the conflicts of active life, and surrounded by 
rivals, had been kept in tolerable order by his discretion, 
now, when he had long lived in seclusion, and had become 
accustomed to regard himself as by far the first man of his -. 
circle, rendered him blind to his own deficiencies. In an 
evil hour he published an “‘ Essay on Ancient and Modern 
Learning.” ‘The style of this’ treatise is very good—the 
matter ludicrous and contemptible to the last degree. There 
we read how Lycurgus travelled into India, and brought the 
Spartan laws from that country—how Orpheus and Museeus 
made voyages in search of knowledge, and how Orpheus 
attained to a depth of learning which has made him re- 
nowned in all succeeding ages—how Pythagoras passed 
twenty-two years in Egypt, “and, after graduating there, 
spent twelve years more at. Babylon, where the Magi ad- 
mitted him ad eundem—how the ancient Brahmins lived 
two hundred years—how the earliest Greek philosophers 
foretold earthquakes and plagues, and oo down riots by 
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magic—and how much Ninus surpassed in abilities any of 
his successors on the throne of Assyria. The moderns, he 
owns, have found out the circulation of the blood; but, on 
the other hand, they have quite lost the art of magic; nor 
can any modern fiddler enchant fishes, fowls, and serpents 
by his performance. He tells us that “Thales, Pythagoras, 
Democritus, Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Hpicurus 
made greater progresses in the several empires of science 
than any of their successors have since been able to reach ;” 
which is as much as if he had said that the greatest names 
in British science are Merlin, Michael Scott, Dr. Sydenham, 
and Lord Bacon. Indeed, the manner in which he mixes 
the historical and the fabulous reminds us of those classical 
dictionaries, intended for the use of schools, in which Nar- 
cissus, the lover of himself, and Narcissus, the freedman of 
Claudius—Pollux, the son of Jupiter and Leda, and Pollux, 
the author of the Qnomasticon—are ranged under the same 
heading, and treated as personages equally real. The effect 
of this arrangement resembles that which would be pro- 
duced by a dictionary of modern names, consisting of such 
articles as the following :—‘ Jones, William, an eminent 
Orientalist, and one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature in Bengal—Davy, a fiend who destroys ships 
—Thomas, a foundling, brought up by Mr. Allworthy.” 
It is, from such sources as these that Temple seems to have 
learned all that he knew about the ancients. He puts the 
story of Orpheus between the Olympic games and the battle 
of Arbela; as if we had exactly as much reason for believ- 
ing that Orpheus led beasts with his lyre, as we have for 
believing that there were races at Pisa, or that Alexander 
conquered Darius. - 

He manages little better when he comes to the moderny. 
He gives us a catalogue of those whom he regards as the 
greatest wits of later times. It is sufficient to say that, in 
his list of Italians, he has omitted Dante, Petrarch, Ari- 
osto, and Tasso; in his list of Spaniards, Lope and Cal- 
deron; in his list of French, Pascal, Bossuet, Moliére, 
Corneille, Racine, and Boileau; and in his list of English, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton. 

In the midst of all this vast mass of absurdity une para- 
graph stands out pre-eminent. The doctrine of Temple— 
not a very comfortable one—is, that the human race is con: 
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stantly degenerating ; and that the oldest books in every 
kind are the best. In confirmation of this doctrine, he re- 
marks that the Fables of Ausop are the best fables, and the 
letters of Phalaris the best letters in the world. On the 
merit of the letters of Phalaris he dwells with great warmth 


and with extraordinary felicity of language. Indeed, we | 


could hardly select a more favourable specimen of the grace- 
ful and easy majesty to which his style sometimes rises than 
this unlucky passage. He knows, he says, that some learned 
men, or men who pass for learned, such as Politian, have 
doubted the genuineness of these letters. But of these 
doubts he speaks with the greatest contempt. Now it is 
perfectly certain, first, that the letters are very bad; sec- 
ondly, that they are spurious; and thirdly, that, whether 
they be bad or good, spurious or genuine, Temple could 
know nothing of the matter; inasmuch as he was no more 
able to construe a line of them than to decipher an Egyptian 
obelisk. 

This Essay, silly as it is, was exceedingly well received, 
both in England and on the Continent. And the reason is 
evident. The classical scholars, who saw its absurdity, 
were generally on the side of the ancients, and were inclined 
rather to veil than to expose the blunders of an ally; the 
champions of the moderns were generally as ignorant as 
Temple himself; and the multitude were charmed by his 
flowing and melodious diction. He was doomed, howeve* 
to smart, as he well deserved, for his vanity and folly. 


Christchurch at Oxford was then widely and justly cele-. 


brated as a place where the lighter parts of classical learn- 
ing were cultivated with success. With the deeper myste- 
ries of philology neither the instructors nor the pupils had 
the smallest acquaintance. They fancied themselves Seali- 
gers, as Bentley scornfully said, as soon as they could write 
a copy of Latin verses with only two or three small faults. 
From this college proceeded a new edition of the Letters of 
Phalaris, which were rare, and had been in request since 
the appearance of Temple’s Essay. The nominal editor 
was Charles Boyle, a young man.of noble family and promis- 
ing parts; but some older members of the society lent their 
assistance. While this work was in preparation, an idle 
quarrel, occasioned, it should seem, by the negligence and 
misrepresentations of a bookseller, arose between Boyle and 
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the king’s librarian, Richard Bentley. Boyle, in the pre- 
face to his edition, inserted a bitter reflection on Bentley. 
Bentley revenged himself by proving that the Epistles of 
Phalaris were forgeries; and in his remarks on this subject 
treated Temple, not indecently, but with no great reverence. 

Temple, who was quite unaccustomed to any but the most 
respectful usage, who, even while engaged in politics, had 
always shrunk from all rude collision, and had generally 
succeeded in avoiding it, and whose sensitiveness had been 
increased by many years of seclusion and flattery,—was 
moved to the most violent resentment; complained, very 
unjustly, of Bentley’s foul-mouthed raillery, and declared 
that he had commenced an answer, but had laid it aside, 
‘‘having no mind to enter the lists with such a mean, dull, 
unmannerly pedant.” Whatever may be thought of the 
temper which Sir William showed on this occasion, we can- 
not too highly applaud his discretion in not finishing and 
publishing his answer, which would certainly have been a 
most extraordinary performance. 

He was not, however, without defenders. Like Hecior, 
when struck down prostrate by Ajax, he was in an instant 
covered by a thick crowd of shields— 


“ores eSuvycaro moumeva AaOY 
Ovtacas ovde Parew* mpw yap weptByoay aptstoty 
Tiovavdauas ve, xav Awevas, xav dos pb YNVOD, 
Lapandar ra apxzos Avxtay, xas Taavxos Guyar.” 


Christchurch was up in arms; and though that college 
seems then to have been almost destitute of severe and ac- 
curate learning, no academical society could show a greater 
array of orators, wits, politicians,—bustling adventurers, 
who united the superficial accomplishments of the scholar 
with the manners and arts of the man of the world, and this 
formidable body resolved to try how far smart repartees, 
well turned sentences, confidence, puffing, and intrigue 
could, on the question whether a Greek book were or were 
not genuine, supply the place of a little knowledge of Greek. 

Out came the reply to Bentley, bearing the name of 
Boyle, but. in truth written by Atterbury, with the assist- 
ance of Smalridge and others. A most remarkable book it 
is, and often reminds us of Goldsmith’s observation, that 
the French would be the best cooks in the world if they 


a 
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had any butcher’s meat, for that they can make ten dishes 
out of a nettle top. It really deserves the praise, whatever 
that praise may be worth, of being the best book ever writ- 
ten by any man on the wrong side of a question of which 
he was profoundly ignorant. The learning of the confede- 
racy is that of a schoolboy, and not of an extraordinary 
schoolboy ; but it is used with the skill and address of most 
able, artful, and experienced men; it is beaten out to the 


very thinnest leaf, and is disposed in such a way as to seem — 


ten times larger than itis. ‘The dexterity with which-they 

avoid grappling with those parts of the subject with which 
they know themselves to be incompetent to deal is quite 
wonderful. ‘Now and then, indeed, they commit disgraceful 
blunders, for which old Busby, under whom they had studied, 
would have whipped them all round. But this circumstance 
only raises our opinion of the talents which made such a fight 
with such scanty means. Let our readers, who are not ac- 
quainted with the controversy, imagine a Frenchman who 
had acquired just English enough to read the Spectator with 
a dictionary, coming forward to defend the genuineness of 
“Rowley’s Poems” against Percy and Farmer; and they 
will have some notion of the feat which Atterbury had the 


audacity to undertake, and which, for a time, it was really . — 


thought that he had performed. 

The illusion was soon dispelled. Bentley’s answer for ever 
settled the question, and established his claim to the first 
place amongst classical scholars. Nor do those do him jus- 


tice who represent the controversy as a battle between wit 


and learning. For, though there is a lamentable deficiency 
of learning on the side of Boyle, there is no want of wit on 
the side of Bentley. Other qualities too, as valuable as 
either wit or learning, appear conspicuously in Bentley’s 
book ;—a rare sagacity, an unrivalled power of combination, 
a perfect mastery of all the weapons of logic. He was 
greatly indebted to the furious outcry which the misrepre- 
sentations, sarcasms, and intrigues of his opponents had 
raised against him ;—an outcry in which fashionable and 
political circles joined, and which was re-echoed by thou- 
sands who did not know whether Phalaris ruled in Sicily or 
in Siam. His spirit, daring even to rashness—self-confident, 
even to negligence—and proud, even to insolent ferocity,— 

was awed for the first and for the last time—awed, not into 
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meanness or cowardice, but into wariness and_ sobriety. 
For once he ran no risks; he left no crevice unguarded ; he 
wantoned in no paradoxes ; ahove all, he returned no railing 
for the railing of his enemies. In almost everything that 
he has written we can discover proofs of genius and learning. 
But it is only here that hig genius and learning appear to 
have been constantly under the guidance of good sense and 
good temper. Here we find none of that besotted reliance 
on his own powers and on his own luck, which he showed 
when he undertook to edite Milton ; none of that perverted 
ingenuity which deforms so many of his notes on Horace; 
none of that disdainful carelessness by which he laid him- 
self open to the keen and dexterous thrusts of Middleton; 
none of that extravagant vaunting and savage scurrility by 
which he afterwards dishonoured his studies and his pro- 
fession, and degraded himself almost to the level of De 
Paues. 

Temple did not live to witness the utter and irreparable 
defeat of his champions. He diced, indeed, at a fortunate 
moment, just after the appearance of Boyle’s book, and while 
all England was laughing at the way in which the Christ- 
church men had handled the pedant. In Boyle’s book, 
‘Temple was praised in the highest terms, and compared to 
Memmius—not a very happy comparison ; for the only par- 
ticular information which we have about Memmius is, that 
in agitated times he thought it his duty to attend exclusively 
to politics; and that his friends could not venture, except 
when the republic was quiet and prosperous, to intrude on 
him with their philosophical and poetical productions. It 
is on this account, that Lucretius puts up the exquisitely 
beautiful prayer for peace with which his poem opens: 

‘‘Nam neque nos agere hoc patrie tempore iniquo — 


Possumus eeque animo, nec Memmii clara propago 
Talibus in rebug communi deesse saluti.” 


This description is surely by no means applicable to a 
statesman who had, through the whole course of his life, 
carefully avoided exposing himself in seasons of trouble; 
who had repeatedly refused, in the most critical conjunctures, 
to be Secretary of State ; and who now, in the midst of revo- 
lutions, plots, foreign and domestic wars, was quictly writing 
nonsense about the visits of Lycurgus to the Brahmins, and 
the tunes which Arion played to the Dolphin. 
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We must not omit to mention that, while the controversy 
about Phalaris was raging, Swift, in order to show his zeal 
and attachment, wrote the “Battle of the Booss ;’—the 

earliest piece in which his peculiar talents are discernible. 
We may observe, that the bitter dislike of Bentley, bequeathed 


by Temple to Swift, seems to have been communicated by — 


Swift to Pope, to Arbuthnot, and to others who continued to 
tease the great critic, long after he had shaken hands very 
cordially both with Boyle and Atterbury. 

Sir William Temple died at Moor Park j in January, | 1699. 
He appeared to have suffered no intellectual decay. His 
heart was buried under a sun-dial which still stands in his 
favourite garden. His body was laid in Westminster Abbey 
by the side of his wife; and a place hard by was set apart 
for Lady Giffard, who long survived him. Swift was his 
literary executor, and superintended the publication of his 
Letters ‘and Memoirs, not without some acrimonious contests 
with the family. 

Of Temple’s character little more remains to be said. 
Burnet accuses him of holding irreligious opinions, and cor- 
rupting everybody who came near him. But the vague as- 
sertion of so rash and partial a writer as Burnet, about a 
man with whom, as far as we know, he never exchanged a 


word, is of very little weight. It is, indeed, by no means 


improbable that Temple may have beena free-thinker. The 
Osbornes thought him so when he was a very young man. 
And it is certain that a large proportion of the gentlemen of 


rank and fashion who made their entrance into society while. 


the Puritan party was at the height of power, and while the 
memory of the reign of that party was still recent, conceived 
a strong disgust for all religion. The imputation was com- 
mon between Temple and all the most distinguished cour- 
tiers of the age. Rochester and Buckingham were open 
scoffers, and Mulgrave very little better. Shaftesbury, 
though more guarded, was supposed to agree with them in 
opinion. All the three noblemen who were Temple’s col- 
leagues during the short time of his continuance in the cabi- 
net, were of very indifferent repute as to orthodoxy. Halifax, 
indeed, was generally considered as an atheist; but he 
solemnly denied the charge; and, indeed, the truth seems 
vo be, that he was more religiously disposed than most of 
the statesmen of that age; though two impulses which were 
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unusually strong in him,—a passion for ludicrous images, 
and a passion for subtle speculat tions, —sometimes prompted 
him to talk on serious subjects in amanner which gave great 
and just offence. It isnot even unlikely that Temple, wha 
seldom went below the surface of any question, may have 
been infected with the prevailing skepticism. All that we 
can say on the subject is, that there is no trace of impiety 
in his works; and that the ease with which he carried his 
election for a university, where the majority of the voters were 
clergymen, though it proves nothing as to his opinions, must, 
we think, be considered as proving that he was not, as Bur- 
net seems to insinuate, in the habit of talking atheism to 
all who came near him. 

Temple, however, will scarcely earry with him any great 
accession of authority to the side either of religion or of 
infidelity. He was no profound thinker. He was merely 
a man of lively parts and quick observation,—a man of the 
world amongst men of letters,—a man of letters amongst 
men of the world. Mere scholars were dazzled by the am- 
passador and cabinet councillor; mere politicians by the 
essayist and historian. But neither as a writer nor as a 
statesman can we allot to him any very high place. Asa 
man, he seems to us to have been excessively selfish, but 
very sober, wary, and far-sighted in his selfishness ;—to 
have known better than most people know what he really 
wanted in life; and to have pursued what he wanted with 
much more than ordinary steadiness and sagacity ;—never 
suffering himself to be drawn aside either by bad or by good 
feelings. It was his constitution to dread failure more than 
he desired sticcess,—to prefer security, comfort, repose, 
leisure, to the turmoil and anxiety which are inseparable 
from greatness;—and this natural languor of mind, when 
contrasted with the malignant energy of the keen and rest- 
less spirits among whom his lot was cast, sometimes appears 
to resemble the moderation of virtue. But we must own, 
that he seems to us to sink into littleness and meanness 
when we compare him—we do not say with any high ideal 
standard of morality,—but with many of those frail men - 
who, aiming at noble ends, but often drawn from the right 
path by strong passions and strong temptations, have left te 
posterity a doubtful and checkered fame. 
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Tar author of this volume is a young man of unblee 


mished character and of distinguished parliamentary talents, 
the rising hope of those stern and unbending Tories, who fol- 
low, reluctantly and mutinously, a leader, whose experience 
and eloquence are indispensable to them, but whose cautious 
temper and moderate opinions they abhor. It would not be 
at all strange if Mr. Gladstone were one of the most unpo- 
pular men in England. But we believe that we do him no 
more than justice when we say, that his abilities and his 
demeanour have cbtained for him the respect and good-will 
of all parties. His first appearance in the character of an 
author is therefore an interesting event; and it is natural 
that the gentle wishes of the public should go with him to 
his trial. 

We are much pleased, without any reference to the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of Mr. Gladstone’s theories, to see a 
grave and elaborate treatise on an important part of the 
philosophy of government proceed from the pen of a young 
man who is rising to eminence in the House of Commons. 
There is little danger that people engaged in the conflicts 
of active life will be too much addicted to general specula- 
tion. The opposite vice is that which most easily besets 
them. The times and tides of business and debate tarry for 
noman. A politician must often talk and act before he has 
thought and read. He may be very ill-informed respecting 
a question; all his notions about it may be vague and inac- 
‘ eurate; but speak he must; and if he is a man of talents, 
of tact, and of intrepidity, he soon finds that, even under 
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such circumstances, it is possible to speak successfully. He 
finds that there is a great difference between the effect of 
written words, which are perused and reperused in the stili- 
ness of the closet, and the effect of spoken words, which, set 
off by the graces of utterance and gesture, vibrate for a sin- 
gle moment on the ear. He finds that he may blunder 
without much chance of being detected, that he may reason 
sophistically, and escape unrefuted. He finds that, even on 
knotty questions of trade and legislation, he can, without 
reading ten pages, or thinking ten minutes, draw forth loud 
plaudits, and sit down with the credit of having made an 
excellent speech. liysias, says Plutarch, wrote a defence 
for a man who was to be tried before one of the Athenian 
tribunals. Long before the defendant had learned the 
speech by heart, he became so much dissatisfied with it, that 
he went in great distress to the author. ‘1 was delighted 
with your speech the first time I read it; but I liked it less 
the second time, and still less the third time; and now it 
seems to me to be no defence at all.”’ ‘My good friend,” 
said Lysias, “you quite forget that the judges are to hear 
it only once.” ‘The case is the same in the English Parlia- 
ment. Jt would be as idle in an orator to waste deep medi- 
tation and long research on his speeches, as it would be in 
the manager of a theatre to adorn all the crowd of courtiers 
and ladies who cross over the stage in a procession with real 
pearls and diamonds. It is not by accuracy or profundity 
that men become the masters of great assemblies. And 
why be at the charge of providing logic of the best quality, 
when a very-inferior article will be equally acceptable? 
Why go as deep into a question as Burke, only in order to 
be, like Burke, coughed down, or left speaking to green 
benches and red boxes? This has long appeared to us to be 
the most serious of the evils which are to be set off against 
the many blessings of popular government. It is a fine and 
true saying of Bacon, that reading makes a full man, talking 
a ready man, and writing an exact man, The tendency of 
institutions like those of Kngland is to encourage readiness in 
public men, at the expense both of fulness and of exactness 

The keenest and most vigorous minds of every generation, 
minds often admirably fitted for the investigation of truth, 
are habitually employed in producing arguments, such as 
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no man of sense would ever put into a treatise intended for 
publication,—arguments which are just good enough to be 
used once, when aided by fluent delivery and pointed lan- 
guage. The habit of discussing questions in this way ne- 
cessarily reacts on the intelligence of our ablest men, partis 
cularly of those who are introduced into Parliament at a 
_ very early age, before their minds have expanded to full 
maturity. The talent for debate is developed in such men 
to a degree which, to the multitude, seems as marvellous as 
the performances of an Italian improvisatore. But they are 
fortunate, indeed, if they retain unimpaired the faculties 
which are required for close reasoning or for enlarged spe- 
culation. Indeed, we should sooner expect a great original 
work on political science—such a work, for example, as the 
“Wealth of Nations’—from an apothecary in a country 
town, or from a minister in the Hebrides, than from a states- 
man who, ever since he was one-and-twenty, had been a 
distinguished debater in the House of Commons. 

We therefore hail with pleasure, though assuredly not 
with unmixed pleasure, the appearance of this work. That 
a young politician should, in the intervals afforded by his 
parliamentary avocations, have constructed and propounded, 
with much study and mental toil, an original theory on a 
great problem in politics, is a circumstance which, abstract- 
ed from all consideration of the soundness or unsoundness 
of his opinions, must be considered as highly creditable to 
him. We certainly cannot wish that Mr. Gladstone’s doc- 
trines may become fashionable among public men. But we 
heartily wish that his laudable desire to penetrate beneath 
the surface of questions, and to arrive, by long and intent 
meditation, at the knowledge of great general laws, were 
much more fashionable than we at all expect it to become. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to us to be, in many respects, ex- 
ceedingly well qualified for philosophical investigation. His 
mind is of large grasp; nor is he deficient in dialectical 
skill. But he does not give his intellect fair play. There 
is no want of light, but a great want of what Bacon would 
have called dry light. Whatever Mr. Gladstone sees is re- 
fracted and distorted by a false medium of passions and pre- 
judices. His style bears a remarkable analogy to his mode 
of thinking, and indeed exercises great influence on his 

ode of thinking. His rhetoric, though often good of its 
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kind, darkens and perplexes the logic which it should illus- 
trate. Jalf his acuteness and diligence, with a barren ima- 
gination and a scanty vocabulary, would have saved him 
from almost all his mistakes. He has one gift most dan- 
gerous to a speculator,—a vast command of a kind of lan- 
guage, grave and majestic, but of vague and uncertain im- 
port,—of a kind of language which affects us much in the 
same way in which the lofty diction of the chorus of Clouds 
affected the simple-hearted Athenian. 
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When propositions have been established, and nothing 
remains but to amplify and decorate them, this dim magni- 
ficence may be in place. Butif itis admitted into a demon- 
stration, it is very much worse than absolute nonsense ;— 
just as that transparent haze through which the sailor sees 
capes and mountains of false sizes and in false bearings, is 
more dangerous than utter darkness. Now, Mr. Gladstone 
is fond of employing the phraseology of which we speak in 
those parts of his work which require the utmost perspicu- 
ity and piscision of which human language is capable, and 
in this way he deludes first himself, and then his readers. 
The foundations of his theory, which ought to be buttresses 
of adamant, are made out of the flimsy materials which are 
fit only for perorations. This fault is one which no subse- 
quent care or industry can correct. The more strictly Mr. 
Gladstone reasons on his premises, the more absurd are the 
conclusions which he brings out; and when at last his good 
_ sense and good-nature recoil from the horrible practical in- 
ferences to which his theory leads, he is reduced sometimes 
to take refuge in arguments inconsistent with his funda- 
mental doctrines; and sometimes to escape from the legiti-. 
mate consequences of his false principles under cover of 
equally false history. 

I would be unjust not to say that this book, though not 
a good book, shows more talent than many good books. It 
contains some eloquent and ingenious passages. It bears 
the signs of much patient thought. Jt is written through- 
out with excellent taste and excellent temper; nor is it, so 
far as we have observed, disfigured by one expression un- 
worthy of a gentleman, a scholar, or a Christian. But the 
doctrines which are put forth in it appear to us, after full 
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and calm consideration, to be false; to be in the highest 
degree pernicious; to be such as, if followed out in practice 
to their legitimate consequences, would inevitably produce 
the dissolution of society; and for this opinion we shall 
proceed to give our reasons with that freedom which the 


importance of the subject requires, and which Mr. Glad-— 


stone both by precept and by example invites us to use, but, 
we hope, without rudeness, and, we are sure, without male- 
volence. 

Before we enter on an examination of this theory, we 
wish to guard ourselves against one misconception. It is 
possible that some. persons who have read Mr. Gladstone’s 
book carelessly, and others who have merely keard in con- 
versation or seen in a newspaper that the member for New- 
ark has written in defence of the Church of England 
against the supporters of the Voluntary System, may ima- 
gine that we are writing in defence of the Voluntary Sys- 
tem, and that we desire the abolition of the Established 
Church. This is not the case. It would be as unjust to 
accuse us of attacking the Church because we attack Mr. 
Gladstone’s doctrines, as it would be to accuse Locke of 
wishing for anarchy because he refuted Filmer’s patriarchal 
theory of government; or to accuse Blackstone of recom- 
mending the confiscation of ecclesiastical property because 
he denied that the right of the rector to tithe was derived 
from the Levitical law. It is to be observed that Mr. Glad- 
stone rests his case on entirely new grounds, and does not 


differ more widely from us than from some of those who. 


have hitherto been considered as the most illustrious cham- 
pions of the Church. He is not content with the “ Kccle- 
siastical Polity,” and rejoices that the latter part of that 
celebrated work “ does not carry with it the weight of Hook- 
er’s plenary authority.’ He is not content with Bishop 
Warburton’s ‘Alliance of Church and State.” ‘The pro- 
positions of that work generally,” he says, “are to be re- 
ceived with qualification ;” and he agrees with Bolingbroke 
in thinking that Warburton’s whole theory rests upon a fie- 
tion. He is still less satisfied with Paley’s “ Defence of the 
Church,” which he pronounces to be “‘ tainted by the origi- 
nal vice of false ethical principles,” and “full of the seeds 
of evil.” He conceives that Dr. Chalmers has taken a par- 
tial view of the subject, and “put forth much questionable 
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matter.” In truth, on almost every point on which we are 
opposed to Mr. Gladstone, we have on our side the autho- 
rity of some divine, eminent as a defender of existing 
establishments. 

Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory rests on this great funda- 
mental proposition —that the Propagation of Religious 
Truth is one of the principal ends of government, as govern- 
ment. If Mr. Gladstone has not proved this proposition, 
his system vanishes at once. 

We are desirous, before we enter on the discussion of this 
important question, to point out clearly a distinction which, 
though very obvious, seems to be overlooked by many 
excellent people. In their opinion, to say that the ends of 
government are temporal and not spiritual, is tantamount 
to saying that the temporal welfare of man is of more im- 
portance than his spiritual welfare. But this is an entire 
mistake. ‘The question is not whether spiritual interests be 
or be not superior in importance to temporal interests, but 
whether the machinery which happens at any moment to be 
employed for the purpose of protecting certain temporal 
interests of a society, be necessarily. such a machinery as is 
fitted to promote the spiritual interests of that society. It 
is certain that without a division of duties the world could 
not goon. It is of very much more importance that men 
should’ have food than that they should have pianofortes. 
Yet it by no means follows that every pianoforte-maker 
ought to add the business of a baker to his own; for if he 
did so, we should have both much worse music and much 
worse bread. It is of much more importance that the 
knowledge of religious truth should be widely diffused than 
that the art of sculpture should flourish among us. Yet it 
by no means follows that the Royal Academy ought to unite 
with its present functions those of the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, to distribute theological tracts, to 
send forth missionaries, to turn out Nollekens for being a 
Catholic, Bacon for being a Methodist, and Flaxman for 
being a Swedenborgian. For the effect of such folly would 
be that we should have the worst possible Academy of Arts, 
and the worst possible Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge. The community, it is plain, would be 
thrown into universal confusion, if it were supposed to be 
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the duty of every association which is formed for one good 
object to promote every other good object. 

As to some of the ends of civil government, all people are 
agreed. That it is designed to protect our persons and our 
property,—that it is designed to compel us to satisfy our 
wants, not by rapine, but by industry,—that it is designed 
to compel us to decide our differences, not by the strong . 
hand, but by arbitration,—that it is designed to direct our 
whole force, as that of one man, against any other society 
which may offer us injury,—these are propositions which 
will hardly be disputed. 

Now these are matters in which man, without any refi: 
ence to any higher being or to any future state, is very deeply 
interested. Hvery man, be he idolater, Mohammedan, Jew, 
Papist, Socinian, Deist, or Atheist, naturally loves life, 
shrinks from pain, desires those comforts which can be 
enjoyed only in communities where property is secure. To 
be murdered, to be tortured, to be robbed, to be sold into 
slavery, to be exposed to the outrages of gangs of foreign 
banditti calling themselves patriots—these are evidently 
evils from which men of every religion and men of no religion 
wish to be protected; and therefore it will hardly be disputed 
that men of every religion and of no religion have thus far 
a common interest in being well governed. 

But the hopes and fears of man are not limited to this 
short life and to this visible world. He finds himself sur- 
rounded by the signs of a power and wisdom higher than’ 
his own; and, in all ages and nations, men of all orders of 
intellect, from Bacon and Newton down to the rudest tribes 
of cannibals, have_believed in the existence of some superior 
mind. Thus far the voice of mankind is almost unanimous, 
But whether there be one God or many—what may be his 
natural and what his moral attributes—in what relation his 
creatures stand to him—whether he have ever disclosed 
himself to us by any other revelation than that which is 
written in all the parts of the glorious and well-ordered 
world which he has made—whether his revelation be con- 
tained in any permanent record—how that record should be 
interpreted, and whether it have pleased him to appoint 
any unerring interpreter on earth—these are questions re- 
specting which there exists the widest diversity of opinion, 
and respecting which the great majority of our race has, 
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ever since the dawn of regular history, been deplorably in 
error. 

Now here are two great objects :—One is the protection 

of the persons and estates of citizens from injury; the other 
is the propagation of religious truth. No two objects more 
entirely distinct can well be imagined. The former belongs 
wholly to the visible and tangible world in which we live ; 
the latter belongs to that higher world which is beyond the 
reach of our senses. ‘The former belongs to this life; the 
latter to that which is to come.. Men who are perfectly 
agreed as to the importance of the former object, and as to 
the way of attaining it, differ as widely as possible respect- 
ing the latter object. We must therefore pause before we 
admit that the persons, be they who they may, who are in- 
trusted with power for the promotion of the former object, 
ought always to use that power for the promotion of the 
latter object. 

Mr. Gladstone conceives that the duties of governments 
are paternal ;—a doctrine which we will not believe till he 
can show us some government which loves its subjects as a 
father loves a child, and which is as superior in intelligence 
to its subjects as a father is superior toa child. He tells 
us, in lofty, though somewhat indistinct language, that 
‘‘Government occupies in moral the place of vo wey in 
physical science.” If government be indeed 7o zay in moral 
science, we do not understand why rulers should not assume 
all the functions which Plato assigned to them. Why 
should they not take away the child from the mother, select 
the nurse, regulate the school, overlook the play-sround, 
fix the hours of labour and of recreation, prescribe what 
ballads shall be sung, what tunes shall be played, what 
books shall be read, what physic shall be swallowed !—why 
should not they choose our wives, limit our expenses, and 
stint us to a certain number of dishes, of glasses of wine, 
and of cups of tea? Plato, whose hardihood in speculation 
was perhaps more wonderful than any other peculiarity of 
his extraordinary mind, and who shrank from nothing to 
which his principles led, went this whole length. Mr. 
Gladstone is not sointrepid. He contents himself with lay- 
ing down this proposition—that, whatever we the body which 
in any community is employed to protect the persons and 
property of men, that body ought also, in its corporate ea- 
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pacity, to profess a religion, to employ its power for the 
propagation of that religion, and to require conformity to 
that religion, as an indispensable qualification for all civil 
office. He distinctly declares that he does not in this pro- 
position confine his view to orthodox governments, or even 
to Christian governments. The circumstance that a religion 
is false does not, he tells us, diminish the obligation of 
governors, as such, to uphold it. If they neglect to do so, 
‘we cannot,” he says, ‘‘ but regard the fact as aggravating 


the case of the holders of such creed.’ ‘TI do not scrupie - 


to affirm,” he adds, ‘that if a Mohammedan conscientiously 
believes his religion to come from God, and to teach divine 
truth, he must believe that truth to be beneficial, and bene- 
ficial beyond all other things to the soul of man; and he 
must, therefore, and ought to desire its extension, and to use 
for its extension all proper and legitimate means; and that, 
if such Mohammedan be a prince, he ought to count among 
those means the application of whatever influence or funds 
he may lawfully have at his disposal for such purposes.” 
Surely this isa hard saying. LDefore we admit that the 
Emperor Julian, in employing his power for the.extinetion 
of Christianity, was doing no more than his duty—before 
we admit that the Arian, Theodoric, would have committed 
a crime if he had suffered a single believer in the divinity 
of Christ to hold any civil employment in Italy—before we 
admit that the Dutch government is bound to exclude from 


office all members of the Church of England; the King of . 


Bavaria to exclude from office all Protestants; the Great 
Turk to exclude from office all Christians; the King of Ava 
to exclude from office all who hold the unity of God—we 
think ourselves entitled to demand very full and accurate 
demonstration. When the consequences of a doctrine are 
so startling, we may well require that its foundations shall 
be very solid. 

The following paragraph is a specimen of the arguments 
by which Mr. Gladstone has, as he conceives, established 
his great fundamental proposition : 


‘‘We may state the same proposition in a more general form, 
in which it surely must command universal assent. Wherever 
there is power in the universe, that power is the property of God, 
the King of that universe—his property of right, however for a 
‘ime withholden or abused. Now this property is, as it were, 
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realized, is used according to the will of the owner, when it is 
used for the purposes he has ordained, and in the temper of 
mercy, justice, truth, and faith, which he has taught us. But 
those principles never can be truly, never can be permanently, 
entertained in the human breast, except by a continual reference 
to their source, and the supply of the divine grace. The powers, 
therefore, that dwell in individuals acting as a government, as 
well as those that dwell in individuals acting for themselves, can 
only be secured for right uses by applying to them a religion.”? 


Here are propositions of vast and indefinite extent, con- 
veyed in language which has a certain obscure dignity and 
sancity,—attractive, we doubt not, to many minds. But 
the moment, that we examine these propositions closely,— 
the moment that we bring them to the test by running over 
but a very few of the particulars which are included in 
them, we find them to be false and extravagant. This 
- doctrine which “ must surely command universal assent’’ is, 
that every association of human beings, which exercises any 
power whatever,—that is to say, every association of human 
beings,—is bound, as such association, to profess a religion. 
Imagine the effect which would follow if this principle were 
really in force during four-and-twenty hours. Take one 
instance out of a million:—A stage-coach company has 
power over its horses. This power is this property of God. 
It is used according to the will of God when it is used with 
mercy. But the principle of mercy can never be truly or 
permanently entertained in the human breast without con- 
tinual reference te God. The powers, therefore, that dwell 
in individuals acting as a stage-coach company, can only be 
secured for right uses by applying to them a religion. 
Every stage-coach company ought, therefore, in its collective 
capacity, to profess some one faith—to have its articles, and 
its public worship, and its tests. That this conclusion, and 
an infinite number of conclusions equally strange, follow of 
necessity from Mr. Gladstone’s principle, is as certain as it 
is that two and two make four. And if the legitimate con- 
clusions be so absurd, there must be something unsound in 
the principle. 

We will quote another passage of the same sort :— 


“Why, then, we now come to ask, should the governing body 
im a state profess a religion? First, because it is composed of 
individual men; and they, being appointed to act in a a definite 
moral capacity, must sanctify their acts done in that capacity by 
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the offices of religion; inasmuch as the acts cannot otherwise be 
acceptable to God, or anything but sinful and punishable in them- 
selves. And whenever we turn our face away from God in our 
conduct, we are living atheistically. . .. . .. In fulfilment, 
then, of his obligations as an individual, the statesman must bea 
worshipping man. But his acts are public—the powers and in- 
struments with which he works-are public—acting under and by 
the authority of the law, he moves at his word ten thousand sub- 
ject arms; and because such energies are thus essentially public, 
and wholly out of the range of mere individual agency, they 
must be sanctified not only by the private personal prayers and 
piety of those who fill public situations, but also by public acts 
of the men composing the public body. They must offer prayer 
and praise in their public and collective character—in that cha- 
racter wherein they constitute the organ of the nation, and wield 
its collected force. Whenever there is a reasoning agency there 
is a moral duty and responsibility involved init. The governors 
are reasoning agents for the nation, in their conjoint acts as such. 
And therefore there must be attached to this agency, as that 
without which none of our responsibilities can be met, a religion. 
And this religion must be that of the conscience of the governor, 
or none.” 


Here again we find propositions of immense extent, and 
of sound so orthodox and solemn, that many good people, 
we doubt not, have been greatly edified by it. But let us 
examine the words closely, and it will immediately become 
plain, that if these principles be once admitted, there is an 
end of all society. No combination can be formed for any 
purpose of mutual help,—for trade, for public works, for 


the relief of the sick or the poor, for the promotion of art or_. 


science, unless the members of the combination agree in their 
theological opirions. Take any such combination at ran- 
dom—the London and Birmingham Railway Company, for 
example—and observe to what consequences Mr. Gladstone’s 
arguments inevitably lead. ‘‘ Why should the Directors of 
the Railway Company, in their collective capacity, profess 
areligion? First, because the direction is composed of in- 
dividual men appointed to act in a definite moral capacity— 
bound to look carefully to the property, the limbs, and the 
lives of their fellow creatures—bound to act diligently for 
their constituents—bound to govern their servants with 
humanity and justice—bound to fulfil with fidelity many 
important contracts. They must, therefore, sanctify their 
acts by the offices of religion, or those acts will be sinful and 
punishable in themselves. In fulfilment, then, of his obliga. 
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tions as an individual, the Director of the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway Company must be a worshipping man. 
But his acts are public. He acts for a body. He moves at 
his word ten thousand subject arms. And because these 
energies are out of the range of his mere individual agency, 
they must be sanctified by public acts of devotion. The 
Railway Directors must offer prayer and praise in their 
public and collective character, in that character wherewith 
they constitute the organ of the Company, and wield its 
collected power. Wherever there is reasoning agency, there 
is moral responsibility. The Directors are reasoning agents 
for the Company. And therefore there must be attached to 
this agency, as that without which none of our responsibili- 
ties can be met—a religion. And this religion must be that 
of the conscience of the Director himself, or none. There 
must be public worship and a test. No Jew, no Socinian, 
no Presbyterian, no Catholic, no Quaker, must be permitted 
to be the organ of the Company, and to wield its collected 
force.” Would Mr. Gladstone really defend this proposi- 
tion? Weare sure that he would not; but we are sure that 
to this proposition, and to innumerable similar propositions, 
his reasoning inevitably leads. 
Again,— 


‘‘ National will and agency are indisputably one, binding either 
a dissentient minority of the subject body, in a manner that nothing 
but the recognition of the doctrine of national personality can 
justify. National honour and good faith are words in every one’s 
mouth. How do they less imply a personality in nations than the 
duty towards God, for which we now contend? They are strictly 
and essentially distinct from the honour and good faith of the 
individuals composing the nation. France is a person to us, and 
we to her. A wilful injury done to her is a moral act, and a 
moral act quite distinct from the acts of all the individuals com- 
posing the nation. Upon broad facts like these we may rest, 
without resorting to the more technical proof which the laws 
_ afford in their manner of dealing with corporations. If, then, a 
nation have unity of will, have pervading sympathies, have the 
capability of reward and suffering contingent upon its acts, shall 
we deny its responsibility ; its need of religion to meet that respon- 
mnitite Ts Pe A nation, then, having a personality, lies under 
the obligation, like the individuals composing its governing body, 
of sanctifying the acts of that personality by the offices of religion. 
and thus we have a new and imperative ground for the existence 
of a state religion.” 
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A new ground, certainly, but whether very imperative 
may be doubted. Is it not perfectly elear, that this argument 
applies with exactly as much force to every combination of 
human beings for a common purpose, as to governments? 
Is there any such combination in the world, whether tech- 
nically a eorpcration or not, which has not this eollective 
personality from which Mr. Gladstone deduces such extra- | 
ordinary consequences? Look at banks, insurance offices, 
dock companies, canal companies, gas companies, hospitals, 
dispensaries, associations for the relief of the poor, associa- 
tions for apprehending malefactors, associations of medical 
pupils for procuring subjects, associations of country gentle- 
men for keeping foxhounds, book societies, benefit societies, 
elubs of all ranks, from those which have lined Pall-Mall 
and St. James’s Street with their palaces, down to the 
‘‘ Wree-and-easy” which meets in the shabby parlour of a 
village inn. Is there a single one of these combinations to 
which Mr. Gladstone’s argument will not apply as well as 
to the State? In all these combinations—in the Bank of 
England, for example, or in the Athenzeum Club—+the will 
and agency of the society are one, and bind the dissentient 
minority. The Bank and the Athenzeum have a good faith 
and a justice different from the good faith and justice of the 
individual members. The Bank is a person to those who 
deposit bullion with it. The Athenzeum is a person to the 
butcher and the wime-merchant. If the Athenzeum keeps 
money at the Bank, the two socicties are as much persons 
to each other as England and France. Lither society may 
increase in prosperity; either may fall into difficulties. If, 
then, they have this unity of will; if they are capable of 
doing and suffering good and evil, can we, to use Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words, “deny their responsibility, or their need of a 
religion to meet that responsibility?” Joint-stock banks, 
therefore, and clubs, “having a personality, lie under the 
necessity of sanctifying that personality, by the offices of 
religion ;” and thus we have “a new and imperative ground” 
for requiring all the directors and clerks of joint-stock 
banks, and all the officers of clubs, to qualify by taking the 
sacrament. 

The truth is, that Mr. Gladstone has fallen into an error 
very common among men of less talents than his own. It 
is net unusual for a person who is eager to prove a particu 
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lar proposition, to assume a major of huge extent, which in- 
eludes that particular proposition, without ever reflecting 
that it includes a great deal more. The fatal facility witk 
which Mr. Gladstone multiplies expressions stately and so- 
norous, but of indeterminate meaning, eminently qualifies 
him to practise this sleight on himself and on his readers. 
He lays down broad general doctrines about power, when 
the only power of which he is thinking is the power of go-. 
vernments,—about conjoint action, when the only conjoint 
action of which he is thinking is the conjoint action of citi- 
zens ina state. He first resolves on his conclusion. He 
then makes a major of most comprehensive dimensions; and, 
having satisfied himself that it contains his conclusion, never 
troubles himself about what else it may contain. And as 
soon as we examine it, we find that it contains an infinite 
number of conclusions, every one of which is a monstrous 
absurdity. 

It is perfectly true, that it would be a very good thing if 
all the members of all the associations in the world were 
men of sound religious views. We have no doubt that a 
good Christian will be under the guidance of Christian prin- 
ciples, in his conduct as director of a canal company or 
steward of a charity dinner. If he were—to recur to a case 
which we before put—a member of a stage-coach company, 
he would, in that capacity, remember that “a righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast.” But it does not follow that 
every association of men must, therefore, as such association, 
profess areligion. It is evident that many great and useful 
objects can be attained in this world only by co-operation. 
It is equally evident that there cannot be efficient co-opera- 
tion, if men proceed on the principle that they must not co- 
operate for one object unless they agree about other objects. 
Nothing seems to us more beautiful or admirable in our so- 
cial system, than the facility with which thousands of people, 
who perhaps agree only on a single point, combine their 
energies for the purpose of carrying that single point. We 
see daily instances of this. Two men, one of them obstinately 
prejudiced against missions, the other president of a mis- 
sionary society, sit together at the board of an hospital, and 
heartily concur in measures for the health and comfort of 
the patients. Two men, one of whom is azealous supporter 
and the other a zealous opponent of the system pursued in 
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Lancaster’s schools, meet at the Mendicity Society, and act 
together with the utmost cordiality. The general rule we 
take to be undoubtedly this, that it is lawful and expedient 
for men to unite in an association for the promotion of a 
good object, though they may differ with respect to other 
objects of a ‘still higher importance. 

Jt will hardly be denied that the security of the persons 
and property of men is a good object, and that the best way, 
indeed the only way, of promoting that object is to combine 
men together in certain great corporations—which are called 
states. These corporations are very variously, and, for the 
most part, very imperfectly organized. Many of them 
abound with frightful abuses. But it seems reasonable to 
believe that the worst that ever existed was, on the whole, 
preferable to complete anarchy. 

Now, reasoning from analogy, we should say that these 
great corporations would, like all other associations, be likely 
to attain their end most perfectly if that end were kept singly 
in view; and that to refuse the services of those who are 
admirably qualified to promote that end, because they are 
not also qualified to promote some other end, however ex- 
cellent, seems at first sight as unreasonable as it would be 
to provide, that nobody who was not a fellow of the Anti- 
quarian Society should be a governor of the Eye Infirmary; 
or that nobody who was not a member of the Society for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews should be a trustee 
of the Theatrical Fund. 

It is impossible to name any collection of human beings 
to which Mr. Gladstone’s reasonings would apply more 
strongly than to an army. Where shall we find more com- ~ 
plete unity of action than inan army? Where else do so 
many human beings implicitly obey one ruling mind? What 
other mass is there which moves so much like one man? 
Where is such tremendous power intrusted to those who 
eommand? Where is so awful a responsibility laid upon 
them? If Mr. Gladstone has made out, as he conceives, an 
imperative necessity for a state religion, much more has he 
made it out to be imperatively necessary that every army 
should, in its collective capacity, profess a religion. Is he 
prepared to adopt this consequence ? 

On the morning of the 13th of August, in the year 1704, 
swo great captains, equal in authority, united by close private 
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and public ties, but of different creeds, prepared for a battle. 
on the event of which were staked the liberties of Hurope. 
Marlborough had passed a part of the night in prayer, and 
before daybreak received the sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of England. He then hastened to join 
Eugene, who had probably just confessed himself to a Popish 
priest. The generals consulted together, formed their plan 
in concert, and repaired each to his own post. Marlborough 
gave orders for public prayers. The English chaplains read 
the service at the head of the English regiments. The Cal- 
vinistic chaplains of the Dutch army, with heads on which 
hand of bishop had never been laid, poured forth their sup- 
plications in front of their countrymen. In the mean time 
the Danes would listen to their Lutheran ministers; and 
Capuchins might encourage the Austrian squadrons, and 
pray to the Virgin for a blessing on the arms of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The battle commences, and these men of 
various religions all act like members of one body. The 
Catholic and the Protestant generals cxert themselves to 
assist, and to surpass each other. Before sunset the Hmpire 
is saved. France has lost in a day the fruits of eighty years 
of intrigue and of victory. And the allies, after conquering 
together, return thanks to God separately, each after his 
own form of worship. Now, is this practical atheism ? 
Would any man in his senses say, that, because the allied 
army had unity of action and a common interest, and 
because a heavy responsibility lay on its chiefs, it was there- 
fore imperatively necessary that the army should, as an army, 
have one established religion—that Eugene should be de- 
prived of his command for being a Catholic—that all the 
Dutch and Austrian colonels should be broken for not 
subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles? Certainly not— 
the most ignorant grenadier on the field of battle would 
have seen the absurdity of such a proposition. ‘I know,” 
he would have said, “that the Prince of Savoy goes to mass, 
and that our Corporal John cannot abide it; but what has 
the mass to do with taking the village of Blenheim? The 
prince wants to beat the French, and so does Corporal John. 
if we stand by each other, we shall most likely beat them. 
If we send all the Papists and Dutch away, Tallard will 
have every man of us.” Mr. Gladstone himself, we imagine, 
would admit that our honest grenadicr had the best of the 
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argument; and if so, what follows? Even this: that all 
Mr. Gladstone’ s general principles about power, and respon- 
sibility, and personality, and conjoint action, must be given 
up; and that, if his theory is to stand at all, it must stand 
on some other foundation. 

We have now, we conceive, shown that it may be proper 
to form men into eombinations for important purposes, 
which combinations shall have unity and common interests, 
and shall be under the direction of rulers intrusted with 
great power and lying under solemn responsibility ; and yet 
that it may be highly improper that these combinations 
should, as such, profess any one system of religious belief, 
or perform any joint act of religious worship. How, then, 
is it proved that this may not be the case with some of 
those great combinations which we call States? We firmly 
believe that it is the case with some states. We firmly be- 
lieve that there are communities in which it would be as ab- 
surd to mix up theology with government, as it would have 
been in the right wing of the allied army at Blenheim to 
commence a controversy with the left wing, in the middle 
of the battle, about purgatory and the worship of-images. 

It is the duty, Mr. Gladstone tells us, of the persons, be 
they who they may, who hold supreme power in the state, 
to employ that power in order to promote whatever they 
may deem to be theological truth. Now, surely, before he 
can call on us to admit this proposition, he is bound to 
prove that these persons are likely to do more good than 
harm by so employing their power. The first question is, 
whether a government, proposing to itself the propagation 
of religious truth, as one of its principal ends, is more likely 
to lead the people right than to lead them wrong? Mr. 
Gladstone evades this question, and perhaps it was his 
wisest course to do so. 


“Tf,” says he, ‘‘the government be good, let it have its natural 
duties and powers at its command; but, if not good, let it be 
made so. . . + We follow, therefore, the true course in 
looking first for the true idea, or abstract conception of a govern- 
inent, of course with allowance for the evil and frailty that are in 
man, and then in examining whether there be comprised in that 
ida & Capacity and consequent duty on the part of a government 
to lay down any laws, or devote any means for the purposes of 
rcligion,—in short, to exercise a choice upon religion.” 
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Of course, Mr. Gladstone has a perfect right to argue any 
abstract question ; provided that he will constantly bear in 
mind that it is only an abstract question that he is arguing. 
Whether a perfect government would or would not be a 
good machinery for the propagation of religious truth, is 
certainly a harmless, and may, for aught we know, be an 
edifying subject of inquiry. But it is very important that 
we should remember, that there is not, and never has been, 
any such government in the world. There is no harm at 
all in inquiring what course a stone thrown into the air 
would take, if the law of gravitation did not operate. But 
the consequences would be unpleasant, if the inquirer, as 
soon as he had finished his calculation, were to begin to 
throw stones about in all directions, without considering 
that his conclusion rests on a false hypothesis; and that his 
projectiles, instead of flying away through infinite space, 
will speedily return in parabolas, and break the windows 
and heads of his neighbours. 

Jt is very easy to say that governments are good, or, if 
not good, ought to be made so. But what is meant by good 
government? And how are all the bad governments in the 
world to be made good? And of what value is a theory 
which is true only on a supposition in the highest degree 
extravagant ? 

We do not admit that, if a government were, for all its 
temporal ends, as perfect as human frailty allows, such 
government would, therefore, be necessarily qualified te 
propagate true religion. For we see that the fitness of go- 
vernments to propagate true religion is by no means pro- 
portioned to their fitness for the temporal ends of their 
institution. Looking at individuals, we see that the princes 
under whose rule nations have been most ably protected from 
foreign and domestic disturbance, and have made the most 
rapid advances in civilization, have been by no means good 
teachers of divinity. Take, for example, the best French 
sovereign,—Henry the Fourth, a king who restored order, 
terminated a terrible civil war, brought the finances into an 
excellent condition, made his country respected throughout 
Kurope, and endeared himself to the great body of the peo- 
ple whom he ruled. Yet this man was twice a Huguenot, 
and twice a Papist. He was, as Davila hints, strongly sus- 
pected of having no religion at all in theory; and was cer: 
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tainly not much under religious restraints in his practice 
Take the Czar Peter,—the Hmpress Catharine,—Frederick 
the Great. It will surely not be disputed that these sove- 
reigns, with all their faults, were, if we consider them with 
reference merely to the temporal ends of government, far 
above the average of merit. Considered as theclogical 
guides, Mr. Gladstone would probably put them below the 
most abject drivellers of the Spanish branch of the house ~ 
of Bourbon. Again, when we pass from individuals to sys- 
tems, we by no means find that the aptitude of governments 
for propagating religious truth is proportioned to their apti- 
tude for secular functions. Without being blind admirers 
either of the French or of American institutions, we think 
it clear that the persons and property of citizens are better 
protected in Trance and in New England, than in almost 
any society that now exists, or that has ever existed,—very 
much better, certainly, than under the orthodox rule of 
Constantine or Theodosius. But neither the government 
of France nor that of New England is so organized as to be 
fit for the propagation of theological doctrines. Nor do we 
think it improbable, that the most serious religious errors 
might prevail in a state, which, considered merely with re- 
ference to temporal objects, might approach far nearer than 
any that has ever been known to the cdea of what a state 
should be. 

But we shall leave this abstract question, and look at the 
world as we find it. Does, then, the way in which govern- 
menis generally obtain their power, make it at all probable’ 
that they will be more favourable to orthodoxy than to 
heterodoxy ? A nation of barbarians pours down on a rich 
and unwarlike empire, enslaves the people, portions out the 
land, and blends the institutions which it finds in the cities 
with those which it has brought from the woods. A hand- 
ful of daring adventurers from a civilized nation, wander to 
some savage country, and reduce the aboriginal race to bond- 
age. A successful general turns his arms against the state 
which he serves. A society made brutal by oppression, 
rises madly on its masters, sweeps away all old laws and 
usages, and, when its first paroxysm of rage is over, sinks 
down passively under any form of polity which may spring 
out of the chaos. A chief of a party, as at Florence, be- 
comes imperceptibly a sovereign and the founder of a 
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dynasty. A captain of mercenaries, as at Milan, seizes on a 
city, and by the sword makes himself its ruler. An elective 
senate, as at Venice, usurps permanent and _ hereditary 
power. It is in events such as these that governments have 
generally originated ; and we can see nothing in such events 
to warrant us in believing that the governments thus called. 
into existence will be peculiarly well fitted to distinguish 
between religious truth and heresy. 

When, again, we look at the constitutions of governments 
which have become settled, we find no great security for the 
orthodoxy of rulers. One magistrate holds power because 
his name was drawn out of a purse; another, because his 
father held it before him. There are representative systems 
of all sorts,—large constituent bodies, small constituent 
bodies, universal suffrage, high pecuniary qualifications. 
We see that, for the temporal ends of government, some 
of these constitutions are very skilfully constructed, and that 
the very worst of them is preferable to anarchy. But it 
passes our understanding tg comprehend what connexion 
any one of them has with theological truth. 

And how stands the fact? Have not almost all the go- 
vernments in the world always been in the wrong on religious 
subjects? Mr. Gladstone, we imagine, would say, that, 
except in the time of Constantine, of Jovian, and of a ver 
few of their successors, and occasionally in England since 
the Reformation, no government has ever been sincerely 
friendly to the pure and apostolical Church of Christ. If, 
therefore, it be true that every ruler is bound in conscience to 
use his power for the propagation of his own religion, it will 
follow, that for one ruler who has been bound in conscience 
to use his power for the propagation of truth, a thousand 
have been bound in conscience to use their power for the 
propagation of falsehood. Surely this is a conclusion from 
which common sense recoils. Surely, if experience shows 
that a certain machine, when used to produce a certain effect, 
does not produce that effect once in a thousand times, but 
produces, in the vast majority of cases, an effect directly 
contrary, we cannot be wrong in saying, that it is not a 
machine of which the principal end is to be so used. 

If, indeed, the magistrate would content himself with lay- 
ing his opinions and reasons before the people, and would 
leave the people, uncorrupted by hope cr fear, to judge for 
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‘themselves, we should see little reason to apprehend that 
his interference in favour of error would be seriously preju- 
dicial to the interests of truth. Nor do we, as will here- 
after be seen, object to his taking this course, when it is 
compatible with the efficient discharge of his more especial 
duties. But this will not satisfy Mr. Gladstone. He would 
have the magistrate resort to means which have great ten- 
dency to make malcontents, to make hypocrites, to make 
careless nominal conformists, but no tendency whatever to 
produce honest and rational conviction. It seems to us quite 
clear that an inquirer who has no wish, except to know the 
truth, is more likely to arrive at the truth than an inquirer 
who knows that, if he decides one way, he shall be rewarded, 
and that, if he decides the other way, he shall be punished. 
Now, Mr. Gladstone would have governments propagate 
their opinions by excluding all dissenters from all civil 
ofices. That is to say, he would have governments propa- 
gate their opinions by a process which has no reference 
whatever to the truth or falsehood of those opinions, by 
arbitrarily uniting certain worldly advantages with one set 
of doctrines, and certain worldly inconveniences with an- 
other set. Itis of the very nature of argument to serve 
the interest of truth; but if rewards and punishments serve 
the interest of truth, it is by mere accident. It is very 
much easier to find arguments for the Divine authority of 
the Gospel than for the Divine authority of the Koran. 
But it is just as easy to bribe or rack a Jew into Mohammed- 
anism as into Christianity. : 
From racks, indeed, and from all penalties directed against 
the persons, the property, and the liberty of heretics, the 
humane spirit of Mr. Gladstone shrinks with horror. He 
only maintains that conformity to the religion of the state 
ought to be an indispensable qualification for office; and he 
would think it his duty, if he had the power, to revive the 
Test Act, to enforce it rigorously, and to extend it to im- 
portant classes who were formerly exempt from its operation. 
This is indeed a legitimate consequence of his principles. 
But why stop here? Why not roast Dissenters at slow 
fires? All the general reasonings on which this theory 
rests evidently lead to a sanguinary persecution. If the 
propagation of religious truth be a principal end of govern- 
ment, as government; if it be the duty of a government te 
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employ for that end its constitutional power, if the con- 
stitutional power of governments extends, as it most un- 
questionably does, to the making of laws for the burning of 

heretics; if burning be, as it most assuredly is, in many 
cases, a most effectual mode of suppressing opinions—why 
should we not burn? If the relation in which government 
ought to stand to the people be, as Mr. Gladstone tells us, a 
paternad relation, we are irresistibly led to the conclusion 
that persecution is justifiable. or the right of propagating 
opinions by punishment is one which belongs to parents as 
clearly as the right to give instruction. A boy is compelled 
to attend family worship; he is forbidden to read irreligious 
books ; if he will not learn his catechism, he is sent to bed 

without his supper; if he plays truant at church-time, a task 
is set him. If he should display the precocity of his talents 
by expressing impious opinions before his brothers and sis- 

ters, we should not much blame his father for cutting short 

the controversy with a horsewhip. All the reasons which 
lead us to think that parents are peculiarly fitted to conduct 
the education of their children, and that education is a prin- 
cipal end of the parental relation, lead us also to think, that 
parents ought to be allowed to use punishment, if necessary 
for the purpose of forcing children, who are incapable of 

judging for themselves, to receive religious instruction and 

to attend religious worship. Why, then, is this prerogative 

of punishment, so eminently paternal, to be withheld from 

a paternal government? It seems to us, also, to be the 

height of absurdity to employ civil disabilities for the pro- 

pagation of an opinion, and then to shrink from employing 

other punishments for the same purpose. For nothing can 

be clearer than that if you punish at all, you ought to punish 

enough. The pain caused by punishment is pure unmixed 

evil, and never ought to be inflicted except for the sake of 

some good. It is mere foolish cruelty to provide penalties 

which torment the criminal without preventing the crime. 

Now it is possible, by sanguinary persecution unrelentingly 

inflicted, to suppress opinions. In this way the Albigenses 

were put down. In this way the Lollards were put down. 

In this way the fair promise of the Reformation was blighted 

in Italy and Spain. But we may safely defy Mr. Gladstone 

to point out a single instance in which the system which he 
rzcommends has succeeded. 
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And why should he be so tender-hearted? What reason 
can he give for hanging a murderer, and suffering a heresi- 
arch to escape without a pecuniary mulet? Is the heresi- 
arch a less pernicious member of society than the murderer ? 
Is not the loss of one soul a greater evil than the extinction 
of many lives? And the number of murders committed by 
the most profligate bravo that ever let out his poniard to— 
hire in Italy, or by the most savage buccanier that ever 
prowled on the Windward Station, is small indeed, when 
compared with the number of souls which have been ‘caught 
in the snares of one dexterous heresiarch. If, then, the heresi- 
arch causes infinitely greater evils than the murderer, why is 
he not as proper an object of penal legislation as the murderer ? 
We can give a reason,—a reason, short, simple, decisive, and 


- consistent. We do not extenuate the evil which the here- 


siarch ‘produces; but we say that ib is not evil of that sort 
against which it is the end of government to guard. But 
how Mr. Gladstone, who considers the evil which the here- 
siarch produces as evil of the sort against which itis the end 
of government to guard, can escape from the obvious con- 
sequences of his doctrine, we do not understand. The world 
is full of parallel cases. An orange-woman stops up the — 
pavement with her wheelbarrow, and a policeman takes her 
into custody. A miser who has amassed a million, suffers 
an old friend and benefactor to die in a workhouse, and 
cannot be questioned before any tribunal for his baseness 
and ingratitude. Is this because legislators think the orange- 
woman’s conduct worse than the miser’s? Notatall. It 
is because the stopping up of the pathway is one of the evils 
against which it is the business of the public authorities to 
protect society, and heartlessness is not one of those evils. 
It would be the height of folly to say, that the miser ought, 
indeed, to be punished, but that he ought to be punished less 
severely than the orange-woman. 

The heretical Constantius perseeutes Athanasius; and 
why not? Shall Ceesar execute the robber who has taken 
one purse, and spare the wretch who has taught millions te 
reb the Creator of his honour, and to bestow it on the 
creature? The orthodox Theodosius persecutes the Arians, 
and with equal reason. Shall an insult offered to the 
_Caxsarean majesty be expiated by death, and shall there be 
no penalty for him who degrades to the rank of a creature, 
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the Almighty, the infinite Creator? We have ashort answer 
for both: “To Ceesar the things which are Ceesar’s. Csesar 
is appointed for the punishment of robbers and rebels. He 
is not appointed for the purpose of either propagating or ex- 
terminating the doctrine of consubstantiality of the Father 
and the Son.” ‘Not so,’ says Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Caesar 
is bound in conscience to propagate whatever he thinks to be 
the truth as to this question. Constantius is bound to es- 
tablish the Arian worship throughout the empire, and to 
displace the bravest captains of his legions, and the ablest 
ministers of his Treasury, if they hold the Nicene faith. 
Theodosius is equally bound to turn out every public servant 
whom his Arian predecessors have put in. But if Con- 
stantius lays on Athanasius a fine of a single aureus, if Theo- 
dosius imprisons an Arian presbyter for a week, this is most 
unjustifiable oppression.’ Our readers will be curious to 
know how this distinction is made out. 

The reasons which Mr. Gladstone gives against persecu- 
tion affecting life, limb, and property, may be divided into 
two classes; first, reasons which can be called reasons only 
by extreme courtesy, and which nothing but the most de- 
plorable necessity would ever have induced a man of his 
abilities to use; and, secondly, reasons which are really 
reasons, and which have so much force, that they not only 
completely prove his exception, but completely upset his 
general rule. His artillery on this occasion is composed of 
two sets of pieces,—pieces which will not go off’at all, and 
pieces which go off with a vengeance, and recoil with moss 
crushing effect upon himself. 


‘We, as fallible creatures,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘have nea 
right, from any bare speculations of our own, to administer pains 
and penalties to our fellow-creatures, whether on social or reli- 
gious grounds. We have the right to enforce the laws of the land 
by such pains and penalties, because it is expressly given by Him 
who has declared that the civil rulers are to bear the sword for 
the punishment of evil-doers, and for the encouragement of them 
that do well. And so, in things spiritual, had it pleased God to 
give to the Church or to the State this power, to be permanently 
exercised over their members, or mankind at large, we should have 
the right to use it; but it does not appear to have been so re- 
ceived, and, consequently, it should not be exercised.” 


We should be sorry to think that the security of our lives 
and property from persecution rested on no better ground than 
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this. Is not a téacher of heresy an evil-doer? Has not 
heresy been condemned in many countries, and In our own 
among them, by the laws of the land, which, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, it is justifiable to enforce by penal sanctions? 
If a heretic is not specially mentioned in the text to which 
Mr. Gladstone refers, neither is an assassin, a kidnapper, or 
a highwayman. And if the silence of the New Testament 
as to all interference of government to stop the progress of 
heresy be a reason for not fining or imprisoning heretics, it 
is surely just as good a reason for not excluding them from 
office. ; 


“God,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘has seen fit to authorize the em- 
ployment of force in the one case and not in the other; for it was 
with regard to chastisement inflicted by the sword for an insult 
offered to himself, that the Redeemer declared his kingdom not 
to be of this world ;—meaning apparently in an especial manner, 
that it should be otherwise than after this world’s fashion, in re- 
spect to the sanctions by which its laws should be maintained.” 


Now here, Mr. Gladstone, quoting from memory, has 
fallen into an error. The very remarkable words which he 
cites do not appear to have had any reference to the wound © 
inflicted by Peter on Malchus. They were addressed to 
Pilate, in answer to the question, “ Art thou the King of 
the Jews?” We cannot help saying, that we are surprised 
that Mr. Gladstone should not have more accurately verified 
a quotatior on which, according to him, principally depends 
the right of a hundred millions of his fellow-subjects, 
idolaters and Dissenters, to their property, their liberty, and 
their lives. 

Mr. Gladstone’s interpretations of Scripture are lamenta- 
bly destitute of one recommendation, which he considers as 
of the highest value :—they are by no means in accordance 
with the general precepts or practice of the Church, from 
the time when the Christians became strong enough to per- 
secute down to a very recent period. A dogma favourable 
to toleration is certainly not a dogma “ quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod omnibus.” Bossuet was able to say, we fear 
with too much truth, that on one point all Christians had 
long been unanimous,—the right of the civil magistrate to 
propagate truth by the sword; that even heretics had been 
orthodox as to this right, and that the Anabaptists and 
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Socinians were the first who called it in question. We wili 
not pretend to say what is the best explanation of the text 
under consideration; but we are sure Mr. Gladstone’s is the 
worst. According to him, government ought to exclude 
Dissenters from office, but not to fine them, because Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world. We do not see why the line 
may not be drawn at a hundred other places as well as at 
that which he has chosen. We do not see why Lord Cla- 
rendon, in recommending the act of 1664 against conventi- 
eles, might not have said, “‘It hath been thought by seme 
that this classis of men might with advantage be not only 
imprisoned, but pilloried. But methinks, my lords, we are 
inhibited from the punishment of the pillory by that scrip- 
ture, ‘My kingdom is not of this world’ ’”’ Archbishop 
Laud, when he sate on Burton in the Star-Chamber, might 
have said, “I pronounce for the pillory; and, indeed, I 
could wish that all such wretches were delivered to the fire, 
but that our Lord hath said that his kingdom is not of this 
world.’ And Gardiner might have written to the Sheriff 
of Oxfordshire, ‘“‘See that execution be done without fail 
on Master Ridley and Master Latimer, as you will answer 
the same to the queen’s grace at your peril. But if they 
shall desire to have some gunpowder for the shortening of 
their torment, I see not but that you grant it, as it is writ- 
ten, Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo ; that is to say, 
‘My kingdom is not of this world.’ ” 

But Mr. Gladstone has other arguments habe persecu 
tion,—arguments which are of so much weight, that they 
are decisive, not only against persecution, but against his 
whole theory. ‘The government,” he says, ‘‘is incompe- 
tent to exercise minute and constant supervision over 
religious opinion.” And hence he infers, that a “ govern- 
ment exceeds its province when it comes to adapta scale of 
punishments to variations in religious opinion, according to 
their respective degrees of variation from the established 
ereed. ‘To decline affording countenance to sects is a single 
and simple rule. ‘To punish their professors, according to 
their several errors, even were there no other objection, is 
one for which the state may assume functions wholly eccle- 
giastical, and for which it is not intrinsically fitted.” 

This is, in our opinion, quite true, but how does it agres 
with Mr. Gladstone’s theory? What! The government in- 
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competent to exercise even such a degree of supervision 
over religious opinion as is implied by the punishment of 
the most deadly heresy! The government incompetent to 
measure even the grossest deviations from the standard of 
truth ! The government not intrinsically qualified to judge 


of the comparative enormity of any theological errors! The 


government so ignorant on these subjects, that 1t 1s com- 
pelled to leave, not merely subtle heresies,—discernible 
only by the eye of a Cyril or Bucer, but Socinianism, 
Deism, Mohammedanism, Idolatry, Atheism, unpunished ! 
To whom does Mr. Gladstone assign the office of selecting 
a religion for the state, from among hundreds of religions, 
every one of which lays claim to truth? Even to this 
same government, which he now pronounces to be so unfit 
for theological investigations, that it cannot venture to con- 
demn a man for are die a lump of stone with a score 
of heads and hands! We do not remember ever to have 
fallen in with a more extraordinary instance of Inconsist- 
ency. When Mr. Gladstone wishes to prove that the go- 
vernment ought to establish and endow a religion, and to 


fence it with a test act »—government is ¢o xay in the moral | 


world. Those who would confine it to secular ends take a 
low view of its nature. A religion must be attached to its 
agency; and this religion must be that of the conscience 
of the governor, or none. It is for him to decide between 


Papists and Protestants, Jansenists and Molinists, Armeni~ 


ans and Calvinists, Episcopalians and Presbyterians, Sabei- 
lians and Tritheists, Homoosians and Homoiousians, Nesto- 
riang and Hutychians, Monothelites and Monophysites, 
Pedobapi'sts and Anabaptists. It is for him to rejudge the 
Acts of Nice and Rimini, of Ephesus and Chalcedon, of 
Constantinople and St. John Lateran, of Trent and Dort. 
It is for him to arbitrate between the Greek and the Latin 
procession, and to determine whether that mysterious filioque 
shall or shall not have a place in the national creed. When 
he has made up his mind, he is to tax the whole community, 
in order to pay people to teach his opinion, whatever it may 
be. He is to rely on his own judgment, though it may 
be opposed to that of nine-tenths of the society. He is to 
act on his own judgment, at the risk of exciting the most 
formidable discontents. He is to inflict, perhaps on a great 
majority of the population, what, whether Mr. Gladstone 
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may choose to call it persecution or not, will always Le felt 
as persecution by those who suffer it. He is on account of 
differences, often too slight for vulgar comprehension, to 
deprive the state of the services of the ablest men. He is 
to debase and enfecble the community which he governs, 
from an empire into a sect. In cur own country, for 
example, millions of Catholics, millions of Protestant Dis- 
senters, are to be excluded from all power and honours. A 
great hostile fieet is on the sea: but Nelson is not to com- 
mand in the Channel if in the mystery.of the Trinity he 
confounds the persons! An invading army has landed in 
Kent; but the Duke of Wellington is not to be at the head 
of our forces if he divides the substance! And, after all 
this, Mr. Gladstone tells us that it would be wrong to im- 
prison a Jew, a Mussulman, or a Budhist, for a day; be- 
cause really a government cannot understand these matters, 
and ought not to meddle with questions which belong to the 
Church. A singular theologian, indeed, this government ! 
——so learned that it is competent to exclude Grotius from 
office for being a Semi-Pelagian,—so unlearned that it is 
incompetent to fine a Hindoo peasant a rupee for going on 
a pilgrimage to Juggernaut ! 


‘¢To’ solicit and persuade one another,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
‘Care privileges which belong to us all; and the wiser and better 
man is bound to advise the less wise and good: but he is not only 
not bound, he is not allowed, speaking generally, to coerce 
him. It is untrue, then, that the same considerations which bind 
& government to Submit a religion to the free choice of the people, 
would therefore justify their enforcing its adoption.” 


Granted. But it is true that all the same considerations 
which would justify a government in propagating a religion 
by means of civil disabilities, would justify the propagating 
of that religion by penal laws. ‘To solicit! Is it solicitation 
to tell a Catholic duke, that he must abjure his religion or 
walk out of the House of Lords? ‘To persuade! Is it 
persuasion to tell a barrister of distinguished eloquence and 
learning, that he shall grow old in his stuff gown while hig 
pupils are seated above him in ermine, because he cannot 
digest the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian creed? 
Would Mr. Gladstone think, that a religious system which 
he considers as false—Socinianism, for example—was sub« 
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mitted to his free choice, if it were submitted in these terms, 
‘“‘Tf you obstinately adhere to the faith of the Nicene fa- 
thers, you shall not be burned in Smithfield—you shall not 
be sent to Dorchester jail—you shall not even pay double 
land tax. But you shall be shut out from all situations in 
which you might exercise your talents with honour to your- 
self and advantage to the country. The House of Com- 
mons, the bench of magistracy, are not for such as you. 
You shall see younger men, your inferiors in station and 
talents, rise to the highest dignities and attract the gaze of 
nations, while you are doomed to neglect and obscurity. 
If you have a son of the highest promise—a son such as 
other fathers would contemplate with delight—the develop- 
ment of his fine talents and of his generous ambition shall 
be a torture to you. You shall look on him as a being 
doomed to lead, as you have led, the abject life of a Roman, 
or a Neapolitan, in the midst of the great English people. 
All those high honours, so much more precious than the 
most costly gifts of despots, with which a free country de- 
corates its illustrious citizens, shall be to him, as they have 
been to you, objects, not of hope and virtuous emulation, 
but of hopeless, envious pining. Educate him, if you 
wish him to feel his degradation. Jducate him, if you wish 
to stimulate his craving for what he never must enjoy. 
Educate him, if you would imitate the barbarity of that 
petty Celtic tyrant who fed his prisoners on salted food till 
they called eagerly for drink, and then let down an empty 
cup into the dungeon, and left them to die of thirst.” Is 
this to solicit, to persuade, to submit religion to the free 
choice of man? Would a fine of a thousand pounds—would 
imprisonment in Newgate for six months, under circum- 
stances not disgraceful—give Mr. Gladstone the pain which 
he would feel, if he were to be told that he was to be dealt 
with in the way in which he would himself deal with more 
than one-half of his countrymen ? 

Weare not at all surprised to find such inconsistency even 
ina man of Mr. Gladstone’s talents. The truth is, that 
every man is, to a great extent, the creature of the age. It 
is to no purpose that he resist the influence which the vast’ 
raass, in which he is but an atom, must exercise on him. 
Ife may try to be a man of the tenth century ; but he cannot. 
Whether he will or no, he must be a man of the nineteenth 
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eentury. He shares in the motion of the moral as well 
as in that of the physical world. He can no more be as 
intolerant as he would have been in the days of the Tudors, 
than he can stand in the evening exactly where he stood in 
the morning. The globe goes round from west to east; and 
he must go round with it. When he says that he is where 
he was, he means only that he has moved at the same rate 
with all around him. When he says that he has gone a 
good way to the westward, he means only that he has not 
gone to the eastward quite so rapidly as his neighbours. Mr. 
Gladstone’s book is, in this respect, a very gratifying pez- 
formance. It is the measure of what a man can do te be 
left behind by the world. It is the strenuous effort of a 
very vigorous mind to keep as far in the rear of the general _ 
progress as possible. And yct, with the most intense exer- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone cannot help beirg, on some important 
points, greatly in advance of Locke himself; and with what- 
ever admiration he may regard Laud, it is well for him, we 
can tell him, that he did not write in the days of that zealous 
primate, who would certainly have refuted the expositions 
of Scripture which we have quoted by one of the keenest 
arguments that can be addressed to human ears. 

This is not the only instance in which Mr. Gladstone has 
shrunk in a very remarkable manner from the consequences 
of his own theory. If there be in the whole world a state 
to which this theory is applicable, that state is the British 
Empire in India. Hvyen we, who detest paternal govern- 
ments in general, shall admit that the duties of the govern- 
ments of India are, toa considerable extent, paternal. There 
the superiority of the governors to the governed in moral 
science is unquestionable. ‘The conversion of the whole 
people to the worst form that Christianity ever wore in the 
darkest ages would be a most happy event. I¢ is not neces- 
sary that a man should be a Christian to wish for the 
propagation of Christianity in India. It‘is sufficient that 
he should be a European, not much below the ordinary 
European level of good sense and humanity. Compared 
with the importance of the interests at st«ke, all those 
Scotch and Irish questions which occupy so large a portion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s book, sink into insignifiance. In no part 
of the world, since the days of Theodosius, has so large a 
heathen population been subject to a Christian government 
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In no part of the world is heathenism more cruel, more 
licentious, more fruitful of absurd rites and pernicious laws. 
Surely, if it be the duty of government to use its power and 
its revenue in order to bring seven millions of Irish Catho- 
lics over to the Protestant Church, it is @ fortiori the duty 
of the government to use its power and its revenue in order 


to make seventy millions of idolaters Christians. If it be ~ 
a sin to suffer John Howard or William Penn to hold any 


office in England, because they are not In communion with 
the Established Church, surely it must be a erying sin 
indeed to admit to high situations men who bow down, in 
temples covered with emblems of vice, to the hideous images 
of sensual or malevolent gods. 

But no. Orthodoxy, it seems, is more shocked by the 
priests of Rome than by the priests of Kalee. The plain 
red brick building—Adullam’s Cave, or Ebenezer Chapel— 
where uneducated men hear a half educated man talk of the 
Christian law of love, and the Christian hope of glory, is 
unworthy of the indulgence which is reserved for the shrine 
where the Thug suspends a portion of the spoils of murdered 
travellers; and for the car which grinds its way through the 
bones of self-immolated pilgrims. ‘it would be,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, “‘an absurd exaggeration to maintain it as the 
part of such a government as that of the British in India to 
bring home to the door of every subject at once the minis- 
trations of a new and totally unknown religion.” The 


government ought indeed to desire to propagate Christianity. 


But the extent to which they must do so must be “ limited 
by the degree in which the people are found willing to 
receive it.” He proposes no such limitation in the case of 
Ireland. He would give the Irish a Protestant Church 
whether they like it or not. ‘ We believe,” says he, “that 
‘hat which we place before them is, whether they know it 
or not, calculated to be beneficial to them ; and that, if they 
know it not now, they will know it when it is presented to 
them fairly. Shall we, then, purchase their applause at the 
expense of their substantial, nay, their spiritual interests?” 

And why does Mr. Gladstone allow to the Hindoo a pri- 
vilege which he denies to the Irishman? Why does he re- 
serve his greatest liberality for the most monstrous errors ? 
Why does he pay most respect to the opinion of the least 
enlightened people? Why dees he withhold the right to 
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exercise the paternal authority from that one government 
which is fitter to exercise paternal authority than any go- 
vernment that ever existed in the world? We will give 
the reason in his own words. 


Yn British India,” he says, ‘‘a small number of persons ad- 
vanced to a higher evade of civilization, exercise the powers of 
government over an immensely greater number of less cultivated 
persons, not by coercion, but under free stipulation with the go- 
verned. Now, the rights of a government, in circumstances thus 
peculiar, obviously depend neither upon the unrestricted theory 
of paternal principles, nor upon any primordial or fictitious con- 
tract of indefinite powers, but upon an express and known treaty, 
matter of positive agreement, not of natural ordinance.” 


Where Mr. Gladstone has seen this treaty we cannot 
guess; for, though he calls it a “known treaty,’ we will 
stake our eredit that it is quite unknown both at Caleutta 
and Madras, both in Leadenhall Street and Cannon Row— 
that it is not to be found in any of the enormous folios of 
papers relating to India which fill the book-cases of members 
of Parliament—that it has utterly escaped the researches of 
all the historians of our eastern empire—that, in the long 
and interesting debates of 1813 on the admission of mis- 
sionaries to India, debates of which the most valuable part 
has been excellently preserved by the care of the seh 
no allusion to this important instrument is to. be found. 
The truth is, that this treaty is a nonentity. It is by coer- 
cion, it is by the swerd, and not by free stipulation with the 
governed, that Englend rules India; nor is England bound 
by any contract whatever not to deal with Ben; gal ag she 
deals with Ireland. She may set up a Bishop of ‘Patna and 
a Dean of Hoogley—she may grant away the public revenue 
for the maintenance of prebendaries of Benares and canons 
of Moorshedabad—she may divide the country into parishes, 
and place a rector with a stipend in every one of them, with- 
out infringing any positive agreement. If there be such a 
treaty, Mr. Gladstone can have no difficulty in making 
known its date, its terms, and, above all, the precise extent 
of the territory within which we have sinfully bound cur- 
selyes to be guilty of practical atheism. The last point is 
of great importance. For as the provinces of our Indian 
empire were acqtired at different times, and in very different _ 
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ways, no single treaty, indeed no ten treaties, will justify 
the system pursued by our government there. 
The plain state of the case is this: No man in his sensea 


would dream of applying Mr. Gladstone’s theory to India, | 


because, if so applied, it would inevitably destroy our em. 
pire, and with our empire, the best chance of spreading 
Christianity among the natives. This Mr. Gladstone felt. 
‘In some way or other his theory was to be saved, and the 
monstrous consequences avoided. Of intentional misrepre- 
sentation we are quite sure that he is incapable. But we 
cannot acquit him of that unconscious disingenuousness from 
which the most upright man, when strongly attached to an 
opinion, is seldom wholly free. We believe that he recoiled 
from the ruinous consequences which his system would pro- 
duce if tried in India, but that he did not like to say so lest 
he should lay himself open to the charge of sacrificing prin- 
ciple to expediency, a word which is held in the utmost ab- 
horrence by all his school. Accordingly he caught at the 
notion of a treaty—a notion which must, we think, have 
originated in some rhetorical expression which_he has im- 
perfectly understood.. There is one excellent way of avoid- 
ing the drawing of a false conclusion from a false major, and 
that is by having a false minor. Inaccurate history is an 
admirable corrective of unreasonable theory. And thus it 
is in the present case. A bad general rule is laid down and 


obstinately mamtained, wherever the consequences are not 
too monstrous for human bigotry. But when they become 


so horrible that even Christchurch shrinks—that even Oriel 
stands aghast—the rule is evaded by means of a fictitious 
contract. One imaginary obligation is set up against 
another. Mr. Gladstone first preaches io governments the 
duty of undertaking an enterprise just as rational as the 
Crusades—and then dispenses them from it on the ground 
of a treaty which is just as authentic as the donation of 
Constantine to Pope Sylvester. His system resembles 
nothing so much as a forged bond with a forged release 
endorsed on the back of it. 

With more show of reason he rests the claims of the 
Scotch Church on a contract. He considers that contract, 
however, as most unjustifiable, and speaks of the setting up 
of the Kirk as a disgraceful blot on the reign of William 
the Third. Surely it would be amusing, if it were not 
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melancholy, to see a man of virtue and abilities unsatisfied 
with the calamities which one church, constituted on false 
‘principles, has brought upon the empire, and repining that 
Scotland is not in the same state with Ireland—that no 
Scottish agitator is raising rent and putting county members 
in and out—that no Presbyterian association is dividing su- 
preme power with the government—that no mectings of 
precursors and repealers are covering the side of the Calton 
Hill—that twenty-five thousand troops are not required to 
maintain order on the north of the Tweed—that the anni- 
versary of the battle of Bothwell Bridge is not regularly 
celebrated by insult, riot, and murder. We could hardly 
find a stronger argument against Mr. Gladstone’s system 
than that which Scotland furnishes. The policy which has 
been followed in that country has been directly opposed to 
the policy which he recommends. And the consequence is 
that Scotland, having been one of the rudest, one of the 
poorest, one of the most turbulent countries in Europe, has 
become one of the most highly civilized, one of the most 
flourishing, one of the most tranquil. The atrocities which 
were of common occurrence while an unpopular church was 
dominant are unknown. In spite of a mutual aversion, as 
bitter as ever separated one people from another, the two 
kingdoms which compose our island have been indissolubly 
joined together. Of the ancient national feeling there re- 
mains just enough to be ornamental and useful; just enough 
to inspire the poet and to kindle a generous and friendly 
emulation in the bosom of the soldier. But for all the ends 
of government the nations are one. And why are they so? 
The answer issimple. The nations are one for all the ends 
of government, because in their union the true ends of go- 
vernment a..e were kept in sight. The nations are one 
because the churches are two. 

Such is the union of England with Scotland, a union 
which resembles the union of the limbs of one healthful 
and vigorous body, all moved by one will, all co-operating 
for common ends. The system of Mr. Gladstone would 
have produced a union which can be compared only to that 
which is the subject of a wild Persian fable. King Zohak 
—-we tell the story as Mr. Southey tells it to us—gave the 
devil leave to kiss his shoulders. Instantly two serpents 
sprang out, who, in the fury of hunger, attacked his head, 
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and attempted to get at his brain. Zchak pulled them 
away, and tore them with his nails. But he found that they 
were inseparable parts of himself, and that what he was 
lacerating was his own flesh. Perhaps we might be able to | 
find, if we looked round the world, some political union hke 
this—some hideous monster of a state, cursed with one prin- 
ciple of sensation and two principles of volition—self-loath- 
ing and self-torturing—made up of parts which are driven 
by a frantic impulse to inflict mutual pain, yet are doomed 
to feel whatever they inflict—which are divided by an irre- — 
concilable hatred, yet are blended in an indissoluble identity. 
Mr. Gladstone, from his tender concern for Zohak, is unsatis- 
fied because the devil has as yet kissed only one shoulder— 
because there is not a snake mangling and mangled on the 
left to. keep in countenance his brother on the night. 

But we must proceed in cur examination of his theory. 

Having, as he conceives, proved that it is the duty of 
every government to profess some religion or other, right or 
wrong, and to establish that religion, he then comes to the 
question what religion a government ought to_prefer, and 
ne decides this question in favour of the form of Christianity 
established in England. The Church of England is, accord- 
ing to him, the pure Catholic Church of Christ, which 
possesses the apostolical succession of ministers, and within 
whose pale is to be found that unity which is essential to 
truth. Jor her decisions he claims a degree of reverence , 
far beyond what she has ever, in any of her formularies, 
claimed for herself; far beyond what the moderate school 
of Bossuet demands for the Pope, and scarcely short of what 
the most bigoted Catholic would ascribe to Pope and General 
Council together. To separate from her communion is 
schism. ‘To reject her traditions of interpretations of Serip- 
ture is sinful presumption. 

Mr. Gladstone pronounces the right of private judgment, 
as it is generally understood throughout Protestant Hurope, 
to be a monstrous abuse. He declares himself favourabls, 
indeed, to the exercise of private judgement after a fashicn 
of hisown. We have, according to him, a right to judge 
ali the doctrines of the Church of England to be sound, but 
not to judge any of them to be unsound. He has no objee- 
tion, he assures us, to active inquiry into religious questions ; 
on the contrary, be thinks it highly desirable, as long as it 
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does not lead to diversity of opinion ;—which is as much as 
if he were to recommend the use of fire that will not burn 
down houses, or of brandy that will not make men drunk. 
He conceives it to be perfectly possible for men to exercise 
their intellects vigorously and freely on theological subjects, 


and yet to come to exactly the same conclusions with each 


other and with the Church of England. And for this 
epinion he gives, as far as we have been able to discover, no 
reason whatever, except that everybody who vigorously and 
freely exercises his understanding on HWuclid’s ‘Theorems as- 
sents tothem. “The activity of private judgment,”’ he truly 
observes, “and the unity and strength of conviction in 
mathematics vary directly as each other.’ On this un- 
questionable fact he constructs a somewhat questionable 
argument. Liverybody who freely inquires agrees, he says, 
with Euclid. But the Church is as much in the right as 
Kuclid. Why, then, should not every free inquirer agree 
with the Church ? We could put many similar questions. 
Kither the affirmative or the negative of the proposition that 
King Charles wrote con Basilixe is as true as that two sides 
of a triangle are greater than the third side. Why, then, 
do Dr. Wordsworth and Mr. Hallam agree in thinking two 
sides of a triangle greater than the third side and yet differ 
about the genuineness of the Leon Basilike? The state of 
the exact sciences proves, says Mr. Gladstone, that, as re- 
spects religion, ‘the association of these two ideas, activity 
of inquiry and variety of conclusion, is a fallacious one.” 
We might just-as well turn the argument the other way, 
and infer, from the variety of religious opinions, that there 
must necessarily be hostile mathematical sects, some aflirm- 
ing and some denying that the square of the hypothenuse 
is equal to the squares of the sides. But we do not think 
either the one analogy or the other of the smallest vatue. 
Our way of ascertaining the tendency of free inquiry is 
simply to open our eyes and look at the world in which we live, 
and there we see that free inquiry on mathematical subjects 
produces unity, and that free inquiry on moral subjects pro- 
duces discrepancy. There would undoubtedly be less dis- 
crepancy if inquirers were more diligent and candid. But 
discrepancy there will be among the most diligent and candid 
as long as the constitution of the human mind and the nature 
of moral evidence continue unchanged. That we have not 
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freedom and unity together is a very sad thing, and go it ig 
that we have not wings. But we are just as likely to sec the 
one defect temoved as the other. Jt is not only im religion 
that discrepancy is found. It is the same with all matters 
which depend on moral evidence—with judicial questions, 
for example, and with political questions. All the judges 
may work a sum in the rule of three on the same principle, — 
and bring out the same conclusion. But it does not follow 
that, however honest and laborious they may be, they will 
be of one mind on the Douglas case. So it is vain to 
hope that there may be a free constitution under which every 
representative will be unanimously elected, and every law 
unanimously passed ; and it would be ridiculous for a states- : 
man to stand wondering and bemoaning himself because 
people who agree in thinking that two and two make four 
cannot agree about the new poor-law or the administration 
of Canada. 

There are two intelligible and consistent courses which 
may be followed with respect to the exercise cf private 
judgment ;—that of the Romanist, who interdicts it be- 
cause of its inevitable inconveniences; and that of the Pro- 
testant, who permits it in spite of its inevitable inconveni- 
ences. Both are more reasonable than Mr. Gladstone, who 
would have free private judgment without its inevitable 
inconveniences. The Romanist produces repose by means 
of stupefaction. The Protestant encourages activity, though 
he knows that where there is much activity, there will be’ 
some aberration. Mr. Gladstone wishes for the unity of 
the fifteenth century with the active and searching spirit of 
the sixteenth. He might as well wish to be in two places 
até once. 

When Mr. Gladstone says that we “actually require dis: 
crepancy of opinion—require and demand error, falsehood, 
blindness, and plume ourselves on such discrepancy as at- 
testing a freedom which is only valuable when used for 
unity in the truth,” he expresses himself with more energy 
than precision. Nobody loves discrepancy for the sake of 
discrepancy. Buta person who conscientiously believes that 
free inquiry is, on the whole, beneficial to the interests 
of truth, and that, from the imperfection of the human 
faculties, wherever there is much free inquiry there will be 
some discrepancy, may, without impropriety, consider 
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such discrepancy, though in itself an evil, a3 a sign of good. 
That there are fifty thousand thieves in London is a vary 
melancholy fact. But, look at it in one point of view, it is 
a reason’ for exultation. For what other city could main- 
tain fifty thousand thieves? What must be the mass of 
wealth where the fragments gleaned by lawless pilfering 
rise to so large an amount? St. Kilda would not support 
a single pickpocket. The quantity of theft is, to a certain 
extent, an index of the quantity of useful industry and ju- 
dicious speculation. And just as we may, from the great 
number of rogues in a town, infer that much honcst gain 
is made there; so we may often, from the quantity of error 
in a community, draw a cheering inference as to the degree 
in which the public mind is turned to those inquiries which 
alone can lead to rational convictions of truth. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to imagine that most Protestants 
think it possible for the same doctrine to be at once true 
and false; or that they think it immaterial whether, on a 
religious question, a man comes to a true or false conclu- 
sion. If there be any Protestants who hold notions so 
absurd, we abandon them to his censure. 

The Protestant doctrine touching the right of private 
judgment—that enye’ which is the common foundation 
of the Anglican, the Lutheran, and the Calvinistic Churches 
—that doctrine by which every sect of Dissenters vindi- 
cates its separation—we conceive not to be this, that oppo- 
site opinions may both be true; nor this, that truth and 
falsehood are both equally good; nor yet this, that all 
speculative error is necessarily innocent:—but this, that 
there is on the face of the earth no visible body to whose 
decrees men are bound to submit their private judgment on 
points of faith. 

Is there always such a visible body? Was there ‘such a 
visible body in the year 1500? If not, why are we to be- 
lieve that there is such a body in the year 1839? If there 
was such a body in 1500, what was it? Was it the Church 
of Rome? And how can the Church of England be or- 
thodox now if the Church of Rome was orthodox then? 


‘‘TIn England,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘* the case was widely differ- 
ent from that of the Continent. Her reformation did not de- 
stroy, but successfully maintained, the unity and succession of the 
Church in her apostclical ministry. We have, therefore, still 
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among us the ordained hereditary witnesses of the truth, convey- 
ing it to us through an unbroken series from our Lord Jesus 
.Christ and his apostles. This is to us the ordinary voice of au- 
thority ; of authority equally reasonable and equally true, whe- 

ther we will hear, or whether we will forbear.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning is not so clear asmight be de- 

ired, We have among us, he says, ordained hereditary 
witnesses of the truth, and their voice is to us the voice of | 
authority. Undoubtedly, if there are witnesses of the 
truth, their voice is the voice of authority. But this is 
little more than saying that the truth is the truth. Nor is 
truth more true because it comes in an unbroken series from 
the apostles. The Nicene faith is not more true in the 
mouth of the Archbishop of Canterbury, than in that of a 
Moderator of the General Assembly. If our respect for 
the authority of the Church is to be only consequent upon 
our conviction of the truth of her doctrines, we come at 
once to that monstrous abuse,—the Protestant exercise of 
private judgment. But if Mr. Gladstone means that-we 
ought to believe that the Church of England_speaks the 
- truth, because she has the apostolical succession, we greatly 
doubt whether such a doctrine can be maintained. In the 
first place, what proof have we of the fact? We have, in- 
deed, heard it said that Providence would certainly have 
interfered to preserve the apostolical succession of the true 
Church. But this is an argument fitted for understandings 
of a different kind from Mr. Gladstone’s. He will hardly 
tell us that the Church of England is the true Church be- 
cause she has the succession; and that she has the succes- 
sion because she is the true Church. 

What evidence, then, have we for the fact of the apos- 
tclical succession? And here we may easily defend the 
truth against Gxford with the same arguments with which, 
in old times, the truth was defended by Oxford against 
Rome. In this stage of our combat with Mr. Gladstone, 
we need few weapons except those which we find in the weli- 
furnished and well-ordered armoury of Chillingworth. 

The transmission of orders from the apostles to an Eng- 
lish clergyman of the present day, must have been through | 
a very great number of intermediate persons. Now it is 
vrobable that no clergyman in the Church of England can 
trace up his spiritual genealogy from bishop to bishop, even 
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se far back as the time of the Reformation. Tsre remains 
fifteen or sixteen hundred years during which the history 
of the transmission of his orders is buried in utter darkness. 
And whether he be a priest by succession from the apostles, 
depends on the question, whether, during that long period, 
some thousands of events took place, any one of which 
may, without any gross improbability, be supposed not to 
have taken place. We have not a tittle of evidence to any 
one of these events. We do not even know the names or 
countries of the men to whom it was taken for granted that 
these events happened. We do not know whether the 
spiritual ancestors of any one of our contemporaries were 
Spanish or Armenian, Arian or Orthodox. In the utter 
absence of all particular evidence, we are surely entitled to 
require that there should be very strong evidence indeed, 
that the strictest regularity was observed in every genera- 
tion; and that episcopal functions were exercised by none 
who were not bishops by succession from the apostles. But 
we have no such evidence. In the first place, we have not 
full and accurate information touching the polity of the 
Church during the century that followed the persecution of 
Nero. That, during this period, the overseers of all the 
little Christian societies: scattered through the Roman 
empire held their spiritual authority by virtue of holy 
orders derived from the apostles, cannot be proved by con- 
temporary testimony, or by any testimony which can be 
regarded as decisive. The question, whether the primitive 
ecclesiastical constitution bore a greater resemblance to the 
Anglican or to the Calvinistic model has been fiercely dis- 
puted. It is a question on which men of eminent parts, 
learning, and piety have differed, and do to this day differ 
very widely. It is a question on which at least a full half 
of the ability and erudition of Protestant Hurope has, ever 
since the Reformation, been opposed to the Angl can pre- 
tensions. Mr. Gladstone himself, we are persuaded, would 
have the candour to allow, that, if no evidence were ad- 
raitted but that which is furnished by the genuine Christian 
literature of the first two centuries, judgment would not go 
in favour of prelacy. And if he looked at the subject as 
calmly as he would look at a controversy respecting the 
Roman Comitia or the Anglo-Saxon Witenagemote, he 
would probatly think that the absence of contemporary 
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evidence during so long a period was a defect which latc? 
attestations, however numerous, could but very imperfectly 
supply. 

It is surely impolitic to rest the doctrines of the English 
Church on an historical theory, which, to ninety-nine Pro- 
testants out of a hundred, would seem much more question- 
able than any of those doctrines. . Nor is this all. Extreme 
obscurity overhangs the history of the middle ages; and 
ihe facts which are discernible through that obscurity prove 
that the Church was exceedingly ill regulated. We read 
of sees of the highest dignity openly sold—transferred 
backwards and forwards by popular tumult—bestowed some- 
times by a profligate woman on her paramour—sometimes 
by a warlike baron on a kinsman, still a stripling. We 
oe of bishops of ten years old—of bishops of five years 
old—of many popes who were mere boys, and who rivalled 
the frantic dissoluteness of Caligula—nay, of a female pope. 
And though this last story, once believed throughout all 
Kurope, has been disproved by the strict_researches of 
modern criticism, the most discerning of those who reject 
it have admitted that it is not intrinsically improbable. In 
our own island, it was the complaint of Alfred that nota 
single priest, south of the Thames, and very few on the 
north, could read either Latin or English. And this illiterate 
clergy exercised their ministry amidst a rude and half hea- 
then population, in which Danish pirates, unchristened, or 
christened by the hundred on a field of battle, were mingled | 
with a Saxon peasantry scarcely better instructed in religion. 
The state of Ireland was still worse. ‘Tota illa per universam 
Hiberniam dissolutio ecclesiasticee disciplinse,—illa ubique 
pro consuetudine Christiana seeva subintroducta barbaries” 
—are the expressions of St. Bernard. We are, therefore, at 
a loss to conceive how any clergyman can feel confident that 
sa orders have come down correctly. Whether he be really 

# successor of the apostles depends on an immense number of 
a contingencies as these, —whether under King Ethelwolf, 
2 stupid priest might not, while baptizing several scores of 
Danish prisoners who had just made their option between 
the font and the gallows, inadvertently omit to perform the 
rite on one of these graceless proselytes 7—whether, in the 
seventh century, an impostor, who had never received con- 
sceration, might not have passed himself off as a bishop oz 
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a rude tribe of Scots ?—whether a lad ef twelve did really, 
by a ceremony huddled over when he was too drunk to 
know what he was about, convey the episcopal character to 
alader ten? 

Since the first century, not less, in all probability, than a 
hundred thousand persons have exercised the functions of 
bishops. That many of these have not been bishops by 
apostolical succession is quite certain. Hooker admits that 
deviations from the general rule have been frequent, and 
with a boldness worthy of his high and statesmanlike in- 
tellect, pronounces them to have been often justifiable. 
‘There may be,” says he, “‘ sometimes very just and sufii- 
cient reason to allow ordination made without a bishop. 
Where the Church must needs have some ordained, and 
neither hath nor can have possibly a bishop to ordain, in 
case of such necessity the ordinaty institution of God hath 
given oftentimes, and may give place. And therefore we 
are not simply without exception to urge a lineal descent of 
power from the apostles by continued succession of bishops 
in every effectual ordination.” There can be little doubt, | 
we think, that the succession, if it ever existed, has often 
been interrupted in ways much less respectable. Tor ex- 
ample, let us suppose—and we are sure that no person will 
think ‘the supposition by any means improbable—that, in 
the third century, a man of no principle and some parts, 
who has, in the course of a roving and discreditable life, 
been a catechumen at Antioch, and has there become fami- 
liar with Christian usages and ‘doctrines, afterwards rambles 
to Marseilles, where he finds a Christian society, rich, 
liberal, and simple-hearted. He pretends to be a Christian, 
attracts notice by his abilities and affected zeal, and is raised 
to the episcopal dignity without having ever been baptized. 
That such an evert might happen, nay, was very likely to 
happen, cannot well be disputed by any one who has read 
the life of Peregrinus. The very virtues, indeed, which 
distinguished the early Christians, seem to have laid them 
open to those arts which deceived 

‘‘ Uriel, though Regent of the Sun, and held 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in Heaven.” 

Now, this unbaptized impostor is evidently no successor 
of the apostles. He is not even a Christian ; and all orders 
derived through such a pretended bishop are altogether in 
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valid. Do we know enough of the state of the world and 
of the Church in the third century, to be able to say with 
confidence that there were not at that time twenty suck 
pretended bishops? Every such case makes a break in the 
apostolic succession. 

Now, suppose that a break, such as Hooker admits to 
have been both common and justifiable, or such as we have 
supposed to be produced by hypocrisy and cupidity, were 
found in the chain which connected the apostles with any 
of the missionaries who first spread Christianity in the wilder 
parts of Europe—who can say how extensive the effect of 
this single break may be? Suppose that St. Patrick, for ex- 
ample, if ever there was such a man, or Theodore of Tarsus, 
who is said to have consecrated in the seventh century the 
first bishops of many English sees, had not the true apostolic 
orders, is it not conceivable that such a circumstance may 
affect the orders of many clergymen now living? Hyen if 
it were possible, which it assuredly is not, to prc ve that the 
Church had the apostolical orders in the third century, it 
would be impossible to prove that those orders were not in 
the twelfth century so far lost that no ecclesiastic could be 
certain of the legitimate descent of his own spiritual cha- 
racter. And if this were so, no subsequent precautions 
could repair the evil. 

Chillingworth states the conclusion at which he had arrived 
on this subj ect in these very remarkable words—“ That of ten 
thousand probables no one should be false ; that of ten thou- 

sand requisites, whereof any one may fail, not one should be 
wanting, this to me is extremely improbable, and even cousin- 
german to impossible. So that the assurance hereof is like 
a machine composed of an innumerable multitude of pieces, 
‘of which it is strangely unlikely but some will be out of order; 
and yet, if any piece be so, the whole fabric falls of necessity 
to the ground ; and he that shall put them together, and ma- 
turely consider all the possible ways of lapsing and nullify- 
ing a priesthood in the Church of Rome, will be very incli- 
nable to think that it is a hundred to one, that among a hun- 
dred seeming priests, there is not one true one; nay, that 
it is not a thing very improbable that, amongst those many 
millions which make up the Romish hierarchy, there are 
not twenty true.” We do not pretend to know to what 
precise extent the canonists of Oxford agree with those of 
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Rome as to the circumstances which nullify orders. We 
will not, therefore, go so far as Chillingworth. We only 
say that we see no satisfactory proof of the fact, that the 
Church of England possesses the apostolical succession. 
And, after all, if Mr. Gladstone could prove the apostolical 
succession, what would the apostolical succession prove? 
Te says that “we have among us the ordained hereditary 
witnesses of the truth, conveying it to us through an wnbro- 
‘en series from our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles.’”’ Is 
this the fact? Is there any doubt that the orders of the 
Church of England are generally derived from the Church 
of Rome? Does not the Church of England declare, does 
not Mr. Gladstone himself admit, that the Church of Rome 
teaches much error and condemns much truth? And is it 
not quite clear, that as far as the doctrines of the Church of 
Hngland differ from those of the Church of Rome, so far 
the Church of Hngland conveys the truth through a broken 
series ? 

That the Reformers, lay and clerical, of the Church of 
England, corrected all that required correction in the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, and nothing more, may be 
quite true. Butwe never can admit the circumstance, that 
the Church of England possesses the apostolical succession 
as a proof that she is thus perfect. No stream can rise 
higher than its fountain. The succession of ministers in 
the Church of England, derived as it is through the Church 
of Rome, can never prove more for the Church of England 
than it proves for the Church of Rome. But this is not all. 
The Arian Churches which once predominated in the king- 
doms of the Ostrogoths, the Visigoths, the Burgundians, 
the Vandals, and the Lombards, were all Episcopal Churches, 
and all had a fairer claim than that of England to the apos- 
tolical succession, as being much nearer to the apostolical 
times. In the East, the Greek Church, which is at variance 
on points of faith with all the Western Churches, has an 
equal claim to this succession. The Nestorian, the Huty- 
shian, the Jacobite Churches—all heretical, all condemned 
by councils of which even Protestant divines have generally 
spoken with respect—had an equal claim to the apostolical 
succession. Now if, of teachers having apostolical orders, 
a vast majority have taught much error,—if a large propor- 
tion have taught deadly heresy—-if, on the other hand, as 
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Mr. Gladstone himself admits, churches not having apostoli- 
cal orders—that of Scotland, for example—have been nearer 
to the standard of orthodoxy than the majority of teachers 
who have had apostolical orders—how can he possibly ¢all 
upon us to submit our private judgment to the authority of 
a Church, on the ground that she has these orders ? 

Mr. Gladstone dwells much on the importance of unity 
in doctrine. Unity, he tells us, is essential to truth. And 
this is most unquestionable. But when he goes on to tell 
us that this unity is the characteristic of the Church of. 
England, that she is one in body and in spirit, we are com- 
pelled to differ from him widely. The apostolical succes- 
sion she may or may not have. But unity she most cer- 
tainly has not, and never has had. It is a matter of perfect 
notoriety, that her formularies are framed in such a manner 
as to admit to her highest offices men who differ from each 
other more widely than a very high Churchman differs from 
a Catholic, or a very low Churchman from a Presbyterian 5 
and that the general leaning of the Church, with respect 
to some important questions, has been sometime3 one way 
and sometimes another. Take, for example, the questions 
agitated between the Calvinists and the Arminians. Do 
we find in the Church of England, with respect to those 
questions, that unity which is essential to truth? Was it 
ever found in the Church? Is it, not certain that, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, the rulers of the Church held 
doctrines as Calvinistic as ever were held by any Camero- 
nian, and not only held them, but persecuted everybody 
who did not hold them? And is it not equally certain, 
that the rulers of the Church ‘have, in very recent times, 
considered Calvinism as a disqualification for high prefer- 
ment, if not for holy orders? Look at Archbishop Whit- 
gift’s Lambeth Articles—Articles in which the doctrine 
of reprobation is affirmed in terms strong enough for Wil- 
liam Huntington, 8. 8. And then look at the eighty-seven 
questions which Bishop Marsh, within our own memory, 
propounded to candidates for ordination. We should be 
loath to say that either of these celebrated prelates had 
intruded into a Church whose doctrines he abhorred, ‘and 
deserved to be stripped of his gown. Yet it is quite certain, 
that one or the other of them must have been very greatly 
in error, John Wesley again, and Cowper’s friend, John . 
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Newton, were both presbyters of this Church. Both were 
men of talents. Both we believe to have been men of rigid 
integrity—men who would not have subscrited a Confession 
of Faith which they disbelieved for the richest bishopric in 
the empire. Yet, on the subject of predestination, Newton 
was strongly attached to doctrines which Wesley designated 
as ‘ blaspnemy, which might make the ears of a Christian 
to tingle.”’ Indeed, it will not be disputed that the clerg 
of the Established Church are divided as to these questions, 
and that her formularies are not found practically to exclude 
even scrupulously honest men of both sides from her altars. 
It is notorious that some of her most distinguished rulers 
think this latitude a good thing, and would be sorry to sce 
it restricted in favour of either opinion. And herein we 
most cordially agree with them. But what becomes of the 
unity of the Church, and of that truth to which unity is 
essential? Mr. Gladstone tells us that the Regium Dunum 
was given originally to orthodox Presbyterian ministers, but 
that part of it is now received by their heterodox successors. 
“This,” he says, ‘‘serves to illustrate the difficulties in 
which governments entangle themselves, when they cove- 
nant with arbitrary systems of opinion, and not with the 
Church alone. The opinion passes away, but the gift re- 
mains.” But is it not clear, that if a strong Supralapsan 
had, under Whitgift’s primacy, left a large estate at the 
disposal of the bishops for ecclesiastical purposes, in the 
hope that the rulers of the Church would abide by the Lam- 
beth Articles, hé would really have been giving his sub- 
stance for the support of doctrines which he detested? The 
opinion would have passed away, and the gift would have 
remained. 

This is only a single instance. What wide differences of 
opinion respecting the operation of the sacraments are held 
by bishops and presbyters of the Church of England—all 
men who have conscientiously declared their assent to her 
articles—all men who are, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
ordained hereditary witnesses of the truth—all men whose 
voices make up what he tells us is the voice of true and 
reasonable authority? Here, again, the Church has not 
unity; and as unity is the essential condition of truth, the 
Church has not the truth. 

Nay, take the very question which we are discussing with 
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Mr. Glaikdione! To what extent does the Church of Hng- 
land allow of the right of private judgment? What degree 
of authority does she claim for herself in virtue of the apos- 


tolical succession of her ministers? Mr. Gladstone, a very 


able and a very honest man, takes a view of this matter 
widely differing from the view taken by others whom he will 
admit to be as able and honest as himself. People whe 
altogether dissent from him on this subject eat the bread 
of the Church, preach in her pulpits, dispense her sacra- 
ments, confer her orders, and carry on that apostolic succes- 
sion, the nature and importance of which, according to him, 
they do not comprehend. Is this unity? Is this truth? 
it will be observed that we are not putting cases of dis- 
honest men, who, for the sake of lucre, falsely pretend to 
believe in the doctrines of an establishment. We are put- 
ting cases of men as upright as ever lived, who, differing on 
theological questions of the highest importance, and avow- 
ing that difference, are yet priests and prelates of the same 
Church. We therefore say, that on some points which Mr. 
Gladstone himself thinks of vital importance, the Church 
has either not spoken at all, cr, what is for all practical pur- 
poses the same thing, has not spoken in language to be un- 
derstood even by honest and sagacious divines. The reli- 
gion of the-Church of England is so far from exhibiting 
that unity of doctrine which Mr. Gladstone represents as 


her distinguishing glory, that it is, in fact, a bundle of rely ., 


gious systems without number. It comprises the religious 
system of Bishop Tomline and the religious system of John 
Newton, and all the religious systems which lie between 
them. It comprises the religious system of Mr. Newman 
and the religious system of the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
all the religious systems which lie between them. All these 
different opinions are held, avowed, preached, printed, with- 
in the pale of the Church, by men of unquestioned integrity 
and understanding. 

Do we make this diversity a topie of reproach to the 
Church of England? Far from it.- We would oppose with 
all our power every attempt to narrow her basis. Would 
to God that a hundred and fifty years ago, a good king and 
a good primate had possessed the power as well as the will 
to widen it. It was a noble enterprise, worthy of William 
and of Tillotson. But what becomes of all Mr. Gladstone’s 
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eloquent exhortations to unity? Is it not mere mockery to 
attach s so much importance to unity in form and name, 
where there is so little in substance—to shudder at the 
thought of two churches in alliance with one state, and to 
endure with patience the spectacle of a hundred sects 
battling within one church? And is it not clear that Mr. 

Gladstone is bound, on all his own principles, to abandon 
the defence of a church in which unity is not found? Is it 
not clear that he is bound to divide the House of Commons 
against every grant of money which may be proposed fer 
the clergy of the Established Church in the colonies? He- 
objects to the vote for Maynooth, because it is monstrous to 
pay one man to teach truth, and another to denounce that 
truth as falsehood. But itis a mere chance whether any 
sum which he votes for the English Church in any depen- 
dency will go to the maintenance of an Armenian ora Cal- 
vinist, of a man like Mr. Froude or of a man like Dr. 

Arnold. It is a mere chance, therefore, whether it will go 
to support a teacher of truth, or one who will denounce 
that truth as falsehood. 

This argument seems to us at once to dispose of all that 
part of Mr. Gladstone’s book which respects grants of publie 
money to dissenting bodies. All such grants he condemns. 
But surely if it be wrong to give the money of the public 
for the support of those who teach any false doctrine, it is 
wrong to give that money for the support of the ministers 
of the Established Church. or it is quite certain that, 
whether Calvin or Arminius be in the right, whether Laud 
or Burnet be in the right, a great deal of false doctrine is 
taught by the ministers of the Established Church. If it 
be said that the points on which the clergy of the Church 
differ ought to be passed over, for the sake of the many 
important points on which they agree, why may not the 
same argument be maintained with respect to other sects 
which hold in Common with the Church’ of England the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity ? The principle, that 
a ruler is bound in conscience to propagate religious truth, 
and to propagate no religious doctrine which is untrue, is 
abandoned as soon as it is admitted that a gentleman of Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinicns may lawfully vote the public money 
to a chaplain whose opinions are those of Paley or of Simeon. 
The question then becomes one of degree. Of course, ne 
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individual and no government can justifiably propagate 
error for the sake of propagating error. But both indivi- 
duals and governments must work with such machinery as 
they have; and no human machinery is to be found whieh 
-will impart truth without some alloy of error. We have 
shown irrefragably, as we think, that the Church of Eng- 
land does not afford such a machinery. The question then 


is, with what degree of imperfection in our machinery must _ 


we put up? And to this question we do not see how any 
general answer can be given. We must be guided by cir- 
cumstances. It would, for example, be very criminal in a 
Protestant to contribute to the sending of Jesuit missiona- 
ries among a Protestant population. But we do not conceive 
that a Protestant would be to blame for giving assistance to 
Jesuit missionaries who might be engaged in converting 
the Siamese to Christianity. “That tares are mixed with the 
wheat is matter of regret; but it is better that wheat and 
tares should grow together than that the promise of the 
year should be blighted. 

Mr. Gladstone, we see with deep regret, censures the 
British government in India for distributing a small sum 
among the Catholic priests who minister to the spiritual 
wants of our Irish soldiers. Now, let us put a case to him. 
A Protestant gentleman is attended by a Catholic servant, 
in a part of the country where there is no Catholic congre- 


gation within many miles. The servant is taken ill, and is .. 


given over. He desires, in great trouble of mind, to receive 
tLe last sacraments of his Church. His master sends of a 
messenger in a chaise-and-four, with orders to bring a con- 
fessor from a town at a considerable distance. Here a 
Protestant lays out money for the purpose of causing re- 
Ugious instruction and co isolation to be given by a Catholic 
priest. 

Has he committed a sin? Has he not acted like a good 
master and a good Christian? Would Mr. Gladstone accuse 
him of “laxity of religious principle,” of ‘ confounding 
truth with falsehood,” of “considering the support of re- 
ligion asa boon to an individual, not as a homage to truth ?”” 
But how if this servant had, for the sake of his master, 
undertaken a journey which removed him from the place 
where he might easily have obtained a religious attendance ? 
tiow if his death were occasioned by a wound received in 
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defending his master? Should we not then cay that the 
master had only fulfilled a sacred obligation of duty? Now, 
Mr. Gladstone himself owns that “nobody, can think that 
the personality of the state is more stringent, or entails 
stronger obligations, than that of the individual.” How 
then stands the case of the Indian government? Here is 
a poor fellow, enlisted in Clare or Kerry, sent over fifteen « 
thousand miles of sea, quartered in a depressing and pesti- 
Jential climate. He fights for the government ; he conquers 
for it; he is wounded; he is laid on his pallet, withering 
away with fever, under that terrible sun, without a friend 
near him. le pines for the consolations of that religion 
which, neglected perhaps in the season of health and vigour, 
now comes back to his mind, associated with all the over- 
powering recollections of his earlier days, and of the home 
which he is never to see again.. And because the state for 
which he dies sends a priest of his own faith to stand at his 
beside, and to tell him, in language which at once com- 
mands his love and confidence, of the common Father, of 
the common Redeemer, of the common hope of immortality, 

—hbecause the state for which he dies does not abandon him 
in his last moments to the care of heathen attendants, or 
employ:a chaplain of a different creed to vex his departing 
spirit with a controversy about the Council of Trent, —Mr. 
Gladstone finds that India presents a “ melancholy picture,” 
and that there is “a large allowance of false principle” in 
the system pur sued there. Most earnestly do we hope that 
our remarks may induce Mr. Gladstone to reconsider this 
part of his work, and may prevent him from expressing in 
that high assembly in which he must always be heard with 
attention, opinions so unworthy of his character. 

We have now said almost all that we think it necessary 
to say respecting Mr. Gladstone’s theory. And perhaps 
it would be safest for us to stop here. Itis much easier to 
pull down than to build up. Yet, that we may give Mr. 
Gladstone his revenge, we will state concisely our own views 
respecting the alliance of Church and State. 

We set out in company with Warburton, and remain with 
him pretty sociably till we come to his contract, a contract 
whieh Mr. Gladstone very properly designates as a fiction. 
We consider the primary end of government as a purely 
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temporal end—the protection of the persons and property 
of men. Hy 

We think that sare rment, like every other contrivance 
of human wisdom, from the highest to the lowest, ig likely 
to answer its main end best when it is cotieieiianell with a 
single view to that end. Mr. Gladstone, who loves Plato, - 
will not quarrel with us for illustrating our proposition, after 
Plato’s fashion, from the most familiar objects. Take cut- 
lery, for example. A blade which is designed both to shave 
and to carve will certainly not shave so well as a razor or 
earve so well as a carving-knife. Au academy of painting, 
which should also be a bank, would, in all probability, ex- 
hibit very bad pictures and discount very bad bills. <A gas 
company, which should also be an infant school society, 
would we apprehend, light the streets il, and teach the 
children ill. On this principle, we think that government 
should be organized solely with a view to its main end; and 
that no part of its efficiency for that end should be sacri- 
ficed 1 in order to promote a any other end, however excellent. 

But docs it follow from hence that governments ought 
never to promote any other end than their main end? In 
no wise. ‘Though it is desirable that every institution should 
have a main end, and should be so formed as to be in the 
highest degree efficient for that main end; yet if, without 
any sac rifice of its efficiency for that end, it can promote any 
other good end, it ought to do so. Thus, the end for which. 
an hospital is built is th: relief of the sick, not the beauti- 
fying of the street. To sacrifice the health of the sick to 
splendour of architectural effect—to place the building in a 
bad air only that it may present a more commanding front 
to a great public place—to make the wards hotter or cooler 
than they ought to be, in order that the columns and win- 
dows of the exterior ma ay please the passers-by, would be 
monstrous. But if, without any sacrifice of the chief object, 
the hospital can be made an ornament to the metropolis, it 
would be absurd not to make it so. 

In the same manner, if a government can, without any 
sacrifice of its main end, promote any other good end, it 
ought todo so. The encouragement of the fine arts, for ex- 
ample, is by no means the main end of government; and it 
would he absurd, in constituting a government, to bestow 
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a thought on the question, whether it would be a govern- 
ment likely to train Raphaels and Domenichinos. But it 
by no means follows that it is improper for a government to 
form a national gallery of pictures. The same may be said 
of patronage bestowed on learned men—of the publication 
of archives—of the collecting of libraries, menageries, plants, 
fossils, antiques—of journeys and voyages for purposes of 
geographical discovery or astronomical observation. It is 
not for these ends that government is constituted. But it 
may well happen that a government may have at its’ com- 
mand resources which will enable it, without any injury tc 
its main end, to serve these collateral ends far more effectu- 
ally than any individual or any voluntary asyociation could 
do. Ifso, government ought to serve these collateral ends. 

It is still more evidently the duty of government to pro- 
mote—always in subordination to its main end—everything 
which is useful as a means for the attaining of that main 
end. The improvement of steam navigation, for example, 
is by no means a primary object of government. But as 
steam-vessels are useful for the purpose of national defence, 
and for the purpose of facilitating intercourse between dis- 
tant provinces, and thereby consolidating the force of the 
empire, it may be the bounden duty of ‘government to en- 
courage ingenious men to perfect an invention which so di- 
rectly, tends to make the state more efficient for its great 
primary end. 

Now, on both these grounds, the instruction of the peo- 
ple may with propriety engage the care of the government. 
That the people should be well educated is im itself a good 
thing ; and the state ought therefore to promote this object, 
if it can do so without any sacrifice of its primary object. 
The education of the people, conducted on those principles 
of morality which are common to all the forms of Christi- 
anity, is highly valuable asa means of promoting the main 
end for which government exists; and is on this peound an 
object well deserving the attention of rulers. We will not 
at present go into the general question of education, but 
will confine cur remarks to the subject which is more inme- 
diately before us, namely, the religious instruction of the 
people. 

We may illustrate our view of the policy which govern. 
ments ought to pursve with respect to religious instruction, 
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by recurring to the analogy of an hospital. Religious in- 
struction is not the main end for which an hospital is built; 
and to introduce into an hospital any regulations prejudicial , 
to the health of the patients, on the plea of promoting their 
spiritual improvement—to send a ranting preacher to a man 
who has just been ordered by the physician to lie quiet and — 
try to get a little sleep—to impose a strict observance of 
Tient on a convalescent who has been advised to cat heartily 
of nourishing food—to direct, as the bigoted Pius the Fifth 
actually did, that no medical assistance should be given te 
any person who declined spiritual attendance—would be the 
most extravagant folly. Yet it by no means follows that it 
would not be right to have a chaplain to attend the sick, 
and to pay such a chaplain out of the hospital funds. 
Whether it will be proper to have such a chaplain at all, 
and of what religious persuasion such a chaplain ought to 
be, must depend on circumstances. There may be a town 
in which it would be impossible to set up a good hospital 
without the help of people of different opinions. And 
religious parties may run so high that, though people of 
different opinions are willing to contribute for the relief of 
the sick, they will not concur in the choice of any one 
chaplain. The high churchmen insist that, if there is a paid 
chaplain, he shall be a High Churchman. "The Evangelicals 
stickle for an Evangelical. Here it would evidently be 
absurd and cruel to let a useful and humane design, about’ 
which all are agreed, fall to the ground, because all cannot 
agree about something else. The governors must either 
appoint two chaplains, and pay them both, or they must 
appoint none; and every one of them must, in his individual 
capacity, do what he can for the purpose of providing the 
sick with such religious instruction and consolation as will, 
in his opinion, be most useful to them. 

We should say the same of government. Government is 
not an institution for the propagation of religion, any more 
than St. George’s Hospital is an institution for the prepa- 
gation of religion. And the most absurd and pernicious 
consequences would follow, if government should pursue, as 
its primary end, that which can never be more than its 
secondary end; though intrinsically more important than 
its primary end. But a government which considers the 
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religious instruction of the people as a seccndary end, and 
follows out that principle faithfully, will, we think, be likely 
to do much good, and little harm. 

We will rapidly run over some of the consequences to 
which this principle leads, and point out how it solves some 
problems which, on Mr. Gladstone’s hypothesis, admit of no 
satisfactory solution. 

All persecution directed against the persons or property 
of men is, on our principle, obviously indefensible. For the 
protection of the persons and property of men being the 
primary end of government, and religious instruction only 
a secondary end, to secure the people from heresy by making 
their lives, their limbs, or their estates insecure, would be 
to sacrifice the primary end to the secondary end. It would 
be as absurd as it would be in the governors of an hospital 
to direct that the wounds of all Arian aud Socinian patients 
should be dressed in such a way as to make them fester. 

pean, on our principles, all civil disabilities on account 
of religious opinions are indefensible. For all such disabili- 
ties make government less efficient for its main end: they 
limit its choice of able men for the administration and 
defence of the state: they alienate from it the hearts of the 
sufferers; they deprive it of a part of its effective strength in 
all contests with forcign nations. Such a course is as absurd 
as it would be in the governors of an hospital to reject 
an able surgeon because he is a Universal Restitutionist, 
and to send a bungler to operate because he is perfectly 
orthodox. 

Again, on our principles, no government ought to press 
on the people religious instruction, however sound, in such 
a manner as to excite among them discontents dangerous to 
public order. For here again government would sacrifice 
its primary end, to an end intrinsically indeed of the highest 
importance, but still only a secondary end of government, 
as government. This rule at once disposes of the difficulty 
about India—a difficulty of which Mr. Gladstone can get 
- rid only by putting in an imaginary discharge in order to 
set aside an imaginary obligation. There is assuredly no 
country where it is more desirable that Christianity should 
be propagated. But there is no country in which the govern- 
ment is so completely disqualified for the task. By using 
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our power in order to make proselytes, we should produce 
the dissolution of society, and bring utter ruin on all those 
interests for the protection of which government exists. 
Here the secondary end is, at present, inconsistent with the 
primary end, and must therefore be abandoned. Christian 
instruction given by individuals and voluntary societies may. 
do much good. Given by the government, it would do un- 
mixed harm. At the same time, we quite agree with Mr. 
Gladstone in thinking that the English authorities in India 
ought not to participate in any idolatrous rite; and indeed 
we are fully satisfied, that all such participation is not only 
unchristian, but also unwise and most undignified. 
Supposing the circumstances of a country to be such, that 
the government may with propriety, on our principles, give 
religious instruction to a people: the next question is, what 
religion shall be taught? Bishop Warburton answers, the 
religion of the majority. And we so far agree with him, 
that we can scarcely conceive any circumstances in which it 
would be proper to establish, as the one exclusive religion 
of the state, the religion of the minority. Such a preference 
could hardly be given without exciting most serious discon- — 
tent, and endangering those interests the protection of which 
is the first object of ‘government. But we never can admit 
that a ruler can be justified in assisting to spread a system 
of opinions solely because that system is pleasing to the 
majority. On the other hand, we cannot agree with Mr. 
Gladstone, who would of course answer that the only religion 
which a ruler ought to propagate, is the religion of his own 
conscience. In truth, this is an impossibility. And, as we 
have shown, Mr. Gladstone himself, whenever he supports 
a grant of money to the Church of England, is really assist- 
ing to propagate, not the precise religion of his own con- 
science, but some one or more, he knows not how many or 
which, of the innumerable religions which lie between the 
confines of Pelagianism and those of Antinomianism, and 
between the confines of Popery and those of Presbyterianism. 
In our opinion, that religious instruction which the ruler 
ought, in his public capacity, to patronize, is the instruction 
from which he, in his conscience, believes that the people 
will learn most good with the smallest mixture of evil. And 
thus it is not necessarily his own religion that he will select. 
ri2 will, of course, believe that his own religion is unmixed 
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good. But the question which he has to consider is, not 
how much good his religion contains, but how much good 
the people will learn, if instruction is given them in that 
religion. He may prefer the doctrines and government of 
the Church of England to those of the Church of Scotland. 
But if he knows that a Scotch congregation will listen with 
deep attention and respect while an Erskine or a Chalmers 
set before them the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
and that the glimpse of a cassock or a single line of a liturgy 
would be the signal for hooting and riot, and would pro- 
bably bring stools and brick-bats about the ears of the 
minister; he acts wisely if he conveys religious knowledge 
to the Scotch rather by means of that imperfect Church, as 
he may think it, from which they will learn much, than by 
means of that perfect Church, from which they will learn 
nothing. ‘The only end of teaching i is, that men may learn; 
and it is idle to talk of the duty of teaching truth in ways 
which only cause men to cling more firmly to falsehood. 
On these principles we conceive that a statesman, who 
might be far, indeed, from regarding the Church of England 
with the reverence which Mr. Gladstone feels for her, might 
yet firmly oppose all attempts to destroy her. Such a states- 
man may be far too well acquainted with her origin to look 
upon her with superstitious awe. He may know that she 
sprang from a compromise huddled up between the eager 
zeal of reformers and the selfishness of greedy, ambitious, 
and time-serving- politicians. He may find in every page 
of her annals ample cause for censure. He may feel that 
he could not, with ease to his conscience, subscribe to all 
her articles. He may regret that all the attempts which 
have been made to open her gates to large classes of noncon- 
formists should have failed. Her episcopal polity he may 
consider as of purely human institution. He cannot defend 
her on the ground that she possesses the apostolical sueces- 
sion; for he does not know whether that succession may not 
be altogether a fable. He cannot defend her on the ground 
of her unity ; for he knows that her frontier sects are > much 
more remote from each other, than one frontier is frem the 
Church of Rome, or the other from the Church of Geneva, 
But he may think that she teaches more truth with less 
niloy of error than would be taught by those who, if she 
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were swept away, would occupy the vacant space. He may 
think that the effect produced by her beautiful services and 
by her pulpits on the national mind, is, on the whole, highly 
beneficial. He may think that her civilizing influence is 
usefully felt in remote districts. He may think that, if she 


were destroyed, a large portion of those who now compose 


her congregations would neglect all religious duties; and 
that a still larger part would fall under the influence of spi- 
ritual mountebanks, hungry for gain, or drunk with fanati- 
cism. While he would with pleasure admit that all the 
qualities of Christian pastors are to be found in large mea- 
sure within the existing body of dissenting ministers, he 
would perhaps be inclined to think that the standard of in- 
tellectual and moral character among that exemplary class 
of men may have been raised to its present high point and 
maintained there by the indirect influence of the Hstablish- 
ment. And he may be by no means satisfied that, if the 
Church were at once swept away, the place of our Sumners 
and Whateleys would be supplied by Doddridges and Halls. 
He may think that the advantages which we have described 


are obtained, or might, if the existing system were slightly. 


modified, be obtained, without any sacrifice of the paramount 
objects which all governments ought to have chiefly in view. 
Nay, he may be of cpinion that an institution, so deeply 
fixed inthe hearts and minds of millions, could not be sub- 
verted without loosening and shaking all the foundations of 
civil society. With at least equal ease he would find reason 
for supporting the Church of Scotland. Nor would he be 
under the necessity of resorting to any contract to justify 
the connexion of two religious establishments with one go- 
vernment. He would think scruples on that head frivolous 
in any person who is zealous for a Church, of which both 
Dr. Herbert Marsh and Dr. Daniel Wilson are Bishops. 
Indeed, he would gladly follow out his principles much fur- 
ther. He would have been willing to vote in 1825 for Lord 
Francis Egerton’s resolution, that it is expedient to give a 
ages maintenance to the Catholic clergy of Ireland; and 
xe would deeply regret that no such measure was adopted 
in 1829. 


In this way, we conceive, a statesman might, on our prin. © 


tiples, satisfy himself that it would be in the highest degree 
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inexpedient to abolish the Church, either of England or of 
Scotland. 

But, if there were, in any part of the world, a national 
church regarded as heretical by four-fifths of the nation 
committed to its care—a church established and maintained 
by the sword—a church producing twice as many riots as 
conversions—a church which, though possessing great wealth 
and power, and though long backed by persecuting laws, 
had, in the course of many generations, been found unable 
to propagate its doctrines, and barely able to maintain its 
eround—a church $0 odious, that fraud and violence, when 
used against its clear rights of property, were generally re- 
garded as fair play—a church, whose ministers were preach- 
ing to desolate walls, and with difficulty obtaining their law- 
ful subsistence by the help of bayonets—such a church, on 
wir principles, could not, we must awn, be defended. We 
should say that the state which aimed itself to such a church, 
postponed the primary end of government to the seeondary ; 
and that the consequences had been such as any sagacioua 
cbseryer would have predicted. Neither the primary nor 
the secondary end is attained. The temporal and spiritual 
interests of the people suffer alike. The minds of men, in- 
stead of being drawn to the church, are alienated from tha 
state. The magistrate, after sacrificing order, peace, union, 
all the interests which it his first duty to protect, for the 
purpose of promoting pure religion, is forced, after the ex- 
perience of centuries, to admit that he has really been pro- 
moting error. The sounder the doctrines of such a church— 
the more absurd and noxious the superstition by which those 
doctrines are opposed—the stronger are the argumenis 
against the policy which has deprived a good cause of its 
natural advantages. Those who preach to rulers the duty 
of employing power to propagate truth would do well to 
remember that falsehood, though no match for truth alone, 
has often been found more than a match for truth and power 
together. 

A statesman, judging on our principles, would pronounce 
without hesitation, that a church, such as we have last 
described, never ought to have been set up. Further than 
this we will not venture to speak for him. He would doubt- 
less ren-ember that the world is full of institutions which, 
though thev never ought to have been set up, yet having 
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been set up, ought not to be rudely pulled down; and that 
it is often wise in practice to be content with the mitigation 
of an abuse which, looking at it in the abstract, we might 
feel impatient to destroy. 

We have done; and nothing remains but that we part 
from Mr. Gladstone with the courtesy of antagonists who » 
bear no malice. We dissent from his opinions, but we 
admire his talents; we respect his integrity and benevo- 
lence; and we hope that he will not suffer political avoca- 
tions so entirely to engross him, as to leave him no leisure 
for literature and philosophy. 


RANKE’S HISTORY GF THE POPES.* 


; {Edinburgh Review. ] 

Ir is hardly necessary for us to say, that this Is an 
excellent book excellently translated. The original work 
of Professor Ranke is known and esteemed wherever Ger- 
man literature is studied; and has been found interesting 
even in a most inaccurate and dishonest French version. It 
is, indeed, the work of a mind fitted both for minute re- 
searches and for large speculations. It is written also in an 
admirable spirit, equally remote from levity and bigotry ; 
serious and earnest, yet tolerant and impartial. It is, there- 
fore, with the greatest pleasure that we now see it take its 
place among the Hnglish classics. - Of the translation we 
need only say, that it is such as might be expected from — 
the skill, the taste, and the scrupulous integrity of the ac- 
complished lady, who, as an interpreter between the mind 
of Germany and the mind of Britain, has already deserved 
so well of both countries. 

The subject of this book has always appeared to us sin- 
gularly interesting. How it was that Protestantism did so 
much, yet did no more—how it was that the Church of 
Rome, having lost a large part of Hurope, not only ceased 
to lose, but actually regained nearly half of what she had 
lost—is certainly a most curious and important question ; 
and on this question Professor Ranke has thrown far more 
light than any other person who has written on it. 

There is not, and there never was, on this earth, a work 
of human policy so well deserving of examination as the 
Roman Catholic Church. The history of that Church joins 


* The Ecclesiastical and Political History of the Popes of Rome, 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Leorpotp Ranks, 
Professor in the University of Berlin: Translated from the German, 
by Sanam Austin. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1840. 
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together the two great ages of human civilization. No 
other institution is left standing which carries the mind back 
to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the 
Pantheon, and when camelopards and tigers bounded in the 
Flavian amphitheatre. The proudest royal houses are hut 
of yesterday, when compared with the line of the Supreme 
Pontiffs.. ‘hat line we trace back in an unbroken series, 
from the Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth 
century, to the Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth; and . 
far beyond the time of Pepin the august dynasty extends, 
till it is lost in the twilight of fable. The republic of 
Venice came next in antiquity. But the republic of Venice 
was modern when compared with the Papacy; and the re- 
public of Venice is gone, and the Papacy remains. The 
Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere antique ; but full 
of life and youthful vigour. The Catholic Church is still 
sending forth to the furthest ends of the world missionaries 
as zealous as those who landed in Kent with Augustin; and 
still confronting hostile kings with the same spirit with 
which she confronted Attila. The number of her children 
is greater than in any former age. Her acquisitions in the 
New World have more than compensated her for what she 
has lost in the Old. Her spiritual ascendency extends over 
the vast countries which le between the plains of the 
Missouri and Cape Horn—countries which, a century hence, 
may not improbably contain a population as large as that 
which now inhabits Europe. The members of her com- 
munity are certainly not fewer than a hundred and fifty 
millions; and it will be difficult to show that all the other 
Christian sects united amount to a hundred and twenty 
millions. Nor do we sce any sign which indicates that the 
term of her long dominion is approaching. She saw the 
commencement of all the governments, and of all the 
ecclesiastical establishments, that now exist in this world ; 

and we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the 
end of them all. She was great and respected before the 
Saxon had set foot on Britain—before the Frank had passed 
the Rhine—when Grecian eloquence still flourished at An- 
tioch—when idols were still worshipped in the temple of 
Mecca. And she may still exist in undiminished vigour 
shen some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst 
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of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of Lon- 
don Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

We often hear it said that the world is constantly becom- 
ing more and more enlightened, and that this enlightening’ 
must be favourable to Protestantism, and unfavourable to 
Catholicism. We wish that we could think so. But we 
see great reason to doubt whether this be a well-founded 
expectation. We see that during the last two hundred ard 
fifty years, the human mind has been in the highest degree 
active—that it has made great advances in every branch of 
natural philosophy—that it has produced-innumerable in- 
ventions tending to promote the convenience of life—that 
medicine, surgery, chemistry, engineering, have been very 
greatly improved—that government, police, and law have 
been improved, though not quite to the same extent. Yet 
we see that, during these two hundred and fifty years, Pro- 
testantism has made no conquests worth speaking of. Nay, 
we believe that, as far as there has been a change, that 
change has been in favour of the Church of Rome. We 
cannot, therefore, feel confident that the progress of know- 
ledge will necessarily be fatal to a system which has, to say 
. the least, stood its ground in spite of the immense progress 
which knowledge has made since the days of Queen EHliza- 
beth. 

Indeed, the argument which we are considering seems to 
us to be founded on an entire mistake. There are branches 
of knowledge, with respect to which the law of the human 
mind is progress. In mathematics, when once a proposition 
has been demonstrated, it is never afterwards contested. 
Every fresh story is as solid a basis for a new superstructure 
as the original foundation was. Here, therefore, there is a 
constant addition to the stock of truth. In the inductive 
sciences again, the law is progress. Every day furnishes 
new facts, and thus brings theory nearer and nearer to 
perfection. ‘There is no chance that either in the purely 
demonstrative, or in the purely experimental sciences, the 
world will ever go back or even remain stationary. Nobody 
ever heard of a reaction against Taylor’s theorem, or of a 
reaction against Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood. 

But with theology the case is very different. As respects 
natural religion—revelation being for the present altogether 
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left out of the question—it is not easy to see that a philoso 
pher of the present day is more favourably situated than 
_ Thalos or Simonides. He has before him just the same 
evidences of design in the structure of the universe which 
the early Greeks had. We say just the same; for the dis- 
coveries of modern astronomers and anatomists have really 
added nothing to the force of that argument which a reflect- 
ing mind finds in every beast, bird, insect, fish, leaf, flower 
and shell. The reasoning by which Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
hearing, confuted the little atheist Aristodemus, is exactly 
the reasoning of Paley’s “‘ Natural Theology.” Socrates 
makes precisely the same use of the statues of Polycletus 
and the pictures of Zeuxis, which Paley makes of the watch. 
As to the other great question—the question, What becomes 
of man after death—we do not see that a highly educated 
Kuropean, left to his unassisted reason, is more likely to be 
in the right than a Blackfoot Indian. Not a single one of 
the many sciences in which we surpass the Blackfoot In- 
dians, throws the smallest light on the state of the soul 
after the animal life is extinct. In truth, all the philoso- 
phers, ancient and modern, who have attempted, without 
‘the help of revelation, to prove the immortality of man, 
from Plato down to Franklin, appear to us to have failed 
deplorably. 

Then, again, all the great enigmas which perplex the na- 
tural theologian are the same in all ages. The ingenuity 
of a people just emerging from barbarism is quite sufficient 
to propound them. ‘The wisdom of Locke or Clarke is quite 
unable to solve them. It is a mistake to imagine that sub- 
tle speculations touching the Divine attributes, the origin 
of evil, the necessity of human actions, the foundation of 
moral obligations, nmply any high degree of intellectual eul- 
ture. Such speculations, on the contrary, are in a peculiar 
manner the delight of intelligent children and of half-civi- 
lized men. ‘The number of boys is not small who, at four- 
teen, have thought enough on these questions to be fully 
entitled to the praise which Voltaire gives to Zadig, “T) en 
savait ce qu’on en a su dans tous les Ages, c’est-i-dire, fort 
peu de chose.” The book of Job shows, that long before 
letters and arts were known to Ionia, these vexing questions 
were debated with no common skill and eloquence, under 
the tents of the Idumean Emirs; nor has human reason, in 
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_ the course of three thousand years, discovered any satisfac- 
tory solution of the riddles which perplexed Eliphaz and 
“ophar. — 

Natural theology, then, is not a progressive science. That 
knowledge of our origin and of our destiny which we derive 
from revelation, is indeed of very different clearness, and 
very different importance. . But neither is revealed religion 
of the nature of a progressive science. All Divine truth is, 
according to the doctrine of the Protestant churches, record- 
ed in certain books. It is equally open to all who im any 
age can read those books; nor can all the discoveries of all 
the philosophers in the world add a single verse to any of 
these books. It is plain, therefore, that in divinity there 
cannot be a progress analogous to that which is constantly 
taking place in pharmacy, geology, and navigation. <A 
Christian of the fifth century with a Bible is on a par with 
a Christian of the nineteenth century with a Bible, candour 
and natural acuteness being, of course, supposed equal. It 
matters not at all that the compass, printing, gunpowder, 
steam, gas, vaccination, and a thousand other discoveries 
and inventions which were unknown in the fifth century are 
familiar to the nineteenth. None of these discoveries and 
inventions have the smallest bearing on the question whe- 
ther man is justified by faith alone, or whether the invoca- 
tion of saints is an orthodox practice. It seems to us, there- 
fore, that we have no security for the future against the 
prevalence of any theological error that has ever prevailed 
in time past among Christian men. We are confident that 
the world will never go back to the solar system of Ptole- 
my; nor is our confidence in the least shaken by the cir- 
cumstance that even so great a man as Bacon rejected the 
theory of Galileo with scorn; for Bacon had not all the 
means of arriving at a sound conclusion which are within 
our reach, and which secure people, who would not have 
been worthy to mend his pens, from falling into his mis- 
takes. But we are very differently affected when we reflect 
that Sir Thomas More was ready to die. for the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. He was a man of eminent talents. He 
had all the information on the subject that we have, or that, 
while the world lasts, any human being will have. The 
text “This is my body,” was in his New Testament as it is 
im ours. 


& 
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The absurdity of the literal interpretation was as great 
and as obvious in the sixteenth century as it is now: Na 
progress that science has made or will make can add to 
what seems to us the overwhelming force of the argument 
against the real presence. We are therefore unable to 
understand why what Sir Thomas More believed respecting 
transubstantiation may not be believed to the end of time 
by men equal in abilities and honesty to Sir Thomas More. 


But Sir Thomas More is one of the choice specimens of hu- 


man wisdom and virtue, and the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion isa kind of proof charge. A faith which stands that 
test will stand any test. The prophecies of Brothers and 
the miracles of Prince Hohenlohe sink to trifies in the com- 
parison. One reservation, indeed, must be made. The 
books and traditions of a sect may contain, mingled with 
propositions strictly theological, other propositions purport- 
ing to rest on the same authority which relate to physics. 
If new discoveries should throw discredit on the physical 
ropositions, the theological propositions, unless they can 
bs separated from the physical propositions, will share in 
their discredit. In this way, undoubtedly, the progress of 
science may indirectly serve the cause of religious truth. 
The Hindoo mythology, for example, is bound up with a 
most absurd geography. Livery young Brahmin, therefore, 
who learns geography in our colleges, learns to smile at the 
Hindoo mythology. If Catholicism has not suffered to an 
equal degree from the Papal decision that the sun goes 
round the earth, this is because all intelligent Catholics 
now hold, with Pascal, that in deciding the point at all the 
Church exceeded her powers, and was, , therefore, justly left 
destitute of that supernatural assistance which, in the exer- 
cise of her legitimate functions, the promise of her Founder 
authorized her to expect. 

This reservation affects not at all the truth of our propo- 
sition, that divinity, properly so called, is not a progressive 
science. A very common knowledge of history, a very lit- 
tle observation of life, will suffice to prove that no learning, 
no sagacity, affords a security against the greatest errors on 
subjects relating to the invisible world. Bayle and Chil- 
lingworth, two of the most skeptical of mankind, turned 
Catholics from sincere conviction. Johnson, incredulous 
on all ether points, was a ready believer in miracles and 
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apparitions. He would not believe in Ossian, but he believed 
in the second sight. He would not believe in the earth- 
quake of Lisbon, but he believed in the Cock Lane Ghost. 

Tor these reasons we have ceased to wonder at any vaga- 
ries of superstition. We have seen men, not of mean in- 
tellect or neglected education, but qualified by their talents 
and acquirements to attain eminence either in active or 
speculative pursuits, well-read scholars, expert logicians, 
keen observers of life and manners, prophesying, interpret- 
ing, talking unknown tongues, working miraculous cures, 
coming down with messages from God to the House of 
Commons. We have seen an old woman, with no talents 
beyond the cunning of a fortune-teller, and with the educa- 
tion of a scullion, exalted into a prophetess, and surround- 
ed by tens of thousands of devoted followers, many of 
whom were, in station and knowledge, immeasurably her 
superiors; and all this in the nineteenth century, and all 
this in London. Yet why not? For of the dealings of God 
with man no more has been revealed to the nineteenth cen- 
tury than to the first, or to London than to the wildest 
parish in the Hebrides. It is true that, in those things 
which concern this life and this world, man constantly be- 
comes wiser. But it is no less true that, as respects a higher 
power and a future state, man, in the language of Geethe’s 
scofing fiend, 

“bleibt stets von gleichen schlag, 
Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten tag.” 


The history of Catholicism strikingly illustrates these 
observations. During the last seven centuries the public 
mind of Europe has made constant progress in every de- 
vartment of secular knowledge. But in religion we can 
trace no constant progress. The ecclesiastical history of | 
that long period is the history of movement to and fro. 
Four times since the authority of the Church of Rome was 
established in Western Christendom has the human intellect 
risen up against her yoke. Twice she remained completely 
victorious. Twice she came forth from the conflict bearing 
the marks of cruel wounds, but with the principle of life 
still strong within her. When we reflect on the tremen- 
dous assaults which she has survived, we find it difficult to 
eonceive in what way she is to perish. 

The first of these insurrections broke out in the region 
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where the beautiful language of Oc was spoken. That 
country, singularly favoured by nature, was, in the twelfth 
century, the most flourishing and.civilized part of Western 
Kurope. It was in nowise a part of France. It had a dis- 
tinct political existence, a distinct national character, dis- 
tinct usages, anda distinct speech. The soil was fruitful. 
‘and well cultivated ; and amidst the cornfields and vineyards 
arose many rich cities, each of which was a little republic; 
and many stately castles, each of which contained a minia- 
ture of an imperial court. It was there that the spirit of 
chivalry first laid aside its terrors, first took a humane and 
graceful form, first appeared as the inseparable associate of. 
art and hterature, of courtesy and love. The other verna- 
cular dialeets which, since the fifth century, had sprung up 
in the ancient provinces of the Roman Empire, were still 
rude and imperfect. The sweet Tuscan, the rich and ener- 
getic English, were abandoned to artisans and shepherds. 
No clerk had ever condescended to use such barbarous jar- 
gon for the teaching of science, for the recording of great 
events, or for the painting of life and manners. But the 
language of Provence was already the language of the 
learned and polite, and was employed by numerous writers, 
studious of all the arts of composition and versification. 

A literature rich in ballads, in war-songs, in satire, and, 
above all, in amatory poetry, amused the leisure of the 
knights and ladies whose fortified mansions adorned the 
banks of the Rhone and Garonne. With civilization had 
come freedom of thought. Use had taken away the horror 
with which misbelievers were elsewhere regarded. No Nor- 
man or Breton ever saw a Mussulman, except to give and 
receive blows on some Syrian field of battle. But the peo- 
ple of the rich countries which lay under the Pyrenees 
lived in habits of courteous and profitable intercourse with 
the Moorish kingdoms of Spain, and gave a hospitable 
welcome to skilful teachers and mathematicians, who in the 
schools of Cordova and Granada had become versed in ali 
the learning of the Arabians. The Greek, still preserving, 
in the midst of political degradation, the ready wit and the 
inquiring spirit of his fathers, still able to read the most 
perfect of human compositions, still speaking the most pow- 
erful and flexible of human languages, brought to the marts 
of Narbonne and Toulouse, together with the drugs and 
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silks of remote climates, bold and subtle theories, long un- 
known to the ignorant and credulous West. The Paulician 
theology—a theology in which, as it should seem, many of 
the doctrines of the modern Calvinists were mingled with 
some doctrines derived from the ancient Manichees,—spread 
rapidly through Provence and Languedoc. The clergy of 
the Catholic Church were regarded with loathing and con- 
tempt. “ Viler than a priest,’”—“I would as soon be a 
priest,’”’—became proverbial expressions. The Papacy lost 
all authority with all classes, from the great feudal princes 
down to the cultivators of the soil. 

The danger to the hierarchy was indeed formidable. Only 
one transalpine nation had emerged from barbarism, and 
that nation had thrown off all respect for Rome. Only one of 
the vernacular languages of Europe had yet been extensively 
employed for literary purposes, and that language was a 
machine in the hands of heretics. The geographical position 
of the sectaries made the danger peculiarly formidable. 
They occupied a central region communicating directly with 
France, with Italy, and with. Spain. The provinces which 
were still untainted were separated from each other by this 
infected district. Under these circumstances it seemed pro- 
bable that a single generation would suffice to spread the re- 
formed doctrine to Lisbon, to London, and to Naples. But 
this was not to be. Rome cried for help to the warriors of 
northern France. She appealed at once to their superstition 
and-to their cupidity. To the devout believers she promised 
pardons as ample as those with which she had rewarded the 
deliverers of the holy Sepulchre. To the rapacious and pro- 
fligate she offered the plunder of fertile plains and wealthy 
cities. Unhappily, the ingenious and polished inhabitants 
of the Languedocian provinces were iar better qualified to 
enrich and embellish their country thanto defendit. HEmi- 
nent in the arts of peace, unrivalled in the “ gay science,” 
elevated above many vulgar superstitions, they wanted that 
iron courage, and that skill in martial exercises, which dis- 
tinguished the chivalry of the region beyond the Loire, and 
were ill-fitted to face enemies, who, in every country from 
Treland to Palestine, had been victorious against tenfold 
odds. A war, distinguished even among wars of religion by 
its merciless atrocity, destroyed the Albigensian heresy; 
and with that heresy the prosperity, the civilization, the lite- 
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rature, the national existence, of what was once the most 
opulent and enlightened part of the great European family. 
Rome, in the mean time, warned by that fearful danger 
from which the exterminating swords of her crusaders had 
narrowly saved her, proceeded to revise and to strengthen 
her whole system of polity. At this period were instituted 
the order of Francis, the order of Dominic, the tribunal of 
the Inquisition. The new spiritual police was everywhere. 
No alley in a great city, no hamlet on a remote mountain, 
was unvisited by the begging friar. The simple Catholic, 
who was content to be no wiser than his fathers, found, 
wherever he turned, a friendly voice to encourage him. The 
path of the heretic was beset by innumerable spies; and the 
Church, lately in danger of utter subversion, now appeared 
to be impresnably fortified by the love, the reverence, and 
the terror of mankind. 

A century and a half passed away, and then came the 
second great rising up of the human intellect against the 
spiritual domination of Rome. During the two gencrations 
which followed the Albigensian crusade, the power of the 
Papacy had been at the height. Frederick I1.—the ablest 
and most accomplished of the long line of German Ceesars 
—had in vain exhausted all the resources of military and 
political skill in the attempt to defend the rights of the 
civil power against the encroachments of the Church. The 
vengeance of the priesthood had pursued his house to the 
third generation. Manfred had perished on the field of 
battle; Conradin on the scaffold. Then a turn took place. 
The secular authority, long unduly depressed, regained the 
ascendant with startling rapidity. The change is doubtless 
to be ascribed chiefly to the general disgust excited by the 
way in which the Church had abused its power and its 
success. 

But something must be attributed to the character and 
situation of individuals. The man who bore the chief part 
in effecting this revolution was Philip IV. of France, sur- 
named the Beautiful—a despot by position, a despot by 
temperament, stern, implacable, and unscrupulous, equally 
prepared for violence and for chicanery, and surrounded by 
a devoted band of men of the sword, and of men of law. 
The fiercest and most high-minded of the Roman Pontiffs, 
while bestowing kingdoms, and citing great princes to his 
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judgment-seat, was seized in his palace by armed men, and 
so foully outraged that he died mad with rage and terror. 
“‘Thus,’”’ sang the great Florentine poet, “was Christ, in the 
person of his vicar, a second time seized by ruffians, a second 
time mocked, a second time drenched with the vinegar and 
the gall.”* ‘The seat of the Papal court was carried beyond 
the Alps, and the Bishops of Rome became dependants of 
France. Then came the great schism of the West. Two 
Popes, each with a doubtful title, made all Europe ring 
with their mutual invectives and anathemas. Rome cried 
out against the corruptions of Avignon; and Avignon, with 
equal justice, recriminated on Rome. ‘The plain Christian 
people, brought up in the belief that it was a sacred duty te 
be in communion with the Head of the Church, were una- 
ble to discover, amidst conflicting testimonies and conflicting 
arguments, to which of the two worthless priests who were 
cursing and reviling each other, the headship of the Church 
rightfully belonged. Jt was nearly at this juncture that 
the voice of John Wickliffe began to make itself heard. 
The public mind of England was soon stirred to its inmost 
depths; and the influence of the new doctrines was soon felt, 
even in the distant kingdom of Bohemia. In Bohemia, in- 
deed, there had long been a predisposition to heresy. Mer- 
chants from the Lower Danube were often scen in the fairs 
of Prague; and the Lower Danube was peculiarly the seat 
of the Paulician theology. The Church, tern by schism, 
and fiercely assailed at once in England and the German 
empire, was in a situation scarcely less perilous than at the 
cris's which preceded the Albigensian crusade. 

But this danger also passed by. The civil power gave its 
strenuous support to the Church; and the Church made 
some show of reforming itself. The council of Constance 
put an end to the schism. The whole Catholic world was 
again united under a single chief, and rules were laid down 
which seemed to make it improbable that the power of that 
chief would be grossly abused. The most distinguished 
teachers of the new doctrine were put to death. The Eng- 
lish government put down the Lollards with merciless 
rigour; and, in the next generation, no trace of the second 
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great revolt against the Papacy could be found, exceyit 
among the rude population of the mountains of Bohemia. 

Another century went by; and then began the third and 
the most memorable struggle for spiritual freedom. Tha 
times were changed. ‘The great remains of Athenian and 
Roman genius were studied by thousands. The Church 
had no longer a monopoly of learning. The powers of the 
modern languages had at length been developed. ‘The 
invention of printing had given new facilities to the inter- 
course of mind with mind. With such auspices commenced 
the great Reformation. 

We will attempt to lay before our readers, in a short 
compass, what appears to us to be the real history of the 
contest, which began with the preaching of Luther against 
the indulgences, and which may, in one sense, be said to 
have been terminated, a hundred and thirty years later, 
by the treaty of Westphalia. : 

In the northern parts of Europe, the victory of Protes- 
tantism was rapid and decisive. The dominion of the 
Papacy was felt by the nations of Teutonic blood as the 
dominion of Italians, of foreigners, of men alien in language, 
manners, and intellectual constitution. The large jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the spiritual tribunals of Rome seemed to 
be a degrading badge of servitude. The sums which, under 
a thousand pretexts, were exacted by a distant court, were 
regarded both as a humiliating and as a ruinous tribute. 
The character of that court excited. the scorn and disgust 
of a grave, earnest, sincere, and devout people. The new 
theology spread with a rapidity never known before. All 
ranks, all varieties of character, joined the ranks of the in- 
novators. Sovereigns impatient to appropriate to themselves 
the prerogatives of the Pope—nobles desirous to share the 
plunder of abbeys—suitors exasperated by the extortions of 
the Roman Camera—patriots impatient of a foreign rule— 
good men scandalized by the corruptions of the Church— 
bad men desirous of the license inseparable from great 
moral revolutions—wise men eager in the pursuit of truth— 
weak men allured by the glitter of novelty—all were found 
on one side. Alone, among the northern nations, the Irist 
adhered to the ancient faith; and the cause of this seems 
to have been, that the national feeling which, in happier 
vountries, was directed against Rome, was in Ireland di. 
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rected against England. In fifty years from the day in 
which Luther publicly renounced communion with the 
Church of Rome, and burned the bull of Leo before the 
gates of Wittenberg, Protestantism attained its highest as- 
cendency—an ascendency which it soon lost, and which i 
never regained. Hundreds, who could well remember Bro- 
ther Martin, a devout Catholic, lived to see the revolution 
of which he was the chief author, victorious in half the states 
of Europe. In England, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, Li- 
vonia, Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, Wiir tembere, the Palatinate, 
in several cantons of Switzerland, in the Northern Nether- 
lands, the Reformation had completely triumphed; and in 
all the other countries on this side of the Alps and the Py- 
renees, it seemed on the point of triumphing. 

But while this mighty work was proceeding in the north 
of Europe, a revolution of a very different kind had taken 
place in the south. The temper of Italy and Spain was 
widely different from that of Germany and England. As 
the national feeling of the Teutonic nations impelled them 
to throw off the Italian supremacy, so the national feeling 
of the Italians impelled them to resist any change which 

night deprive their country of the honour and advantage 
of being the seat of the government of the Universal Church. 
It was in Italy that the tributes were spent, of which foreign 
nations so bitterly complained: It was to adorn Italy that 
the traffic in indulgences had been carried to that scandalous 
excess which had roused the indignation of Luther. There was 
anrong the Italians both much piety and much impiety ; but 
with very fow exceptions, neither the piety nor the impiety 
took’ the turn of Protestantism. ‘The religious Italians de- 
sired a reform of morals and discipline, but not a reform of 
doctrine, and least of alla schism. ‘The irreligious Italians 
simply disbelieved Christianity, without hating it. They 
looked at it as artists, or as statesmen; and so looking at 
it, they liked it better in the established form than in any 
other. Jt was to them what the Pagan worship was to 
Trajan and Pliny. Neither the spirit of Savanarola, nor 
that of Macniavelli, had anything in common with that of 
the religious or political Protestants of the north. 

Spain again was, with respect to the Catholic Church, in 
a situation very different from that of the Teutonic nations. 
Italy was, in fact, a part of the empire of Charles Y.; and 
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the court of Rome was, on many important occasions, his 
tooz. He had not, therefore, like the distant princes of the 
north, a strong selfish motive for attacking the Papacy. In 
fact, the very measures which provoked the Sovereign of 
England to renounce all connexion with Rome, were dic- 
tated by the Sovereign of Spain. The feelings of the Spa- 
nish people concurred with the intcrest of the Spanish go- 
vernment. ‘The attachment of the Castilian to the faith of 
his ancestors was peculiarly strong and ardent. With that 
faith were inseparably bound up the institutions, the inde- 
pendence, and the glory of his country. Between the day 
_ when the last Gothic king was vanquished on the banks of 
the Xeres, and the day when Ferdinand and Isabella entered 
Granada in triumph, nearly eight hundred years had elapsed ; 
and during those years the Spanish nation had been engaged 
in a desperate struggle against misbelievers. The crusades. 
lad been merely an episode in the history of other nations. 
The existence of Spain had been one long crusade. After 
fighting Mussulmans in the Old World, she began to fight 
heathens in the New. It was under the authority of a Papal 
bull that her children steered into unknown seas. It was 
under the standard of the cross that they marched fearlessly 
into the heart of great kingdoms. It was with the cry of 
“Saint James for Spain!’ that they charged armies which 
outnumbered them a hundredfold. And men said that the 
Saint had heard the call, and had himself in arms, on a 
gray war-horse, led the onset before which the worshippers 
of false gods had given way. After the battle, every excess 
of rapacity or cruelty was sufficiently vindicated by the plea 
that the sufferers were unbaptized. Avarice stimulated 
zeal. Zeal consecrated avarice. Proselytes and gold mines 
were sought with equal ardour. In the very year in which 
the Saxons, maddened by the exactions of Rome, broke loose 
from her yoke, the Spaniards, under the authority of Rome, 
made themselves masters of the empire and of the treasures 
of Montezuma. Thus Catholicism, which, in the public 
mind of Northern Europe, was associated with spoliation 
and oppression, was, in the public mind of Spain, associated 
with liberty, victory, dominion, wealth, and glory. 

lt is not, therefore, strange that the effect of the great 
outbreak of Protestantism in one part of Christendom 
should have been to produce an equally violent outbreak of 
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Catholic zeal in another. Two reformations were pushed 
on at once with equal energy and effect—a reformation of 
doctrine in the North—a reformation of manners and disci- 
va in the South. In the course of a single generation, 

the whole spirit of the Church of Rome underwent a change. 
From the halis of the Vatican to the most secluded hermit: 
age of the Apennines, the great revival was everywhere 
felt and seen. All the institutions anciently devised for the 
propagation and defence of the faith, were furbished up and 
made efficient. New engines of still more formidable power 
were constructed. Everywhere old religious communities 
were remodelled, and new religious communities called 
into existence. Within a year after the death of Leo, the 
order of Camaldoli was purified. The Capuchins restored 
the old Franciscan discipline—the midnight prayer and the 
life of silence. The Barnabites and the. ‘society of Somasca 
devoted themselves to the relief and education of the poor. 
To the Theatine order a still higher interest belongs. Its 
great object was the same with that of our early Methodists 
—to supply the deficiencies of the parochial clergy. 

The Church of Rome, wiser than the Church of Eng- 
Jand, gave every countenance to the good work. The mem- 
bers of the new brotherhood preached to great multitudes 
in the streets and in the fields, prayed by the beds of the 
sick, and administered the last sacraments to the dying. 
Foremost among them in zeal and devotion was Gian Pietro 
Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paulthe Fourth. In the convent 
of the Theatines at Venice, under the eye of Carafia, a 
Spanish gentleman took up his abode, tended the poor in 
the hospitals, went about in rags, starved himself almost to 
death, and often sallied into the streets, mounted on stones, 
and, waving his hat to invite the passers by, began to preach 
ina strange jargot of mingled Castilian and Tuscan. The 
Theatines were among the most zealous and rigid of men ; 
but to this enthusiastic neophyte their discipline seemed 
lax, and their movements sluggish ; for his own mind, na- 
turally passionate and imaginative, had passed through a 
training which had given to all his peculiarities a morbid 
intensity and energy. In his early life he had been the 
very prototype of the hero of Cervantes. ‘The single study 
of the young Hidalgo had been chivalrous romance ; and 
Lis existence had been one gorgeous day-dream of prin: 
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cesses rescued and infidels subdued. He had chosen a Dul- 
cinea, ‘‘no countess, no duchess’—these are his own words 
—‘‘but one of far higher station ;” and he flattered himself 
with the hope of laying at her fect the keys of Moorish 
castles and the jewelled turbans of Asiatic kings. In the 
midst of these visions of martial glory and prosperous love, 
a severe wound stretched him on a bed of sickness. His 
‘constitution was shattered, and he was doomed to be a 
eripple for life.. The palm of strength, grace, and skill in | 
knightly exercises, was no longer for him. He could no 
longer hope to strike down gigantic soldans, or to find favour 
in the sight of beautiful women. A new vision then arose 
in his mind, and mingled itself with his old delusions in a 
manner which, to most Englishmen, must seem singular ; 
but which those who know how close was the union between 
religion and chivalry in Spain, will be at no loss to un- 
derstand. He would still be a soldier—he would still be 
a knight-errant; but the soldier and knight-errant of the 
spouse of Christ. He would smite the Great Red Dragon. 
He would be the champion of the Woman clothed with the 
Sun. He would break the charm under which false pro- 
phets held the souls of men in bondage. His restless spirit 
led him to the Syrian deserts, and to the chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Thence he wandered back to the farthest west, _ 
and astonished the convznts of Spain and the schools of 
France by his penance and vigils. The same lively imagi- 
nation which had been employed in picturing the tumult of 
unreal battles, and the charms of unreal queens, now peo- 
pled his solitude with saints and angels. ‘The Holy Virgin 
descended to commune with him. He saw the Saviour face 
to face with the eye of flesh. Hven those mysteries of reli- 
gion which are the hardest trial of faith, were in his case 
palpable to sight. It is difficult to relate without a pitying 
smile, that, in the sacrifice of the mass, he saw transubstanti- 
ation take place; andthat, as he stood praying on the steps 
of St. Dominic, he saw the Trinity in Unity, and wept 
aloud with joy and wonder. Such was the celebrated Igna- 
tius Loyola, who in the great Catholic reaction, bore the 
same share which Luther bore in the great Protestant 

movement. 

Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatines, the enthu- 
siastic Spaniard turned his face towards Rome. Poor, ob- 
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scure, without a patron, without recommendations, he en- 
tered the city where now two princely temples, rich with 
paintings and many-coloured marble, commemorate his great 
_ services to the Church; where his form stands sculptured in 
massive silver; where his bones, enshrined amidst jewels, 
are placed beneath the altar of God. His activity and zeal 
bore down all opposition; and under his rule the order of 
Jesuits began to exist, and grew rapidly to the full measure 
of its gigantic powers. With what vehemence, with what 
policy, with what exact discipline, with what dauntless cou- 
rage, with what self-denial, with what forgetfulness of the 
dearest private ties, with what intense and stubborn devo- 
tion to a single end, with what unscrupulous laxity and ver- 
satility in the choice of means, the Jesuits fought the bat- 
tles of their church, is written in every page of the annals 
of Europe during several generations. In the order of Je- 
sus was concentrated the quintessence of the Catholic spirit ; 
and the history of the order of Jesus is the history of the 
great Catholic reaction. That order possessed itself at once 
of all the strongholds which command the public mind—of 
the pulpit, of the press, of the confessional, of the academies. 
Wherever the Jesuit preached the church was too small for 
the audience. The name of. Jesuit on a title-page secured 
the circulation of a book. Jt was in the ears of the Jesuit 
that the powerful, the noble, and the beautiful breathed the 
secret history of their lives. It was at the feet of the Je- 
suit that the youth of the higher and middle classes were 
brought up from the first rudiments to the courses of rheto- 
ric and philosophy. Literature and science, lately associ- 
ated with infidelity or with heresy, now became the allies 
of orthodoxy. 

Dominant in the south of Kurope, the great order soon 
went forth conquering and to conquer. In spite of oceans 
and deserts, of hunger and pestilence, of spies and pena’ 
laws, of dungeons and racks, of gibbets and quartering 
blocks, Jesuits were to be found under every disguise, and 
in every country—scholars, physicians, merchants, serving- 
men; in the hostile court of Sweden, in the old manor- 
houses of Cheshire, among the hovels of Connaught; argu- 
ing, instructing, consoling, stealing away the hearts of the 
young, animating the courage of the timid, holding up the 
crucifix before the eyes of the dying. 
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Nor was it less their office to plot against the thrones ana 
lives of apostate kings, to spread evil rumours, to raise tu- 
mults, to inflame civil wars, to arm the hand of the assassin. 
Inflexible in nothing but in their fidelity to the Church, they 
were equally ready to appeal in her cause to the spirit of 
loyalty and to the spirit of freedom. Extreme doctrines of 
obedience and extreme doctrines of liberty—the right of ru- 
lers to misgovern the people, the right of every one of the 
people to plunge his knife in the heart of a bad ruler—were 
inculeated by the same man according as he addressed him- 
self to the subject of Philip or the subject of Elizabeth. 
Some described these men as the most rigid, others as the. 
most indulgent of spiritual directors. And both descrip- 
tions were correct. ‘The truly devout listened with awe to 
the high and saintly morality of the Jesuit. The gay cava- 
lier who had run his rival through the body, the frail beauty 
who had prgotien her marriage-vow, found in the Jesuit 
an easy well-bred man of the world, tolerant of the little 
irregularities of people of fashion. The confessor was strict 
or lax, according to the temper of the penitent. His first 
object was to drive no person out of the pale of the Church. 
Since there were bad people, it was better that they should 
be bad Catholics than bad Protestants. If a person was so 
unfortunate as to be a bravo, a libertine, or a gambler, that 
was no reason for making him a heretic too. 

The Old World was not wide enough for this strange 
activity. The Jesuits invaded all the countries which the 
great maritime discoveries of the preceding age had laid 
open to Huropean enterprise. In the depths of the Peru- 
vian mines, at the marts of the African slave-carayans, on 
the shores of the Spice Islands, in the observatories of Chi- 
na, they were to be found. They made converts in regions ' 
which neither avarice nor curiosity had tempted any of 
their countrymen to enter ; and preached and disputed in 
tongues of which no other native of the West understood a 
word. 

The spirit which appeared so eminently in this order, ani- 
mated the whole Catholic world. The court of Rome itself 
was purified. During the generation which preceded the 
Reformation, that court had been a scandal to the Christian 
name. Its annals are black with treason, murder, and in- 
test =Hven its more respectable members were utterly unfit 
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t) be ministers of religion. They were men like Leo X. ; 
men who, with the Latinity of the Augustan age, had 
acquired its atheistical and scofiing spirit. They regarded 
_ these Christian mysteries of which they were stewards, just 
as the Augur Cicero and the Pontifex Maximus Ceasar 
regarded the Sibylline books and the pecking of the sacred 
chickens. Among themselves they spoke of the Incarna- 
tion, the Kucharist, and the Trinity, in the same tone in 
which Cotta and Velleius talked of the oracle of Delphi, or 
of the voice of Faunus in the mountains. Their years glid- 
ed by in a soft dream of sensual and intellectual voluptu- 
ousness. Choice cookery, delicious wines, lovely women, 
hounds, falcons, horses, newly-discovered manuscripts of 
the classics, sonnets and burlesque romances in the sweetest 
Tuscan—just as licentious as a fine sense of the graceful 
would permit; plates from the hand of a Benvenuto, designs 
for palaces by Michel Angelo, frescoes by Raphael, busts, 
mosaics, and gems just dug up from among the ruins of 
ancient temples and villas;—these things were the delight 
and even the serious business of their lives. Letters and 
the fine arts undoubtedly owe much to this not inelegant 
sloth. But when the great stirring of the mind of Europe 
began—when doctrine after doctrine was assailed—when 
nation after nation withdrew from communion with the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, it was felt that the Church could not be 
safely confided to chiefs whose highest praise was, that they 
were good judges of Latin compositions, of paintings, and 
of statues, whose severest studies had a Pagan character, 
and who were suspected of laughing in secret at the sacra- 
ments which they administered, and of believing no more 
of the Gospel than of the Morgante Maggiore. Men of a 
very different class now rose to the direction of ecclesiastical 
affairs—men whose spirit resembled that of Dunstan and of 
Becket. The Roman Pontiffs exhibited in their own per- 
sons all the austerity of the early anchorites of Syria. Paul 
IV. brought to the Papal throne the same fervent zeal which 
- had carried him into the Theatine convent. Pius V., under 
his gorgeous vestments, wore day and night the hair-shirt 
of a simple friar; walked barefoot in the streets at the head 
of processions; found, even in the midst of his most press- 
ing avocations, time for private prayer; often regretted that 
the public duties of his station were unfavourable to growth 
43 
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in holiness; and edified his flock by innumerable instances 
of humility, charity, and forgiveness of personal injuries; 
while, at the same time, he upheld the authority of his see, 
and the unadulterated doctrines of his church, with all the 
stubbornness and vehemence of Hildebrand. Gregory 
XIII. exerted himself not ouly to imitate but to surpass 
Pius in the severe virtues of his sacred profession. As was 
the head, such were the members. The change in the spirit 
of the Catholic woild may be traced in every walk of litera- 
ture and of art. It will be at once perceived by every per- 


son who compares the poem of Tasso with that of Ariosto, 


or the monuments of Sixtus V. with those of Leo X. 

But it was not on moral influence alone that the Catholic 
Church relied. The civil sword in Spain and Italy was un- 
sparingly employed in her support. The Inquisition was 
armed with new powers and inspired with a new energy. If 
Protestantism, or the semblance of Protestantism, showed 
itself in any quarter, it was instantly met, not by petty, 
teasing persecution, but by persecution of that sort which 
bows down and crushes all but a very few select spirits. 
Whoever was suspected of heresy, whatever his rank, his 
learning, or his reputation, was to purge himself to the sa- 
tisfaction of a severe and vigilant tribunal, or to die by fire. 
Heretical books were sought out and destroyed with the 
same unsparing rigour. Works which were once in eyery 
house were so effectually suppressed that no copy of them 


now is to be found in the most extensive libraries. One — 


book in particular, entitled “Of the benefits of the death 
of Christ,’ had this fate. It was written in Tuscan, was 
many times reprinted, and was eagerly read in every part 


of Italy. But the Inquisitors detected in it the Lutheran 


doctrine of justification by faith alone. They proseribed 
A and it is now as utterly lost as the second decade of 
ivy. 

Thus, while the Protestant Reformation proceeded rapidly 
et one extremity of Europe, the Catholic revival went on as 
rapidly at the other. About half a century after the great 
separation, there were throughout the north, Protestant go- 
vernments and Protestant nations. In the south were go- 
vernments and nations actuated by the most intense zeal for 
the ancient church. Between these two hostile regions 
lay, geographically, as well as morally, a great debatable 
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land. In France, Belgium, Southern Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland, the contest was still undecided. ‘The govern- 
ments of those countries had not renounced their connexion 
with Rome; but the Protestants were numerous, powerful, 
bold, and active. In France they formed a commonwealth 
within the realm, held fortresses, were able to bring great 
armies into the field, and had treated with their sovereign 
on terms of equality. In Poland, the king was still a 
Catholic; but the Protestants had the upper hand in the 
Diet, filled the chief offices in the administration, and, in 
the large towns, took possession of the parish churches. 
‘“‘Tt appeared,’ says the Papal nuncio, “that in Poland, 
Protestantism would completely supersede Catholicism.” 
In Bavaria, the state of things was nearly the same. The 
Protestants had a majority in the Assembly of the States, 
and demanded from the duke concessions in favour of their 
religion, as the price of their subsidies. In Transylvania, 
the house of Austria was unable to prevent the Diet from 
confiscating, by one sweeping decree, the estates of the 
church. In Austria Proper it was generally said that only 
- one-thirteenth part of the population could be counted on 
as good Catholics. In Belgium the adherents of the new 
opinions were reckoned by hundreds of thousands. 

The history of the two succeeding generations is the 
history of the great struggle between Protestantism pos- 
sessed of the north of Europe, and Catholicism possessed 
of the south, for the doubtful territory which lay between. 
All the weapons of carnal and of spiritual warfare were 
employed. Both sides may boast of great talents and of 
great virtues. Both have to blush for many follies and 
crimes. At first, the chances seemed to be decidedly in 
favour of Protestantism; but the victory remained with the 
Church of Rome. On every point she was successful. If 
we overleap another half century, we find her victorious 
and dominant in France, Belgium, Bavaria, Bohemia, 
Austria, Poland, and Hungary. Nor has Protestantism, in 
the course of two hundred years, been able to reconquer 
any portion of what it then lost. 

lt is, moreover, not to be dissembled that this wonderful 
triumph of the Papacy is to be chiefly attributed, not to the 
force of arms, but to a great reflux in public opinion. During 
the first half century after the commencement of the Re- 
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formation, the current of feeling, in the countries on this 
side of the Alps and of the Pyrenees, ran impetuously towards 
the new doctrines. ‘Then the tide turned, and rushed as 
_ fiercely in the opposite direction. Neither during the one 
period, nor during the other, did much depend upon the 
event of battles or sieges. The Protestant movement was 
hardly checked for an instant by the defeat at Mublberg. 
The Catholic reaction went on at full speed in spite of the 
destruction of the Armada. It is difficult to say whether 
the violence of the first blow or of the recoil was the greater. 
Fifty years after the Lutheran separation, Catholicism could 
scarcely maintain itself on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
A hundred years after the separation, Protestantism could 
scarcely maintain itself on the shores of the Baltic. The 
causes of this memorable turn in human affairs well deserve 
to be investigated. 

The contest between the two parties bore some resemblance 
to the fencing match in Shakspeare—Laertes wounds 
Hamlet; then, in scuffling, they change rapiers, and Hamlet 
wounds Laertes.” ‘The war between Luther and Leo was 
a war between firm faith and unbelief, between zeal and 
apathy, between energy and indolence, between seriousness 
and frivolity, between a pure morality and vice. Very 
different was the war which degenerate Protestantism had 
to wage against regenerate Catholicism. To the debauchees, 
the poisoners, the atheists, who had worn the tiara during 
the generation which preceded the Reformation, had suc- 
ceeded Popes, who, in religious fervour and severe sanctity 
of manners, might bear a comparison with Cyprian or 
Ambrose. The order of Jesuits alone could show many men 
not infer‘or in sincerity, constancy, courage, and austerity 
of life, to the apostles of the Reformation. 

But while danger had thus called forth in the bosom of 
the Church of Rome many of the highest qualities of the 
Reformers, the Reformed Churches had contracted some of 
the corruptions which had been justly censured in the 
Church of Rome. They had become lukewarm and worldly. 
Their great old leaders had been borne to the grave, and had 
"left no successors. Among the Protestant princes there was 
little or no hearty Protestant feeling. Elizabeth herself was 
w Protestant rather from policy than from firm conviction. 
James L., in order to effect his favourite object of marrying 
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his son into one of the great continental houses, was ready 
io make immense concessions to Rome, and even to admit 
a modified primacy of the Pope. Henry IV. twice abjured 
the reformed doctrines from interested motives. The Hlec- 
tor of Saxony—the natural head of the Protestant party in 
Germany—submitted to become, at the most important crisis 
of the struggle, a tool in the hands of the Papists. Among 
the Catholic sovereigns, on the other hand, we find a reli- 
gious zeal often amounting to fanaticism. Philip I. was a 
Papist ina very different sense from that in which Elizabeth 
was a Protestant. Maximilian of Bavaria, brought up under 
the teaching of the Jesuits, was a fervent missionary wield- 
ing the powers of a prince. The Emperor Ferdinand II. 
deliberately put his throne to hazard over and over again, 
rather than make the smallest concession to the spirit of 
religious innovation. Sigismund of Sweden lost a crown 
which he might have preserved if he would have renounced 
the Catholic faith. In short, everywhere on the Protestant 
side we see languor, everywhere on the Catholic side we see 
ardour and devotion. 

Not only was there, at this time, a much more intense 
zeal among the Catholics than among the Protestants; but 
the whole zeal of the Catholics was directed against the 
Protestants, while almost the whole zeal of the Protestants 
was directed against each other. Within the Catholic 
Church there were no serious disputes on points of doctrine. 
The decisions of the Council of Trent were received; and 
the Jansenian controversy had not yet arisen. ‘The whole 
force of Rome was, therefore, effective for the purpose of 
carrying on the war against the Reformation. On the other 
hand, the force which ought to have fought the battle of the 
Reformation was exhausted in civil conflict. While Jesuit 
preachers, Jesuit confessors, Jesuit teachers of youth, over- 
spread Europe, eager to expend every faculty of their minds 
and every drop of their blood in the cause of their church, 
Protestant doctors were confuting, and Protestant rulers 
were punishing sectaries who were just as good Protestants 
as themselves— 


“¢ Cumque superba foret BABYLON spolianda tropxis, 
Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triumphos.” 


In the Palatinate, a Calvinistic prince persecuted the 
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Lutherans. In Saxony, a Lutheran persecuted the Calvinists 
In Sweden, everybody who objected to any of the articles 
of the Confession of Augsburg was banished. In Scotland, 
Melville was disputing with other Protestants on questions 
of ecclesiastical government. In England, the jails were 
filled with men who, though zealous for the Reformation, did 
not exactly agree with the court on all points of discipline 
and doctrine. Some were in ward for denying the tenet of 
reprobation; some for not wearing surplices. The Irish 
people might at that time have been, in all probability, 
reclaimed from Popery, at the expense of half the zeal and 
activity which Whitgift employed in oppressing Puritans, 
and Martin Marprelate in reviling bishops. 
As the Catholics in zeal and in union had a great advan- 
tage over the Protestants, so had they algo an infinitely 
superior organization. In truth, Protestantism, for aggressive 
purposes, had no organization atall. The Reformed Churches 
were mere national Churches. The Church of England 
existed for England alone. It was an institution as purely 
local as the Court of Common Pleas, and was utterly with- 
out any machinery for foreign operations. The Church of 
Scotland, in the same manner, existed for Scotland alone. 
The operations of the Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
took in the whole world. Nobody at Lambeth, or at Hdin- 
burgh, troubled himself about what was doing in Poland or 
Bavaria. But at Rome, Cracow and Munich were objects — 
of as much interest as the purlieus of St. John Lateran. 
Our island, the head of the Protestant interest, did not send 
out a single missionary or a single instructor of youth to 
the scene of the great spiritual war. Not a single seminary 
was established here for the purpose of furnishing a supply 
of such persons to foreign countries. On the other hand, 
Germary, Hungary, and Poland were filled with able and 
active Catholic emissaries of Spanish or Italian birth; and 
colleges for the instruction of the northern youth were 
founded at Rome. The spiritual force of Protestantism was 
a mere local militia, which might be useful in case of an 
invasion, but could not be sent abroad, and could therefore 
make no conquests. Rome had such a local militia; but 
she had also a force disposable at a moment’s notice for 
foreign service, however dangerous or disagreeable. If it 
was thought at head- -quarters that a Jesuit at Palermo wag 
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muatified by his talents and character to withstand the Re- 
formers in Lithuania, the order was instantly given and 
instantly obeyed. In a month, the faithful servant of the 
Church was preaching, catechising, confessing beyond the 
Niemen. 

It is impossible to deny that the polity of the Church of- 
Rome is the very masterpiece of human wisdom. In truth, 
nothing but such a polity could, against such assaults, have 
borne up such doctrines. The experience of twelve hundred 
eventful years, the ingenuity and patient care of forty ge- 
nerations of statesmen, have improved it to such perfection, 
that among the contrivances of political abilities it eecupies 
the highest place. The stronger our conviction that reason 
and Scripture were decidedly on the side of Protestantism, 
the greater is the reluctant admiration with which we regard 
that system of tactics against which reason and Scripture 
were arrayed in vain. 

If we went at large into this most interesting subject, we 
should fill volumes. We will, therefore, at present advert 
to only one important part of the policy of the Church of 
Rome. She thoroughly understands, what no ether Church 
has ever understood, how to deal with enthusiasts. In some 
sects—particularly in infant sects—enthusiasm is suffered 
vo be rampant. In other sects—particularly in sects long 
ostablished and richly endowed—it is regarded with aver- 
sion. The Catholic Church neither submits to enthusiasm 
nor proscribes it, but uses it. She considers it as a great 
moving force which in itself, hike the muscular powers of a 
fine horse, is neither good nor evil, but which may be so 
directed as to produce great good or great evil; and she as- 
sumes the direction to herself. It would be absurd to run 
down a horse like a wolf. It would be still more absurd to 
let him run wild, breaking fences and trampling down pas- 
sengers. The rational course is to subjugate his will, with- 
out impairing his vigeur—to teach him to obey the rein, 
and then to urge him to full speed. When once he knows 
his master, he is valuable in proportion to his strength and 
spirit. Just such has been the system of the Church of 
Rome with regard to enthusiasts. She knows that when 
religious feelings have obtained the complete empire of the 
mind, they impart a strange energy, that they raise men 
above the dominiyn of pain and pleasure, that obloquy be- 
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comes glory, that death itself is contemplated only as the 
beginning of a higher and happier life. She knows that a 
person in this state is no object of contempt. He may be 

vulgar, ignorant, visionary, extravagant; but he will do and 
suffer things which it is for her interest that somebody should 
do and suffer, yet from which calm and sober-minded men 
would shrink. She accordingly enlists him in her service, 
assigns to him some forlorn hope, in which intrepidity and 
impetuosity are more wanted than judgment and self-com- 
- mand, and sends him forth with her benedictions and her 
applause. 

In England it not unfrequently happens that a tinker or 
coal-heaver hears a sermon, or falls in with a tract, which 
alarms him about the state of his soul. If he be a man of 
excitable nerves and strong imagination, he thinks himself 
given over to the Hvil Power. He doubts whether he has 
not committed the unpardonable sin. He imputes every 
wild fancy that springs up in his mind to the whisper cf a 
fiend. His sleep is broken by dreams of the great judgment- 
seat, the open books, and the unquenchable fire. If, in 
order to escape from these vexing thoughts, he flies to amuse- 
ment or to licentious indulgence, the delusive relief only 
makes his misery darker and more hopeless. At length a 
turn takes place. Heis reconciled to his offended Maker. 
fo borrow the fine imagery of one who had himself been thus 
tried, he emerges from the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
from the dark land of gins and snares, of quagmires and 
precipices, of evil spirits and ravenous beasts. The sunshine 
is on his path. He ascends the Delectable Mountains, and 
catches from their summit a distant view of the shining city 
which is the end of his pilgrimage. Then arises in his mind 
a natural, and surely not a censurable desire, to impart to 
others the thoughts of which his own heart is full—to warp 
the careless, to comfort those who are troubled in spirit. 
The impulse which urges him to devote his whole life to 
the teaching of religion, is a strong passion in the guise of 
a duty. He exhorts his neighbours; and if he be a man 
of strong parts, he often does so with great effect. He 
pleads as if he were pleading for his life, with tears and 
pathetic gestures, and burning words; and he soon finds 
with delight, not perhaps wholly unmixed with the alloy of 
buman infirmity, that his rade eloquence rouses and melts 
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hearers who sleep very composedly while the rector preaches 
on the apostolical succession. Zeal for God, love for his 
fellow-creatures, pleasure in the exercise of his newly dis- 
covered powers, impel him to become a preacher. He has 
no quarrel with the establishment, no objection to its for- 
mularies, its government, or its vestments. He would 
gladly be admitted among its humblest ministers. But, 
admitted or rejected, his vocation is determined. His orders 
have come down to him, not through a long and doubtful 
series of Arian and Papist bishops, but direct from on high. 
His commission is the same that on the Mountain of Ascen- 
sion was given to the Eleven. Nor will he, for lack of hu- 
man credentials, spare to deliver the glorious message with 
which he is charged by the true Head of the Church. For 
a man thus minded, there is within the pale of the estab- 
lishment no place. He has been at no college; he cannot 
construe a Greek author, nor write a Latin theme; and he 
is told that, if he remains in the communion of the Church, 
he must do so as a bearer, and that, if he is resolved to be 
a teacher, he must begin by being a schismatic. His choice 
is soon made. He harangues on Tower Hill or in Smith- 
“field. A congregation is formed. A license is obtained. 
A plain brick building, with a desk and benches, is run up, 
and named Ebenezer or Bethel. In a few weeks the Church 
has lost for ever a hundred families, not one of which enter- 
tained the least scruple about her articles, her liturgy, her 
government, or her ceremonies. 

Far different is the policy of Rome. The ignorant en- 
thusiast, whom the Anglican Church makes an enemy, and, 
whatever the learned and polite may think, a most danger- 
ous enemy, the Catholic Church makes a champion. She 
bids him nurse his beard, covers him with a gown and hood 
of coarse dark stuff, ties a rope round his waist, and sends 
him forth to teach in her name. He costs her nothing. 
He takes not a ducat away from the revenues of her bene- 
ficed clergy. He lives by the alms of those who respect 
his spiritual character, and are grateful for his instructions. 
He preaches, not exactly in the style of Massillon, but ina 
way which moves the passions of uneducated hearers; and 
all his influence is employed to strengthen the Church of 
which he is a minister. To that Church he becomes as 
strongly attached as any of the cardinals, whose scarlet 
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carriages and liveries crowd the entrance of the palace on the 
Quirinal. In this way the Church of Rome unites in her- 
self all the strength of establishment and all the strength 
of dissent. With the utmost pomp of a dominant hier- 
archy above, she has all the energy of the voluntary system 
below. It would be easy to mention very recent instances 
in which the hearts of hundreds of thousands, estranged 
from her by the selfishness, sloth, and cowardice of the 
beneficed clergy, have been brought back by the zeal of the 
begging friars. 

Hven for female agency there is a place in her syeteit. | 
To devout women she assigns spiritual functions, dignities, 
and magistracies. In our ‘country, if a noble lady is moved 
by more than ordinary zeal for the propagation of religion, 
the chance is, that though she may disapprove of no one 
doctrine or ceremony of the Established Church, she will 
end by giving her name to anew schism. If a pious and 
benevolent woman enters the cells of a prison, to pray with 
the most unhappy and degraded of her own sex, she does 
so without any authority from the Church. No line of 
action is traced out for her; and it is well if the Ordinary 
does not complain of her intrusion, and if the Bishop doe* 
not shake his head at such irregular benevolence. Ait 
Rome, the Countess of Huntingdon would have a place i in 
the calendar as St. Selina, and Mrs. Fr ry would be foundress 
and first Superior of the Blessed Order of Sisters of the — 
Jails. 

Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to be- 
come the head of a formidable secession. Place John 
Wesley at Rome. He is certain to be the first General of 
a new society devoted to the interests and honour of the 
Church. Place St. Theresa in London. Her restless en- 
thusiasm ferments into madness, not untinctured with craft. 
She becomes the prophetess, the mother of the faithful, 
holds disputations with the devil, issues sealed pardons to 
her adorers, and lies in of the Shiloh. Place Joanna South- 
cote at Rome. She founds an order of barefooted Carmelites, 
every one of whom is ready to suffer martyrdom for the 
Church ;—a solemn service is consecrated to her memory: 
—and her statue, placed over the holy water, strikes the 
eye of every stranger who enters St. Peter’s. 

We have dwelt long on“this subject, because we believe, 
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that of the many causes to which the Church of Rome 
owed her safety and her triumph at the close of the sixteenth 
century, the chief was the profound policy with which she 
used the fanaticism of such persons as St. Ignatius and St. 
Theresa. 

The Protestant party was now, indeed, vanquished and 
humbled. In France, so strong had been the Catholic re- 
action, that Henry IV. found it necessary to choose between 
his religion and his crown. In spite of his clear hereditary 
right, in spite of his eminent personal qualities, he saw that, 
unless he reconziled himself to the Church of Rome, he 
could not count on the fidelity even of those gallant gentle- 
men whose impetuous valour had turned the tide of battle 
at Ivry. In Belgium, Poland, and Southern Germany, 
Catholicism had obtained a complete ascendant. The resist- 
ance of Bohemia was put down. The Palatinate was con- 
quered. Upper and Lower Saxony were overflowed by 
Catholic invaders. The King of Denmark stood forth as 
the Protector of the Reformed Churches; he was defeated, 
driven out of the empire, and attacked in his own posses- 
sions. ‘The armies of the house of Austria pressed on, 
subjugated Pomerania, and were stopped in their progress 
ouly by the ramparts of Stralsund. 

And now again the tide turned. Two violent outbreaks 
of religious feeling in opposite directions had given a cha- 
racter to the history of a whole century. Protestantism 
had at first driven back Catholicism to the Alps and the 
Pyrenees. Catholicism had rallied, and had driven back 
Protestantism even to the German Ocean. Then the great 
southern reaction began to slacken, as the great northern 
movement had slackened before. The zeal of the Catholics 
became cool; their union was dissolved. The paroxysm of ~ 
religious excitement was over on both sides. The one party 
had degenerated as far from the spirit of Loyola as the 
other from the spirit of Luther. During three generations, 
religion had been the mainspring of politics. ‘The revolu- 
tions and civil wars of France, Scotland, Holland, Sweden, 
the long struggle between Philip and Elizabeth, the bloody 
competition for the Bohemian crown, all originated i in theo 
logical disputes. 

But a great change now took place. The contest which 
was raging in Germany lost its religious character. It was 
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now, on the one side, less a contest for the spiritual ascen 
dency of the Church of Rome than for the temporal ascen- 
dency of the house of Austria. On the other, it was less a 
contest for the reformed doctrine than for national indepen- 
dence. Governments began to form themselves into new 
combinations, in which community of political interest was 
far more regarded than community of religious belief. Hyen 
at Rome the progress of the Catholic arms was observed 
with very mixed feclings. The Supreme Pontiff was a sove- 
reign prince of the second rank, and was anxious about the 
balance of power, as well as about the propagation of truth. 
It was known that he dreaded the rise of a universal mo- 
narchy even more than he desired the prosperity of the Uni- 
versal Church. At length a great event announced to the 
world that the war of sects had ceased, and-that the war of 
states had succeeded. A coalition, including Calvinists, 
Lutherans, and Catholics, was formed against the house of 
Austria. At the head of that coalition were the first states- 
man and the first warrior of the age; the former a prince of 
the Catholic Church, distinguished by the vigour and suc- 
cess with which he had put down the Huguenots—the lat- 
ter a Protestant king, who owed his throne to the revolution 
caused by hatred of Popery. The alliance of Richelieu and 
Gustavus marks the time at which the great religious strug- 
gle terminated. The war which followed was a war for the 
equilibrium of Europe. When, at length, the peace of 
Westphalia was concluded, it appeared, that the Church of 
Rome remained in full possession of a vast dominion, which 
in the middle of the preceding century she seemed to be on 
the point of losing. No part of Europe remained Protest- .. 
ant, except that part which had become thoroughly Protest- 
ant before the generation which heard Luther preach had 
passed away. 

Since that time there has been no religious war between 
Catholics and Protestants as such. In the time of Crem- 
well, Protestant England was united with Catholic France, 
then governed by a priest, against Catholic Spain. William 
the Third, the eminently Protestant hero, was at the head 
of a coalition which included many Catholic powers, and 
which was secretly favoured even by Rome, against the Ca- 
tholic Louis. In the time of Anne, Protestant England and 
Protestant Holland joined with Catholic Savoy and Catholig 
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Portugal, for the purpose of transferring the crown of Spai 
from one bigoted Catholic to another. 

The geographical frontier between the two religions has 
continued to run almost precisely where it ran at the closa 
of the Thirty Years’ War; nor has Protestantism given any 
proofs of that “expansive power” which has been ascribed 
to it. But the Protestant boasts, and most justly, that 
wealth, civilization, and intelligence have increased far more 
on the northern than on the southern side of the boundary ; 
that countries so little favoured by nature as Scotland and 
_ Prussia are now among the most flourishing and best go- 
verned portions of the world—while the marble palaces of 
Genoa are deserted—while banditti infest the beautiful 
shores of Campania—while the fertile sea-coast of the Pon- 
tifical State is abandoned to buffaloes and wild boars. It 
cannot be doubted, that since the sixteenth century, the 
Protestant nations—fair allowance being made for physical 
disadvantages—have made decidedly greater progress than 
their neighbours. ‘The progress made by those nations in 
which Protestantism, though not finally successful, yet 
maintained a long struggle, and left permanent traces, has 
generally been considerable. But when we come to the Ca- 
tholic Land, to the part of Europe in which the first spark 
of reformation was trodden out as soon as it appeared, and 
from which proceeded the impulse which drove Protestant- 
ism back, we find, at best, a very slow progress, and on the 
whole a retrogression. Compare Denmark and Portugal. 
When Luther began to preach, the superiority of the Po» 
tuguese was unquestionable. At present the superiority of 
the Danes is no less so. Compare Edinburgh and Florence. 
Kdinburgh has owed less to climate, to soil, and to the fos- 
tering care of rulers, than any capital, Protestant or Catho- 
lic. In all these respects, Florence has been singularly 
happy. Yet whoever knows what Florence and Edinburgh 
were in the generation preceding the Reformation, and what 
they are now, will acknowledge that some great cause has, 
during the last three centuries, operated to raise one part 
of the Kuropean family, and to depress the other. Com- 
pare the history of England and that of Spain during the 
last century. In arms, arts, sciences, letters, commerce, 
agriculture, the contrast is most striking. The distinction 
is not confined to this side of the Atlantic. The colonies 
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planted by England in America have immeasurably out. 
grown in power those planted by Spain. Yet we have ne 
reason to believe that, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the Castilian was in any respect inferior to the 
Englishman. Our firm belief is, that the North: owes it 
great civilization and prosperity chiefly to the moral effect 
of the Protestant Reformation; and that the decay of the 
Southern countries of Europe is to be mainly ascribed to 
the great Catholic revival. : 

About a hundred years after the final settlement of the 
boundary line between Protestantism and Catholicism, be- — 
gan to appear the signs of the fourth great peril of the 
Church of Rome. The storm which was now rising against 
her was of a very different kind from those which had pre- 
ceded it. Those who had formerly attacked her had ques- 
tioned only:a part of her doctrines. A school was now 
growing up which rejected the whole. The Albigenses, the 
Lollards, the Lutherans, the Calvinists, had a positive reli- 
gious system, and were strongly attached to it. The creed 
of the new sectaries was altogether negative. They took 
one of their premises from the Catholics, and one from the 
Protestar+s. From the former they borrowed the principle, 
that Catholicism was the only pure and genuine Christian- 
ity. With the latter they held that some parts.of the Ca- 
tholic system were contrary to reason. The conclusion was 
obvious., Two propositions, each of which separately is 
compatible with the most exalted piety, formed, when held 
in conjunction, the groundwork of a system of irreligion. 
The doctrine of Bossuet, that transubstantiation is affirmed 
in the Gospel, and the doctrine of Tillotson, that transub-. 
stantiation is an absurdity, when put together, produced by 
logical necessity the inferences of Voltaire. 

Had the sect which was rising at Paris been a sect of 
mere scoffers, it 1s very improbable that it would have lef 
deep traces of its existence in the institutions and manners 
of Europe. Mere negation—mere Epicurean infidelity, as 
Lord Bacon most justly observes—has never disturbed the 
peace of the world. It furnishes no motive for action. It 
inspires no enthusiasm. It has no missionaries, no cru- 
saders, no martyrs. Ifthe Patriarch of the Holy Philoso- 
phical Church had contented himself with making jokes 
about Saul’s asses and David’s wives, and with criticising 
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the poetry of Ezekiel in the-same narrow spirit in which he 
criticised that of Shakspeare, the Church would have had 
little to fear. But it is due to him and to his compeers to 
say, that the real secret of their strength lay in the truth 
which was mingled with their errors, and in the generous 
enthusiasm which was hidden under their fippancy. They 
were men who, with all their faults, moral and intellectual, 
sincerely and earnestly desired the improvement of the con- 
dition of the human race—whose blood boiled at the sight 
of cruelty and injustice—who made manful war, with every 
faculty which they possessed, on what they considered as 
abuses—and who on many signal occasions placed them- 
selves gallantly between the powerful and the oppressed. 
While they assailed Christianity with a rancour and an un- 
fairness disgraceful to men who call themselves philosophers, 
they yet had, in far greater measure than their opponents, 
that charity towards men of all classes and races which 
Christianity enjoins. Religious persecution, judicial tortur e, 
arbitrary imprisonment, the unnecessary multiplication of 
capital punishments, the delay andchicanery of tribunals, the 
exactions of farmers of the revenue, slavery, the slave trade, 
were the constant subjects of their lively satire and eloquent 
disquisitions. When an innocent man was broken on the 
wheel at Toulouse—when a youth, guilty only of an indis- 
cretion, was burned at Abbeville—when a brave officer, 
borne down by public injustice, was dragged, with a gag in 
his mouth, to die on the Place de Greve, a voice instantly 
went forth from the banks of Lake Leman, which made 
itself heard from Moscow to Cadiz, and which sentenced the 
unjust judges to the contempt and detestation of all Kurope. 
The really efficient weapons with which the philosophers 
assailed the evangelical faith were borrowed from the evan- 
gelical morality. The ethical and dogmatical parts of the 
Gospel were unhappily turned against each other. On the 
one side was a church boasting of the purity of a doctrine 
derived from the apostles; but disgraced by the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, by the murder of the best of kings, by 
the war of the Cevennes, by the destruction of Port-Royai. 
On the other side was a sect laughing at the Scriptures, 
shooting out the tongue at the sacraments, but ready to en- 
counter principalities and powers in the cause of justice, 
mercy, and toleration, ) 
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Irreligion, accidentally associated with philanthropy, tai- 
umphed for a time over religion accidentally associated with 
political and social abuses. Hverything gave way to the 
zeal and activity of the new reformers. In France, every 
man distinguished in letters was found in their ranks. 
Every year gave birth to works in which the fundamental 
principles of the Church were attacked with argument, in- 
vective, and ridicule. The Church made no defence, except 
by acts of power. Censures were pronounced—editions 
were seized—insults were offered to the remains of infidel 
writers; but no Bossuet, no Pascal, came forth to encounter 
Voltaire. There appeared not a single defence of the Catho- 
lic doctrine which produced any considerable effect, or which 
is now even remembered. A bloody and unsparing perse- 
cution, like that which put down the Albigenses, might have 
pui down the philosophers. But the time for De Montforts 
and Dominics had gone by. The punishments which the 
priests were still able to inflict were sufficient to irritate, but 
not sufficient to destroy. ‘The war was between power on 
the one side, and wit on the other; and the power was 
under far more restraint than the wit. Orthodoxy soon 
became a badge of ignorance and stupidity. It was as ne- 
cessary to the character of an accomplished man that he 
should despise the religion of his country, as thaf he should 
know his letters. The new doctrines spread rapidly through 
Christendom. Paris was the capital of the whole continent. 
French was everywhere the language of polite circles. The 
literary glory of Italy and Spain had departed. That of 
Germany had not yet dawned. The teachers of France 
were the teachers of Europe. ‘The Parisian opinions spread 
fast among the educated classes beyond the Alps; nor could 
the vigilance of the Inquisition prevent the contraband 
importation of the new heresy into Castile and Portugal. 
Governments—even arbitrary governments—saw with plea- 
sure the progress of this philosophy. Numerous reforms, 
generally laudable, sometimes hurried on without sufficient 
regard to time, to place, and to public feeling, showed the 
extent of its influence. The rulers of Prussia, of Russia, 
of Austria, and of many smaller states, were supposed to 
be among the initiated. 

The Church of Rome was still, in outward show, as stately 
and splendid as ever; but her foundation was undermined. No 
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‘state had quitted her communion, or confiscated her revenues ; 
_ but the reverence of the people was everywhere departing 
from tee! «3 

The first great warning stroke was the fall of that society 
which, in the conflict with Protestantism, had saved the 

Oatholic Church from destruction. The order of Jesus had 
never recovered from the injury received in the struggle 
with Port-Royal. It was now still more rudely assailed by 
the philosophers. Its spirit was broken ; its reputation was 
tainted. Insulted by all the men of genius in Europe, 
condemned by the civil magistrate, feebly defended by the 
chiefs of the hierarchy, it fell—and great was the fall of it. 

The movement went on with increasing speed. ‘The first 
generation of the new sect passed away. The doctrines 
of Voltaire were inherited and exaggerated by success- 
ors, who bore to him the same relation which the Ana- 
baptists bore to Luther, or the Fifth-Monarchy men to Pym. 
At length the Revolution came. Down went the old Church 
of France, with all its pomp and wealth. Some of its priests 
purchased a maintenance by separating themselves from 
Rome, and by becoming the authors of a fresh schism. 

Some, rejoicing in the new license, flung away their sacred 
vestments, proclaimed that their whole life had been an im- 
posture, insulted and persecuted the religion of which they 
had been ministers, and distinguished themselves even in 
the Jacobin Club and the Commune of Paris, by the excess 
of their. impudence and ferocity. Others, more faithful to 
their principles, were butchered by scores without a trial, 
drowned, shot, hung on lamp-posts. Thousands fled from 
their country to take sanctuary under the shade of hostile 
altars. The churches were closed; the bells were silent; 
the shrines were plundered; the silver crucifixes were 
melted down. Buffoons, dressed in copes and surplices, 
came dancing the carmagnole even to the bar of the Con- 
vention. The bust of Marat was substituted for the statues 
of the martyrs of Christianity. A prostitute, seated in state 
jn the chancel of Notre Dame, received the adoration of 
thousands, who exclaimed that at length; -for the first time, 
those ancient Gothic arches had resounded with the accents. 
of truth. The new unbelief was as intolerant as the old su- 
perstition. To show reverence for religion was to incur the 
suspicion of disaffection. It was not without 7mminent 
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danger that the priest baptised the infant, joined the hands 
of lovers, or listened to the confession of the dying. The 
absurd worship of the Goddess of Reason was, indeed, of 
short duration, but the deism of Robespierre and Lepaux 
was not less hostile to the Catholic faith than the atheism of 
Clootz and Chaumette. 

Nor were the calamities of the Church confined to France. 
The revolutionary spirit, attacked by all Europe, beat all 
Europe back, became conqueror in its turn, and, not satis- 
fied with the Belgian cities and the rich domains of the ~ 
spiritual electors, went raging over the Rhine and through 
the passes of the Alps. Throughout the whole of the'great 
war against Protestantism, Italy and Spain had been the 
base of the Catholic operations. Spain was now the obse- 
quious vassal of the infidels. Italy was subjugated by them. 
‘lo her ancient principalities succeeded the Cisalpine repub- 
lic, and the Ligurian republic, and the Parthenopean repub- 
lic. ‘The shrine of Loretto was stripped of the treasures 
piled up by the devotion of six hundred years. The con- 
vents of Rome were pillaged. The tricoloured flag floated 
on the top of the castle of St. Angelo. The successor of 
St. Peter was carried away captive by the unbelievers. He 
died a prisoner in their hands; and even the honours of 
sepulture were long withheld from his remains. 

It is not strange that in the year 1799, even sagacious ob- 
servers should have thought that, at length, the hour of the 
Church of Rome was come. An infidel power ascendant— 
the Pope dying in captivity—the most illustrious prelates 
of Trance living in a foreign country on Protestant alms—_ 
the noblest edifices which the munificence of former ages 
had consecrated to the worship of God, turned into temples of 
victory, or into banqueting-houses for political societies, or inte. 
Theophilanthropie chapels—such signs might well be sup- 
posed to indicate the approaching end of that long domination. 

But the end was not yet. Again doomed to death, the 
milk-white hind was stillfated not to die. Even before the 
funeral rites had been performed over the ashes of Pius the 
Sixth, a great reaction had commenced, which after the 
lapse of more than forty years appears to be still in progress. 
Anarchy had its day. A new order of things rose out of 
the confusion—new dynasties, new laws, new titles; and 
amidst them emerged the ancient religion. 
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The Arabs had a fable that the Great Pyramid was built 
- by antediluvian kings, and alone, of all the works of men, 
bore the weight of the flood. Such as this was the fate of 
the Papacy. It had been buried under the great inunda- 
tion ; but its deep foundations had remained unshaken ; and, 
when the waters abated, it appeared alone amidst the ruins 
of a world which had passed away. ‘The republic of Hol- 
land was gone, and the empire of Germany, and the Great 
Council of Venice, and the old Helvetian League, and the 
house of Bourbon, and the Parliaments and aristocracy of 
France. Europe was full of young creations—a French 
empire, a kingdom of Italy, a Confederation of the Rhine. 
Nor had the late events affected only territorial limits and 
political institutions. The distribution of property, the 
composition and spirit of scciety, had, through great part of 
Catholic Europe, undergone a complete change. But the 
unchangeable Church was still there. Some future his- 
torlan, as able and temperate as Professor Ranke, will, we 
hope, trace the progress of the Catholic revival of the nine- 
teenth century. We feel that we are drawing too near our 
own time; and that, if we go on, we shall be in danger of 
saying much which may be supposed to indicate, and which 
will certainly excite, angry feelings. We will, therefore, 
make only one observation, which, im our opinion, is de- 
serving of serious attention. 

During the eighteenth ecntury, the influence of the 
Church of Rome was constantly on the decline. Unbelief 
made extensive conquests in all the Catholic countries of 
Kurope, and in some countries obtained a complete ascen- 
dency. ‘The Papacy was at length brought so low as to be 
an object of derision to infidels, and of pity rather than of 
hatred to Protestants. During the nineteenth century, this 
fallen Church has been gradually rising from her depressed 
state, and reconquering her old dominion. No person who 
calmly reflects on what, within the last few years, has passed 
in Spain, in Italy, in South America, in Ireland, in the Ne- 
therlands, in Prussia, even in France, can doubt that her 
power over the hearts and minds of men is now greater than 
it was when the “Encyclopedia” and the ‘ Philosophical 
Dictionary” appeared. It is surely remarkable, that neither 
the mozal revolution of the eighteenth century, nor the mo- 
ral counter-revolution of the nineteenth, should, in any per- 
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ceptible degree, have added to the domain of Protestantism, 
During the former period, whatever was lost to Catholicism 
was lost also to Christianity; during the latter, whatever 
was regained by Christianity in Catholic countries, was re- 
gained also by Catholicism. We should naturally have ex- 
pected that many minds, on the way from superstition to 
infidelity, or on the way back from infidelity to superstition, 
would have stopped at an intermediate pomt. Between the 
doctrines taught in the schools of the Jesuits, and those 
which were maintained at the little supper parties of the 
Baron Holbach, there is a vast interval, im which the human 
mind, it should em, might find for itself some resting-place 
more satisfactory than either of the two extremes. And at 
the time of the Reformation, millions found such a resting- 
place. Whole nations then renounced Popery without ceas- 
ing to believe in a first cause, in a future life, or in the Di- 
vine authority of Christianity. In the last century, on the 
other hand, when a Catholic renounced his belief in the real 
presence, it was a thousand to one that he renounced his 
belief in the Gospel too; and when the reaction took place, 
with belief in the Gospel came back belief in the real 
presence. 

We by no means venture to deduce from these phenomena 
any general law: but we think it a most remarkable fact, 
that no Christian nation, which did not adopt the principles 
of the Reformation before the end of the sixteenth century, 
should ever have adopted them. Catholic communities have, 
since that time, become infidel and become Catholic again, 
but none has become Protestant. 

Here we close this hasty sketch of one of the most im- 
portant portions of the history of mankind. Our readers 
will have great reason to feel obliged to us if we have inte- 
rested them sufficiently to induce them to peruse Professor 
Ranke’s book. We wil. only caution them against the 
French translation—a performance which, in our opinion, 
is just as discreditable to the moral character of the person 
from whom it proceeds, as a false affidavit or a forged bill 
of exchange would have been; and advise them to study 
either the original, or the English version, in which the 
sense and spirit of the or’ iginal are admirably preserved 
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‘¢ Referre sermones Deorum et 
Magna modis tenuare parvis.” 
TIoRAcE. 


Yt HAVE thought it good to set down in writing a msmo- 
ravle debate, wherein I was a listener, and two men of 
pregnant parts and great reputation discoursers ; hoping that 
my friends will not be displeased to have a record both of 
the strange times through which I haye lived, and of the 
famous men with whom I have conversed. It chanced in 
the warm and beautiful spring of the year 1665, a little 
before the saddest summer that ever London saw, that I 
went to the Bowling-Greer of Piccadilly, whither at that 
time the best gentry made continual resort. There I met 
Mr. Cowley, who had lately left Barnelms. There was then 
a house preparing for him at Chertsey, and till it should be 
finished h> had come up for a short time to London, that 
he might urge a suit to his Grace of Buckingham touching 
certain lands of her majesty’s whereof he requested a lease. 
I had the honour to be familiarly acquainted with that 
worthy gentleman and most excellent poet, whose death 
hath been deplored with as general a consent of all powers 
that delight in the woods, or in verse, or in love, as was of 
old that of Daphnis or of Gallus. 

After some talk which it is not material to set down at 
-Jarge, concerning his suit and his vexations at the court, 
where indeed his honesty did him more harm than his parts 
could do him good, [ entreated him to dine with me at my 
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lodgings in the Temple, which he most courteously promised 
And that so eminent a guest might not lack a better enter. 
tainment than cooks or vintners can provide, I sent to the 
house of Mr. John Milton, in the Artillery Walk, to beg 
that he would also be my guest. For, though he had been 
secretary, first to the Council of State, and after that to the 
Protector, and Mr. Cowley had held the same post under 
Lord St. Albans in his banishment, I hoped, notwithstand- 
ing, that they would think themselves rather united by 
their common art than divided by their different factions. © 
And so indeed it proved. For while we sate at table they 
talked freely of many men-and things, as well ancient as 
modern, with much civility. Nay, Mr. Milton, who seldom 
tasted wine, both because of his. singular temperance, and 
because of his gout, did more than once pledge Mr. Cowley, 
who was indeed no hermit in diet. At last, being heated, 
Mr. Milton begged that I would open the windows. ‘ Nay,” 
said I, “if you desire fresh air and coolness, what should 
hinder us, as the evening is fair, from sailing an hour on 
the river?” To this they both cheerfully consented, and 
forth we walked, Mr. Cowley and I leading Mr. Milton 
between us, to the Temple Stairs. There we took a boat, 
and thence we rowed up the river. eee: 

The wind was pleasant;. the evening fine; the sky, the 
earth, and the water beautiful to look upon. But Mr. Cow- 
ley and I held our peace, and said nothing of the gay sights 
around us, lest we should too feelingly remind Mr. Milton 
of his calamity; whereof, however, he needed no monitor, 
for soon he said, sadly, ‘‘Ah, Mr. Cowley, you are a happy - 
man. What would I now give for one more look at the 
sun, and the waters, and the gardens of this fair city ?” 

‘7 know not,” said Mr. Cowley, “‘ whether we ought not 
rather to envy you for that which makes you to envy others ; 
and that especially in this place, where all eyeg which are 
not closed in blindness ought to become fountains of tears. 
What can we look upon which is not a memorial of change 
and sorrow, of fair things vanished, and evil things done? 
When I see the gate of Whitehall, and the stately pillars 
of the Banqueting House, I cannot choose but think of 
what I have seen there in former days, masques and pageants, 
and dances, and smiles, and the waving of graceful 
heads, and the bounding of delicate feet. And then I turn 
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to thoughts of other things, which even to remember makes 
_ me blush and weep ;—of the great black scaffold, and the 
axe and the block, which were placed before those very 
windows; and the voice seems to sound in mine ears, the 
lawless and terrible voice which cried out that the head of 
a king was the head of a traitor. There stands Westminster 
Hall, which who can look upon and not tremble to think 
how time, and change, and death confound the councils of 
the wise, and beat down the weapons of the mighty ? How 
have I seen it surrounded with tens of thousands of peti- 
tioners crying for justice and privilege! How have I heard 
it shake with fierce and proud words, which made the hearts 
of the people to burn within them! Then it is blockaded 
by dragoons and cleared by pikemen. And they who have 
conquered their master go forth trembling at the word of 
their servant. And yet a little while, and the usurper 
comes forth from it, in his robe of ermine, with the golden 
staff in one hand and the Bible in the other, amidst the 
roaring of the guns and the shouting of the people. And 
yet again a little while, and the doors are thronged with 
multitudes in black, and the hearse and the plumes come 
forth, and the tyrant is borne, in more than royal pomp, to 
a royal sepulchre. A few days more, and his head is fixed 
to rot on the pinnacles of that very hall where he sat on a 
throne in his life, and lay in state after his death. When 
I think on all these things, to look round me makes me sad 
u heart. True it is that God hath restored to us our old 
laws, and the rightful line of our kings. Yet, how I know 
not, but it seems to me that something is wanting,—that 
our court hath not the old gravity, nor our people the old 
loyalty. These evil times, like the great deluge, have over- 
whelmed and confused all earthly things. And, even as 
those waters, though at last they abated, yet, as the leaned 
write, destroyed all trace of the Garden of Eden, so that 
its place hath never yet been found, so hath this opening 
of all the floodgates of political evil effaced all marks of the 
ancient political paradise.” 

‘Sir, by your favour,” said Mr. Milton, “though, from 
many circumstances both of body and fortune, I might 
plead fairer excuses for despondency than yourself, I yet 
look not so sadly either on the past or on the future. Tha 

deluge hath passed over this our nation I deny not. But 
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I hold it not to be such a deluge as that of which yor 
speak, but rather a blessed flood, like those of the Nile, 
which in its overflow doth indeed wash away ancient land- 
marks, and confound boundaries, and sweep away dwellings, 
yea, doth give birth to many foul and dangerous reptiles. 
Yet hence is the fulness of the granary, the beauty of the 
garden, the nurture of all living things. 2 

“‘T remember well, Mr. Cowley, what you have said con- 
cerning these things in your Discourse of the Government 
of Oliver Cromwell, which my friend Elwood read to me— 
last year. ‘Truly, for elegance and rhetoric, that essay is 
to be compared with the finest tractates of Isocrates and 
Cicero. But neither that nor any other book, nor events 
which with other men have, more than any book, weight 
and authority, have altered my opinion that, of all the as- 
semblies that ever were in this world, the best and the most 
useful was our Long Parliament. I speak not this as wish- 
ing to provoke debate, which neither yet do I decline.” 

Mr. Cowley was, as I could see, a little netiled. Yet, as 
he was a man of a kind disposition and a most refined 
courtesy, he puta force to himself, and answered, with more 
vehemence and quickness, indeed, than was his wont, yet 
not uncivilly. ‘Surely, Mr. Milton, you speak not as you 
think. JI am indeed one of those who believe that God 
hath reserved to himself the censure of kings, and that their 
crimes and oppressions are not to be resisted by the hands 
of their subjects. Yet can L-easily find excuse for the vio- 
lence of such,as are stung to madness by grievous tyranny. 
But what shall we say for these men? Which of their 
just demands was not granted? Which even of their cruel 
and unreasonable requisitions, so as it were not inconsistent 
with all law and order, was refused? Had they not sent 
Strafford to the block and Laud to the Tower? Had they 
not destroyed the Courts of the High Commission and the 
Star-Chamber? Had they not reversed the proceedings 

‘confirmed by the voices of the judges of England in the 
matter of ship-money? Had they not taken from the king 
his ancient and most lawful power touching the order of 
knighthood? Had they not provided that, after their dis- 
solution, triennial parliaments should be holden, and that 
their own power should continue till of their great conde- 
peension they should be pleased to resign it themselves? 
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What more could they ask? Was it not enough that they 
‘ had taken from their king all his oppressive powers, and 
many that were most salutary? Was it not enough that ~ 
they had filled his council-board with his enemies, and his 
prisons with his adherents? Was it not enough that they 
had raised a furious multitude to shout and swagger daily 
under the very windows of his royal palace? Was it not 
enough that they had taken from him the most blessed pre- 
rogative of princely mercy; that, complaining of intole- 
rance themselves, they had denied all toleration to others ; 
that they had urged against forms scruples childish as those 
of any formalist ; that they had persecuted the least rem- 
nant of the Popish rites with the fiercest bitterness of the 
Popish spirit? Must they besides all this have full power 
to command his armies and to massacre his friends ? 

“For military command, it was never known in any 
monarchy, nay, in any well ordered republic, that it was 
committed to the debates of a large and unsettled assembly. 
For their other requisition, that he should give up to their 
vengeance all who had defended the rights of his crown, 
his honour must have been ruined if he had complied. Is 
it not therefore plain that they desired these things only in 
order that, by refusing, his majesty might give them a pre- 
tence for war? 

‘Men have often risen up against fraud, against cruelty, 
against rapine. But when before was it known that con- 
cessions were met with importunities, graciousness with 
insults, the open palm of bounty with the clenched fist of 
malice? Was it like trusty delegates of the Commons of 
England and faithful stewards of their liberty and their 
wealth, to engage them for such causes in civil war, which, 
both to liberty and to wealth, is of all things the most 
hostile? Evil indeed must be the disease which is not more 
tolerable than such a medicine. Those who, even to savea 
' nation from tyrants, excite it to civil war, do in general but 
minister to it the same miserable kind of relief wherewith 

the wizards of Pharaoh mocked the Egyptian. We read 

that when Moses had turned their waters into blood, those 

impious magicians, intending not benefit to the thirsting 

people, but vain and emulous ostentation of their own art, 

did themselves also change into blood the water which the 

plague had spared. Such sad comfort do those who stir uy 
44 
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war minister to the oppressed. But here where was the 
oppression? What was the favour which had not been 
granted? What was the evil which had not been re. 
moved? What further could they desire?’ 

“These questions,” said Mr. Milton, austerely, ‘have 
indeed often deceived the ignorant, but that Mr. Cowley 
should have been so beguiled, 1 marvel. You ask what 
more the Parliament could desire? I will answer you in 
one word, security. What are votes, and statutes, and re- 
solutions? They have no eyes to sce, no hands to strike 
and avenge. They must have some safeguard from with- 
out. Many things, therefore, which in themselves were 
peradventure hurtful, was this Parliament constrained to 
ask, lest otherwise good laws and precious rights should be 
without defence. Nor did they want a great : and signal ex- 
ample of this danger. I need not remind you that, many 
years before, the tyro houses had presented to the king the 
Petition of Right, wherein were set down all the most valua- 
ble privileges ‘of the people of this realm. Did not Charles 
accept it? Did he not declare it to be law? Was it not 
as fully enacted as ever were any of those bills of the Long * 
Parliament concerning which you spoke? And were those 
privileges therefore enjoyed more fully by the people? No: 
the king did from that time redouble his oppressions as if 
_to avenge himself for the shame of having been compelled 
to renounce them, Then were our estates laid under shame- 
ful impositions, our houses ransacked, our bodies imprisoned. 
Then was the steel of the hangman blunted with mangling 
the ears of harmless men. ‘Then our very minds were fet- 
tered, and the iron entered into our souls. ‘Then we were 
‘compelled to hide our hatred, our sorrow, and our scorn, to 
Jaugh with hidden faces at the mummery of Laud, to curse 
under our breath the tyranny of Wentworth. Of old time 
it was well and nobly said by one of our kings, that an Kng- 
lishman ought to be free as his thoughts. Our prince re- 
versed the maxim; he strove to make our thoughts as much 
slaves as ourselves. ‘To sneer at a Romish pageant, to mis- 
call a lord’s crest, were crimes for which there was no mercy. © 
These were all the fruits which we gathered from those ex- 
cellent laws of the former Parliament, from these solemn 
promises of the king. Were we to ’be. deceived again ? 
Were we again to g’ve subsidies, and receive nothing but 
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promises? Were we again to make wholesome statutes, 
, and then leave them to be broken daily and hourly, until 
the oppressor should have squandered another supply, and 
should be ready for another perjury? You ask what they 
could desire which he had not already granted. Let me ask 
of you another question. What pledge could be given which 
he had not already violated? Fyrom the first year of his 
reign, whenever he had need of the purses of his Commons 
to support the revels of Buckingham or the processions of 
Laud, he had assured them, that as he was a gentleman and 
a king, he would sacredly preserve their rights. He had 
pawned those solemn pledges, and pawned them again and 
again; but when had he redeemed them? ‘Upon my 
faith,’—‘ Upon my sacred word, —‘ Upon the honour of a 
prince,’—came so easily from his lips and dwelt so short a 
time on his mind, that they were as little to be trusted as 
the ‘ By these hilts’ of an Alsatian dicer. 

“Therefore it is that I praise this Parliament for what 
else I might have condemned. If what he had granted had 
been granted graciously and readily, if what he had before 
promised had been faithfully observed, they could not be 
defended. It was because he had never yielded the worst 
abuse without a long struggle, and seldom without a large 
bribe; it was because he “had no sooner disentangled him- 
self from his troubles than he forgot his promises; and, 
more like a villanous huckster than a great king, kept both 
the prerogative and the large price which had been paid to 
him to forego it; it was because of these things that it was 
necessary and just to bind with forcible restraints one who 
could be bound neither by law nor honour. Nay, even 
while he was making those very concessions of which you 
speak, he betrayed his deadly hatred against the people and 
their friends. Not only did he, contrary to all that ever 
was deemed lawful in England, order that members of the 
Commons House of Parliament should be impeached: of 
high treason at the bar of the Lords; thereby violating both 
the trial by jury and the privileges of the House; but, not 
content with breaking the law “by his ministers, he went 
himself armed to assail it. In the birth-place and sanctuary 
of freedom, in the House itself, nay, in the very chair of 
the Speaker, placed for the protection of free speech and 
privilege, he sat, rolling his eyes round the benches, search: 
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ing for those whose blood he desired, and singling out his 
opposers to the slaughter. This most foul ‘utrage fails. 
Then again for the old arts. Then come gracious messages. 
Then come courteous speeches. Then is again mortgaged 
his own forfeited honour. He will never again violate the 
laws. He will respect their rights as if they were his own. 
He pledges the dignity of his crown ; that crown which had — 
been committed to him for the weal of his people, and which 
he never named, but that he might the more easily delude 
and oppress them. 

“The power of the sword, I grant you, was not one to be > 
permanently possessed by parliament. Neither did that par- 
liament demand it as a permanent possession. They asked it 
only for temporary security. Nor can I see on what condi- 

ions they could safely make peace with that false and wicked 
king, save such as would deprive him of all power to injure. 

‘“ Hor civil war, that it is an evil I dispute not. But that 
it is the greatest of evils, that I stoutly deny. It doth 
indeed appear to the misjudging to be a worse calamity 
than bad government, because its miseries are collected to-- 
gether within a short space and time, and may easily at one 
view be taken in and perceived. But the misfortunes of 
nations ruled by tyrants, being distributed over many centu- 
ries, and many places, as they are of greater weight and 
number, so are they of less display. When the devil of 
tyranny hath gone into the body politic he departs not but 
with struggles, and foaming, and great convulsions. Shall 
he, therefore, vex it for ever, lest, in going out, he for a mo- 
ment tear and rend it? ‘Truly this argument touching the . 
evils of war would better become my friend Elwood, or some 
other of the people called Quakers, than a courtier and a ca- 
valier. It applies no more to this war than to all others, 
as well foreign as domestic, and, in this war, no more to the 
houses than to the king; nay not so much, since he by a 
little sincerity and moderation might have rendered that 
needless which their duty to God and man then enforced 
them to do.” 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Milton,” said Mr. Cowley, “TI grieve 
to hear you speak thus of that good king. Most unhappy 
mdeed he was, in that he reigned at a time when the spirit of 
the then living generation was for freedom, and the precedents 
of former ages for prerogative. His case was like to that of 
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Christopher Columbus, when he sailed forth on an unknown 
’ ocean, and found that the compass whereby he shaped his 
course had shifted from the north pole whereto before it had 
constantly pointed. So it was with Charles. His compass 
varied, and therefore he could not tack aright. -If he had 
been an absolute king he would, doubtless, like Titus Ves- 
pasian, have been called the delight of the human race. If 
he had been a Doge of Venice, or a Stadtholder of Hoi- 
land, he would never have outstepped the laws. But he 
lived when our government had neither clear definitions nor 
strong sanctions. Let, therefore, his faults be ascribed to 
the time. Of his virtues the praise is his own. 

‘Never was there a more gracious prince, or a more 
proper gentleman. In every pleasure he was temperate, in 
conversation mild and grave, in friendship constant, to his ser- 
vants liberal, to his queen faithful and loving, in battle 
brave, In sorrow and captivity resolved, in death most chris- 
tian and forgiving. 

‘“‘For his oppressions, let us look at the former history 
ofthisrealm. James was never accounteda tyrant. Hliza- 
beth is esteemed to have been the mother of her people. 
Were they less arbitrary? Did they never lay hands on the 
purses of their subjects but by Act of Parliament? Did 
they never confine insolent and disobedient men but in due 
course of law? Wasthe Court of Star-Chamber less active ? 
Were the ears of libellers more safe? I pray you, let not 
King Charles be thus dealt with. It was enough that in 
his life he was tried for an alleged breach of laws which 
none had never heard named till they were discovered for 
hig destruction. Jiet not his fame be treated as was his 
sacred and anointed body. Let not his memory be tried by 
principles found out ex post facto. Let us not judge by 
the spirit of one generation a man whose disposition had 
been formed by the temper and fashion of another.” 

‘“‘ Nay, but conceive me, Mr. Cowley,” said Mr. Milton, 
“jnasmuch as, at the beginning of his reign, he imitated 
those who had governed before him, I blame him not. To 
expect that kings will, of their own free choice, abridge their 
prerogative, were argument of but slender wisdom. What- 
eyer, therefore, lawless, unjust, or cruel, he either did or 
permitted during the first years of his reign, [pass by. But 
for what was done after that he had solemnly given his eon. 
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sent to the Petition of Right, where shall we find defence ? 
Let it be supposed, which yet I concede not, that the tyranny 
of his father and of Queen Elizabeth had been no less rigor+ 
ous than was his. But had his father, had that queen 
sworn, like him, to abstain from those rigours? Had they, 
like him, for good and valuable considerations, aliened their . 
hurtful prerogatives? Surely not: for whatever excuse — 
you can plead for him, he had wholly excluded himself. 
The borders of countries, we know, are mostly the seats of 
perpetual wars and tumults. It was the same with the un- 
defined frontiers, which of old separated pris vilege and. pre- 
rogative. They were the debatable land of our polity. It 
was no marvel if, both on the one side and on the other, 
inroads were often made. But when treaties have been 
concluded, spaces measured, lines drawn, landmarks set 
up, that ‘which before might pass for innocent error or 
just reprisal, beeomes robbery, perjury, deadly sin. He 
knew not, you say, which of his powers were founded on an- 
cient law, and which only on vicious example. Buthad he 
not read the Paition of Right’ Had not proclamation 
been made from his throne ; Soit fatt comme tl est destre ? 

‘“‘ For his private virtues they are beside the question. 
Remember you not,” and Mr. Milton smiled, but somewhat 
sternly, “what Dr. Caius saith in the Merry Wives of 
Shakespeare? ‘ What shall the honest man do in my closet ? 
There is no honest man that shall come in my closet.’ 
Even so say I. There is no good man who shall make us 
his slaves. If he break his word to his people, is it a suffi- 
cient defence that he keeps it to his companions? If he 
oppress and extort all day, shall he be held blameless be- 
cause he prayeth at night and morning? If he be insatia- 
ble in plunder and revenge, shall we pass it by because in 
meat and drink he is temperate? If he have lived like a 
tyrant, shall he be forgotten because he hath died like a 
martyr ? 

“He was a man, as I think, who had such a semblance 
of virtues as might make his vices most dangerous. He 
was nota tyrant after our wonted English model. The 
second Richard and the second and fourth Edwards, and 
the eighth Harry, were men profuse, gay, boisterous ; lovers 
of women and of wine, of no outward sanctity or gravity. 
Sharles was aruler after the Italian fashion ; grave, de- . 
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roure, of a solemn carriage, and sober dict ; ; as constant at 
| prayers as a priest, as heedless of oaths as an atheist.” 

Mr. Cowley answered somewhat sharply: “I am sorry, 
sir, to hear you speak thus. I had hoped that the vehe- 
mence of spirit which was caused by these violent times had 
now abated. Yet sure, Mr. Milton, whatever you may 
think of the character of King Charles, you will not still 
justify his murder.” | 

“Sir,” said’ Mr. Milton, “1 must have been of a hard 
and strange nature, if the vehcmence which was imputed to 
me in my younger days had not been diminished by the afilic- 
tions wherewith it has pleased Almighty God to chasten 
mine age. I will not now defend all that [ may heretofore have 
written. But this I say, that I perccive not wherefore 
a king should be exempted from all punishment. Is it just 
that where most is given least should be required? or po- 
litic, that where there is the greatest power to injure there 
should be no danger to restrain? But, you will Bay, there 
is no such law. Such a law there is. There is the law of 
seli-preservation written by God himself on our hearts. 
There is the primal compact and bond of society, not graven 
on stone, nor sealed with wax, nor put down on parchment, 
nor set forth in any express form of words by men when of 
old they came together; but implied in the very act that 
they came together, presupposed in all subsequent law, not 
to be repealed by any authority, not invalidated by being 
omitted in any code ; inasmuch as from thence are all codes 
and all authority. 

‘“‘ Neither do [ well see wherefore you cavaliers, and, in- 
deed, many of us whom you merrily call Roundheads, ‘dis- 
tineuish between those who fought against King Charles, 
and specially after the second commission given to Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, and those who condemned him to death. Sure, 
if his person were inviolable, it was as wicked to lift the 
sword against it at Naseby as the axe at Whitehall. If his 
life might justly be taken, why not in course of trial as well 
as by right of war ? 

“Thus much in general as touching the right. But for 
the execution of King Charles in particular, I will not now 
undertake to defend it. Death is inflicted, not that the cul- 
prit may die, but that the state may be thereby advantaged. 
And, from all that I know, I think that the death of King 
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Charles hath more hindered than advanced the liberties of . 
England. 

‘First, he left an heir.. He was in captivity. The heir 
was in freedom. He was odious to the Scots. The heir 
was. favoured by them. To kill the captive, therefore, 
whereby the heir, in the apprehension of all royalists, be- 

came forthwith king; what was it in truth but to set their 
captive free, and to give him besides other great advantages? 

‘Next, it was a deed most odious to the people, and not 
only to your party, but to many among ourselves; and as it 
is perilous for any government to outrage the public opinion, 
so most was it perilous for a government which had ‘from 
that opinion alone its birth, its nurture, and its defence. 

“Yet, doth not this properly belong to our dispute; nor 
can these faults be justly charged upon that most renowned 
Parliament.’ For, as you know, the high court of justice 
was not established until the House had been purged of 
such members as were adverse to the army, and brought 
wholly under the control of the chief officers.” 

“© And who,” said Mr. Cowley, “levied the army? Who 
commissioned those officers? Was not the fate of the Com- 
mons as justly deserved as was that of Diomedes, who was 
devoured by those horses whom he had himself_taught to 
feed on the flesh and blocd of men? How could they hope 
that others would respect laws which they themselves in- 
sulted; that swords which had been drawn against the pre- 
rogatives of the king would be put up at an ordinance of 
the Commons? It was believed of old, that there were 
some devils easily raised, but never to be laid; insomuch, - 
that if a magician called them up, he should be forced to 
find them always some employment; for, though they would 
do all his bidding, yet, if he left them but for one moment 
without some work of evil to perform, they would turn their 
claws against himself. Such a fiend is an army. They who 
evoke it cannot dismiss it. They are at once its masters and 
its slaves. Let them not fail to find for it task after task 
of blood and rapine. Let them not leave it for a moment 
in repose, lest it tear them in pieces. 

“Thus was it with this famous assembly. They formed 
a force which they could neither govern nor resist. They 
made it powerful. They made it fanatical. As if military 
insolence were not of itself sufficiently dangerous, they 
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heightened it with spiritual pride,—they encouraged their 
soldiers to rave from the tops of tubs against the men of 
Belial, till every trooper thought himself a prophet. They 
taught them to abuse popery, till every drummer fancied 
that he was as infallible as a pope. 

‘Then it was that religion changed her nature. She was 
no longer the parent of arts and letters, of wholesome know- 
ledge, of innocent pleasures, of blessed household smiles. 
In their place came sour faces, whining voices, the chatter- 
ing of fools, the yells of madmen. Then men fasted from 
meat and drink, who fasted not from bribes and blood. 
Then men fr owned at stage-plays, who smiled at massacres. 
Then men preached against painted faces, who felt no re- 
morse for their own most painted lives. Religion had been 
a pole-star to light and to guide. It was now more like to 
that ominous star in the book of the Apocalypse, which fell 
from heaven upon the fountains and rivers, and changed 
them into wormwood; for even so did it descend from its 
high and celestial dwelling-place to plague this earth and to 
turn into bitterness all that was sweet, and into poison all 
that was nourishing. 

“Therefore it was not stra ange that such things should 
follow. They who had closed the barriers of London against 
the king could not defend them against their own creatures. 
They who had so stoutly cried “for privilege, when thai 
prince, most unadvisedly no doubt, came among them to 
demand their members, durst not wag their fingers when 
Oliver filled their hall with soldiers, gave their mace to a 
corporal, put their keys in his pocket, and drove them forth 
with base terms, borrowed half from the conventicle and 
half from the ale-house. Then were we, like the trees of 
the forest in holy writ, given over to the rule of the bram- 
ble; then from the basest of the shrubs came forth the fire 
which devoured the Cedars of Lebanon. We bowed down 
before a man of mean birth, of ungraceful demeanour, of 
stammering and most vulgar utterance, of scandalous and 
notorious hypocrisy. Our “laws were made and unmade at 
his pleasure; the constitution of our Parliaments changed 
by his writ and proclamation; our persons imprisoned; our 
property plundered ; our lands and houses overrun with sol- 
diers; and the great charter itself was but argument for a 
scurrilous jest; and for all this we may thank that Parlia- 
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‘ment; for never, unless they had so violently shaken the 
vessel, could such foul dregs have risen to the top.” 

Then answered Mr. Milton: “What you have now said 
comprehends so great a number of subjects, that it would 
require, not an evening’s sail on the Thames, but rather a 


voyage to the Indies, accurately to treat of all; yet, in as few 


words as I may, I will explain my sense of these matters, 
“First, as to the army. An army, as you have well set 
forth, is always a weapon dangerous to those who use It ; 
yet he who falls « among thieves spares not to fire his musque- 
toon because he may be slain if it burst in his hand... Nor 
must states refrain from defending themselves, lest their 


defenders should at last turn against them. Nevertheless, 


against this danger statesmen should carefully provide ; and 
that they may do so, they should take especial ‘care that 
neither the officers nor the soldiers do forget that they are 
also citizens. I do believe that the English army would 
have continued to obey the Parliament with all duty, but 
for one act, which, as it was in intention, in seeming, and in 
immediate effect, ‘worthy to be compared with the most 
famous in history, so was it, in its final consequence, most 
injurious. LI speak of that ordinance called the self-denying, 
and of the new model of the army. By those measures the 
Commons gave up the command ef their forces into the 
hands of men who were not of themselves. Hence, doubt- 
less, derived no small honour to that noble assembly, which 
sacrificed to the hope of public good the assurance of private 
advantage. And, as to the conduct of the war, the scheme 


prospered, Witness the battle of Naseby, and the memo- 


rable exploits of Fairfax in the west; but thereby the 
~ Parliament lost that hold on the soldiers and that power to 
control them, which they retained while every regiment was 
commanded by their own members. Politicians there be. 
who would wholly divide the legislative from the executive 
power. In the golden age this may have succeeded ; in the 
millennium it may succeed again. But where great armies 
and great taxes are required, there the executive govern- 
ment must always hold a great authority, which authority, 
that it may not oppress and destroy the legislature, must be 
in some manner blended with it. The leaders of foreign 
mercenaries have always been most dangerous to a country. 
The officers of native armies, deprived of the civil privileges 
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of other men, are as much to be feared. This was the great 
error of that parliament, and though an error it were, it was 
an error generous, virtuous, and more to be deplored than 
censured. 

«< Hence came the power of the army and its leaders, and 
especially of that most famous leader, whom both in our 
conversation to-day, and in that discourse whereon I before 
touched, you have, in my poor opinion, far too roughly 
handled. Wherefore you speak contemptibly of his parts 
I know not; but I suspect that you are not free from the 
error common to studious and speculative men. Because 
Oliver was an ungraceful orator, and never said, either in 
public or private, anything memorable, you will have it that 
he was of a mean capacity. Sure this is unjust. iiigents men 
have there been ignorant of letters, without wit, without 
eloquence, who yet had the wisdom to devise, and the 
courage to perform that which they lacked language to 
explain. Such men often, in troubled times, have worked 
out the deliverance of nations and their own greatness, not 
by logic, not by rhetoric, but by wariness in success, by 
calmness in danger, by fierce and stubborn resolution in all 
adversity. ‘The hearts of men are their books; events are 
their tutors; great actions are their eloquence; and such a 
one, in my judgment, was his late Highness, who, if none 
were to treat his name scornfully now, who shook not at the 
sound of it while he lived, would, by very few, be mentioned 
otherwise than with reverence. His own deeds shall avouch 
him for a great statesman, a great soldier, a true lover of 
his country, a merciful and generous conqueror. 

‘Wor his faulis, let us reflect that they who seem to lead 
are oftentimes most constrained to follow. They who will 
mix with men, and specially they who will govern them, 
must, in many things, obey them. They who will yield to 
no such conditions may be hermits, but cannot be generals 
and statesmen. If a man will walk straight forward with- 
out turning to the right or to the left, he must walk in a 
desert, and not in Cheapside. Thus was he enforced to do 
many things which jumped not with his inclination nor 
made for his honour; because the army, on which alone he 
could depend for rower and hfe, might not otherwise be 
contented. And I for mine own part, marvel less that he 
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sometimes was fain to indulge their violence than that he 
could so often restrain it. 

“In that he dissolved the parliament, I praise him. It 
then was so diminished in numbers, as well by the death as 
by the exclusion of members, that it was no longer the same 
assembly; and if at that time it had made itself perpetual, 
we should have been governed, not by an English House of 
Commons, but by an Venetian Council. | 

“Tf in his following rule he overstepped the laws, I pity 
rather than condemn him. He may be compared to that 
Meeandius of Samos, of whom Herodotus saith, in his Thalia, — 
that wishing to be of all men the most just, he was not 
able ; for after the death of Polycrates he offered freedom to 
the people, and not till certain of them threatened to call 
him to a reckoning for what he had formerly done, did he 
change his purpose, and make himself a tyrant, lest he 
should be treated as a criminal. 

“‘ Such was the case of Oliver. He gave to his country 
a form of government so free and admirable, that, in near 
six thousand years, human wisdom hath never devised any 
more excellent contrivance for human happiness. To him- 
self he reserved so little power that it would searcely haye 
sufficed for his safety, and it isa marvel that it could suffice 
for his ambition. When, after that, he found that the 

members of his Parliament disputed his right even to that 
small authority which he had kept, when he might have 
kept all, then indeed I own that he began to govern by the 
sword those who would not suffer him to govern by the law. 


“But for the rest, what sovereign was ever more princely . 


in pardoning injuries, in conquering enemies, in extending 
the dominions and the renown of his people? What sea, 
what shore did he not mark with imperishable memorials 
of his friendship or his vengeance? ‘The gold of Spain, the 
steel of Sweden, the ten thousand sails of Holland, availed 
nothing against him. While every foreign state trembled at 
our arms, we sat secure from all assault. War, which often 
so strangely troubles both husbandry and commerce, never 
silenced the song of our reapers. or the sound of our looms. 
Justice was equally administered ; God was freely worshipped. 

“Now look at that which we have taken in exchange, 
With the restored king have come over to us vices of every 
sort, and most the basest and most shameful—lust, without 
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love—servitude, without loyalty,—foulness of speech—dis. 
‘honesty of dealing—grinning contempt of all things good 
and generous. ‘The throne is surrounded by men whom the 
former Charles would have spurned from his footstool. 
The altar is served by slaves whose knees are supple to every 
being but God. Rhymers, whose books the hangman should 
burn, panders, actors, and buffoons, these drank a health 
and threw a main with the king; these have stars on their 
breasts and gold sticks in their hands; these shut out from 
his presence the best and bravest of those who bled for his 
house. Even so doth God visit those who know not how to 
value freedom. He gives them over to the tyranny which 
they have desired, ‘Iva navees ENAVE OVT AL Baoranos.” 

“7 will not,” said Mr. Cowley, “ dispute with you on this 
argument. Butif it be as you say, how can you maintain that 
Mngland hath been so greatly advantaged by the rebellion ?” 

“ Understand me rightly, sir,” said Mr. Milton. “ This 
nation is not given over to slavery and-vice. We tasted, 
indeed, the fruits of liberty before they had well ripened. 
Their flavour was harsh and bitter, and we turned from them 
with loathing to the sweeter poisons of servitude. This is 
but fora time. England is sleeping on the lap of Dalilah, 
traitorously chained, hut not yet shorn of strength. Let 
the cry be once heard—the Philistines be upon thee; and at 
once that sleep will be broken, and those chains will be as 
flax in the fire. The great Parliament hath left behind it in 
our hearts and minds a hatred of tyrants, a just knowledge 
of our rights, a scorn of vain and deluding names; and that 
the revellers of Whitchall shall surely find. The sun is 
darkened, but it is only for a moment: it is but anveclipse ; 
though all birds of evil omen have begun to scream, and all 
ravenous beasts have gone forth to prey, thinking it to be 
midnight. Wo to them if they be abroad when the rays 
again shine forth. 

“The king hath judged ill. Had he been wise he would 
lave remembered that he owed his restoration only to con- 
fusions which had wearied us out, and made us eager for re- - 
pose. He would have known that the folly and perfidy of 
a prince would restore to the good old cause many hearts 
which had been alienated thence by the turbulence of fac- 
tions; for, if I know aught of history, or of the heart of 
rian, he will soon learn that the last champion of the peo- 
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ple was not destroyed when he murdered Vane, nor seduced 
when he beguiled Fairfax.” 

Mr. Cowley seemed to me not to take much amiss what 
Mr. Milton had said touching that thankless court, which 
had indeed but poorly requited his own good service. He 
only said, therefore, “Another rebellion! Alas! alas! 
Mr. Milton. If there be no choice but between despotism 
and anarchy, I prefer despotism.” 

‘‘Many men,” said Mr. Milton, “have floridly and in- 
geniously compared anarchy and despotism ; but they who 
so amuse themselves do but look at separate parts of that 
which is truly one great whole. Hach is the cause and the 
effect of the other ;—the evils of either are the evils of both. 
Thus do states move on in the same eternal cycle, which, 
from the remotest point, brings them back again to the 
same sad starting-post: and till both those who govern and 
those who obey shall learn and mark this great truth, men 
ean expect little through the future, as they have known 
little through the past, save vicissitude of extreme eyils, 
alternately producing and produced. 

«¢ When will rulers learn, that where liberty is not, secu- 
rity and order can never be? We talk of absolute power, 
but all power hath limits, which, if not fixed by the mode- 
ration of the governors, will be fixed by the force of the 
governed. Sovereigns may send their opposers to dungeons; 
they may clear out a senate-house with soldiers ; they may 
enlist armies of spies ; they may hang scores of the disaffected 
in chains at every cross-toad ; but what power shall stand 
in that frightful time when yebellion hath become a less 
evil than endurance? Who shall dissolve that terrible tri- 
bunal, which, in the hearts of the oppressed, denounces 
against the oppr2ssor the doom of its wild justice? Who 
shall repeal the law of self-defence? What arms or dis- 
cipline shall resist the strength of famine and despair? 
How often were the ancient Crsars dragved from their 
golden palaces, stripped of their purple robes, mangled, 
stoned, defiled with filth, pierced with hooks, hurled imto 
the Tiber! How often have the Fastern Sultans perished 
by the sabres of their own Janissaries, or the bow-strings 
of their own mutes! For no power which is not limited 
by laws can ever be protected by them. Small, therefore, 
is the wisdom of those who would fly to servitude as if it 
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_ were a refuge from commotion; for anarchy is the sure con- 
sequence of tyranny. That governments may be safe, 
nations must be free. Their passions must have an outlet 
provided, lest they make one. 

“When I was at Naples, I went with Signor Manso, a 
gentleman of excellent parts and breeding, who had been 
the intimate friend of that famous poet Torquato Tasso, to 
see the burning mountain Vesuvius. I wondered how the 
peasants could venture to dwell so fearlessly and cheerfully 
on its sides, when the lava was flowing from its summit, 
but Manso smiled, and told me that when the fire descends 
freely they retreat before it without haste or fear. They 
can tell how fast it will move, and how far; and they know, 
moreover, that though it may work some litile damage, it 
will soon cover the fields over which it hath passed with rich 
vineyards and sweet flowers. But when flames are pent up 
in the mountain, then it is that they have reason to fear ; 
then it is that the earth sinks and the sea swells; then 
cities are swallowed up, and their place knoweth them no 
more. So it is in politics: where the people are most closely 

restrained, there it gives the greatest shocks to peace and 
oak therefore would I say to all kings, let: your dema- 
gogues lead crowds, lest they lead armies; let them bluster, 
lest they massacre; a little turbulence is, as it were, the 
rainbow of the state; it shows indeed that there is a passing 
shower, but it is a pledge that there shall be no deluge.” 

“This is true,” said Mr. Cowley : “yet these admonitions 
are not less needful to subjects than to sovereigns.” 

‘“‘ Surely,” said Mr. Milton, “and, that I may end this 
long debate with a few words in which we shall both 
agree, | hold that as freedom is the only safeguard of go- 
vernments, so are order and moderation generally necessary 
to preserve freedom. Liven the vainest cpinions of men are 
not to be outraged by those who propose to themselves the 
happiness of men for their end, and who must work with the 
passions of men for their means. The blind reverence for 
things ancient is indeed so foolish that it might make a wise 
man laugh, if it were not also sometimes so mischievous that 
it would rather make a good man weep. Yet, since it ey 
not be wholly cured, it must be discreetly indulged, and 
therefore those who would amend evil laws should consider 
rather how much it may be safe to spare, than how much it 
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may be possible to change. Have you not heard that men 
who have been shut up for many years in dungeons shrink 
if they see the light, and fall down if their irons be struck 
off? And, so, when nations have long been in the house of 
bondage, the chains which have crippled them are necessary 
to support them, the darkness which hath weakened their 
sight is necessary to preserve it. Therefore release them 
not too rashly, lest they curse their freedom and pine for 
their prison. 

“7 think, indeed, that the renowned Parliament of which 
we have talked so much did show, until it became subject 
<o the soldiers, a singular and admirable moderation, In such 
times scarcely to be hoped, and most worthy to be an exam- 
ple to all that shall come after. But on this argument L 
have said enough; and I will therefore only pray to Al- 
mighty God that those who shall, in future times, stand 
forth in defence of our liberties, as well civil as religious, 
may adorn the good cause by mercy, prudence, and sober- 
ness, to the glory of his name and the happiness and honour 
of the English people.” 

And so ended that discourse ; and not long after we were 
set on shore again at the Temple Gardens, and there parted 
company: and the same evening I took notes of what had 
been said, which I have here more fully set down, from 
regard both to the fame of the men, and the importance of 
the subject-matter. 


N MiTYORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Tris is a book which enjoys a great and increasing 
popularity ; but, while it has attracted a considerable share 
of the public attention, it has been little noticed by the 
critics. Mr, Mitford has almost succeeded in mounting, 
unperceived by those whose office it is to watch such aspirants, 
to a high place among historians. He has taken a seat on 
the dais without being challenged bya single seneschal. 
To oppose the progress of his fame is now almost a hopeless 
enterprise. Had he been reviewed with candid severity, 
when he had published only his first volume, his work 
would either have deserved its reputation, or would never 
have obtained it. ‘Then,’ as Indra says of Kehama, 
‘then was the time to strike.’ The time was neglected ; 
and the consequence is, that Mr. Milford, like Kehama, has 
laid his victorious hand on the literary Aumreeta, and seems 
about to taste the prezious elixir of immortality. I shall 
ycnture to emulate the courage of the honest Glendoveer—- 

“When now 
He saw the Amreeta in Kehama’s hand, 
_An impulse that defied all self-command, 
In that extremity, ~ 
Stung him, and he resolved to seize the cup 


And dare the Rajah’s force in Seeva’s sight. 
Forward he sprung to tempt the unequal fray.” 


In plain words, I shall offer a few considerations, which may - 
tend to reduce an overpraised writer to his proper level. 
The principal characteristic of this historian, the origin 
of his excellencies and his defects, is a love of singularity. 
He has no notion of going with a multitude to do either 
good or evil. An exploded opinion, or an unpopular person, ~ 
has an irresistible charm for him. The same perverseness 
may be traced in his diction. His style would never have 
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been elegant, but it might at least have been manly and 
perspicuous ; ‘and nothing but the most elaborate care could 
possibly have made it so bad as it is. It is distinguished 
by harsh phrases, strange collocations, occasional solecisms, 
frequent obscurity, and, above all, by a peculiar oddity, 
which can no more be described than it can be overlooked. 
Nor is this all. Mr. Mitford piques himself on spelling 
better than any of his neighbours; and this not only in 


ancient names, which he mangles in defiance both of custom — 


and of reason, but in the most ordinary words of the English 
language. It is, in itself, a matter perfectly indifferent 
whether we call a foreigner by the name which he bears in 
his own language, or by y that which corresponds to it in 
ours; whether we say Lorenzo de Medici, or Lawrence de 
Medici; Jean Chauvin, or John Calvin. In such cases, 
established usage is considered as law by all writers except 
Mr. Mitford. If he were always consistent with himself, 
he might be excused for sometimes disagreeing with his 
neighbours; but he proceeds on no principle but that of 
being unlike the rest of the world. Hvery child has heard 
of Linneeus, therefore Mr. Mitford calls him Linné; Rous- 
seau is known all over Europe as Jean Jacques, therefore 
Mr. Mitford bestows on him the strange appellation of John 
James. | 

Had Mr. Mitford undertaken a history of any other 
country than Greece, this propensity would have rendered 
his work useless and absurd. His occasional remarks on 


the affairs of ancient Rome and modern Kurope are full of © 


errors ; but he writes of times, with respect to which almost 

every other writer has been in the wrong, and, therefore, 
by resolutely deviating from his predecessors, he is often 
in the right. 

Almost all the modern historians of Greece have shown 
the grossest ignorance of the most obvious phenomena of 
human nature. In their representations the generals and 
statesmen of antiquity are absolutely divested of all indi- 
viduality. They are personifications; they are passions, 
talents, opinions, virtues, vices, but not men. Inconsistency 
is a thing of which these writers have no notion. That a 
man may rhave been liberal in his youth and avaricious in 
his age, cruel to one enemy and merciful to another, is to 
them utterly inconceivable. If the facts be undeniable, they 
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‘guppose some strange and deep design, in order to explain 
what, as every one who has observed his own mind knows, 
needs no explanation at all. This is a mode of writing very 
acceptable to the multitude, who have always been accus- 
tomed to make gods and demons out of men very little better 
or worse than themselves; but it appears contemptible to all 
who have watched the changes of human character—to all 
who have observed the influence of time, of circumstances, 
and of associates, on mankind—to all who have seen a hero 
in the gout, a democrat in the church, a pedant in love, or 
a philosopher in liquor. ‘This practice of painting in nothing 
but black and white is unpardonable even in the drama. 
It is the great fault of Alfieri; and how much it injures the 
effect of his compositions will be obvious to every one who 
will compare his Rosmunda with the Lady Macbeth of 
Shakspeare. ‘The one is a wicked woman; the other is 
a fiend. Her only feeling is hatred; all her words are 
curses. We are at once shocked and fatigued by the spec- 
tacle of such raving cruelty, excited by no provocation, re- 
peatedly changing its object, and constant in nothing but 
in its Inextinguishable thirst for blood. 

In history this error is far more disgraceful. Indeed 
there is no fault which so completely ruins a narrative in 
the opinion of a judicious reader. We know that the line 
of demarcation between good and bad men is so faintly 
marked as often to elude the most careful investigation of 
those who have the best opportunities for judging. Public 
men, above all, are surrounded with so many temptations 
and difficulties, that some doubt must almost always hang 
over their real dispositions and intentions. ‘The lives of 
Pym, Cromwell, Monk, Clarendon, Marlborough, Burnet, 
Walpole, are well known tous. Weare acquainted with their 
actions, their speeches, their writings ; we have abundance of 
letters, and well-authenticated anecdotes relating to them ; yet 
what candid man will venture very positively to say which 
of them were honest and which of them were dishonest men ? 
It appears easier to pronounce decidedly upon the great cha- 
racters of antiquity, not because we have greater means of 
discovering truth, but simply because we have less means of 
detecting error. The modern historians of Greece have 
forgotten this. Their heroes and villains are as consistent 
in all their sayings and doings, as the cardinal virtues and 
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the deadly sins in an allegory. We should as soon expect a 
good action from Giant Slay-good in Bunyan as from Diony- 
sius; and a crime of Epaminondas would seem as incongru- 
ous as a faux-pas of the grave and comely damsel, called 
Discretion, who answered the bell at the door of the house 
Beautiful. 

This error was partly the cause and partly the effect of 
the high estimation in which the later ancient writers have 
been held by modern scholars. Those French and English 
authors who have treated of the affairs of Greece have 
generally turned with contempt from the simple and natural 
narrations of Thucydides and Xenophon to the extravagant 
representations of Plutarch, Diodorus, Curtius, and other 
romancers of the same class,—men who described military 
operations without ever having handled a sword, and ap- 
plied to the seditions of little republics speculations formed 
by observation on an empire which covered half the known 
world. Of liberty they knew nothing. It was to them a 
great mystery,—a superhuman enjoyment. They ranted 
about liberty and patriotism, from the same cause which 
leads monks to talk more ardently than other men about 
love and women. <A wise man values political liberty, be- 
cause it secures the persons and the possessions of citizens ; 
because it tends to prevent the extravagance of rulers and 
the corruption of judges; because it gives birth to useful 
sciences and elegant arts; because it excites the industry 
and increases the comforts of all classes of society. These 


theorists imagined that it possessed something eternally and — 


intrinsically good, distinct from the blessings which it 
generally produced. They considered it, not as a means, 
but as an end; an end to be attained at any cost. Their 
favourite heroes are those who have sacrificed, for the mere 
name of freedom, the prosperity—the security—the justice 
—from which freedom derives its value. 

There is another remarkable characteristic of these 
writers, In which their modern worshippers have carefully 
imitated them,—a great fondness for good stories. The 
most established facts, dates, and characters are never suf- 
fered to come into competition with a splendid saying or a 
romantic exploit. The early historians have left us natural 
and simple descriptions of the great events which they wit- 
nessed, and the great men with whom they associated 
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_When we read the account which Plutarch and Rollin have 
given of the same period, we scarcely know our old acquaint- 
ance again; we are utterly confounded by the melo-drama- 
tic effect of the narration and the sublime coxcombry of 
the characters. 

These are the principal errors into which the predecessors 
of Mr. Mitford have fallen; and from most of these he is 
free. His faults are of a completely different description. 
It is to be hoped that the students of history may now be 
saved, like Dorax in Dryden’s play, by swallowing two con- 
flicting poisons, each of which may serve as an antidote to 
the other. 

The first and most important difference between Mr. Mit- 
ford and those who have preceded him, is in his narration. 
Here the advantage lies, for the most part, on his side. 
His principle is to follow the contemporary historians, to 
look with doubt on all statements which are not in some 
degree confirmed by them, and absolutely to reject all which 
are contradicted by them. While he retains the guidance 
of some writer in whom he can place confidence, he goes on 

xcellently. When he loses it, he falls to the level, or per- 
haps below the level of the writers whom he so much de- 
spises: he is as absurd as they, and very much duller. It 
is really amusing to observe how he proceeds with his nar- 
ration, when he has no better authority than poor Diodorus. 
He is compelled to relate something; yet he believes no- 
thing. He accompanies every fact with a long statement 
of objections. His account of the administration of Diony- 
gius is in no sense a history. It ought to be entitled— 
“ Historic doubts as to certain events alleged to have taken 
place in Sicily.” 

This skepticism, however, like that of some great legal 
characters almost as skeptical as himself, vanishes whenever 
his political partialities interfere. He is a vehement ad- 
mirer of tyranny and oligarchy, and considers no evidence 
as feeble which can be brought forward in favour of those 
forms of government. Democracy he hates with a perfect 
hatred, a hatred which, in the first volume of his history, 
appears only in his epistles and reflections, but which, in 
those parts where he has less reverence for his guides, and 
ean venture to take his own way, completely distorts even 
bis narration. 
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In taking up these opinions, I have no doubt that Mr. 
Mitford was influenced by the same love of singularity which 
led him to spell ¢sland without an s, and to place two dots 
over the last letter of cdea. In truth, preceding historians 
have erred so monstrously on the other side, that even the 
worst parts of Mr. Mitford’s book may be useful as a cor- 
rective. For a young gentleman who talks much about his 
country, tyrannicide, and Hpaminondas, this work, diluted 
in a sufficient quantity of Rollin and peribetenh may be a 
very useful remedy. 

The errors of both parties arise from an ignorance or a 
neglect of the fundamental principles of political science. 
The writers on one side imagine popular government to be 
always a blessing; Mr. Mitford omits no opportunity of as- 
suring us that it is always acurse. The fact is, that a good 
government, like a good coat, is that which fits the body for 
which it is designed. A man who, upon abstract principles, 
pronounces a constitution to be good, without an exact 
knowledge of the people who are to be governed by it, 
judges as absurdly as a tailor who should measure the Bel- 
videre Apollo for the clothes of all his customers. The 
demagogues who wished to see Portugal a republic, and the 
wise critics who revile the Virginians for not having insti- 
tuted a peerage, appear equally ridiculous to all men of 
sense and candour. 

That is the best government which desires to make the 
people happy, and knows how to make them happy. Neither 
the inclination nor the knowledge will suffice alone, and it 
is difficult to find them together. : 

Pure democracy, and pure democracy alone, satisfies the 
former condition of this great problem. That the governors 
may be solicitious only for the interests of the governed, it is 
necessary that the interests of the governors and the go- 
‘ verned should be the same. This cannot be often the case 
where power is intrusted to one ora few. The privileged 
part of the community will doubtless derive a certain degr ee 
of advantage from the general prosperity of the state ; but 
they will derive a greater from oppression and exaction. 
The king will desire a useless war for his glory, or a pare. 
wux-cerfs for his pleasure. The nobles will demand monopo- 
ies and Jettres-de-cachet. In proportion as the number of 
governors is increased the evil is diminished. There are 
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fewer to contribute, and more to receive. The dividend 
which each can obtain of the public plunder becomes less 
and less tempting. But the interests of the subjects and 
the rulers never absolutely coincide till the subjects them- 
selves become the rulers; that is, till the government be 
either immediately or mediately democratical. | 

But this isnot enough. ‘ Will without power,” said the 
sagacious Casimir to Milor Beefington, “is like children 
playing at soldiers.” The people will always be desirous to 
promote their own interests ; but it may be doubted, whether, 
in any community, they were ever sufficiently educated to un- 
derstand them. Even in this island, where the multitude have 
long been better informed than in any other part of Kurope, 
the rights of the many have generally been asserted against 
themselves by the patriotism of the few. Free trade, one 
of the greatest blessings which a government can confer on 
a people, is in almost every country unpopular. It may be 
well doubted, whether a liberal policy with regard to our 
commercial relations, would find any support from a Parlia- 
ment elected by universal suffrage. The republicans on the 
other side of the Atlantic have recently adopted regulations, 
of which the consequences will, before long, show us, 


‘How nations sink, by darling schemes oppressed, 
When vengeance listens to the fool’s request.” 


The people are to be governed for their own good; and, 
that they may be governed for their own good, they must 
not be governed by their own ignorance. ‘There are coun- 
tries in which it would be as absurd to establish popular go- 
vernments, as to-abolish all restraints in a school, or to untie 
all the strait-waistcoats in a mad-house. 

Hence it may be concluded, that the happiest state of 
society is that in which supreme power resides in the whole 
body of awell-informed people. ‘This is an imaginary, per- 
haps an unattainable state of things. Yet, in some measure, 
we may approximate to it; and he alone deserves the name 
of a great statesman, whose principle it is to extend the power 
of the people in proportion to the extent of their knowledge, 
and to give them every facility for obtaining such a degree 
of knowledge as may render if safe to trust them with abso- 
lute power. In the mean time, it is dangerous to praise or 
condemn constitutions in the abstract; since, from the dey 
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potism :f St. Petersburgh to the democracy of Washingten, 
there is scarcely a form of government which might not, at 
least in some hypothetical case, be the best possible. 

If, however, there be any form of government which in 
all ages and nations has always been, and must always be 
pernicious, it is certainly that which Mr. Mitford, on his 
usual principle of being wiser than all the rest of the world, 
has taken under his especial patronage—pure oligarchy. 
This is closely and indeed inseparably connected with 
another of his eccentric tastes, a marked partiality for Lace- 
deemon, and a dislike of Athens. Mr. Mitford’s book has, 
I suspect, rendered these sentiments in some degree un- 
popular; and I shall, therefore, examine them at some 
length. 

The shades in the Athenian character strike the eye more 
rapidly than those in the Lacedzemonian ; not because they are , 
darker, but because they are ona brighter ground. The 
law of ostracism is an instance of this. Nothing can be 
conceived more odious than the practice of punishing a citi- 
zen, simply and professedly, for his eminence ;—and nothing 
in the institutions of Athens is more frequently or more 
justly censured. Lacedsemon was free from this. And 
why? lLacedemon did not need it. Oligarchy.is an ostra- 
cism of itself,—an ostracism not occasional, but permanent, 
—not dubious, but certain. Her laws prevented the deve- 
lopment of merit, instead of attacking its maturity. They 
did not cut down the plant in its high and palmy state, but 
eursed the soil with eternal sterility. In spite of the law 
of ostracism, Athens produced, within a hundred and fifty 
years, the greatest public men that ever existed. Whom 
had Sparta to ostracise? She produced, at must, four emi. 
nent men, Grasidas, Gylippus, Lysander, and Agesilaus 
Of these, not one rose to distinction within her jurisdiction. — 
It was only when they escaped from the region within which 
the influence of aristocracy withered everything good and 
noble; it was only when they ceased to be Lacedzemonians 
that they became great men. JBrasidas, among the cities 
of Thrace, was strictly a democratical leader, the favourite 
minister and general of the people. The same may be said 
of Gylippus, at Syracuse. Lysander, in the Hellespont, 
and Agesilaus, in Asia, were liberated for a time from the 
hateful restraints imposed by the constitution of Lycurgus 
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Both acqu:red fame abroad, and both returned to be watched 
and depressed at home. This is not peculiar to Sparta. 
Oligarchy, wherever it has existed, has always stunted the 
growth of genius. Thus it was at Rome, till about a cen- 
tury before the Christian era; we read of abundance of 
consuls and dictators who won battles and enjoyed triumphs, 
but we look in vain for a single man of the first order of 
intellect,—for a Pericles, a Demosthenes, or a Hannibal. 
The Gracchi formed a strong democratical party; Marius 
revived it; the foundations of the old aristocracy were 
shaken; and two generations fertile in really great men 
appeared. 

Venice is a still more remarkable instance : in her history 
we see nothing but the state; aristocracy had destroyed 
every seed of genius and virtue. Her dominion was like her- 
self, lofty and magnificent, but founded cn filth and weeds. 
God forbid that there should ever again exist a powerful 
and civilized state, which, after existing through thirteen 
hundred eventful years, shall not bequeath to mankind the 
memory of one great name or of one-generous action. 

Many writers, and Mr. Mitford among the number, have 
admired the stability of the Spartan institutions; in fact, 
there is little to admire, and less to approve. Oligarchy is 
the weakest and most stable of governments, and it is stable 
because it is weak. It has a sort of valetudinarian longevi- 
ty; it lives in the balance of Sanctorius; it takes no exer- 
cise, it exposes itself to no accident, it is seized with a hypo- 
chondriac alarm at every new sensation, it trembles at every 
breath, it lets blood for every inflammation, and thus, with- 
out ever enjoying a day of health or pleasure, drags on its 
existence to a doting and debilitated old age. 

The Spartans purchased for their government a prolonga- 
tion of its existence, by the sacrifice of happiness at home 
and dignity abroad. They cringed to the powerful; they 
trampled on the weak; they massacred their Helots; they 
betrayed their allies; they contrived to be a day too late for 
the battle of Marathon; they attempted to avoid the battle 
of Salamis; they suffered the Athenians, to whom they owed 
their lives and liberties, to be a second time driven from 
their country by the Persians, that they might finish their 
own fortifications on the Isthmus; they attempted to take 
advantage of the distress to which exertions in their cvuse 
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had reduced their preservers, in order to make them thei? 
slaves; they strove to prevent those who had apandoned 
their walls to defend them, from rebuilding them to defend 
themselves ; they commenced the Peloponnesian war in vio- 
lation of their engagements with Athens; they abandoned 
it in violation of their engagements with their allies ; ; they 
gave up to the sword whole cities, which had placed them- 
selves under their protection; they bartered for advantages 
confined to themselves, the interest, the freedom, and the 
lives of those who had served them most faithfully; they 
took with equal complacency, and equal infamy, the stripes 
of Elis and the bribes of Persia; they never showed either 
resentment or gratitude; they abstained from no injury, 
and they revenged none. Above all, they looked on a citi- 
zen who served them well as their deadliest enemy. ‘These 
are the arts which protract the existence of governments. 
Nor were the domestic institutions of Lacedzemon less 
hateful or less contemptible than her foreign policy. <A 
perpetual interference with every part of the system of hu- 
man life, a constant struggle against nature and reason, cha- 
racterized all her laws. To violate even prejudices which 
have taken deep root in the minds of a people is scarcely 
expedient; to think of extirpating natural appetites and 
passions is frantic: the external symptoms may be occasion- — 
ally repressed, but the feeling still exists, and, debarred 
from its natural objects, preys on the disordered mind and 
body of its victim. Thus it is m convents—thus it is 
among ascetic sects—thus it was among the Lacedzemoni- 
ans. Hence arose that madness, or violence approaching to 
madness, which, in spite of every external restraint, often 
appeared among the most distinguished citizens of Sparta. 
Cleomenes terminated his career of raving cruelty, by cut- 
ting himself to pieces. Pausanias seems to have been abso- 
lutely insane: he formed a hopeless and profligate scheme ; 
he betrayed it by the ostentation of his behaviour and the 
imprudence of his measures; and he alienated, by his inso- 
lence, all who might have served or protected him. Xeno- 
phon, a warm admirer of Lacedzemon, furnishes us with the 
strongest evidence to this effect. It is impossible not to 
observe the brutal and senseless fury which characterizes 
almost every Spartan with whom he was connected. Clear. 
chus nearly lost his life by his cruelty. Chirisophus de 
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_ prived his army of the services of a faithful guide by his 
unreasonable and ferocious severity. But it is needless to 
multiply instances. Lycurgus, Mr. Mitford’s favourite le- 
gislator, founded his whole system on a mistaken principle. 
He never considered that governments were made for men, 
and not men for governments. Instead of adapting the 
constitution to the people, he distorted the minds of the 
people to suit the constitution, a scheme worthy of the La- 
putan Academy of Projectors. And this appears to Mr. 
Mitford to constitute his peculiar title to admiration. Hear 
himself: ‘What to modern eyes most strikingly sets that 
extraordinary man above all other legislators is, that in so 
many circumstances, apparently out of the reach of law, he 
controlled and formed to his own mind. the wills and habits 
of his people.’ I should suppose that this gentleman had 
the advantage of receiving his education under the ferula of 
Dr. Pangloss; for his metaphysics are clearly those of the 
castle of Thunder-tentronckh, ‘‘ Remarquez bien que les nez 
ont été faits pour porter des lunettes, aussi avons nous des 
lunettes. Les jambes sont visiblement institutées pour étre 
chaussées, et nous avons des chausses. Les cochons étant 
faits pour étre mangés, nous mangeons du pore toute 
Vannée.”’ 

At Athens the laws did not constantly interfere with the 
tastes of the people. The children were not taken from 
their parents by that universal step-mother, the state. 
They were not starved into thieves, or tortured into bullies ; 
there was no established table at which every one must 
dine, no established style in which every one must converse. 
An Athenian might eat whatever he could afford to buy, 
and talk as long as he could find people to listen. The go- 
vernment did not tell the people what opinions they were 
to hold, or what songs they were to sing. Freedom pro- 
duced excellence. Thus philosophy took its origin ‘Thus 
were produced those_models of poetry, of oratory, and of the 
arts, which scarcely fall short of the standard of ideal exccl- 
lence. Nothing is more conducive to happiness than the 
free exercise of the mind, in pursuits congenial to it. This 
happiness, assuredly, was enjoyed far more at Athens than 
at Sparta. The Athenians are acknowledged even by their 
enemies to have been distinguished, in private life, by their 
courteous and amiable demeancir. Their levity, at leas‘ 
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was better than Spartan sullenness, and their impertinencea — 


than Spartan insolence. Even in courage it may be ques: 
tioned whether they were inferior to the Lacedeemonians. 
The great. Athenian historian has reported a remarkable 
observation of the great Athenian minister. Pericles main- 
tained that his countrymen, without submitting to the hard- 
ships of a Spartan education, rivalled all the achievements 
of Spartan valour, and that therefore the pleasures and 
amusements which they enjoyed were to be considered as 
so much clear gain. The infantry of Athens was certainly 
not equal to that of Lacedeemon; but this seems to have 
been caused merely by want of practice: the attention of 
the Athenians was diverted from the discipline of the pha- 
lanx to that of the trireme. The Lacedemonians, in spite 
of all their boasted valour, were, from the same cause, timid 
and disorderly in naval action. 

But we are told that crimes of great enormity were per-— 
petrated by the Athenian government and the democracies 
under its protection. Jt is true that Athens too often acted 
up to the full extent of the laws of war, in an age when 
those laws had not been mitigated by causes which have 
operated in later times. This accusation is, in fact, common 
to Athens, to Lacedzemon, to all the states of Greece, and 
to all states similarly situated. Where communities are 
very large, the heavier evils of war are felt but by few. 
The ploughboy sings, the spinning-wheel turns round, the 
wedding-day is fixed, whether the last battle were lost or 
won. In hitle states it cannot be thus; ; every man feels in 
his own property and person the effect of a war. Hvery 
man is a soldier, and a soldier fighting for his nearest in- 
terests. His own trees have been cut down—his own corn 
has been burnt—his own house has been pillaged—his own 
rclations have been killed. How can he entertain towards 
the enemies of his country the same feelings with one whe 
has suffered nothing from them, except perhaps the addition 
of a small sum to the taxes which he pays? Men im such cir- 
cumstances cannot be generous. ‘They have too much at 
stake. It is when they are, if I may so express myself, 
playing for love, it is when war is a mere game at chess, it 
is when they are contending for a remote colony, a frontier 
town, the honours cf a flag, a salute or a title, that they 
van make fine speeches, and do good offices to their enemies. 
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_ The Black Prince waited behind the chair of his captive; 
Villars interchanged repartees with Eugene; George IL. 
sent congratulations to Louis XV., during a war, upon 
occasion of his escape from the attempt of Damien; and 
these things are fine and generous, and very gratifying to 
the author of the Broad Stone of Honour, and all the other 
wise men who think, like him, that God made the world 
only for the use of gentlemen. But they spring in genera] 
from utter heartlessness. No war ought ever to be under- 
taken but under circumstances which render all interchange 
of courtesy between the combatants impossible. It is a bad 
thing that men should hate each cther, but it is far worse 
that they should contract the habit of cutting one another’s 
throats without hatred. War is never lenient but where it 
is wanton ; when men are compelled to fight in self-defence, 
they must hate and avenge; this may be bad, but it is 
human nature, it is the clay as it came from the hand of 
the potter. 

It is true that among the dependencies of Athens, sedi- 
tions assumed a character more ferocious than even in 
France, during the reign of terror—the accursed Saturnalia 
of an accursed bondage. It is true that in Athens itself, 
where such convulsions were scarcely known, the condition 
of the higher orders was disagreeable; that they were com- 
pelled to contribute large sums for the service or the amuse- 
ment of the public, and that they were sometimes harassed 
by vexatious informers. Whenever such cases occur, Mr. 
Mitford’s skepticism vanishes.. The ‘if,’ the “but,” the 
‘(it is said,” the “‘if we may believe,” with which he qua- 
lifies every charge against a tyrant or an aristocracy, are at 
once abandoned. ‘The blacker the story, the firmer is his 
belief; and he n>ver fails to inveigh with hearty bitterness 
against democracy as the source of every species of crime. 

The Athenians, I believe, possessed more liberty than - 
was good for them. Yet I will venture to assert, that while 
the splendour, the intelligence, and the energy of that great 
people were peculiar to themselves, the crimes with which 
they are charged arose from causes which were common t9 
them with every other state which then existed. The vio- 
lence of faction in that age sprang from a cause which has 
always been fertile in every political and moral evil, domes- 
tic slavery. 
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The effect of slavery is completely to dissolve the cor 
nexion which naturally exists between the higher and lower 
classes of free citizens. The rich spend their wealth in 
purchasing and maintaining slaves. There is no demand 
for the labour of the poor; the fable of Mencnius ceases to 
be applicable; the belly communicates no nutriment to the 
members; there is an atrophy in the body politic. The 
two parties, therefore, proceed to extremities utterly un- 
known in countries where they have mutually need of each 
other. In Rome the oligarchy was too powerful to be sub- 
verted by force; and neither the tribunes nor the popular 
assemblies, though constitutionally omnipotent, could main- 
tain a successful contest against men who possessed the 
whole property of the state. Hence the necessity for 
measures tending to unsettle the whole frame of society, 
and to take away every motive of industry; the abolition 
of debts, and the Agrarian laws—propositions absurdly con- 
demned by men who do not consider the circumstances 
from which they sprung. They were the desperate reme- 
dies of a desperate disease. In Greece the oligarchal in- 
terest was not in general so deeply rooted as at Rome. The 
multitude, therefore, often redressed, by force, grievances 
which, at Rome, were commonly attacked under the forms 
of the constitution. They drove out or massacred the rich, — 
and divided their property. If the superior union or mili- 
tary skill of the rich rendered them victorious, they took 
measures equally violent, disarmed all in whom they could 
not confide, often slaughtered great numbers, and occasion- 
ally expelled the whole commonalty from the city, and 
remained, with their slaves, the sole inhabitants. 

From such calamities Athens and Lacedzemon alone were 
almost completely free. At Athens, the purses of the rich 
were laid under regular contribution for the support of the 
poor; and this, rightly considered, was as much a favour to 
the givers as to the receivers, since no other measure could 
possibly have saved their houses from pillage, and their 
persons from violence. It is singular that Mr. Mitford 
should perpetually reprobate a policy which was the best 
that could be pursued in such a state of things, and which 
sione saved Athens from the frightful outrages which were 
perpetrated at Corcyra. 

Lacedzxmon, cursed with a system of slavery more odious 
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_ than has ever existed in any other country, avoided this 
evil by almost totally annihilating private property. Lycur- 
gus began by an Agrarian law. He abolished all professions 
except that of arms; he made the whole of his community 
a standing army, every member of which had a common 
right to the services of a crowd of miserable bondmen ; 
he secured the state from sedition at the expense of the 
Helots. Of all the parts of his system this is the most 
creditable to his head, and the most disgraceful to his heart. 
_ These considerations, and many others of equal impor- 
tance, Mr. Mitford has neglected; but he has a yet heavier 
charge to answer. He has made not only illogical infer- 
ences, but false statements. While he never states, without 
qualifications and objections, the charges which the earliest 
and best historians have brought against his favourite 
tyrants, Pisistratus, Hippias, and Gelon, he. transcribes, 
without any hesitation, the grossest abuse of the least 
authoritative writers against every democracy and every 
demagogue. Such an accusation should not be made with- 
out being supported; and I will therefore select one out of 
many passages which will fully substantiate the charge, and 
convict Mr. Mitford of wilful misrepresentation, or of 
negligence scarcely less culpable. Mr. Mitford is speaking 
of one of the greatest men that ever lived, Demosthenes, 
and comparing him with his rival, Adschines. Let him 
speak for himself. 

“Tn earliest youth Demosthenes earned an opprobrious 
nickname by the effeminacy of his dress and manner.’ Does 
Mr. Mitford know that Demosthenes denied this gharge, and 
explained the nickname in a perfectly different manner ?* 
And if he knew it, should he not have stated it? He pro- 
ceeds thus :—“‘ On emerging from minority, by the Athenian 
law, at five-and-twenty, he earned another opprobrious nick- 
name by a prosecution of his guardians, which was con- 
sidered as a dishonourable attempt to extort money from 
them.” In the first place, Demosthenes was not five-and- 
twenty years of age. Mr. Mitford might have learnt from 
so common a book as the Archzeologia of Archbishop Potter, 
that, at twenty, Athenian citizens were freed from the con- 
trol of their guardians, and began to manage their own pro 


* See the speech of Alschines against Timarchus. 
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perty. The very speech of Demosthenes against his guardians 
proves most satisfactorily that he was under twenty. In his 
speech against Midias, he says, that when he undertook that 
prosecution he was quite a boy.* His youth might, there- 
fore, excuse the step, even if it had been considered, as Mr. 
Mitford says, a dishonourable attempt to extort money. But 
who considered it as such? Not the judges, who condemned 
the guardians. ‘The Athenian courts of justice were not 
the purest in the world; but their decisions were at least 
as likely to be just as the abuse of a deadly enemy. Mr. 
Mitford refers for confirmation of his statement to Alschines 
and Plutarch. Aischines by no means bears him out, and 
Plutarch directly contradicts him. ‘ Not long after,” says 
Mr. Mitford, “he took blows publicly in the theatre (I pre- 
serve the orthography, if it can be so called, of this histo- 
rian) from a petulant youth of rank named Meidias.” Here 
are two disgraceful mistakes. In the first place it was long 
after; eight years at the very least, probably much more. 
In the next place, the petulant youth, of whom Mr. Mitford 
speaks, was fifty years old.t| Really Mr. Mitford has less 
reason to censure the carelessness of his predecessors than 
to reform his own. After this monstrous inagcuracy with 
regard to facts, we may be able to judge what degree of 
eredit ought to be given to the vague abuse of such a writer. 
‘The cowardice of Demosthenes in the field afterwards be- 
came notorious.” Demosthenes was a civil character; war 
was not his business. In his time the division between 
military and political offices was beginning to be strongly 
marked; yet the recollection of the days when every citizen 
was a soldier was still recent. In such states of society a 
certain degree of disrepute always attaches to sedentary men ; 
but that any leader of the Athenian democracy could have 
been, as Mr. Mitford says of Demosthenes, a few lines be- 
fore, remarkable for “an extraordinary deficiency of personal 
courage,” is absolutely impossible. What mercenary warrior 
of the time exposed his life to greater or more ecnstant 
perils? Was there a single soldier at Cheronca who had 
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+ Whoever will read the speech of Demosthenes against Midias 
will find the statements in the text confirmed, and will have 
moreover, the pleasure of becoming acquainted with one of the 
finest compositions in the world. 
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more cause to tremble for his safety than the orator, who, 
in case of defeat, could scarcely hope for mercy from the 
people whom he had misled, of the prince whom he had 
opposed? Were not the ordinary fluctuations of popular 
feeling enough to deter any coward from engaging in politi- 
eal conflicts? Isocrates, whom Mr. Mitford extols because 
he constantly employed all the flowers of his schoolboy rhe 
toric to decorate oligarchy and tyranny, avoided the judicial 
and political meetings of Athens from mere timidity, and 
seems to have hated democracy only because he durst not 
look a popular assembly in the face. Demosthenes was a 
man of a feeble constitution; his nerves were weak, but his 
spirit was high; and the energy and enthusiasm of his 
feelings supported him through life and in death. 

So much for Demosthenes. Now for the orator of aris- 
tocracy. Ido not wish to abuse A’schines. He may have 
been an honest man. He was certainly a great man; and 
I feel a reverence, of which Mr. Mitford seems to have no 
notion, for great men of every party. But when Mr. Mit- 
ford says, that the private character of Aischines was with- 
out stain, does he remember what Alschines has himself 
confessed in his speech against Timarchus? I can make 
allowances, as well as Mr. Mitford, for persons who lived 
under a different system of laws and morals; but let them 

be made impartially. If Demosthenes is to be attacked, on 
* aecount of some childish improprieties, proved only by the 
assertion of an antagonist, what shall we say of those ma- 
turer vices which that antagonist has himself acknowledged ? 
“ Against the private character of Adschines,’ says Mr. 
Mitford, “Demosthenes seems not to have had en insinua- 
tion to oppose.’”?’ Has Mr. Mitford ever read the speech of 
Demosthenes on the embassy? Or can he have forgotten, 
what was never forgotten by any one else who ever read it, 
the story which Demosthenes relates with such terrible 
energy of language concerning the drunken brutality of his 
rival? ‘True or false, here is something more than an in- 
sinuation ; and nothing can vindicate the historian who has 
overlooked it from the charge of negligence or of partiality. 
But Aischines denied the story. And did not Demosthenes 
also deny the story respecting his childish nickname, which 
Mr. Mitford has nevertheless told without any qualification ? 
But the judges, or some part of thew, showed, by thei 
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clamour, their disbelief of the relation of Demosthenes 
And did not the judges, who tried the cause between De- 
mosthenes and his guardians, indicate, in a much clearet 
manner, their approbation of the prosecution? But Demos- 
thenes was a demagogue, and is to be slandered. Adschines 
was an aristocrat, and is to be panegyrized. Is this a his- 
tory, or a party-pamphlet ? 

These passages, all selected from a single page of Mr. 
Mitford’s work, may give some notion to those readers whe 
have not the means of comparing his statements with the 
original authorities, of his extreme partiality and careless- 
ness. Indeed, whenever this historian mentions Demosthe- 
nes, he violates all the laws of candour and even of decency ; 
he weighs no authorities; he makes no allowances; he for- 
gets the best-authenticated facts in the history of the times, 
and the most generally recognised principles of human 
nature. The opposition of the great orator to the policy of 
Philip, he represents as neither more nor less than delibe- 
rate villany. J hold almost the same opinion with Mr. 
Mitford respecting the character and the views of that great 
and accomplished prince. But am I, therefore, to pronounce 
Demosthenes profligate and insincere? Surely not; do we 
not perpetually see men of the greatest talents and the 
purest intentions misled by national or factious prejudices ? 
The most respectable people in England were, little more 

‘than forty years ago, in the habit of uttering the bitterest 
abuse against Washington and Franklin. It is certainly to 
be regretted that men should err so grossly in their estimate 
of character. But no person who knows anything of human 
nature will impute such errors to depravity. 

Mr. Mitford is not more consistent with himself than with 
reason. ‘Though he is the advocate of all oligarchies, he is 
also a warm admirer of all kings; and of all citizens who 
raised themselves to that species of sovereignty which the 
Greeks denominated tyranny. If monarchy, as Mr. Mit- 
ford holds, be in itself a blessing, democracy must be a bet- 
ter form of government than aristocracy, which is always 
opposed. to the supremacy, and even to the eminence of in- 
dividuals. On the other hand, it is but one step that sepa- 
rates the demagogue and the sovereign. 

If this article had not extended itself to so great a length, 
I should offer a few observations on some other peculiarities 
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of this writer,—his general preference of the Barbarians to 
the Greeks,—his predilection for Persians, Carthaginians, 
Thracians, for all nations, in short, except that great and 
enlightened nation of which he is the historian. But I will 
confine myself to a single topic. 

Mr. Mitford has remarked, with truth and spirit, that 
“any history perfectly written, but especially a Grecian 
history perfectly written, should be a political institute 
for all nations.”’ It has not occurred to him that a Grecian 
history, perfectly written, should also be a complete record 
of the rise and progress of poetry, philosophy, and the arts. 
Here his work is extremely deficient. Indeed, though it 
may seem a strange thing to say of a gentleman who has 
published so many quartos, Mr. Mitford seems to entertain 
a feeling, bordering on contempt, for literary and speculative 
pursuits. The talents of action almost exclusively attract 
his notice, and he talks with very complacent disdain of the 
“idle learned.’ Homer, indeed, he admires, but princi- 
pally, I am afraid, because he is convinced that Homer 

could neither read nor write. He could not avoid speaking 
of Socrates; but he has been far more solicitous to trace 
his death to political causes, and to deduce from it conse- 
quences unfavourable to Athens and to popular government, 
than to throw light on the character « and doctrines of the 
wonderful man, 


‘¢ From whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous. streams that watered all the schools 
Of Academigs, old and new, with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.” 


He does not seem to be aware that Demosthenes was a great 

rator ; he represents him sometimes as an aspiring dema- 
gogue, sometimes as an adroit negotiator, and always as a 
great rogue. But that in which the Athenian excelled all 
men of all ages, that irresistible eloquence, which, at the 
distance of more than two thousand years, stirs our blood 
and brings tears into our eyes, he passes by with a few 
phrases of commonplace commendation. The origin of the 
drama, the doctrines of the sophists, the course of Athenian 
‘education, the state of the arts and sciences, the whole do- 
mestic system of the Greeks, he has almost completely ne- 
giected. Yet these things will appear, to a pehecuing mat, 
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scarcely less worthy of attention than the taking of Sphae 
teria, or the discipline of the targeteers of Iphicrates. 

This, indeed, is a deficiency by no means peculiar to Mr. 
Mitford. Most people seem to imagine that a detail of 
the operation of sieges—the changes of 
7 sibainiebenticus hie treaties—the conspiracies—the rebel- 
lions—is a complete history. Differences of definition are 
logically unimportant, but practically they sometimes pro- 
duce the most momentous effects: thus it has been in the 
present ease; historians have, almost without exception, 
confined themselves to the public transactions of states, and 
have left to the negligent administration of writers of fic- 
tion a provinee at least equally extensive and valuable. 

All wise statesmen have agreed to consider the prosperity 
or adversity of nations as made up of the happiness or mi- 
sery of individuals, and to reject as chimerical all notions of 
a public interest of the community, distinct from the interest 
of the component parts. It is therefore strange that those 
whose office it is to supply statesmen with examples and 
warnings, should omit, as too mean for the dignity of his- 
tory, circumstances which exert the most extensive influence 
on the state of society. In general, the under eurrent of 
human life flows steadily on, unrufiled by the storms which 
agitate the surface. The happiness of the many commonly 
depends on causes independent of victories or defeats, of 
revolutions or restorations,—causes which can be regulated 
by no laws, and which are recorded in no archives. These 
causes are the things which it is of main importance to us 
to know, not how the Lacedzemonian phalanx was broken — 
at Leuctra—not whether Alexander died of poison or by 
disease. History, without these, isa shell without a kernel; 
and such is almost all the history which is extant in the 
world. Paltry skirmishes and plots are reported with ab- 
surd and useless minuteness: but improvements the most 
essential to the comforts of human life extend themselves 
over the world, and introduce themselves into every cottage, 
before any annalist can condescend from the dignity of 
writing about generals and ambassadors, to take the leass 
notice of them. ‘Thus the progress of the most salutary 
inventions and discoveries is buried in impenetrable mystery, 
mankind are deprived of a most useful species of knowledge, 
and their benefactors of their honest fame. In the mean 
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time every child knows by heart the dates and adventures 
of a long line of barbarian kings. The history of nations, 
in the sense in which I use the word, is often best studied 
in works not professedly historical. Thucydides, as far as 
he goes, is an excellent writer, yet he affords us far less 
knowledge of the most important particulars relating to 
Athens, than Plato or Aristophanes. ‘The little treatise of 
Xenophon in Domestic Economy contains more historical . 
information than all the seven books of his Hellanics. ‘The 
same may be said of the satires of Horace, of the letters of 
Cicero, of the novels of Le Sage, of the memoirs of Mar- 
montel. Many others might be mentioned, but these sufli- 
ciently illustrate my meaning. 

L would hope that there may yet appear a writer who 
may despise the present narrow limits, and assert the rights 
of history over every part of her natural domain. Should 
such a writer engage in that enterprise, in which I cannot 
but consider Mr. Mitford as having failed, he will record, 
indeed, all that is interesting and important in military and 
political transactions; but he will not think anything too 
- trivial for the gravity of history, which is not too trivial to 
promote or diminish the happiness of man. He will por- 
tray in vivid colours the domestic society, the manners, the 
amusements, the conversation of the Greeks. He will not 
disdain to discuss the state of agriculture, of the mechanical 
arts,'and of the conveniences of life. The progress of paint- 
ing, of sculpture, and of architecture, will form an impor: 
tant part of his pian. But above all, his attention will be 
given to the history of that splendid literature from which 
has sprung all the strength, the wisdom, the freedom, and 
the glory of the western world. 

Of the indifference which Mr. Mitford shows on this sub- 
ject, I will not speak, for I cannot speak with fairness. It 
is a subject in which I love to forget the accuracy of a judge, 
in the veneration of a worshipper and the gratitude of a 
child. If we consider merely the subtlety of disquisition, 
the force of imagination, the perfect energy and elegance of 
expression, which characterize the great works of Athenian 

enius, we must pronounce them intrinsically most valuable ; 
but what shall we say when we reflect that from hence have 
sprung, directly or indirectly, ail the noblest creations of 
_the human intellect ; that from hence were the vast accom. 
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plishments and the brilliant fancy of Cicero, the withering 
fire of Juvenal; the plastic imagination of Dante; the hu- 
mour of Cervantes; the comprehension of Bacon ; the wit 
of Butler; the supreme and universal excellence of Shak- 
speare? All the triumphs of truth and genius over preju- 
dice and power, in every country and in every age, have — 
been the triumphs of Athens. Wherever a few great minds 
have made a stand against violence and fraud, in the cause 
of liberty and reason, there has been her spirit in the midst 
of them ; inspiring, encouraging, consoling ;—by the lonely 
lamp of Erasmus ; by the restless bed of Pascal; in the tri- 
bune of Mirabeau ; in the cell of Galileo ; on the scaffold of 
Sidney. But who shall estimate her influence on private 
happiness ? . Who shall say how many thousands have been . 
made wiser, happier, and better, by those pursuits in which 
she has taught mankind to engage ; to how many the studies 
which took their rise from her have been wealth in poverty, 
—liberty in bondage,—-health in sickness—society in soli- 
tude. Her power is indeed manifested at the bar; in the 
senate ; in the field of battle ; in the schools of philosophy. 
But these are not her glory. Wherever literature consoles 
sorrow, or assuages pain,—wherever it brings gladness to 
eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears, and ache for the 
dark house and the long sleep,—there is. exhibited, in its 
noblest form, the immortal influence of Athens. 

The dervisé, in the Arabian tale, did not hesitate to 
abandon to his comrade the camels with their load of jewels 
and gold, while he retained the casket of that mysterious _ 
juice, which enabled him to behold at one glance all the 
hidden riches of the universe. Surely it is no exaggeration 
to say, that no external advantage is to be compared with 
that purification of the intellectual eye, which gives us to 
contemplate the infinite wealth of the mental world; all 
the hoarded treasures of the primeval dynasties, all the 
shapeless ore of its yet unexplored mines. This is the gift 
of Athens to man. Her freedom and her power have for 
more than twenty centuries been annihilated; her people 
have degenerated into timid slaves; her language into a 
barbarous jargon; her temples have been given up to the 
successive depredations of Romans, Turks, and Scotchmen ; 
but her intellectual empire is imperishable. And, when 
those who have rivalled her greatness shall have shared her 
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fate: when civilization and knowledge shall have fixed their 
abode in distant continents; when the sceptre shall have 
passed away from England; when, perhaps, travellers from 
distant regions shall in vain labour to decipher on some 
mouldering pedestal the name of our proudest chief; shal! 
hear savage hymns chanted to some misshapen idol over the 
ruined dome of our proudest temple: and shall see a single 
naked fisherman wash his nets in the river of the ten thou- 
sand masts,—her influence and her glory will still survive, 
—-fresh in eternal youth, exempt from mutability and decay, 
immortal as the intellectual principle from which they de- 
rived their origin, and over which they exercise their 
contro}. 


ON THE ATHENIAN ORATORS. 


“cetacean ToS 


To the famous orators repair, 
Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 
Shook the arsenal, and thundered over Greece. 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne. 

MILTON. 


Tus celebrity of the great classical writers is confined 
within no limits, except those which separate civilized from 
savage man. ‘Their works are the common property of eve- 
ry polished nation. They have furnished subjécts for the 
painter, and models for the poet. In the minds of the edu- 
cated classes throughout Europe, their names are indissolu- 
bly associated with the endearing recollections of childhood, 
—the old school-room,—the dog-eared grammar,—the first 
prize,—the tears so often shed and so quickly dried. So 
great is the veneration with which they are regarded, that 
even the editors and commentators, who perform the lowest 
menial offices to their memory, are considered, like the 
equerries and chamberlains of sovereign princes, as entitled 
to a high rank in the table of literary precedence. It is, 
therefore, somewhat singular that their productions should 
so rarely have been examined on just and philosophical 
principles of criticism. 

The ancient writers themselves afford us but little assist- 
ance. When they particularize, they are commonly trivial: 
when they would generalize, they become indistinct. An 
exception must, indeed, be made in favour of Aristotle. 
Both in analysis and in combination, that great man was 
without a rival. No philosopher has ever possessed, in an 
equal degree, the talent either of separating established sys- 
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tems into their primary elements, or of connecting detached 
phenomena in harmonious systems. He was the great 
fashioner of the intellectual chaos: he changed its darkness 
into light, and its discord into order. He brought to lite- 
rary researches the same vigour and amplitude of mind, to 
which both physical and metaphysical science are so greatly 
indebted. His fundamental principles of criticism are ex- 
cellent. To cite only a single instance ;—the doctrine which 
he established, that poetry is an imitative art, when justly 
understood is to the critic what the compass is to the navi- 
gator. With it he may venture upon the most extensive 
excursions. Without it he must creep cautiously along the 
coast, or lose himself in a trackless expanse, and trust, at 
best, to the guidance of an occasional star. It is a disco- 
very which changes a caprice into a science. 

The general propositions of Aristotle are valuable. But 
the merit of the superstructure bears no proportion to that 
of the foundation. ‘This is partly to be ascribed to the cha- 
racter of the philosopher, who, though qualified to do all 
that could be done by the resolving and combining powers 
of the understanding, seems not to have possessed much of 
sensibility or imagination. Partly, also, it may be attributed 
to the deficiency of materials. The great works of genius 
which then existed were not either sufficiently numerous or 
sufficiently varied to enable any man to form a perfect code 
of literature. To require that a critic should conceive 
classes of composition which had never existed, and then in- 
vestigate their principles, would be as unreasonable as the 
demand of Nebuchadnezzar, who expected his magicians 
first to tell him his dream, and then to interpret it. 

With all his deficiencies Aristotle was the most enlight- 
ened and profound critic of antiquity. Dionysius was far 
from possessing the same exquisite subtlety, or the same vast 
comprehension. But he had access to a much greater num- 
ber of specimens, and he had devoted himself, as it appears, 
more exclusively to the study of elegant literature. His 
particular judgments are of more value than his general 
principles. He is only the historian of literature. Aristo- 
tle is its philosopher. 

Quintilian applied to general literature the same princi- 
ples by which he had been accustomed to judge of the de- 
clamations of his pupils. He looks for nothing bus rheto- 
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ric, and rhetoric not of the highest order. He speaks coldly 
of the incomparable works of Adschylus. He admires, be 
yond expression, those inexhaustible mines of common- 
places, the plays of Euripides. He bestows a few vague 
words on the poetical character of Homer. He then proceeds. 
to consider him merely as an orator. An orator Homer 
doubtless was, and a great orator. But surely nothing is more 
remarkable, in his admirable works, than an art with which 
his oratorical powers are made subservient to the purposes 
of poetry. Nor can I think Quintilian a great critic-in his 
cwn province. Just as are many of his remarks, beautiful 
as are many of his illustrations, we can perpetually detect 
in his thoughts that flavour which the soil of despotism gene- 
rally communicates to all the fruits of genius. Hloquence 
was, in his time, little more than a condiment which served 
to stimulate in a despot the jaded appetite for panegyric, an 
amusement for the travelled nobles and the blue-stocking 
matrons of Rome. It is, therefore, with him, rather a sport 
than a war: it is a contest of foils, not of swords. He ap- 
pears to think more of the grace of the attitude than of the 
direction and vigour of the thrust. It must be acknow- 
ledged, in justice to Quintilian, that this is an error to which 
Cicero has too often given the sanction, both of his precept 
and his example. 

Lenginus seems to have had great sensibility but little 
discrimination. He gives us eloquent sentences, but no 
principles. It was happily said that Montesquieu ought to 
have changed the name of his book from L’espri¢ des Lots 
to Lesprit sur les Lois. In the same manner the philoso- 
pher of Palmyra ought to have entitled his famous work, 
not ‘“‘ Longinus on the Sublime,” but “‘The Sublimities of 
Longinus.”’ ‘The origin of the sublime is one of the most 
curious and interesting subjects of inquiry that can oceupy 
the attention of a critic. In our own country it has been 
discussed with great ability, and, I think, with very little 
success, by Burke and Dugald Stewart. Longinus dis- 
penses himself from all investigations of this nature, by telling 
his friend Terentianus that he already knows everything 
that can be said upon the question. It is to be regretted 
that Terentianus did not impart some of his knowledge te 
his mstructor, for from Longinus we learn only that sublimi- 
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ty means height—or elevation.* This name, so commo- 
diously vague, is applied indifferently to the noble prayer 
of Ajax in the Iliad, and to a passage of Plato about the 
human body, as full of conceits as an ode of Cowley. Hav- 
ing no fixed standard, Longinus is right only by accident. 
He is rather a fancier than a critic. 

Modern writers have been prevented by many causes from 
supplying the deficiencies of their classical predecessors. At 
the time of the revival of literature no man could, without 
great and painful labour, acquire an accurate and elegant 
knowledge of the ancient languages. And, unfortunately, 
those grammatical and philosophical studies without which 
it was impossible to understand the great works of Athe- 
nian and Roman genius, have a tendency to contract the 
- views and deaden the sensibility of those who follow them 
with extreme assiduity. A powerful mind which has been 
long employed in such studies, may be compared to the 
gigantic spirit in the Arabian tale, who was persuaded to 
contract himself to small dimensions in order to enter within 
the enchanted vessel, and when his prison had been closed 
upon him, found himself unable to escape from the narrow 
boundaries to the measure of which he had reduced his sta- 
ture. When the means have long been the objects of appli- 
cation, they are naturally substituted for the end. It was 
said by Hugene of Savoy, that the greatest generals have 
commonly been those who have been at once raised to com- 
mand, and introduced to the great operations of war with- 
out being employed in the petty calculations and manceuvres 
which employ the time of an inferior officer. In literature 
the principle is equally sound. The great tactics of criti- 
cism will, in general, be best understood by those who have 
not had much practice in drilling. syllables and particles. 

I remember to have observed among the French Anas a 
ludicrous instance of this. A scholar, doubtless of great 
iearning, recommends the study of some long Latin treatise, 
of which I now forget the name, on the. religion, manners, 
government, and language of the early Greeks. ‘ For there,” 
says he, “you will learn everything of importance that is 
contained in the Iliad and Odyssey, without the trouble of 
1cading two such tedious books.” Alas! it had not occurred 
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to the poor gentleman that all the knowledge to which he 
had attached so much value was useful only as it illustrated 
the great poems which he despised, and would be as worth- 
less for any other purpose as the mythology of Caffraria o1 
the vocabulary of Otahcite. 

Of those scholars who have disdained to confine them- 
selves to verbal criticism, few have been successful. © ‘I'he 
ancient languages have, generally, a magical influence on 
their faculties. They were “fools called into a circle by 
Greek invocations.” The Iliad and Adneid were to them 
not books, but curiosities, or rather relics. They no more 
admired those works for their merits, than a good Catholic 
venerates the house of the Virgin at Loretto for its archi- 
tecture. Whatever was classical was good. Homer was a 
great poet, and so was Callimachus. The epistles of Cicero 
were fine, and so were those of Phalaris. Even with respect 
to questions of evidence, they fell into the same error. The 
authority of all narrations, written in Greek or Latin, was 
the same with them. It never crossed their minds that the 
lapse of five hundred years, or the distance of five hundred 
leagues, could affect the accuracy of a narration,—that Livy 
could be a less veracious historian than Polybius,—or that 
Plutarch could know less about the friends of Xenophon 
than Xenophon himself. Deceived by the distance of time, 
they seem to consider all the classics as contemporaries ; just 
as I have known people in England, deceived by the distance 
of place, take it for granted that all persons who live in. 
India are neighbours, and ask an inhabitant of Bombay 
about the health of an acquaintance at Calcutta. It is to be 
hoped that no barbarian deluge will ever again pass over 
Europe. But should such a calamity happen, it seems not 
improbable that some future Rollin or Gillies will compile 
a history of England from Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs, 
Miss Lee’s Recess, and Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s Memoirs. 

It is surely time that ancient literature should be exam- 
ined in a different manner, without pedantical prepossessions, 
but with a just allowance, at the same time, for the differ- 
ence of circumstances and manners. J am far from pre- 
tending to the knowledge or ability which such a task would 
require. All that I mean to offer is a collection of desul- 
tory remarks upon a most interesting portion of Greek lite- 
rature 
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It may be doubted whether any compositions which have 
ever been produced in the world are equally perfect in their 
kind with the great Athenian orations. Genius is subject 
to the same laws which regulate the production of cotton 
and molasses. The supply adjusts itself to the demand. 
The quantity may be diminished by restrictions and multi- 
plied by bounties. The singular excellence to which elo- 
quence attained at Athens is to be mainly attributed to the 
influence which it exerted there. In turbulent times, under 
a constitution purely democratic, among a people educated 
exactly to that point at which men are most susceptible of 
strong and sudden impressions, acute, but not sound rea- 
soners, warm in their feelings, unfixed in thejr principles, 
and passionate admirers of fine composition, oratory received 
such encouragement as it has never since obtained. 

The taste and knowledge of the Athenian people was a 
favourite object of the contemptuous derision of Samuel 
Johnson; a man who knew nothing of Greek literature 
beyond the common school-books, and who seems to have 
brought to what he had read scarcely more than the discern- 
ment of a common schoolboy. He used to assert, with that 
arrogant absurdity which, in spite of his great abilities and 
virtues, renders him perhaps the most ridiculous character 
in literary history, that Demosthenes spoke to a people of 
brutes,—to a barbarous people,—that there could have been 
n) civilization before the invention of printing. Johnson 
was a keen but a very narrow-minded observer of mankind. 
He perpetually confounded their general nature with their 
particular circumstances. He knew London intimately. 
The sagacity of his remarks on its society is perfectly as- 
tonishing. But Fleet Street was the world to him. He 
saw that Londoners who did not read were profoundly igno- 
rant, and he inferred that a Greek who had few or no books 
must have been as uninformed as one of Mr. Thrale’s 
draymen. 

There seems to be, on the contrary, every reason to be- 
lieve that in general intelligence the Athenian populace far 
surpassed the lower orders of any community that has ever 
existed. It must be considered that to be a citizen was to 
be a legislator—a soldier—a judge—one upon whose voice 
might depend the fate of the wealthiest tributary state, of 
the most eminent public man. The lowest offices, both of 
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agriculture and of trade, were in common performed by 
slaves. The commonwealth supplied its meanest members 
with the support of life, the opportunity of leisure, and the 
means of amusement. Books were, indeed, few, but they 
were excellent, and they were accurately known. It is not 
by turning over libraries, but by repeatedly perusing and 
intently contemplating a few great models, that the mind is 
best disciplined. A man of letters must now read much 
that he soon forgets, and much from which he learns no- 
thing worthy to be remembered. The best works employ, 
in general, but a small portion of his time. Demosthenes 
is said to have transcribed, six times, the History of Thucy- 
dides. If he had been a young politician of the present 
age, he might in the same space of time have skimmed in- 
numerable newspapers and pamphlets. I do not condemn 
that desultory mode of study which the state of things in 
our day renders a matter of necessity. But I may be al- 
lowed to doubt whether the changes on which the admirers 
of modern institutions delight to dwell have improved our 
condition as much in reality as in appearance. Rumford, 
it is said, proposed to the Hlector of Bavaria a scheme for 
feeding his soldiers at a much cheaper rate than formerly. 
His plan was simply to compel them to masticate their food 
thoroughly. A small quantity thus eaten would, according 
to that famous projector, afford more sustenance than a large 
meal hastily devoured. I do not know how Rumford’s 
proposition was received ; but to the mind, I believe, it will 
be found more nutritious to digest a page than to devour a 
volume. 

Books, however, were the least part of the education of 
an Athenian citizen. Let us, for a moment, transport our- 
selves, in thought, to that glorious city. Let us imagine 
that we are entering its gates, in the time of its power and 
glory. A crowd is assembled round a portico. All are 
gazing with delight at the entablature, for Phidias is put- 
ting up the frieze. We turn ito another street; a rhapso- 
dist is recitiag there; men, women, children, are thronging 
round him; the tears are running down their cheeks; their 
eyes are fixed; their very breath is still; for he is telling 
how Priam fell at the feet of Achilles, and kissed those 
hands,—the terrible,-—the murderous,—which had slain sc 
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many of his sons.* We enter the public place; there is a 
ring of youths, all leaning forward, with sparkling eyes, 
and gestures of expectation. Socrates is pitted against 
the famous Atheist, from Ionia, and has just brought him 
to a contradiction in terms. But we are interrupted. Tha 
herald is crying—‘ Room for the Prytanes.” The general 
assembly is to meet. The people are swarming in on every 
side. Proclamation is made—‘ Who wishes to speak.” 
There is a shout, and a clapping of hands: Pericles is 
mounting the stand. Then for a play of Sophocles; and 
away to sup with Aspasia. I know of no modern univer- 
sity which has so excellent a system of education. 
Knowledge thus acquired, and opinions thus formed, 
were, indeed, likely to be, in some respects, defective. Pro- 
positions, which are advanced in discourse, generally result 
from a partial view of the question, and cannot be kept 
under examination long enough to be corrected. Men of 
great conversational powers almost universally practise a sort 
of lively sophistry and exaggeration, which deceives, for 
the moment, both themselves and their auditors. Thus we 
see doctrines, which cannot bear a close inspection, triumph 
perpetually in drawing-rooms, in debating societies, and 
even in legislative or judicial assemblies. ‘To the conver- 
sational education of the Athenians, I am inclined to attri- 
bute the great looseness of reasoning, which is remarkable 
in most of their scientific writings. Even the most illogical 
of modern writers would stand perfectly aghast at the puerile 
fallacies which seem to have deluded some of the greatest 
men of antiquity. Sir Thomas Lethbridge would stare at 
the political economy of Xenophon, and the author of 
Soirées de Petersbourg would be ashamed of some of the 
metaphysical argiments of Plato. But the very circum- 
stances which retarded the growth of science, were pecu- 
liarly favourable to the cultivation of eloquence. From 
the early habit of taking a share in animated discussion, the 
intelligent student would derive that readiness 6f resource, 
that copiousness of language, and that knowledge of the 
temper and understanding of an audience, which are far 
more valuable to an orator than the greatest logical powers. 
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Horace has prettily compared poems to those paintings 
of which the effect varies as the spectator changes his stand. 
The same remark applies with at least equal justice to 
speeches. ‘They must be read with the temper of those to 
whom they were addressed, or they must necessarily appear 
to offend against the laws of taste and reason; as the finest 
picture, seen in a light different from that for which it was 
designed, will appear fit only for a sign. This is perpetually 
forgotten by those who criticise oratory. Because they are 
reading at leisure, pausing at every line, reconsidering every 
argument, they forget that the hearers were hurried from 
point to point too rapidly to detect the fallacies through 
which they were conducted; that they had no time to dis- 
entangle sophisms, or to notice slight inaccuracies of ex- 
pression; that elaborate excellence, either of reasoning or 
of language, would have been absolutely thrown away. To 
recur to the analogy of the sister art, these connoisseurs 
examine a panorama through a microscope, and quarrel with 
a scene-painter because he does not give to his work the 
exquisite finish of Gérard Dow. : 

Oratory is to be estimated on principles different from 
those which are applied to other productions. ‘Truth is the 
object of philosophy and history. Truth is the object even 
of those works which are peculiarly called works of fiction, 
but which, in fact, bear the same relation to history which 
algebra bears to arithmetic. ‘The merit of poetry, in its 


wildest forms, still consists in its truth,—truth conveyed to’ 


the understanding, not directly by the werds, but circuit- 
cusl> by means of imaginative associations, which serve as 
its conductors. The object of oratory alone is not truth, 
but persuasion. The admiration of the multitude does not 
make Moore a greater poet than Coleridge, or Beattie a 
greater philosopher than Berkeley. But the criterion of 
eloquence is different. A speaker, who exhausts the whole 
philosophy of a question, who displays every grace of style, 
yet produces no effect on his audience, may be a great es- 
sayist, a great statesman, a great master of composition, but 
he is not an orator. If he miss the mark, it makes no 
difference whether he have taken aim too high or too low. 
The effect of the great freedom of the press in England 
has been, in a great measure, to destroy this distinction, 
and to leave among us little of what I call Oratory Proper. 
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Our legislators, our candidates, on great occasions even our 
advocates, address themselves less to the audience than to 
the reporters. They think less of the few hearers than of 
the innumerable readers. At Athens, the case was different; 
there the only object of the speaker was immediate convic- 
tion and persuasion. He, therefore, who would justly ap- 
preciate the merit of the Grecian orators, should place him- 
self, as nearly as possible, in the situation of their auditors: 
he should divest himself of his modern feelings and acquire- 
ments, and make the prejudices and interests of the Athenian 
citizens his own. He who studies their works in this spirit 
will find that many of those things which, to an English 
reader, appear to be blemishes,—the frequent violation of 
those excellent rules of evidence, by which our courts of 
law are regulated,—the introduction of extraneous matter, 
—the reference to considerations of political expediency in 
judicial investigations,—the assertions, without proof,—the 
passionate entreaties,—the furious invectives,—are really 
proofs of the prudence and address of the speakers. He 
must not dwell maliciously on arguments or phrases, but 
acquiesce in his first impressions. It requires repeated peru- 
sal and reflection to decide rightly on any other portion of 
literature. But with respect to works of which the merit 
depends on their instantaneous effect, the most hasty judg- 
ment is likely to be best. 

The history of eloquence at Athens is remarkable. From 
a very early period great speakers had flourished there. 
Pisistratus and Themistocles are said te have owed much of 
their influence to their talents for debate. We learn, with 
more certainty, that Pericles was distinguished by extraor- 
dinary oratorical powers. The substance of some of his 
speeches is transmitted to us by Thucydides, and that ex- 
cellent writer has doubtless faithfully reported the general 
line of his arguments. But the manner, which in oratory 
is of at least as much consequence as the matter, was of no 
importance to his narration. It is evident that he has not 
attempted to preserve it. Throughout his work, every speech 
on every subject, whatever may have been the character or 
the dialect of the speaker, is in exactly the same form. 
_ The grave King of Sparta, the furious demagogue of Athens, 
the general encouraging his army, the captive supplicating 
for his life, al) are represented as speakers in one wnvaried 
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style,—a style moreover wholly unfit for oratorical pur- 
poses. His mode of reasoning is singularly elliptical,—in 
reality most consecutive, yet in appearance often incoherent. 
His meaning, in itself sufficiently perplexing, 1s com- 
pressed into the fewest possible words. His great fondness 
for antithetical expression has not.a little conduced to this 
effect. Every one must have observed how much more the 
sense is condensed in the verses of Pope and his imitators, 
who never ventured to continue the same clause from couplet 
to couplet, than in those of poets who allow themselves that 
license. Every artificial division, which is strongly marked, 
and which frequently recurs, has the same tendency. The 
natural and perspicuous expression which spontaneously 
rises to the mind, will often refuse to accommodate itself to 
such a form. It is necessary either to expand it into weak- 
ness, or to compress it into almost impenetrable density. 
The latter is generally the choice of an able man, and was 
assuredly the choice of Thucydides 

It is scarcely necessary to say snat such speeches could 
never have been delivered. They are perhaps among the 
most difficult passages in the Greek language, and would 
probably have been scarcely more intelligible to an Athe- 
nian auditor than to a modern reader. ‘Their obscurity was 
acknowledged by Cicero, who was as intimate with the lite- 
rature and language of Greece as the most accomplished 
of its natives, and who seems to have held a respectable 
rank among the Greek authors. The difficulty toa modern’ 
reader lies, not in the words, but in the reasoning. A dic- 
tionary is of far less use in studying them, than a clear 
head and a close attention to the context. They are valuable 
to the scholar, as displaying, beyond almost any other com- 
positions, the powers of the finest languages:—they are 
valuable to the philosopher, as illustrating the morals and 
manners of a most interesting age ;—they abound in just 
thought and energetic expression. But they do not enable 
us to form any accurate opinion on the merits of the early 
Greek orators. | , 

Though it cannot be doubted, that, before the Persian 
wars, Athens had produced eminent speakers, yet the period 
during which eloquence most flourished among her citizens 
was by no means that of her greatest power and glory. It 
commenced at the close of the Peloponnesian war. In fact, 
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the steps by which Athenian oratory approached to its finished 
excellence, seem to have been almost contemporaneous 
with those by which the Athenian character and the Athe- 
nian empire sunk to degradation. At the time when the 
little commonwealth achieved those victories which twenty- 
five eventual centuries have left unequalled, eloquence was 
in its infancy. ‘The deliverers of Greece became its plun- 
derers and oppressors. Unmeasured exaction, atrocious 
vengeance, the madness of the multitude, the tyranny of 
the great, filled the Cyclades with tears, and blood, and 
mourning. The sword unpeopled whole islands in.a day. 
The plough passed over the ruins of famous cities. The 
imperial republic sent forth her children by thousands to 
pine in the quarries of Syracuse, or to feed the vultures of 
/Hgospotami. She was at length reduced by famine and 
slaughter to humble herself before her enemies, and to pur- 
chase existence by the sacrifice of her empire and her laws. 
During these disastrous and gloomy years, oratory was ad- 
vancing towards its highest excellence. And it was when 
the moral, the political, the military character of the people 
was most utterly degraded; it was when the viceroy of a 
Macedonian sovereign gave law to Greece, that the courts of 
Athens witnessed the most splendid contest of eloquence 
that the world has ever known. | 

The causes of this phenomonon it is not, I think, difficult 
to assign. ‘The division of labour operates on the produc- 
tions of the orator as it does on those of the mechanic. It 
was remarked -by the ancients, that the Pentathlete, who 
divided his attention between several exercises, though he 
could not vie with a boxer in the use of a cestus, or with 
one who had confined his attention to running in the con- 
test of the stadium,yet enjoyed far greater general vigour and 
-health than either. It is the same with the mind. The su- 
periority in technical skill is often more than compensated by 
the inferiority in general intelligence. And this is peculiarly 
the case in politics. States have always been best governed 
by men who have.taken a wide view of public affairs, and 
who have rather a general acquaintance with many sciences 
than a perfect mastery of one. The union of’ the political 
and military departments in Greece contributed not a little 
to the splendour of its early history. After their separa- 
tion more skilful generals and greater speakers appeared ; 
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—hbut the breed of statesmen dwindled and became almost 
extinct. Themistocles or Pericles would have been no 
match for Demosthenes in the assembly, or Iphicrates in 
the field. But surely they were incomparably better fitted 
than either for the supreme direction of affairs. 

There is indeed a remarkable coincidence between the 
progress of the art of war, and that of the art of oratory, 
among the Greeks. They both advanced to perfection by 
contemporaneous steps, and from similar causes. The early 
speakers, like the early warriors of Greece, were merely a 
militia. It was found, that in both employments, practice 
and discipline gave superiority. * Hach pursuit, therefore, 
became first dn art, and then a trade. In proportion as the 
professors of each became more expert in their particular 
craft, they became less respectable in their general character. 
Their skill had been obtained at. too great expense to be 
employed only from disinterested views. Thus, the soldiers 
forgot that they were citizens, and the orators that they were 
statesmen. I know not to what Demosthenes and his fa- 
mous contemporaries can be so justly compared as to those 
mercenary troops, who, in their time, overran Greece; or 
those who, from similar causes, were some centuries ago the 


* It has so often occurred to me that to the circumstances mention- 
ed in the text, is to be referred one of the most remarkable events 
in Grecian history, I mean the silent but rapid downfall of the 
Lacedemonian power. Soon after the termination of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the strength of Lacedszemon began to decline. Its 
military discipline, its social institutions were the same. Agesi- 
laus, during whose reign the change took place, was the ablest of 
its kings. “Yet the Spartan armies were frequently defeated in 
pitched battles,—an occurrence considered impossible in the ear- 
lier ages of Greece. They are allowed to have fought most bravely, 
yet they were no longer attended by the success to which they 
had formerly been accustomed. No solution of these circumstances 
is offered, as far as I know, by any ancient author. The real 
cause, I conceive, was this. The Lacedemonians, alone among 
the Greeks, formed a permanent standing army. While the citi- 
zens of other commonwealths were engaged in agriculture and 
trade, they had no employment whatever but the study of milita- 
ry discipline. Hence, during the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, 
they had that advantage over their neighbours which regular 
troops always possess over militia. This advantage they lost 
when other states began, at a later period, to employ mercenary 
forces, who were probably as superior to them in the art of war 
es they had hitherto been to their antagonists. 
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scourge of the Italian republics,—perfectly acquainted with 
every part of their profession, irresistible in the field, pow- 
-erful to defend or to destroy, but defending without love, 
and destroying without hatred: We may despise the cha- 
racters of these political Condotttert, but it 1s impossible to 
examine the system of their tactics without being amazed at 
its perfection. ; 

I had intended to proceed to this examination, and to 
consider separately the remains of Lysias, of Adschines, of 
Demosthenes, and of Isocrates, who though, strictly speak- 
ing, he was rather a pamphleteer than an orator, deserves, 
on many accounts, a place in such a disquisition. The 
length of my prolegomena and digressions compels me to 
postpone this part of the subject to another occasion. A 
magazine is certainly a delightful invention for a very idle 
or a very busy man. He is not compelled to complete his 
plan or to adhere to his subject. He may ramble as far as 
he is inclined, and stop as soon as he is tired. No one takes 
the trouble to recollect his contradictory opinions or his un- 
redeemed pledges. He may be as superficial, as inconsist- 
ent, and as careless as he chooses. Magazines resemble 
those little angels, who, according to the pretty Rabbinical 
tradition, are generated every morning by the brook which 
rolls over the flowers of Paradise,—whose life is a song—who 
warble till sunset, and then sink back without regret into 
nothingness. Such spirits have nothing to do with the 
detecting spear of Ithuriel or the victorious sword of 
Michael. It is enough for them to please and be forgotten. 
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COMIC DRAMATISTS OF THE RESTORATION.* 
[Edinburgh Review. ] 


We have a kindness for Mr. Leigh Hunt. We form our 
judgment of him, indeed, only from events of universal 
notoriety—from his own works, and from the works of other 
writers, who have generally abused him in the most rancor- 
ous manner. But, unless we are greatly mistaken, he is a 
very clever, a very honest, and a very good-natured man. 
We can clearly discern, together with many merits, many 
serious faults, both in his writings and in his conduct. But 
we really think that there is hardly a man. living whose 
merits have been so grudgingly allowed, and whose faults 
have been so cruelly expiated. - 

In some respects, Mr. Leigh Hunt is excellently qualified 
for the task which he has now undertaken. His style, in spite 
of its mannerism—nay, partly by reason of its mannerism— 
is well suited for light, garrulous, desultory ana, half criti- 
cal, half biographical. We do not always agree with his 
literary judgnients; but we find in him what is very rare in 
our time—the power of justly appreciating and heartily en- 
joying good things of very different kinds. He can adore 
Shakspeare and Spenser without denying poetical genius to | 
the author of “Alexander’s Feast;” or fine observation, 
rich fancy, and exquisite humour to him who imagined 
“Will Honeycomb” and “Sir Roger de Coverley.” He 
has paid particular attention to the history of the English 
drama, from the age of Elizabeth down to our own time, 


*% The Dramatic Works of Wrouertuy, Congreve, VANBRUGH, 
and Farqunar. With Biographical and Critical Notes. By Lxiau 
Hunt. 8vo. London, 1849. 
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and has every right to be heard with respect on that 
subject. | 

The plays to which he now acts as introducer are, with 
few exceptions, such as, in the opinion of many very re- 
spectable people, ought not to be reprinted. In this opinion 
we can by no means concur. We cannot wish that any 
work or class of works which has exercised a great influence | 
on the human mind, and which illustrates the character cf 
an important epoch in letters, politics, and morals, should 
disappear from the world. If we err in this matter, we err 
with the gravest men and bodies of men in the empire, and 
especially with the Church of England, and with the great 
schools of learning which are connected with her. The whole 
liberal education of our countrymen is conducted on the prin- 
ciple, that no book which is valuable, either by reason of 
the excellence of its style, or by reason of the light which 
it throws on the history, polity, and manners of nations, 
should be withheld from the student on account of its im- 
purity. The Athenian Comedies, in which there are scarcely 
a hundred lines together without some passage of which © 
Rochester would have been ashamed, have been reprinted at 
the Pitt Press and the Clarendon Press, under the direction 
of syndics and delegates appointed by the Universities; and 
have been illustrated with notes by reverend, very reverend, 
and right reverend commentators. 

Every year the most distinguished young men in the 
kingdom are examined by bishops and professors of divinity 
in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes and the Sixth Satire of 


Juvenal. There is certainly something a little ludicrous in |... 


the idea of a conclave of venerable fathers of the church 
rewarding a lad for his intimate acquaintance with writings, 
compared with waich the loosest tale in Prior is modest. 
But for our own part we have no doubt that the great socie- 
ties-which direct the education of the English gentry have 
herein judged wisely. It is unquestionable that an exten- 
sive acquaintance with ancient literature enlarges and en- 
riches the mind. It is unquestionable that a man whose 
mind has been thus enlarged and enriched, is likely to be 
far more useful to the state and t> the church, than one 
who is unskilled, or little skilled in classical learning. On 
the other hand, we find it difficult to believe that, in a world 
vo full of temptation as this, any gentleman, whose life 
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would have been virtuous if he had not read Aristophanes 
' and Juvenal, will be made vicious by reading them. A man 
who, exposed to all the influences of such a state of society 
as that in which we live, is yet afraid of exposing himself 
to the influences of a few Greek or Latin verses, acts, we 
think, much like the felon who begged the sheriffs to let 
him have an umbrella held over his head from the door of 
Newgate to the gallows, because it was a drizzling morning, 
and he was apt to take cold. 

The virtue which the world wants is a healthful virtue, 
not a valetudinarian virtue—a virtue which can expose itself 
to the risks inseparable from all spirited exertion—not a 
virtue which keeps out of the common air for fear of infec- 
tion, and eschews the common food as too stimulating. It 
would be indeed absurd to attempt to keep men from acquir- 
ing those qualifications which fit them to play their part in 
life with honour to themselves and advantage to their country, 
for the sake of preserving a delicacy which cannot be pre- 
served—a delicacy which a walk from Westminster to the 
Temple is sufficient to destroy. 

But we should be justly chargeable with gross incon- 
sistency, if, while we defend the policy which invites the 
youth of our country to study such writers as Theocritus and 
Catullus, we were to set up a cry against a new edition of 
the “ Country Wife,” or “The Way of the World.” The 
immoral English writers of the seventeenth century are 
indeed much less excusable than those of Greece and Rome. 
But the worst English writings of the seventeenth century 
are decent, compared with much that has been bequeathed 
to us by Greece and Rome. Plato, we have little doubt, 
was a much better man than Sir George Htherege. But 
Plato has written things at which Sir George Etherege would 
have shuddered. Buckhurst and Sedley, even in those wild 
orgies at the Cock in Bow Street, for which they were pelted 
by the rabble and fined by the Court of King’s Bench, would 
never have dared to hold such discourse as passed between 
Socrates and Pheedrus on that fine summer day, under the 
plane-tree, while the fountain warbled at their feet, and the 
cicadas chirped overhead. If it be, as we think it is, de- 
sirable that an English gentleman should be well informed 
touching the government and the manners of little common- 
wealths, which both in place and time are far removed from 
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us—whose independence has been more than two thousand 
years extinguished, whose language has not been spoken for 
ages, and whose ancient magnificence is attested only by a 
few broken columns and friezes—much more must it be 
desirable that he should be intimately acquainted with the 
history of the public mind of his own country; and with the 
causes, the nature, and the extent of those revolutions of 
opinion and feeling, which, during the last two centuries, 
have alternately raised and depressed the standard of our 
national morality. And knowledge of this sort is to be very 
sparingly gleaned from parliamentary debates, from state 
papers, and from the works of grave historians. It musi 
either not be acquired at all, or it must be acquired by the 
perusal of the light literature which has at various periods 
been fashionable. We are therefore by no means disposed 
to condemn this publication, though we certainly cannot 
recommend the handsome volume* before us as an appro- 
priate Christmas present for young ladies. : 

We have said that we think the present publication per- 
fectly justifiable. But we can by no means agree with Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, who seems to hold that there is little or no 
ground for the charge of immorality so often brought agaiust 
the literature of the Restoration. We do not blame him for 
not bringing to the judgment-seat the merciless rigour of 
Lord Angelo; but we really think that such flagitious and 
impudent offenders as those who are now at the bar, deserved 
at least the gentle rebuke of Hscalus. Mr. Leigh Hunt 
treats the whole matter a little too much in the easy style 
of Lucio, and perhaps his exceeding lenity disposes us to be 
somewhat too severe. ' 

And yet it is not easy to be too severe. For, in truth, 
this part of our literature is a disgrace to our language and 
our national character. It is clever, indeed, and very enter- 
taining; but it is, in the most emphatic sense of the words, 
“earthly, sensual, devilish.” Its indecency, though per- 


* Mr. Moxon, its publisher, is well entitled to commendation and 
Support for having, by a series of corresponding Reprints (com- 
prising the works of the elder Dramatists) executed in a com- 
pendious but very comely form, and accompanied with useful pro- 
legomena—put it in the power of any one desirous of such an 
&equisition to procure, at a comparatively small cost, the noblest 
Dramatic Library in the world. 
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petually such as is condemned, not less by the rules of goed 
taste than by those of morality, is not, in our opinion, so 
disgraceful a fault as its singularly inhuman spirit. We 
have here Belial, not as when he inspired Ovid and Ariosto, 
‘graceful and humane,” but with the iron eye and cruol 
sneer of Mephistopheles. We find ourselves in a world, in 
which the ladies are like very profligate, impudent and un- 
feeling men, and in which the men are too bad for any place 
but Pandemonium or Norfolk Island. We are surrounded 
by foreheads of bronze, hearts like the nether millstone, and 
tongues set on fire of hell. 

Dryden defended or excused his own offences, and those 
of his contemporaries, by pleading the example of the earlier 
English dramatists: and Mr. Leigh Hunt seems to think 
that there is force in the plea. We altogether differ from 
this opinion. The crime charged is not mere coarseness of 
expression. The terms which are delicate in one age become 
gross in the next. ‘The diction of the English version of 
the Pentateuch, is sometimes such as Addison would not 
have ventured to imitate; and Addison, the standard of 
purity in his own age, used many phrases which are now 
proscribed. Whether a thing shall be designated by a plain 
noun-substantive, or by a circumlocution, is mere matter of 
fashion. Morality is not at all interested in the question. 
But morality is deeply interested in this: that what is im- 
moral shall not be presented to the imagination of the young 
and susceptible in constant connexion with what is attractive. 
Fr every person who has observed the operation of the law 
of association in his own mind, and in the minds of others, 
knows, that whatever is constantly presented to the imagi- 
nation in connexion with what is attractive, will commonly 
itself become attractive. There is undoubtedly a great deal 
of indelicate writing in Fletcher and Massinger; and more 
than might be wished even in Ben Johnson and Shakspcare, 
who are comparatively pure. But it is impossible to trace 
in their plays any systematic attempt to associate vice with 
those things which men value most and desire most, and 
virtue with everything ridiculous and degrading. And such 
a systematic attempt we find in the whole dramatic literature 
of the generation which followed the return of Charles the 
Second. We will take, as an instance of what we mean, a 
single subject of the highest importance to the happiness of 
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mankind—conjugal fidelity. We can at present hardly call 
to mind a single English play, written before the Civil War, 
in which the character of a seducer of married women is 
represented in a favourable light. We remember many plays 
in which such persons are bafiled, exposed, covered with 
derision, and insulted by triumphant husbands. Such is 
the fate of Falstaff, with all his wit and knowledge of the 
world. Such is the fate of Brisac in Fletcher’s “Elder 
Brother’’—-and of Ricardo and Ubaldo, in Massinger’s “ Pic- 
ture.” Sometimes, as in the ‘ Fatal Dowry,” and “ Love’s 
Cruelty,” the outraged honour of families is repaired by a 
bloody revenge. If now and then the lover is represented 
as an accomplished man, and the husband as a person of 
weak or odious character, this only makes the triumph of 
female virtue the more signal; as in Johnson’s Celia and 
Mrs. Fitzdottrel, and in Fletcher’s Maria. In general we 
will venture to say, that the dramatists of the age of Hliza- 
beth and James the First, either treat the breach of the 
marriage-vow as a serious crime—or, if they treat it as a 
matter for laughter, turn the laugh against the gallant. 

On the contrary, during the forty years which followed 
the Restoration, the whole body of the dramatists invariably 
represent adultery—we do not say as a peccadillo—we do 
not say as an error which the violence of passion may ex- 
cuse—but as the calling of a fine gentleman—as a grace 
without which his character would be imperfect. It is as 
essential to his breeding and to his place in society that he 
should make love to the wives of his neighbours, as that he 
should know French, or that he should have a sword at his 
side. In all this there is no passion, and scarcely anything 
that can be called preference. The hero intrigues, just as 
he wears a wig; because, if he did not, he would be a queer 
fellow, a city prig, perhaps a Puritan. All the agreeable 
qualities are always given to the gallant. All the contempt 
and aversion are the portion of the unfortunate husband. 
Take Dryden for example ; and compare Woodall with Brain- 
sick, or Lorenzo with Gomez. ‘Take Wycherley, and com- 
pare Horner with Pinchwife. Take Vanbrugh, and compare 
Constant with Sir John Brute. Take Farquhar, and com- 
pare Archer with Squire Sullen. Take Congreve, and com- 
pare Belmour with Fondlewife, Careless with Sir Paul Plyant, 
or Scandal with Foresight. In all these cases, and in many 
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more which might be named, the dramatist evidently does 
his best to make the person who commits the injury graceful, 
sensible, and spirited; and the person who suffers it a fool 
or a tyrant, or both. 

Mr. Charles Lamb, indeed, attempted to set up a defence 
for this way of writing. The dramatists of the latter part 
of the seventeenth century are not, according to him, to be 
tried by the standard of morality which exists, and ought to 
exist in real life. Their world is a conventional world. 
Their heroes and heroines belong, not to England, not to 
Christendom, but to an Utopia of gallantry, to a Fairyland, 
where the Bible and Burn’s Justice are -unknown—where 
a prank, which on this earth would be rewarded with the 
pillory, is merely matter for a peal of elfish laughter. A real 
Horner, a real Careless would, it is admitted, be exceedingly 
bad men. But to predicate morality or immorality of the 
Horner of Wycherley, and the Careless of Congreve, is as 
absurd as it would be to arraign a sleeper for his dreams. 
They belong ‘to the regions of pure comedy, where no cold 
moral reigns—when we are amongst them we are amongst 
a chaotic people. We are not to judge them by our usages. 
No reverend institutions are insulted by their proceedings, 
for they have none among them. No peace of families is 
violated, for no family ties exist among them. There is 
neither right or wrong—gratitude or its opposite—claim or 
duty—paternity or sonship.”’ 

This is, we believe, a fair summary of Mr. Lamb’s doe- 
trine.. We are sure that we do not wish to represent him 
unfairly. For we admire his genius; we love the kind 
nature which appears in all his writings: and we cherish his 
memory as much as if we had known him personally. But 
we must plainly say that his argument, though ingenious, is 
altogether sophistical. 

Of course we perfectly understand that it is possible for 
a writer to create a conventional world in which things for- 
bidden by the Decalogue and the Statute Book shall be law- 
ful, and yet that the exhibition may be harmless, or even 
edifying. For example, we suppose that the most austere 
eritics would not accuse Fenelon of impiety and immorality, 
2n account of his Telemachus and his Dialogues of the Dead. 
In Telemachus and the Dialogues of the Dead, we have a 
false religion, and consequently a morality which is in some 
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points incorrect. We have a right and a wrong, differing - 
from the right and the wrong of real life. It is represented 
as the first duty of men to pay honour to Jove and Minerva, 
Philocles, who employs his leisure in making graven images 
of these deities, ; is extolled for his piety in a way which con- 
trasts singularly with the expressions of Isaiah on the same 
subject. The dead are judged by Minos, and rewarded with 
lasting happiness for actions which Fenelon would have been 
the first to pronounce splendid sins. The same may be said 
of Mr. Southey’s Mohammedan and Hindoo heroes and 
heroines. In Thalaba, to speak in derogation of the Arabian 
Imposter is blasphemy—to drink wine is a crime—to per- 
form ablutions, and to pay honour to the holy cities, are 
works of merit. In the Curse of Kehama, Kailyal is com- 
mended for her devotion to the statue of Mariataly, the 
goddess of the poor. But certainly no person will accuse 
Mr. Southey of having promoted or intended to promote 
either Islamism or Brahminism. 

It is easy to see why the conventional worlds of Fenelon 
and Mr. Southey are unobjectionable. In the first place, 
they are utterly unlike the real world in which we live. 
The state of society, the laws even of the physical world, are 
so different from those with which we are familiar, that we 
cannot be shocked at finding the morality also very different. 
But in truth, the morality of these conventional worlds dif- 
fers from the morality of the real world, only in points 
where there is no danger that the real worlds will ever go 
wrong. The generosity and docility of Telemachus, the 
fortitude, the modesty, the filial tenderness of Kailyal, are 
virtues of all ages and nations. And there was very little 
danger that the Dauphin would worship Minerva, or that an 
Knglish damsel would dance with a bucket on her head 
before the statue of Mariataly. 

The case is widely different with what Mr. Charles Eiiab 
calls the conventional world of Wycherley and Congreve. 
Here the costume and manners, the topics of conversation, 
are those of the real town, and of the passing day. The 
hero is in all superficial accomplishments exactly the fine 
gentleman, whom every youth in the pit would gladly re- 
semble. The heroine is the fine lady, whom every youth in 
the pit would gladly marry. The scene is laid in some place 
which is as well known to the audience as their own houses, 
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in St. James's Park, or Hyde Park, or Westminster Hall. 

The lawyer bustles about with his bag, between the Common 

Pleas and the Exchequer. The Peer calls for his carriage 

to go to the House of Lords on a private bill. A hundred 
little touches are employed to make the fictitious world 

appear like the actual world. And the immorality is of a 

sort which never can be out of date, and which all the force 

of religion, law, and public opinion united can but imper- 

fectly restrain. 

In the name of art, as well as in the name of virtue, we 
protest against the principle that the world of pure comedy 
is one into which no moral enters. If comedy be an imita- 
tion, under whatever conventions, of real life, how is it pos- 
sible that it can have no reference to the great rule which 
directs life, and to feelings which are called forth by every 
incident of life? If what Mr. Charles Lamb says were cor- 
rect, the inference would be, that these dramaiists did not in 
the least understand the very first principles of their craft. 
Pure landscape painting into which no light or shade enters, 
pure portrait painting into which no expression enters, are 
phrases less at variance with sound criticism than pure 
comedy into which no moral enters. 7 : 

But it is not the fact, that the world of these dramatists 
is a world into which no moral enters. Morality constantly 
enters into that world, a sound morality, and an unsound 
morality ; the sound morality to be insulted, derided, asso- 
ciated with everything mean and hateful; the unsound mo- 
rality to be set off to every advantage, and inculeated by all 
methods direct and indirect. It is not the fact, that none of 
the inhabitants. of this conventional world feel reverence for 
sacred institutions, and family ties. Fondlewife, Pinchwife, 
every person in short of narrow understanding and disgust- 
ing manners, expresses that reverence strongly. The heroes 
and heroines too, have a moral eode of their own, an ex- 
ceedingly bad one; but not, as Mr. Charles Lamb seems to 
think, a code existing only in the imagination of drama- 
tists. It is, on the contrary, a code actually received, and 
obeyed by great numbers of people. We need not go to 
Utopia or Fairyland to find them. They are near at hand. 
Every night some of them play at the “hells” in the Quad- 
rant, and others pace the piazza in Covent-garden. With- 
out flying to Nephelococcygia, or to the Court of Queen Mab, 
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we can meet with sharpers, bullies, hard-hearted impudent _ 
debauchees, and women worthy of such paramours. The 
‘morality of the “Country Wife’ and the “Old Bachelor,” 
is the morality, not, as Mr. Charles Lamb maintains, of an 
unreal world, but of a world which is a great deal too real. 
It is the morality, not of a chaotic people, but of low town- 
rakes, and of those ladies whom the newspapers call * dash- 
ing Cyprians.” And the question is simply, whether aman 
of genius, who constantly and systematically endeavours to 
make this sort of character attractive, by uniting it with 
beauty, grace, dignity, spirit, a high social position, popu- 
larity, literature, wit, taste, knowledge of the world, bril- 
liant success in every undertaking, does or does not make 
an ill use of his powers. We own that we are unable to 
understand how this question can be answered in any way 
but one. : 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged, in justice to the writers 
of whom we have spoken thus severely, that they were, to a 
great extent, the creatures of theirage. And if it be asked 
why that age encouraged immorality which no other age 
would have tolerated, we have no hesitation in answering 
that this great depravation of the national taste was the 
effect of the prevalence of Puritanism under“the Common- 
wealth. 3 : 

To punish public outrages on morals and religion is un- 
questionably within the competence of rulers. But when a 
government, not content with requiring decency, requires 
sanctity, it oversteps the bounds which mark its functions. 
And it-may be laid down as a universal rule, that a govern- 
ment which attempts more than it ought will perform less. 
A lawgiver who, in order to protect distressed borrowers, 
limits the rate of interest, either makes it impossible for the 
objects of his care to borrow at all, or places them at the 
mercy of the worst class of usurers. A lawgiver who, from 
tenderness for labouring men, fixes the hours of their work 
and the amount of their wages, is certain to make them far 
more wretched than he found them. And so a government 
which, not content with repressing scandalous excesses, de- 
mands from its subjects fervent and austere piety, will soon 
discover that, while attempting to render an impossible ser- 
vice to the cause of virtue, it has in truth only promoted 
vice. 
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For what are the means by which a government ean effect 
its ends? Two only, rewardsand »unishments ;—powerful 
means, indeed, for influencing the exterior act, but alto- 
gether impotent for the purpose of touching the heart. A 
public functionary who is told that he will be advanced if 
he is a devout Catholic, and turned out of his place if he is 
not, will probably go to mass every morning, exclude meat 
from his table on Fridays, shrive himself regularly, and per- 
haps let his superiors know that he wears a hair shirt next 
to his skin. Under a Puritan government, a person who is 
apprised that piety is essential to thriving in the world, will 
be strict in the observance of the Sunday, or, as he will call 
it, Sabbath, and will avoid a theatre as if it were plague- 
stricken. -Such a show of religion as this, the hope of gain 
and the fear of loss will produce, at a week’s notice, in any 
abundance which a government may require. But under 
this show, sensuality, ambition, avarice, and hatred retain 
unimpaired power; and the seeming convert has only added 
to the vices of a man of the world all the still darker vices 
which are engendered by the constant practice of dissimu- 
lation. The truth cannot be long concealed. The public 
discovers that the grave persons who are proposed to it ag 
patterns, are more utterly destitute of moral principle and 
of moral sensibility than avowed libertines. It sees that 
these Pharisees are further removed from real goodness than 
publicans and harlots. And, as usual, it rushes to the ex- 
treme opposite to that which it quits. It considers a high 
religious profession as a sure mark of meanness and depra- 
vity. On the very first day on which the restraints of fear 
is taken away, and on which men can venture to say what 
they feel, a frightfui peal of blasphemy and ribaldry pro- 
claims that the short-sighted policy which aims at making a 
nation of saints has made a nation of scoffers. 

It was thus in France about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Louis the Fourteenth in his old age 
became religious, and determined that his subjects should 
be religious too—shrugged his shoulders.and knitted his 
brows if he observed at his levee or near his dinner-table any 
gentleman who neglected the duties enjoined by the Church 
-——and rewarded piety with blue ribands, invitations to Marli, 
governments, pensions, and regiments. Torthwith Ver- 
sailles became, in everything but dress, a convent. The 
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pulpits and confessionals were surrounded by swords and 
embroidery. The marshals of France were much in prayer ; 
and there was hardly one among the dukes and peers wha 
did not carry good little books in his pocket, fast during 
Lent, and communicate at Haster. Madame de Maintenon, 
who had a great share in the blessed work, boasted that 
devotion had become quite the fashion. A fashion indeed 
it was; and like a fashion it passed away. No sooner had 
the old king been carried to St. Denis, than the whole court 
unmasked ! Every man hastened toindemnify himself, bythe — 
excess of licentiousness and impudence, for years of mortifi- 
cation. The same persons who, a few months before, with 
meek voices and demure looks, had consulted divines about 
the state of their souls, now surrounded the midnight table, 
where, amidst the bounding of champagne corks, a drunken 
prince, enthroned between Dubois and Madame de Parabére, 
hiccoughed out atheistical arguments and obscene jests. The 
early part of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth had been a 
time of license; but the most dissolute men of that genera- 
tion would have blushed at the orgies of the Regency. 

It was the same with our fathers in the time of the Great 
Civil War. We are by no means unmindful of the great | 
debt which mankind owes to the Puritans of that time, the 
deliverers of England, the founders of the great American 
Commonwealths. But in the day of their power they com- 
mitted one great fault, which left deep and lasting traces in 
the national character and manners. They mistook the end 
and overrated the force of government. They determine? 
no} merely to protect religion and public morals from insult 
— an object for which the civil sword, in discreet hands, 
may be beneficially employed—but to make the people com 
mitted to their rule truly devout. Yet if they had only re- 
flected on events which they had themselves witnessed, and 
in which they had themselves borne a great part, they would ~ 
have seen what was likely to be the result of their enter- 
prise. ‘They had lived under a government which, during 
long course of years, did all that could be done, by lavish 
bounty and rigorous punishment, to enforce conformity te 
the doctrine and discipline ef the Church of England. No 
person suspected of hostility to that church had the smallest 
chance of obtaining favour at the court of Charles. Avowed 
dissent was punished by imprisonment, by ignominious expo 
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sure, by cruel mutilations, and by ruinous fines. And the 
event had been, that the Church had fallen, and had, in its 
fall, dragged down with it a monarchy which had stood six 
hundred years. The Puritan might have learned, if from no- 
thing else, yet from his own recent victory, that governments 
which attempt things beyond their reach are likely not 
merely to fail, but to produce an effect directly the opposite 
of that which they contemplate as desirable. : 
All this was overlooked. The saints were to inherit the 
earth. The theatres were closed. The fine arts were placed 
under absurd restraints. Vices which had never before been 
even misdemeanours were made capital felonies. And it 
was solemnly resolved by Parliament, ‘that no person 
should be employed but such as the House shall be satisfied 
of his real godliness.” The pious assembly had a Bible 
lying on the table for reference. Ifthey had consulted it 
they might have learned that the wheat and the tares grow 
together inseparably, and must either be spared together, or 
rooted up together. To know whether a man was really 
godly was impossible. But it was easy to know whether he 
had a plain dress, lank hair, no starch in his linen, no gay 
furniture in his house; whether he talked through his nose, 
and showed the whites of his eyes; whether he named his 
children, Assurance, Tribulation or Maher-shalal-hash-baz— 
whether he avoided Spring Garden when in town, and ab- 
stained from hunting and hawking when in the country— 
whether he expounded hard scriptures to his troop of dra. 
goons, and talked in a committee of ways and means about 
seeking the Lord. These were tests which could easily be 
applied. The misfortune was, that they were tests which 
proved nothing. Such as they were, they were employed 
by the dominant party. And the consequence was, that a 
crowd of impostors, in every walk of life, began to mimic 
and to caricature what were then regarded as the cutward signs 
of sanctity. The nation was not duped. ‘The restraints of 
that gloomy time were such as would have been impatiently 
borne, if imposed by men who were universally believed to 
be saints. Those restraints became altogether insupportable 
when they were known to be kept up for the profit of hypo- 
erites. It is quite certain that, even if the Royal Family 
had never returned—even if Richard Cromwell or Henry 
Cromwell had been at the head of the administration—there 
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would have been a great relaxation of manners. Before the - 
Revolution many signs indicated that a period of license was 
at hand. The Restoration crushed for a time the Puritan 
party, and placed supreme power in the hands of a libertine. 
The political counter-revolution assisted the moral counter- 
revolution, and was in turn assisted by it. A period of wild 
and desperate dissoluteness followed. Even in remote manor- 
houses and hamlets the change was in some degree felt: 
but in London the outbreak of debauchery was appalling. 
And in London the places most deeply infected were the 
palace, the quarters inhabited by the aristocracy,-and the 
Inns of Court. It was on the support of these parts of the 
town that the playhouses depended. The character of the 
drama became conformed to the character of its patrons. 
The comic poet was the mouthpiece of the most deeply cor- 
rupted part of a corrupted society. And in the plays before 
us, we find distilled and condensed, the essential spirit of 
the fashionable world during the Anti-puritan reaction. 

The Puritan had affected formality; the comic poet 
laughed at decorum. ‘The Puritan had frowned at innocent 
diversions; the comic poet took under his patronage’ the 
most flagitious excesses. The Puritan had canted; the 
comic poet blasphemed. The Puritan had made an affair 
of gallantry felony, without benefit of clergy; the comic 
poet represented it as an honourable distinction. The Puri- 
tan spoke with disdain of the low standard of popular 
morality; his life was regulated by a far more rigid code; 
his virtue was sustained by motives unknown to men of the 
world. Unhappily it had been amply proved in many cases, 
and might well be suspected in many more, that these high 
pretensions were unfounded. Accordingly, the fashionable 
circles, and the comic poets who were the spokesmen of those 
circles, took up the notion that all professions of piety and 
integrity were to be construed by the rule of contrary; that 
it might well be doubted whether there was such a thing as 
virtue in the world; but that, at all events, a person who 
affected to be better than his neighbours was sure to bea 
knave. | | 

In the old drama there had been much that was reprehen- 
sible. But whoever compares even the least decorous plays 
of Fleteher with those contained in the volume before us, 
will see how much the profligacy which follows a period of 
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overstrained austerity, goes beyond the profligacy which pre- 
cedes such a period. The nation resembled the demoniac 
in the New Testament. The Puritans boasted that the un- 
clean spirit was cast out, The house was empty, swept, and 
garnished, and for a time the expelled tenant wandered 
through dry places seeking rest and finding none. But the 
force of the exorcism was spent. The fiend returned to his 
abode ; and returned not alone. He took to him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself. They entered in, and 
dwelt together: and the second possession was worse than 
the first. 

We will now, as far as our limits will permit, pass in 
review the writers to whom Mr. Leigh Hunt has introduced 
us. Of the four, Wycherley stands, we think, last in lite- 
rary merit, but first in order of time, and first, beyond all 
doubt, in immorality. 

WILLIAM WYCHERLEY wes born in 1640. He was the 
son of a Shropshire gentleman of old family, and of what 
was then accounted a good estate. The property was esti- 
mated at 600/. a year, a fortune which, among the fortunes 
of that time, probably ranked as a fortune of 20002. a year 
would rank in our days. 

William was an infant when the civil war broke out ; and, 
while he was still in his rudiments, a Presbyterian hierarchy 
and a republican government were established on the ruins 
of the ancient church and throne. Old Mr. Wycherley was 
attached to the royal cause, and was not disposed to intrust 
the education of his aeir to the solemn Puritans who now 
ruled the universities and public schools. Accordingly, the 
young gentleman was sent at fifteen to France. He resided 
some time in the neighbourhood of the Duke of Montau- 
sier, chief of one of the noblest races of Touraine. The 
duke’s wife, a daughter of the house of Rambouillet, was a 
finished specimen of those talents and accomplishments for 
which her house was celebrated. The young foreigner was 
introduced to the splendid circle which surrounded the 
duchess, and there he appears to have learned some good and 
some evil. Ina few years he returned to this country a fine 
gentleman and a Papist. His conversion, it may safely be 
affirmed, was the effect, not of any strong impression on his 
understanding or feelings, but partly of intercourse with an 
agreeable society in which the Church of Roine was the 
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fashion; and partly of that aversion to Calvinistic austeri- 
ties, which was then almost universal among young Huglish- 
men of parts and spirit, and which, at one time, seemed 
likely to make one half of them Catholics, and the other 
half Atheists. 

But the Restoration came. The universities were again 
in loyal hands; and there was reason to hope that there 
would be again a national church fit fora gentleman. Wy- 
cherley became a member of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
abjured the errors of the Church of Rome. The somewhat 
equivocal glory of turning, for a short time, a very-good-for- 
nothing Papist into a very good-for-nothing Protestant is 
ascribed to Bishop Barlow. 

Wycherley left Oxford without taking a degree, and 
entered at the Temple, where he lived gayly for some years, 
observing the humours of the town, enjoying its pleasures, 
and picking up just as much law as was necessary to make 
the character of a pettifogging attorney or a litigious client 
entertaining in a comedy. 

From an early age he had been in the habit of amusing 
himself by writing. Some wretched lines of his on the 
Restoration are still extant. Had he devoted ~himself to the 
making of verses, he would have been nearly as far below 
Tate and Blackmore as Tate and Blackmore are below Dry- 
den. His only chance for renown would have been, that he 
might have occupied a niche, in a satire, between Flecknoe 
and Settle. There was, however, another kind of composi- 
tion in which his talents and acquirements qualified him to 
succeed; and to that he judiciously betook himself. 

In his old age he used to say, that he wrote “ Love in a 
Wood” at nineteen, the “Gentleman Dancing-Master” at 
twenty-one, the “Plain Dealer” at twenty-five, and the 
‘Country Wife” at one or two-and-thirty. We are incre- 
dulous, we own, as to the truth of this story. Nothing 
that we know of Wycherley leads us to think him incapable 
of sacrificing truth to vanity. And his memory in the 
decline of his life played him such strange tricks, that we 
might question the correctness of his assertion, without 
throwing any imputation on his veracity. It is certain that 
none of his plays were acted till 1672, when he gave ‘“ Love 
in a Wood” to the public. It seems improbable that he 
should resolve on so important an occasion as that of a first 
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appearance before the world, to run his chanze with a feeble 
piece, written before his talents were ripe, before his style 
was formed, before he had looked abroad into the world; 
and this when he had actually in his desk two highly-finished 
plays, the fruit of his matured powers. When we look mi- 
nutely at the pieces themselves, we find in every part of them 
reason to suspect the accuracy of Wycherley’s statement. 
In the first scene of “Love in a Wood,” to go no further, 
we find many passages which he could not have written 
when he was nineteen. There is an allusion to gentlemen’s 
periwigs, which first came into fashion in 1668 ; an allusion 
to guineas, which were first struck in 1663; an allusion to 
the vests which Charles ordered to be worn at court in 1666 ; 
an allusion to the fire of 1666; several allusions to political 
and ecclesiastical affairs which must be assigned to times 
later than the year of the Restoration—to times when the 
government and the city were opposed to each other, and — 
when the Presbyterian ministers had been driven from 
the parish churches to the conventicles. But it is need- 
_ less to dwell on particular expressions. The whole air and 
spirit of the piece belong to a period subsequent to that 
mentioned by Wycherley. As to the “ Plain’ Dealer,” 
which is said to have been written when he was twenty-five, 
it contains one scene unquestionably written after 1675, 
several which are later than 1668, and scarcely a line which 
can have been composed before the end of 1666. 

Whatever may have been the age at which Wycherley 
composed his plays, it is certain that he did not bring them 
before the public till he was upwards of thirty. In 1672, 
“Love in a Wood” was acted with more success than it 
deserved, and this event produced a great change in the for- 
tunes of the author. The Duchess of Cleveland cast her 
eyes upon him, and was pleased with his appearance. This 
abandoned woman, not content with her complacent husband 
and her royal keeper, lavished her fondness on a crowd of 
paramours of all ranks, from dukes to rope-dancers. In the 
time of the commonwealth she commenced her career of 
gallantry, and terminated it under Anne, by marrying, when 
a great-grandmother, that worthless fop, Beau Fielding. It 
is not strange that she should have regarded Wycherley 
with favour. His figure was commanding, his countenance 
strikingly handsome, his look and deportment full of grace 
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and dignity. He had, as Pope said long after, “ tne true 

nobleman look,’ the look which seems to indicate superio- 
rity, and a not unbecoming consciousness of superiority. 
His hair, indeed, as he says in one of his poems, was pre-. 
maturely gray. But in that age of periwigs this misfortune 
was of little importance. The duchess admired him, and 
proceeded to make love to him after the fashion of the 
coarse-minded and shameless circle to which she belonged. 
In the Ring, when the crowd of beauties and ‘fine gentlemen 
was thickest, she put her head out of her coach-window, 
and bawled to him—*“ Sir, you are a rascal; you are a vil- 
lain ;” and, if she be not belied, added another phrase of 
abuse which we will not quote, but of which we may say 
that it might most justly have been applied to her own chil- 
dren. Wycherley called on her grace the next day, and 
with great humility begged to know in what way he had 
been so unfortunate as to disoblige her. Thus began an 
intimacy from which the poet probably expected wealth and 
honours. Nor were such expectations unreasonable. A 
handsome young fellow about the court, known by the name 
of Jack Churchill, was about the same time so lucky as to 
become the object of a short-lived fancy of the duchess. 
She had presented him with 4500/7. the price, in all pro- 
bability, of some title or some pardon. The prudent youth 
had lent the money on high interest and on landed security, 
and this judicious investment was the beginning of the most 
splendid private fortune in Hurope. Wycherley was not so 
lucky. ‘The partiality with which the great lady regarded 
him was, indeed, the talk of the whole town; and, sixty 
years later, old men who remembered those days told Vol- 
taire that she often stole from the court to her lover’s cham- 
bers in the Temple, disguised like a country girl, with a 
straw hat on her head, pattens on her feet, and a basket in 
her hand. ‘The poet was indeed too happy and proud to be 
ilisereet. He dedicated to the duchess the play which had 
led to the acquaintance, and in the dedication expressed 
himself in terms which could not but confirm the reports 
which had gone abroad. But at Whitehall such an affair 
was regarded in no serious light. ‘lhe lady was not afraid 
to bring Wycherley to court, and to introduce him to a 
splendid society, with which, as far as appears, he had never 
pefore mixed The easy king who allowed to his mistresses 
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the same liberty which he claimed for himself, was pleased 
with the conversation and manners of his new rival. 

So high did Wycherley stand in the royal favour, that 
once, when he was confined by a fever to his lodgings in 
Bow-street, Charles, who, with all his faults, was certainly 
a man of a social and affable disposition, called on him, sat 
by his bed, advised him to try change of air, and gave him 
a handsome sim of money to defray the expense of the 
journey. Buckingham, then master of the horse, and one 
of that infamous ministry known by the name of the Cabal, 
had been one of the duchess’s innumerable paramours. He 
at first showed some symptoms of jealousy, but soon, after 
his fashion, veered round from anger to fondness, and gave 
Wycherley a commission in his own regiment, and a place 
in the royal household. 

It would be unjust to Wycherley’s memory not to mention 
here the only good action, as far as we know, of his whole 
life. He is said to have made great exertions to obtain the 
patronage of Buckingham for the illustrious author of 
‘‘ Hudibras,” who was now sinking into an obscure grave, 
neglected by a nation proud of his genius, and by a court 
which he had served too well. His grace consented to see 
poor Butler, and an appointment was made. But unhappily 
two pretty women passed by; the volatile duke ran after 
them; the opportunity was lost, and could never be re- 
gained. : 

The second Dutch war, the most disgraceful war in the 
whole history of England, was now raging. It was not in 
that age considered as by any means necessary that a naval 
officer should receive a professional education. Young men 
of rank, who were hardly able to keep their feet in a breeze, 
served on board the king’s ships, sometimes with commis- 
sions and sometimes as volunteers. Mulgrave, Dorset, 
Rochester, and many others, left the playhouses and the 
Mall for hammocks and salt pork; and, ignorant as they 
were of the rudiments of naval science, showed, at least on 
the day of battle, the courage which is seldom wanting in 
an English gentleman. All good judges of maritime affairs 
complained that under this system the ships were grossly 
mismanaged, and that the tarpaulins contracted the vices, 
without acquiring the graces, of the court. But on this 
subject, as on every other, th? government of Charles was 
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deaf to all remonstrances where the interests or whims of 
favourites were concerned. Wycherley did not choose to 
be out of the fashion. He embarked, was present at a 
battle, and celebrated it on his return in a copy of verses 
too bad for the bellman.’’* 

About the same time he brought on the stage his second 
piece, the “Gentleman Dancing-Master.’ ‘The biographer 
says nothing, as far as we remember, about the fate of this 
play. There is, however, reason to believe, that, though 
certainly far superior to “‘ Love in a Wood,” it was not 
equally successful. It was first tried at the west end of the 
town, and, as the poet confessed, ‘‘ would scarce do there.” 
It was then performed in Salisbury Court, but, as it should 
seem, with no better event. or, in the prologue to the 
“‘ Country Wife,’ Wycherley described himself as ‘the late 
so baffled scribbler.” 

In 1675, the “Country Wife” was performed with bril- 
liant success, which, in a literary point of view, was not 
wholly unmerited. For, though one of the most profligate 
and heartless of human compositions, it is the elaborate pro- 
duction of a mind, not indeed rich, original, or imaginative, 
but ingenious, observant, quick to seize hints, and patient 
of the toil of polishing. : 

The “Plain Dealer,’ equally immoral and equally well 
written, appeared in 1677. At first this piece pleased the 


*Mr. Leigh Hunt supposes that the battle at which Wycherley 
was present was that which the Duke of York gained over Opdam, 
in 1665. We believe that it was one of the battles between Rupert 
and De Ruyter, in 1673. 

The point is of no importance ; and there can scarcely be said 
to be any evidence either way. We offer, however, to Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s consideration three arguments—of no great weight cer- 
tainly—yet such as ought, we think, to prevail in the absence of 
better. First, it is noé very likely that a young Templar, quite 
uuknown in the world—and Wycherley was such in 1665—should 
have quitted his chambers to go to sea. On the other hand, it 
would have been in the regular course of things that, when a 
courtier and an equerry, he should offer his services. Secondly, 
his verses appear to have been written after a drawn battle, like 
those of 1673, and not after a complete victory like that of 1665. 
Thirdly, in the epilogue to the “Gentleman Dancing-Master,”™ 
written in 1678, he says that ‘all gentlemen must pack to sea ;” 
an expression which makes it probable that he did not himself 
mean to stay behind. 
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people less than the critics; but after a time its unquestion- 
able merits, and the zealous support of Lord Dorset, whose 
influence in literary and fashionable society was unbounded, 
established it in the public favour. 

The fortune of Wycherley was now in the zenith, and 
began to decline. A long life was still before him. But 
it was destined to be filled with nothing but shame and 
wretchedness, domestic dissensions, literary failures, and 
pecuniary embarrassments. 

The king, who was looking about for an accomplished man 
to conduct the education of his natural son, the young Duke 
of Richmond, at length fixed on Wycherley. The poet, 
exulting in his good luck, went down to amuse himself at 
Tunbridge; looked into a bookseller’s shop on the Pantiles, 
and to his great delight, heard a handsome woman.ask for 
the “Plain Dealer,” which had just been published. He 
made acquaintance with the lady, who proved to be the 
Countess of Drogheda, a gay young widow, with an ample 
jointure. She was charmed with his person and his wit; 
and, after a short flirtation, agreed to become his wife. 
Wycherley seems to have been apprehensive: that this con- 
nexion might not suit well the king’s plan respecting the 
Duke of Richmond. He accordingly prevailed on the lady 
to consent to a private marriage. All came out. Charles 
thought the conduct of Wycherley both disrespectful and 
disingenuous. Other causes probably assisted to alienate the 
sovereign from the subject who had been so highly favoured. 
Buckingham was now in opposition, and had been committed 
to the Tower; not, as Mr. Leigh Hunt supposes, on a charge 
of treason, but by an order of the House of Lords for some 
expressions which he had used in debate. Wycherley wrote 
some bad lines in praise of his imprisoned patron, which, if 
they came to the knowledge of the king, would certainly 
have made his majesty very angry. he favour of the court 
was completely withdrawn from the poet. An amiable 
woman, with a large fortune, might indeed have been an 
ample compensation for the loss. But Lady Drogheda was 
ill-tempered, imperious, and extravagantly jealous. She 
had herself been a maid of honour at Whitehall. She well 
knew in what estimation conjugal fidelity was held among 
the fine gentlemen there; and watched her town husband 
23 assiduously as Mr. Pinchwife watched his country wife. 
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The unfortunate wit, was, indeed, allowed to meet his friends 
at a tavern opposite his own house. But on such oceasions 
the windows were always open, in order that her ladyship, 
who was posted on the other side of the street, might be 
satistied that no woman was of the party. 

The death of Lady Drogheda released the unfortunate 
poet from this distress ; but a series of disasters, in rapit 
succession, broke down his health, his spirits, and his fortune. 
His wife meant to leave him a good property, and left him 
only a lawsuit. His father could not or would not assist 
him. He was at length thrown into the Fleet, and lan- 
_guished there during seven years, utterly forgotten, as it 
should seem, by the gay and lively circle of which he had 
been a distinguished ornament. In the extremity of his 
distress he implored the publisher who had been enriched 
by the sale of his works, to lend him twenty pounds, and 
was refused. His comedies, however, still kept possession 
of the stage, and drew great audiences, which troubled them- 
selves little about the situation of the author. At length 
James the Second, who had now succeeded to the throne, 
happened to go to the theatre on an evening when the 
‘Plain Dealer’ was acted. He was pleased by the perform- | 
ance, and touched by the fate of the writer, whom he pro- 
bably remembered ag one of the gayest and handsomest of 
his brother’s courtiers. The king determined to pay Wycher- 
ley’s debts, and to settle on the unfortunate poet a pension 
of 2007. a year. This munificence, on the part of a prince. 
who was little in the habit of rewarding literary merit, and 
whose whole soul was devoted to the interests of his church, 
raises in us a surmise which Mr. Leigh Hunt will, we fear, 
pronounce very uncharitable. We cannot help suspecting 
that it was at this time that Wycherley returned to the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome. ‘That he did return to the 
communion of the Church of Rome is certain. The date of 
his re-conversion, as far as we know, has never been men- 
tioned by any biographer. We believe that, if we place it 
at this time, we do no injustice to the character either of 
Wycherley or James. 

Not long after, old Mr. Wycherley died; and his son, now 
past the middle of life, came to the family estate. Still, 
however, he was not at his ease. His embarrassments were 
great; his property was strictly tied up; and he was on 
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very oad terms with the heir at law. He appears to have led, 
during a long course of years, that most wretched life, the life 
of an old boy about town. Expensive tastes with little 
money, and licentious appetites with declining vigour, were 
the just penance for his early irregularities. A severe 
illness had produced a singular effect on his intellect. His 
memory played him pranks stranger than almost any that 
are to be found in the history of that strange faculty. It 
seemed to be at once preternaturally strong, and preterna- 
turally weak. Ifa book was read to him before he went to 
bed, he would wake the next morning with his mind full of 
the thoughts and expressions which he had heard over night ; 
and he would write them down, without in the least suspect- 
ing that they were not his own. In his verses the same 
ideas, and even the same words came over and over again 
several times in a short composition. His fine person bore 
the marks of age, sickness, and sorrow; and he mourned for 
his departed beauty with an effeminate regret. He could 
not look without a sigh at the portrait which Lely had 
painted of him when he was only twenty-eight; and often 
murmured, Quantum mutatus ab illo. He was still ner- 
vously anxious about. his literary reputation; and, not con- 
tent with the fame which he still possessed as a dramatist, was 
determined to be renowned as a satirist and an amatory 
poet. 

in 1704, after twenty-seven years of silence, he again 
appeared as an author. He put forth a large folio of mis- 
cellaneous verses, which, we believe, has never been re- 
printed. Sore of these pieces had probably circulated 
through the town in manuscript; for, before the volume 
appeared, the critics at the coffee-houses very confidently 
predicted that it would be utterly worthless; and were, in 
consequence, bitterly reviled by the poet in an ill-written, 
foolish, and egotistical preface. The book amply vindicated 
the most unfavourable prophecies that had been hazarded. 
‘The style and versification are beneath criticism ; the morals 
are those of Rochester. For Rochester, indeed, there was 
some excuse. When his offences against decorum were 
committed, he was a very young man, misled by a prevail- 
ing fashion. Wycherley was sixty-four. He had long 
outlived the times when libertinism was regarded as essen- 
tial to the chara ster of awit and a gentleman. Most of the 
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rising pcets, like Addison, John Philips, and Rowe, were 
studious of decency. We can hardly conceive anything 
more miserable than the figure which the ribald old man 
makes in the midst of so many sober and well-conducted 
youths. | 

In the very year in which this bulky volume of obscene 
doggerel was published, Wycherley formed an acquaintance 
of a very singular kind. A little, pale, crooked, sickly, bright- 
eyed urchin, just turned of sixteen, had written some copies 
of verses, in which discerning judges could detect the pro- 
mise of future eminence. There was, indeed, as yet nothing 
very striking or original in the conceptions of the young 
poet. But he was already skilled in the art of metrical 
composition. His diction and his music were not those of 
the great old masters, but that which his ablest contempo- 
raries were labouring to do, he already did best. His style 
was not richly poetical, but it was always neat, compact, and 
pointed. His verse wanted variety of pause, of swell, and 
of cadence; but it never grated on the ear by a harsh turn, 
or disappointed it by a feeble close. The youth was already 
free of the company of wits, and was greatly elated at being 
introduced to the author of the “ Plain Dealer’ and the 
‘¢ Country Wife.” ’ 

It is curious to trace the history of the intercourse which 
took place between Wycherley and Pope—between the re- 
presentative of the age that was going out, and the repre- 
sentative of the age that was coming in—between the friend _ 
of Rochester and Buckingham, and the friend of Lyttleton 
and Mansfield. At first the boy was enchanted by the kind- 
ness and condescension of his new friend, haunted his door, 
and followed him about like a spaniel, from coffee-house to 
coffee-house. Letters full of affection, humility, and ful- 
some flattery, were interchanged between the friends. But 
the first ardour of affection could not last. Pope, though 
at no time scrupulously delicate in his writings, or fastidious 
as to the morals of his associates, was shocked by the inde- 
cency of a rake who, at seventy, was still the representative 
cf the monstrous profligacy of the Restoration. As he grew 
older, as his mind expanded and his fame rose, he appre- 
ciated both himself and Wycherley more justly. He felta 
well-founded contempt for the old gentleman’s verses, and 
was at no great pains to conceal his opinion. Wycherley, 
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gn the other hand, though blinded by selitlove to the im. 
perfections of what he called his poetry, could not but see 
that there was an immense difference between his young 
companion’s rhymes and his own. He was divided between 
two feelings. He wished to have the assistance of so skil- 
ful a hand to polish his lines; and yet he shrank from the 
humiliation of being beholden for literary assistance to a lad 
who might have been his grandson. Pope was willing to 
give assistance, but was by no means disposed to give assist- 
ance and flattery too. He took the trouble to retouch whole 
reams of feeble, stumbling verses, and inserted many vigor- 
ous lines, which the least skilful reader will distinguish in 
an instant. But he thought by these services he acquired a 
right to express himself in terms which would not, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, become a youth when addressing a man 
of four times his age. In one letter he tells Wycherley 
that ‘the worst pieces are such as, to render them very 
good, would require almost the entire new writing of them.” 
In another he gives the following account of his corrections : 
—‘* Though the whole be as short again as at first, there is 
not one thought omitted but what is a repetition of some- 
thing in your first volume, or in this very paper: and the 
versification throughout is, I believe, such as nobody can be 
shocked at. The repeated permission you give me of deal- 
ing freely with you, will, I hope, excuse what I have done; 
for, if I have not spared you when I thought severity would 
do you a kindness, I have not mangled you where I thought 
there was no absolute need of amputation.” Wycherley 
continued to return thanks for all this hacking and hewing, 

which was, indeed, of inestimable service to his composi- 
tions. But by degrees his thanks began to sound very like 
reproaches. In private he is said to have described Pope as 
a person who could not cut outa suit, but who had some 
skill in turning old coats. In his letter to Pope, while he. 
acknowledged that the versification of his poems had been 
greatly improved, he spoke of the whole. art of versification 
with scorn, and sneered at those who preferred sound to sense. 

Pope revenged himself for this outbreak of spleen by return 

ot post. He had in his hands a volume of Wycherley’s 

rhymes, and he wrote to say that this volume was so full of 

faults that he could not correct it without completely de- 

facing the manuscript. “Tam,” he said, “equally afraid of 
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sparing you, aud of offending you by too impudent a cor 
rection.” This was more than flesh and blood could bear~ 
Wycherley reclaimed his papers, in a letter in which resent- 
ment shows itself plainly through the thin disguise of civi- 
lity. Pope, glad to be rid of a troublesome and inglorious © 
task, sent back the deposit; and, by way of a parting cour-. 
tesy, advised the old man to turn his poetry into prose, and 
assured him that the public would like his thoughts much 
better without his versification. Thus ended this memorable 
correspondence. | Pes ee 
Wycherley lived some years after the termination of the 
strange friendship which we have described. The last scene 
of his life was perhaps, the most scandalous. Ten days before 
_ his death, at seventy-five, he married a young girl, merely in 
order to injure his nephew ; an act which proves that neither 
years, nor adversity, nor what he called his philosophy, nor 
either of the religions which he had at different times pro- 
’ fessed, had taught him the rudiments of morality. He died 
in December, 1715, and lies in the vault under the church 
of St. Paul, in Covent-Garden. , : 
His bride soon after married a Captain Shrimpton, who 
thus became possessed of a large collection of manuscripts. 
These were sold to a bookseller. They were so full of era- 
sures and interlineations that no printer could decipher 
them. It was necessary to call in the aid of a professed 
critic; and Theobald, the editor of Shakspeare, and the hero 
of the first Dunciad, was employed to ascertain the true . 
reading. ‘In this way a volume of miscellanies in verse and 
prose was got up for the market. The collection derives all 
its value from the traces of Pope’s hand, which are every- 
where discernible. sis 
Of the moral character of Wycherley it can hardly be 
necessary for us to say more. His fame as a writer rests 
‘wholly on his comedies, and chiefly on the last two. Hven 
as a comic writer, he was neither of the best school, nor 
highest in his school. He was in truth a worse Congreve. 
His chief merit, like Congreve, lies in the style of his dia- 
logue. But the wit which lights up the ‘“ Plain Dealer” 
and the “ Country Wife” is pale and flickering, when com- 
pared with the gorgeous blaze which dazzles us almost to 
blindness in “Love for Love” and the “‘ Way of the World.” 
Like Congreve—and, indeed, even more than Congreve ~ 
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Wycherley is ready to sacrifice dramatic propriety to the 
liveliness of his dialogue. The poet speaks out of the 
mouths of all his dunces and coxcombs, and makes them 
describe themselves with a good sense and acuteness which 
puts them on a level with the wits and heroes. We will 
give two instances, the first which occur to us, from the. 
‘Country Wife.” There are to be found in the world fools 
who find the society of old friends insipid, and who are 
always running after new companions. Such a character is 
a fair subject for comedy. But nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to introduce a man of this sort saying to his com- 
rade—“T can deny you nothing; for though I have known 
thee a great while, never go if I do not love thee as well as 
a new acquaiftance.” ‘That town wits, again, have always 
been rather a heartless class, is true. But none of them, 
we will answer for it, ever said to a young lady to whom he 
was making love—“ We wits rail and make love often but to 
show our parts: as we have no affections, so we have no 
malice.”’ 

Wycherley’s plays are said to have been the produce of 
long and patient labour. The epithet of “slow” was early 
given to him by Rochester, and was frequently repeated. 
{n truth, his mind, unless we are greatly mistaken, was na- 
turally a very meager soil, and was forced only by great 
labour and outlay to bear fruit, which, after all, was not of 
the highest flavour. He has scarcely more claim to origi- 
nality than Terence. It is not too much to say, that there is 
hardly anything of the least value in his plays, of which 
the hint is not to be found elsewhere. The best scenes in 
the “Gentleman Dancing-Master,” were suggested by Cal- 
deron’s Maestro de Danzar, not by any means one of the 
happiest comedies of the great Castilian poet. The “Coun- 
try Wife” is borrowed from the Ecole des Maris and the Ecole 
des Femmes. The groundwork of the “Plain Dealer” is 
taken from the Misanthrope of Moliére. One whole scene 
is almost translated from the Critique del’ Ecole des Femmes; 
Hidelia is Shakspeare’s Viola stolen, and marred in the steal- 
ing; and the Widow Blackacre, beyond comparison Wy- 
cherley’s best comic character, is the Countess in Racine’s 
Plaideurs, talking the jargon of English instead cf that of 
French chicane. : | 7 

The only thing original about Wycherley—the only thing 
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which he could furnish from his own mind in inexhaustible 
abundance—was profligacy. It is curious to observe how 
everything that he touched, however pure and_ noble, took 
in an instant the colour of his own mind. Compare the 
Ecole des Femmes with the ‘Country Wife.” Agnes is a 
simple and amiable girl, whose heart is indeed full of love, 
but of love sanctioned by honour, morality, and religion. 
Her natural talents are great. They have been hidden, and, 
as it might appear, destroyed by an education elaborately 
bad. But they are called forth into full energy by a virtu- 
ous passion. Her lover, while he adores her beauty, is too 
honest a man to abuse the confiding tenderness of a creature 
so charming and inexperienced. Wycherley takes this plot 
into his hands; and forthwith this sweet and graceful court- 
ship becomes a licentious intrigue of the lowest and least 
sentimental kind, between an impudent London rake and 
the idiot wife of a country squire. We will not go into 
details. In truth, Wycherley’s indecency is protected 
against the critics as a skunk is protected against the hunt- 
ers. It is safe, because it is too filthy to handle, and too 
noisome even to approach. : 

It is the same with the “Plain Dealer.” How careful 
has Shakspeare been in “Twelfth Night,” to preserve the — 
dignity and delicacy of Viola, under her disguise! Even 
when wearing a page’s doublet and hose, she is never mixed 
up with any transaction which the most fastidious mind 
could regard as leaving a stain on her. She is employed by 
the Duke on an embassy of love to Olivia; but on an em- 
bassy of the most honourable kind. Wycherley borrows 
Viola—and Viola forthwith becomes a pander of the basest 
sort. But the character of Manly is the best illustration 
of our meaning. Molidre exhibited in his misanthrope a 
pure and noble mind, which had been sorely vexed by the 
sight of perfidy and malevolence, disguised under the forms 
of politeness. As every extreme naturally generates its 
contrary, Alceste adopts a standard of good and evil directly 
opposed to that of the society which surrounds him. Cour- 
tesy seems to him a vice; and those stern virtues which are 
neglected by the fops and coquettes of Paris become too 
exclusively the objects of his veneration. He is often to 
blame; he is often ridiculous; but he is always a good 
man; and the feeling which he inspires is regret that a 
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pease so estimable should be so unamiable. Wycherley 
orrowed Alceste, and turned him—we quote the words of 
so lenient a critic as Mr. Leigh Hunt—into “a ferocious 
sensualist, who believed himself as great a rascal as he 
thought everybody else.” The surliness of Moliére’s hero 
is copied and caricatured. But the most nauseous libertin- 
ism and the most dastardly fraud are substituted for the 
purity and integrity of the original. And, to make the 
whole complete, Wycherley does not seem to have been 
aware that he was not drawing the portrait of an eminently 
honest man. So depraved was his moral taste, that, while 
he firmly believed he was producing a picture of virtue too 
exalted for the commerce of this world, he was really de- 
lineating the greatest rascal that is to be found, even in his 
own writings. 

We pass a very severe censure on Wycherley, when we 
say that it is a relief to turn from him to Congreve. Con- 
greye’s writings, indeed, are by no means pure, nor was he, 
as far as we are able to judge, a warm-hearted or high- 
minded man. Yet, in coming to him, we feel that the 
worst is over—that we are one remove farther from the Re- 
storation—that we are past the Nadir of national taste and 
morality. 

WILLIAM CoNnGREVE was born in 1670,* at Bardsey, in 
the neighbourhood of Leeds. His father, a younger son of 
a very ancient Staffordshire family, had distinguished himself 
among the Cavaliers in the Civil War, was set down after 
the Restoration for the Order of the Royal Oak, and subse- 
quently settled in Ireland, under the patronage of the Harl 
of Burlington. 

Congreve passed his childhood and youth in Ireland. He 
was sent to school at Kilkenny, and thence went to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. His learning does great honour to his 
instructors. From his writings it appears, not only that he 
was well acquainted with Latin literature, but that his 
knowledge of the Greek poets was such as was not, in his — 
time, common even in a college. 

When he had completed his academical studies, he was 
sent to London to study the law, and was entered of the 
Middle Temple. Je troubled himself, however, very little 


*Mr, Leigh Hunt says 16(9, But the Old Style has misled 
him. 
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about pleading or conveyancing; and gave himself up té 
literature and society. ‘Two kinds of ambition early took 
possession of his mind, and often pulled it in opposite direc. 
tions. He was conscious of great fertility of thought, and 
power of ingenious combination. His lively conversation, 
his polished manners, and his highly respectable connexions 
had obtained for him ready access to the best company. He 
longed to be a great writer. He longed to be a man of 
fashion. Hither object was within his reach. But could he 
secure both? Was there not something vulgar in letters— 
something inconsistent with the easy apathetic graces of a 


man of the mode? Was it aristocratical to be confounded 


with creatures who lived in the cocklofts of Grub Street, to 
bargain with publishers, to hurry printers’ devils, to squab- 
ble with managers, to be applauded or hissed by pit, boxes, 
and galleries? Could he forego the renown of being the 
first wit of his age? Could he attain that renown without 
sullying what he valued quite as much—his character for 
gentility? The history of his life is the history of a conflict 
between these two impulses. In his youth the desire of 
literary fame had the mastery; but soon the meaner ambi- 
tion overpowered the higher, and obtained supreme dominion 
over his mind. 

His first work, a novel of no great value, he published 
under the assumed name of “Cleophil.” His second was 
the ‘“‘Old Bachelor,” acted in 1693, a play inferior indeed 


to his other comedies, but, in its own line, inferior to them’ 


alone. ‘The plot is equally destitute of interest and of pro- 
balility. The characters are either not distinguishable, or 
are distinguished only by peculiarities of the most glaring 
kind. But the dialogue is resplendent with wit and elo- 
quence—which indeed are so abundant that the fools come 
in for an ample share—and yet preserves a certain colloquial 
air, a certain indescribable ease, of which Wycherley had 
given no example, and which Sheridan in vain attempted to 
imitate. ‘The author, divided between pride and shame— 
pride at having written a good play, and shame at having 
done an ungentlemanlike thing—pretended that he had 
merely scribbled a few scenes for his own amusement, and 
affected to yield unwillingly to the importunities of those 
who pressed him to try his fortune on the stage. The “Old 
Bachelor’ was seen in manuscript by Dryden; one of whose 
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best qualities was a hearty and generous admiration for the 
talents 6f others. He declared that he had never seen such 
a first play; and lent his services to bring it into a form fit 
for representation. Nothing was wanting to the success of 
the piece. It was so cast as to bring.into play all the comic 
talent, and to exhibit on the boards in one view all the 
beauty which Drury Lane Theatre, then the only theatre in 
London, couldassemble. The result was a complete triumph; 
and the author was gratified with rewards more substantial 
than the applauses of the pit. Montagu, then a Lord of the 
Treasury, immediately gave him a place, and, in a short 
time, added the reversion of another place of much greater 
value, which, however, did not become vacant till many 
years had elapsed. 

In 1694, Congreve brought out the “ Double-Dealer,” a 
comedy in which all the powers which had produced the 
‘Old Bachelor’ show themselves, matured by time and 
improved by exercise. But the audience was shocked by 
the characters of Maskwell and Lady Touchwood. And, 
indeed, there is something strangely revolting in the way in 
which a group that seems to belong to the house of Laius 
or of Pelops, is introduced into the midst of the Brisks, 
Froths, Carclesses, and Plyants. The play was unfavour- 
ably received. Yet, if the praise of distinguished men could 
compensate an author for the disapprobation of the multi- 
tude, Congreve had no reason to repine. Dryden, in one of 
the most ingenious, magnificent, and pathetic pieces that he 
ever wrote, extolled the author of the ‘“Double-Dealer” in 
terms which now appear extravagantly hyperbolical. Till 
Congreve came forth—so ran this exquisite flattery—the 
superiority of the poets who preceded the civil wars was 
acknowledged. 


‘‘ Theirs was the giant race before the flood.” 


Since the return of the royal house, much art and ability 
had been exerted, but the old masters had been still unri- 
valled. 


‘© Our builders were with want of genius curst, 
The second temple was not like the first.” 


At length a writer had arisen who, just emerging from boy- 
hood, had surpassed the authors of the “Knight of the 
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Burning Pestle,” and the “Silent Woman,” and who had 
only one rival left to contend with. 


‘¢ Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, 
To Shakspeare gave as much, he could not give him more.” 


Some lines near the end of the poem are singularly graceful 
and touching, and sank deep into the heart of Congreve. 


‘Already am I worn with cares and age, ) 
And just abandoning the ungrateful stage; Y, 
But you, whom ewery Muse and grace adorn, 
Whom I foresee to better fortune born, 

Be kind to my remains; and, oh, defend 
Against your judgment your departed friend ; 
Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But guard those laurels which descend to you.” 


The crowd, as usual, gradually came over to the opinion 
of the men of note; and the “‘ Double-Dealer’ was before 
long quite as much admired, though perhaps never so much 
liked as the ‘‘ Old Bachelor.” 

In 1695 appeared “ Love for Love,” superior both in wit 
and in scenic effect to either of the preceding plays. It was 
performed at a new theatre which Betterton and some other 
actors, disgusted by the treatment which they received in 
Drury Lane, just opened in a tennis-court near Lincoln’s 
Inn. Scarcely any comedy within the memory of the oldest 
man had been equally successful.. The actors were so elated 


that they gave Congreve a share in their theatre, and he- 


promised, in return, to furnish them with a play every year, 
if his health would permit. Two years passed, however, 
before he produced the ‘‘ Mourning Bride ;” a play which, 
paltry as it is when compared, we do not say with Lear or 
Macbeth, but with the best dramas of Massinger and Ford, 
stands very high among the tragedies of the age in which it 
was written. ‘To find anything so good we must go twelve 
years back to ‘‘ Venice Preserved” or six years forward to 
the “Fair Penitent.”’ The noble passage which Johnson, 
in writing and in conversation, extolled above any other in 
the English drama, has suffered greatly in the public esti- 
mation from the extravagance of his praise. Had he con- 
tented himself with saying that it was finer than anything 
in the tragedies of Dryden, Otway, Lee, Rowe, Southern, 
Hughes, and Addison—than anything, in short, that had 
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been written for the stage since the time of Charlies the 
Kirst—he would not have been in the wrong. 

The success of the “Mourning Bride’ was even greaie 
than that of ‘Love for Love.’ Congreve was now allowed 
to be the first tragic, as well as the first comic dramatist of 
his time; and all this at twenty-seven. We believe that no 
English writer, except Lord Byron, has, at so early an age, 
stood so high in the estimation of his contemporaries. | 

At this time took place an event which deserves, in our 
opinion, a very different sort of notice from that which has 
been bestowed on it by Mr. Leigh Hunt. The nation had 
now nearly recovered from the demoralizing effect of the 
Puritan austerity. The gloomy follies of the reign of the 
Saints were but faintly remembered. The evils produced 
by profaneness and debauchery were recent and glaring. 
The court, since the Revolution, had ceased to patronize 
licentiousness. Mary was strictly pious; and the vices of 
the cold, stern, and silent William, were not obtruded on 
the public eye. Discountenanced by the government, and 
falling in the favour of the people, the profligacy of the 
Restoration still maintained its ground in some parts of 
society. Its strongholds were the places where men of wit 
and fashion congregated, and above all, the theatres. At — 
this conjuncture arose a great reformer, whom, widely as we 
differ from him in many important points, we can never 
mention without respect. 

Jeremy Collier was a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, bred at Cambridge. His talents and attainments were 
such as might have been expected to raise him to the high- 
est honours of his profession. He had an extensive know- 
ledge of books, and yet he had mingled with polite society, 
and is said not to have wanted either grace or vivacity in 
conversation. ‘There were few branches of literature to 
which he had not paid some attention. But ecclesiastical 
antiquity was his favourite study. In religious opinions he 
belonged to that section of the Church of England which 
lies furthest. from Geneva and nearest to Rome. His notions 
touching Episcopal government, holy orders, the efficacy of . 
the sacraments, the authority of the Fathers, the guilt of 
schism, the importance of vestments, ceremonies, and solemn 
days, differed little from those which are now held by Dr. 
Pusey and Mr. Newman. ‘Towards the close of his life, 
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indeed, Collier took some steps which brought him still 
nearer to Popery—mixed water with the wine in the Hucha- 
rist, made the sign of the cross in confirmation, employed oil 
in the visitation of the sick, and offered up prayers for the 
dead. His politics were of a piece with his divinity. He 
was a Tory of the highest sort, such as in the cant of that 
age was called a Tantivy. Not even the tyranny of James, 
not even the persecution of the bishops and the spoliation of 
the universities, could shake that steady loyalty. While the 
Convention was sitting, Collier wrote with vehemence in 
defence of the fugitive king, and was in consequence arrested. 
But his dauntless spirit was not to be so tamed. He refused 
to take the oaths, renounced all his preferments, and, in a 
succession of pamphlets written with much violence and with 
some ability, attempted to excite the nation against its new 
masters. In 1692, he was again arrested on suspicion of 
having been concerned in a treasonable plot. So unbending 
were his principles that his friends could hardly persuade 
him to let them bail him; and he afterwards expressed his 
remorse for having been induced thus to acknowledge, by 
implication, the authority of a usurping government. He 
was soon in trouble again. Sir John Friend and Sir Wil- 
liam Parkins were tried and convicted of high treason for 
planning the murder of King William. Collier administered 
spiritual consolation to them, attended them to Tyburn, and 
just before their execution laid his hands on their heads, 
and by the authority which he derived from Christ, solemnly 
absolved them. ‘This scene gave indescribable scandal. 
Tories joined with Whigs in blaming the conduct of the 
daring priest. There are, it was said, some acts which fall 
under the definition of treason into which a good man may, 
in troubled times, be led even by his virtues. It may be 
necessary for the protection of society to punish such a man. 
But even in punishing him we consider him as legally rather 
than morally guilty, and hope that his honest error, though 
it cannot be pardoned here, will not be counted to him for 
sin hereafter. But such was not the case of Collier’s peni- 
tents. They were concerned in a plot for waylaying and 
butchering, in an hour of security, one who, whether he 
were or were not their king, was at all events their fellow- 
ereature. Whether the Jacobite theory about the rights of 
governments, and the duties of subjects, were or were not | 
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well founded, assassination must always be considered as a 
great crime. It is condemned even by the maxims of worldly 
honour and morality. Much more must it be an object of 
abhorrence to the pure Spouse of Christ. The Church can- 
not surely, without the saddest and most mournful fore- 
bodings, see one of her children who has been guilty of this 
great wickedness, pass into eternity without any sign of 
repentance. That these traitors had given any sign of 
repentance was not alleged. It might be that they had pri- 
vately declared their contrition; and, if so, the minister of 
religion might be justified in privately assuring them of the 
Divine forgiveness. Buta public remission ought to have 
been preceded by a public atonement. The regret of these 
men, if expressed at all, had been expressed in secret. The 
hands of Collier had been laid on them in the presence of 
thousands. The inference which his enemies drew from his 
conduct was, that he did not consider the conspiracy against 
the life of William as sinful. But this inference he very 
vehemently, and, we doubt not, very sincerely denied. 

The storm raged. The bishops put forth a solemn cen- 
sure of the absolution. The Attorney-General brought the 
matter before the Court of King’s Bench. Collier had now 
made up his mind not to give bail for his appearance before 
any court which derived its authority from the usurper. 
He accordingly absconded, and was outlawed, He survived 
these events about thirty years. The prosecution was not 
pressed, and he was soon suffered to resume his literary pur- 
suits in quiet. “Ata later period, many attempts were made 
to shake his perverse integrity by offers of wealth and dignity, 
but in vain. When he died, towards the end of the reign 
of George I., he was still under the ban of the law. 

We shall not be suspected of regarding either the politics 
or the theology of Collier with partiality; but we believe 
him to have been as honest and courageous @ man as ever 
lived. We will go further, and say that, though passionate 
and often wrong-headed, he was a singular ly fair controver- 
sialist—candid, generous, too high-spirited’ to take mean ad- 
vantages even in ‘the most exciting disputes, and pure from all 
taint of personal malevolence. It must also be admitted that 
his opinions on ecclesiastical and political affairs, though in 
themselves absurd and pernicious, eminently qualified him 
to be the reformer of our lighter literature. The libertinism 
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of the press and of the stage, was, as we have said, the 
effect of the reaction against the Puritan strictness. Pro 
fligacy was, like the oak leaf on the twenty-ninth of May, 
the badge of a Cavalier and a High Churchman. Decency 
was associated with conventicles and calves’ head. Grave 
prelates were too much disposed to wink at the excesses of 
a body of zealous and able allies, who covered Roundheads 
and Presbyterians with ridicule. Ifa Whig raised his voice 
against the impiety and licentiousness of the fashionable 
writers, his mouth was instantly stopped by the retort—You 
are one of those who groan at a light quotation from Serip- 
ture, and raise estates out of the plunder of the Church,— 
who shudder at a double entendre, and chop off the heads 
of kings. A Baxter, a Burnet, even a Tillotson, would have 
done little to purify our literature. But when a man, fanati- 
cal in the cause of Episcopacy, and actually under outlawry 
for his attachment to hereditary right, came forward as the 
champion of decency, the battle was already half won. 

In 1698, Collier published his “Short View of the Pro- 
faneness and Immorality of the English Stage,” a book which 
threw the whole literary world into commotion, but which is 
now much less read than it deserves. ‘The faults of the — 
work, indeed, are neither few nor small. ‘The dissertations 
on the Greek and Latin Drama do not at all help the argu- 
ment; and, whatever may have been thought of them by 
the generation which fancied that: Christchurch had refuted 
Bentley, are such as, in the present day, a scholar of very 
humble pretensions may venture to pronounce boyish, or 
rather babyish. The censures are not sufficiently discrimi- 
nating. The authors whom Collier accused had been guilty 
of such gross sins against decency, that he was certain to 
weaken, instead of strengthening his case, by introducing 
into his charge against them any matter about which there. 
could be the smallest dispute. He was, however, so injudi- 
cious as to place among the outrageous offences, which he 
justly arraigned, some things which are really quite inno- 
cent; and some slight instances of levity, which, though 
not perhaps strictly correct, would easily be paralleled from 
the works of writers who had rendered great services to 
morality and religion. ‘Thus he blames Congreve, the num- 
ber and gravity of whose real transgressions made it quite 
unnecessary to tax him with any that were not real, for 
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using the words “martyr” and “inspiration” in a light 
sense: as if an archbishop might not say that a speech was 
inspired by claret, or that an alderman was a martyr to the 
gout. Sometimes, again, Collier does not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish between the dramatist and the persons of the 
drama. Thus he blames Vanbrugh for putting into Lord 
Foppington’s mouth some raillery on the Church service; 
though it is obvious that Vanbrugh could not better ex- 
press reverence than by making Lord Foppington express 
contempt. ‘There is also thoughout the “Short View” too 
strong a display of professional feeling. Collier is not con- 
tent with claiming for his order an immunity from insult 
and indiscriminate scurrility ; he will not allow that, in any 
case, any word or act of a divine can be a proper subject for 
ridicule. Nor does he confine this benefit of clergy to the 
ministers of the Established Church; he extends the privi- 
lege to Catholic priests, and, what in him is more surpris- 
ing, to Dissenting preachers. This, however, is a mere trifle. 
Iraauns, Brahmins, priests of Jupiter, priests of Baal, are 
all to be held sacred. Dryden is blamed for making the 
Mufti in “Don Sebastian” talk nonsense. Lee is called to 
a severe account for his incivility to Tiresias. But the most 
curious passage is that in which Collier resents some uncivil 
reflections thrown by Cassandra, in ‘Cleomenes,” on the 
calf Apis and his hierophants. The words, “ grass-eating, 
foddered god,’’—words which really are much in the style 
of several passages in the Old Testament, give as much 
offence to this Christian divine as they could have given to 
the priests at Memphis. 

But, when all these deductions have been made, great 
merit must be allowed to this work. There is hardly any 
book of that time from which it would be possible to select 
specimens of writing so excellent and so various. ‘To com- 
pare Collier with Pascal would indeed be absurd. Yet we 
hardly know where, except in the “ Provincial Letters,” we 
can find mirth so harmoniously and becomingly blended 
with solemnity as in the “Short View.” In truth, all the 
modes of ridicule, from broad fun to polished and antitheti- 
eal sarcasm, were at Collier’scommand. On the other hand, 
he was complete master of the rhetoric of honest indignation. 
We scarcely know any volume which contains so many bursts 
of that peculiar eloquence which comes from the heart, and 
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goes to the heart. Indeed, the spirit of the book is truly 
heroic. In order fairly to appreciate it, we must remem. 
ber the situation in which the writer stood. He was under 
the frown of power. His name was already a mark for 
the invectives of one half of the writers of the age; when, 
in the case of good taste, good sense, and good morals, he 
gave battle to the other half. Strong as his political pre- 


judices were, he seems on this occasion to have entirely - 


laid them aside. He has forgotten that he was a Jacobite, 
and remembers only that he is a citizen and a Christian. 
Some of his sharpest censures are directed against poetry 
which had been hailed with delight by the Tory party, and 
had inflicted a deep wound on the Whigs. It is really 
inspiriting to see how gallantly the solitary outlaw advances 
to attack enemies, formidable separately, and it might have 
been thought, irresistible when combined—distributes his 
swashing blows right and left among Wycherley, Congreve, 
and Vanbrugh—treads the wretched D’Urfey down in the 
dirt beneath his feet—and strikes with all his strength full 
at the towering crest of Dryden. ? 

The effect produced by the “Short View” was immense. 
The nation was on the side of Collier. But it could not be 
doubted that, in the great host which he had defied, some 
champion would be found to lift the gauntlet. The gene- 
yal belief was, that Dryden would take the field; and all 
the wits anticipated a sharp contest between two well-paired 
combatants. The great poet had been singled out in the 
most marked manner. Jt was well known that he was 
deeply hurt, that much smaller provocations had formerly 
roused him to violent resentment, and that there was no 
literary weapon, offensive or defensive, of which he was not 
master. But his conscience smote him; he stood abashed, 
like the fallen archangel at the rebuke of Zephon, 

«And fest how awful goodness is, and saw 

Virtue in her shape how lovely; saw and pined 

His loss.” 
Ata later period he mentioned the “Short View” in the pre- 
face to his “‘Fables.”? He complained, with some asperity, 
of the harshness with which he had been treated, and urged 
some matters in mitigation. But on the whole, he frankly 
acknowledged that he had been justly reproved. “If,” said 
he, “‘Mr. Collier be my enemy, let him triumph. If he be 
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my friend, as I have given him no personal occasion to be 
otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance.’ 

It would have been wise in Congreve to follow his master’s 
example. He was precisely in that situation in which it ig 
madness to attempt a vindication ; for his guilt was so clear, 
that no address or eloquence could obtain an acquittal. On 
the other hand, there were, in his case, many extenuating 
circumstances, which, if he had acknowledged his error, and 
promised amendment, would have procured his pardon. The 
most rigid censor could not but make great allowances for 
the faults into which so young a man had been seduced by 
evil example, by the luxuriance of a vigorous fancy, and by 
the inebriating effect of popular applause. The esteem, as 
well as the admiration, of the public was still within the 
reach. He might easily have effaced all memory of his 
transgressions, and have shared with Addison the glory of 
showing that the most brilliant wit may be the ally of virtue. 
But in any case, prudence should have restrained him from 
encountering Collier. The non-juror was a man thoroughly 
fitted by nature, education, and habit, for polemical dispute. 
Congreve’s mind, though one of no common fertility and 
vigour, was of a different class. No man understood so well 
the art of polishing epigrams and repartees into the clearest 
effulgence, and setting them tastefully in easy and familiar: 
dialogue. In this sort of jewellery he attained toa mastery 
unprecedented and inimitable. But he was altogether rude 
in the art of controversy, and he had a cause to defend which 
scarcely any art-could have rendered victorious. 

The event was such as might have been foreseen. Con- 
greve’s answer was a complete failure. He was angry, 
obscure, and dull. Even the Green Roow and Wills’ Coffee- 
House were compelled to acknowledge, that in wit the parson 
had a decided advantage over the poet. Not only was Con- 
greve unable to make any show of a case where he was in 
the wrong, but he succeeded in putting himself completely 
in the wrong where he was in the right. Collier had taxed 
him with profaneness for calling a clergyman Mr. Prig, and 
for introducing a coachman named Jehu, in allusion to the 
King of Israel, who was known at a distance by his furious 
driving. Had there been nothing worse in the “Old Bache- 
lor’ and “ Double Dealer,” Congreve might pass for as pure 
& writer 1s Cowper himself; who in poems revised by s¢ 
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austere a censor as John Newton, ealls a fox-hunting squire 
Nimrod, and gives to a chaplain the disrespectful name of 
Smug. Congreve might with good effect have appealed ta 
the public whether it might not be fairly presumed that, 
when such frivolous charges were made, there were no very 
serious charges to make. Instead of doing this, he pretended 
that he meant no allusion to the Bible by the name of Jehu, 
and no reflection by the name of Prig, Strange that a man 
of such parts should, in order to defend himself ‘against 
imputations which nobody could regard as important, tell 
untruths which it was certain that nobody would believe. 

One of the pleas which Congreve set up for himself and 
his brethren was, that, though they might be guilty of a 
little levity here and there, they were careful to inculeate a 
moral, packed close into two or three lines, at the end of 
every play. -Had the fact been as he stated it, the defence 
would be worth very little. For no man acquainted with 
human nature could think that a sententious couplet would 
undo all the mischief that five profligate acts had done. But 
it would have been wise in Congreve to have_looked again 
at his own comedies before he used this argument. Collier 
did so; and found that the moral of the “Old Bachelor’ — 
the grave apophthegm which is to be a set-off against all the 
-Lbertinism of the piece—is contained in the following 
triplet :-— 

«‘ What rugged ways attend the noon of life! 


Our sun declines, and with what anxious strife, 
What pain, we tug that galling load—a wife.”’ 


“Love for Love,” says Collier, “may have a somewhat 
better farewell, but it would do a man little service should 
he remember it to his dying day” :— 


‘The miracle to-day is, that we find 
A lover true, not that a woman’s kind.” 


Collier’s reply was severe and triumphant. One of his 
repartees we will quote, not as a favourable specimen of his 
manner, but because it was called forth by Congreve’s cha- 
racteristic affectation. The poet spoke of the “ Old Bache- 
lor” asa trifle to which he attached no value, and which had 
become public by a sort of accident. “I wrote it,” he said, 
“to amuse myself in a slow recovery from a fit of sickness.” 
—“ What his disease was,” replied Collier, “I am not to 
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inquire : but it must be a very ill one to be worse than the 
remedy.” 

All that Congreve gained by coming forward on this occa 
sion was, that he completely deprived himself of the excuse 
which he might with justice have pleaded for his early 
offences. “Why,” asked Collier, “should the man laugh at 
the mischief of the boy, and make the disorders of his no- 
nage his own, by an after approbation ?” 

Congreve was not Collier’s only opponent. Vanbrugh, 
Denis, and Settle took the field. And, from the passage in 
@ contemporary satire, we are inclined to think that among 
the answers to the “ Short View,” was one written, or sup- 
posed to be written, by Wycherley. The victory remained 
with Collier. A great and rapid reform in all the depart- 
ments of our lighter literature was the effect of his labours. 
A new race of wits and poets arose, who generally treated 
with reverence the great ties which bind society together ; 
and whose very indecencies were decent when compared with 
those of the school which flourished during the last forty 
years of the seventeenth century. 

This controversy probably prevented Congreve from ful- 
filling the engagements into which he had entered with the 
actors. It was not till 1700 that he produced the “Way 
of the World,” the most deeply meditated, and the most 
brilliantly written, of all his works. It wants, perhaps, the 
constant movement, the effervescence of animal spirits which 
we find in “ Love for Love.” But the hysterical rants of 
Lady Wishfort, the mecting of Witwould and his brother, 
the country knight’s courtship and his subsequent revel, and 
above all, the chase and surrender of Milamant, are superior 
_ to anything that is to be found in the whole range of Eng- 
lish comedy from the Civil War downwards. It is quite 
inexplicable to us that this play should have failed on the 
stage. Yet so it was; and the author, already sore with the 
wounds which Collier had inflicted, was galled past endu- 
rance by this new stroke. He resolved never more to ex- 
pose himself to the rudeness of a tasteless audience, and 
took leave of the theatre for ever. 

He lived twenty-eight yearg longer, without adding to the 
high literary reputation which he had attained. He read 
much while he retained his eyesight, and now and then 
wrote a short essay, or an idle tale, in verse; but appears 
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never to have planned any considerable work. © The miscel. 
laneous pieces which he published in 1710, are of little value, 
and have long been forgotten. 

The stock of fame which he had acquired by his comedies 
was sufficient, assisted by the graces of his manner and con- 
versation, to secure for him a high place in the estimation of 
the world. During the winter, he lived among the most 
distinguished and agreeable people in London. His sum- 
mers were passed at the splendid country-seats of ministers 
and peers. Literary envy, and political faction, which: in 
that age respected nothing else, respected his repose. He 
professed to be one of the party of which his patron Mon- 
tagu, now Lord Halifax, was the head. But he had civil 
words and small good offices for men of every shade of opi- 
aion. And men of every shade of opinion spoke well. of him 
in return. 

His means were fora long time scanty. The place which 
be had in possession, barely enabled him to live with com- 
fort, And when the Tories came into power, some thought 
that he would lose even this moderate provision. But Har- 
ley, who was by no means disposed to adopt the extermi-— 
nating policy of the October club, and who, with all his 
faults of understanding and temper, had a sincere kindness 
for men of genius, reassured the anxious poet by quoting 
very gracefully and happily the lines of Virgil :— 


‘‘Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora Pceni, 
Nec tam aversus equos Tyrid sol jungit ab urbe.” 


The indulgence with which Congreve was treated by the 
fories, was not purchased by any concession on his part 
which could justly offend the Whigs. It was his rare good- 
fortune to share the triumph of his friends without having 
shared their proscription. When the house of Hanover 
came to the throne, his fortunes began to flourish. The re- 
version to which he had been nominated twenty years before, 
fell in. He was made a secretary to the island of Jamaica ; 
and his whole income amounted to 1200/7. a year—a fortune 
which, for a single man, was, in that age, not only easy, but 
splendid. He continued, however, to practise the frugality 
which he had learned when he could scarcely spare, as Swift 
tells us, a shilling to pay the chairman who earried him to 
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Lord Halifax’s. Though he had nobody to save for, he laid © 
up at least as much as he spent. 

The infirmities of age came early upon him. His habits 
had been intemperate; he suffered much from gout; and 
when confined to his chamber, had no longer the solace of 
literature. Blindness, the most cruel misfortune that can 
befall the lonely student, made his books useless to him. 
He was thrown on society for all his amusement, and, in 
society, his good breeding and vivacity made him always 
welcome, ’ 

By the rising men of letters he was considered not as a 
rival, but asa classic. He had left their arena; he never 
measured his strength with them; and he was always loud 
in applause of their exertions. They could, therefore, enter- 
tain no jealousy of him; and thought no more of detracting 
from his fame than of carping at the great men who had 
been lying a hundred years in Poet’s Corner. Even the 
inmates of Grub Street, even the heroes of the Dunciad, 
were for once just to living merit. There can be no stronger 
illustration of the estimation in which Congreve was held, 
than the fact that Pope’s Iliad, a work which appeared with 
more splendid auspices than any other in our language, was 
dedicated to him. There was not a duke in the kingdom 
who would not have been proud of such a compliment. Dr. 
Johnson expresses great admiration for the independence of 
spirit which Pope showed on this occasion, and some surprise 
at his choice. ‘He passed over peers and statesmen to 
inscribe his ‘Iliad’ to Congreve, with a magnanimity of 
which the praiss had been complete, had his friend’s virtue 
been equal to his wit. Why he was chosen for so great an 
honour, it is not now possible to know.” It is certainly 
impossible to know; yet, we think, it is possible to guess. 
The translation of the “Iliad” had been zealously befriended 
by men of all political opinions, The poet who at an early 
age had been raised to affluence by the emulous liberality of 
Whigs and Tories, could not with propriety inscribe to a 
chief of either party, a work which had been munificently 
patronized by both. It was necessary to find some person 
who was at once eminent and neutral. It was therefore 
necessary to pass over peers and statesmen. Congreve had 
a high name in letters. He had a high name in aristocratie 
sireles. He lived on terms of civility with men of all parties. 
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By a courtesy paid him neither the ministers nor the leaders 
of the opposition could be offended. 


The singular affectation which had from the first been 


characteristic of Congreve, grew stronger and stronger as 
he advanced in life. At last it became disagreeable to him 
to hear his own comedies praised. Voltaire, whose soul was 
burned up by the raging desire for literary renown, was half 
puzzled, half disgusted by what he saw, during his visit to 
England, of this extraordinary whim. Congreve disclaimed 
the character of a poct—declared that his plays were trifles 
produced in an idle hour, and begged that Volta:re would 
consider him merely as a gentleman. “If you had been 
merely a gentleman,” said Voltaire, “I should not have 
come to see you.” ‘eer 
Congreve was not a man of warm affections. Domestic 
ties he had none; and in the temporary connexions which 
he formed with a succession of beauties from the green-room, 
his heart does not appear to have been at all interested. Of 
all his attachments, that to Mrs. Bracegirdle lasted the 
longest, and was the most celebrated. This charming actress, 
who was, during many years, the idol of all London; whose 
face caused the fatal broil in which Mountfort fell, and for 
which Lord Mohun was tried by the Peers; and to whom the 
Earl of Scarsdale was said to have made honourable addresses, 
had conducted herself, in very trying circumstances, with 
extraordinary discretion. Congreve at length became her 
confidential friend. They constantly rode out together, and 
dined together. Some people said that she was his mistress, 
and others that she would soon be his wife. He was at last 
drawn away from her by the influence of a wealthier and 
haughtier beauty. Henrietta, daughter of the great Marl- 
borough, and wife of the Earl of Godolphin, had, on her 
father’s death, succeeded to his dukedom, and to the greater 
part of his immense property. Her husband was an insig- 
nificant man, of whom Lord Chesterfield said, that he came 
to the House of Peers only to sleep, and that he might as 
well sleep on the right as on the left of the woolsack. 
Between the duchess and Congreve sprung up a most eccen- 
tric friendship. He had a seat every day at her table, and 
assisted in the direction of her concerts. That malignant 
old hag, the Dowager Duchess Sarah, who had quarrelled 
with her daughter, as she had quarrelled with everybody else, 
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ailected to suspect that there was something wrong But 
the world in general appears to have thought that a great 
lady might, without any imputation on her character, pay 
attention to a man of eminent genius, who was nearly eixty 
years old, who was still older in appearance and in constitu- 
tion, who was confined to his chair by gout, and was unable 
to read from blindness. 

In the summer of 1728, Congreve was ordered to try the 
Bath waters. During his excursion he was overturned in 
his chariot, and received some severe internal injury, from 
which he never recovered. He came back to London in a 
dangerous state, complained constantly of a pain in his side, 
end continued to sink, till, in the following January, he 
expired. 

He left 10,0002., saved out of the emoluments of hig ‘ucra- 
tive places. Johnson says that this money ought te have 
gone to the Congreve family, which was then in great distress. 
Doctor Young and Mr. Leigh Hunt, two gentlemen who 
seldom agree with each other, but with whom, on this occa- 
sion, weare happy to agree, think that it ought to have gone to 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. Congreve bequeathed 2007. to Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, and an equal sum to a certain Mrs. Jellat; but the 
bulk of his accumulations went to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, in whose immense wealth such a legacy was as a 
drop in the bucket. It might have raised the fallen fortunes 
of a Staffordshire squire—it might have enabled a retired 
actress to enjoy every comfort, and, in her sense, every 
luxury—but it was not sufficient to defray the duchess’s 
establishment for two months. 

The great lady buried her friend with a pomp seldom seen 
at the funerals of poets. The corpse lay in state under the 
ancient roof of the Jerusalem Chamber, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. The pall was borne by the Duke of 
Bridgewater, Lord Cobham, the Earl of Wilmington, who 
had been Speaker, and who was afterwards First Lord of the 
Treasury, and other men of high consideration. Her grace 
laid out her friend’s bequest in a superb diamond necklace, 
which she wore in honour of him; and, if report is to be 
believed, showed her regard in ways much more extraordi- 
nary. Itis said that she had a statue of him in ivory, which 
moved by clockwork, and was placed daily at her table; 
that she had a wax doll made in imitation of him, and that 
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the feet of this doll were regularly blistered and anointed by 
the doctors, as poor Congreve’s feet had been when he suf- 
fered from the gout. A monument was erected to the poet 
in Westminster Abbey, with an inscription written by the 
duchess ; and Lord Cobham honoured him with a cenotaphy, 
which seems to us (though that is a bold word) the ugliest 
and most absurd of the buildings at Stowe. 

We have said that Wycherley was a worse Congreve. 
There was indeed, a remarkable analogy between the writings 
and lives of these two men. Both were gentlemen liberally 
educated. Both led town lives, and knew human nature 
only as it appears between Hyde Park and the Tower. 
Both were men of wit. Neither had much imagination. 
Both at an early age produced lively and profligate comedies. 
Both retired from the field while still in early manhood, and 
owed to their youthful achievements in literature the con- 
sideration which they enjoyed in later life. Both, after they 
had ceased to write for the stage, published volumes of mis- 
cellanies, which did little credit either to their talents or 
their morals. Both, during their declining years, hung loose 
upon society; and both, in their last moments, made ee- 
centric and unjustifiable dispositions respecting their estates. 

But in every point Congreve maintained his superiority 
to Wycherley. Wycherley had wit; but the wit of Con- 
greve far outshines that of every comic writer, except Sheridan, _ 
who has arisen within the last two centuries. Congreve had 
not, in a large measure, the poetical faculty, but, compared 
with Wesherley, he might be called a great poet. Wycherley 
had some knowledge of books, but Congreve was a man of 
real learning. Congreve’s offences against decorum, though 
highly culpable, were not so gross as those of Wycherley, 
nor did Congreve, like Wycherley, exhibit to the world the 
deplorable spectacle of a licentious dotage. Congreve died in 
the enjoyment of high consideration; Wycherley forgotten 
or despised. Congreve’s will was absurd and capricious ; 
Lut Wycherley’s last actions appeared to have been prompted 
by obdurate malignity. 

Here, at least for the present, we must stop. Vanbrugh 
and Farquhar are not men to be hastily dismissed, and w 
have not left ourselves space to do them justice. - 


-THE LATE LORD HOLLAND.* 
[Edinburgh Review. ] 


MAny reasons make it impossible for us to lay before our 
readers, at the present moment, a complete view of the cha- 
racter and public career of the late Lord Holland. But we 
feel that we have already deferred too long the duty of pay- 
ing some tribute to his memory. We feel that it is more 
becoming to bring, without further delay, an offering, though 
intrinsically of little value, than to leave his tomb longer 
without some token of our reverence and love. 

We shall say very little of the book which lies on our 
table. And yet it is a book which, even if it had been the 
work of a less distinguished man, or had appeared under cir- 
cumstances less interesting, would have well repaid an atten- 
tive perusal. It is valuable, both as a record of principles 
and as a model of composition. We find in it all the great 
maxims which, during more than forty years, guided Lord 
Holland’s public conduct, and the chief reasons on which 
those maxims rest, condensed into the smallest possible space, 
and set forth with admirable perspicuity, dignity, and pre- 
cision. To his opinions oa Foreign Policy we, for the most 
part, cordially assent; but, now and then, we are inclined 
to think them imprudently generous. We could not have 
signed the protest against the detention of Napoleon. The 
protest respecting the course which England pursued at the 
Congress of Verona, though it contains much that is excel- 
lent, contains also positions which, we are inclined to think, 
Jord Holland would, at a later period, have admitted to be 
unsound. But to all his doctrines on Constitutional Ques- 
tions we give our hearty approbation; and we firmly believe 
that no British government has ever deviated from that line 
of iaternal policy which-he has traced, without detriment to 
the public. 


* The Opinions of Lord Holland, as recorded in the Journals of the 
House of Lords, from 1797 to 1841. Collected and edited by D.C. 
Miozzian, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law, 8vo. London. 1841. 
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We will give, as a specimen of this little volume, a singte 
passage, in which a chief article of the political creed of ths 
Whigs is stated and explained with singular clearness, force, 
and brevity. Our readers will remember that, in 1825, the 
Catholic Association agitated for emancipation with most 
formidable effect. The Tories acted after their kind. In- 
stead of removing the grievance, they tried to put down the 
agitation, and brought in a law, apparently sharp and strin- 
gent, but, in truth, utterly impotent, for restraining the right 
of petition. Lord Holland’s protest on that occasion is ex- 
cellent. ue 

“We are,” says he, “well aware that the privileges of 
the people, the rights of free discussion, and the spirit and 
setter of our popular institutions, must render—and they 
are intended to render—the continuance of an extensive 
grievance, and of the dissatisfaction consequent theréupon, 
dangerous to the tranquillity of the country, and ultimately 
subversive of the authority of the state. Experience and 
theory alike forbid us to deny that effect of a free constitu- 
tion; a sense of justice and a love of liberty equally deter us 
from lamenting it. But we have always been taught to look 
for the remedy of such disorders in the redress of the griey- 
ances which justify them, and in the removal of the dissatis- 
faction from which they flow; not in restraints on ancient 
privileges, not in inroads on the right of public discussion, 
nor in violations of the principles of a free government. 
If, therefore, the legal method of seeking redress, which has 
been resorted to by persons labouring under grievous disa- 
bilities, be fraught with immediate or remote danger to the 
state, we draw from that circumstance a conclusion long since 
foretold by great authority—namely, that the British consti- 
tution and large exclusions cannot subsist together; that 
the constitution must destroy them, or they will destroy the , 
constitution.” 

It was not, however, of this little book, valuable and inte- 
resting as it is, but of the author, that we meant to speak; 
and we will try to do so with calmness and impartiality. 

In order fully to appreciate the character of Lord Holland, 
it is necessary to go far back into the history of his family ; 
for he had inherited something more than a coronet and an 
estate. To the house of which he was the head belongs one 
distinction, which we believe to be without a parallel in our 
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annals. During more than a century, there has never been 
a time at which a Fox has not stood in a prominent station 
among public men. Scarcely had the checkered career of 
the first Lord Holland closed, when his son, Charles, rose to 
the head of the Opposition, anc to the first rank among 
Wnglish debaters. And before Charles was borne to West- 
minster Abbey, a third Fox had already become une of the 
. most conspicuous politicians in the kingdom. . 

It is impossible not to be struck by the strong family 
likeness which, in spite of diversities arising from education 
and position, appears in these three distinguished persons. 
In their faces and figures there was a resemblance, such as 
is common enough in novels, where one picture is good for 
ten generations, but such as in real life is seldom found. 
The ample person, the massy and thoughtful forehead, the 
large eyebrows, the full cheek and lip; the expression, so 
singularly compounded of sense, humour, courage, openness, 
a strong will and a sweet temper, were common to all. But 
the features of the founder of the house, as the pencil of 
Reynolds and the chisel of Nollekens have handed them 
down to us, were disagreeably harsh and exaggerated. In 
his descendants, the aspect was preserved; but it was soft- 
ened, till it became, in the late lord, the most gracious and 
interesting countenance that was ever lighted up by the 
mingled lustre of intelligence and benevolence. 

As it was with the faces of the men of this noble family, 
so was it with their minds. Nature had done much for them 
all. She had moulded them all of that clay of which she 
is most sparing. To all she had given strong reason and 
sharp wit; a quick relish for every physical and intellectual 
enjoyment; constitutional intrepidity, and that frankness by 
which constitutional intrepidity is generally accompanied , 
spirits which nothing could depress; tempers easy, genc- 
rous, and placable; and that genial courtesy which has its 
seat in the heart, and of which artificial politeness is only a 
faint and cold imitation. Such a disposition is the richest 
inheritance that ever was entailed on any family. 

But training and situation greatly modified the fine quali- 
ties which nature lavished with such profusion on three gene- 
rations of the house of Fox. ‘The first Lord Holland was 
a needy political adventurer. He entered public life ata 
time when the standard of integrity among statesmen was 
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low. He started as the adherent of a minister who had 
indeed many titles to respect ; who possessed eminent ta.ents 
both for administration and for debate; who understood the 
public interest well, and who meant fairly by the country; 
but who had seen so much perfidy and meanness, that he 
had become sceptical as to the existence of probity. Weary 
of the cant of patriotism, Walpole had learned to talk a cant 
of a different kind. Disgusted by that sort of hypocrisy 
which is at least a homage to virtue, he was too much in the 
habit of practising the less respectable hypocrisy which 
ostentatiously displays and sometimes even stimulates vice. — 
To Walpole, Fox attached himself politically and person- 
ally, with the ardour which belonged to his temperament. 
And it is not to be denied, that in the school of Walpole he 
contracted faults which destroyed the value of his many 
great endowments. He raised himself, indeed, to the first 
_ consideration in the House of Commons; he became a con- 
summate master of the art of debate; he attained honours 
and immense wealth—but the public esteem and confidence 
were withheld from him. His private friends, indeed, justly 
extolled his generosity and good-nature. They maintained, 
that in those parts of his conduct which they could least 
defend, there was nothing sordid; and that, if he was mis- 
led, he was misled by amiable feelings—by a desire to serve 
his friends, and by anxious tenderness for his children. But 
by the nation he was regarded as a man of. insatiable rapa- 
city and desperate ambition ; as a man ready to adopt, with- 
out scruple, the most immoral and the most unconstitutional 
measures; as a man perfectly fitted, by all his opinions and 
feelings, for the work of managing the Parliament by means 
of secret service-money, and of keeping down the people 
with the bayonet. Many of his contemporaries had a mo- ~ 
rality quite as lax as his; but very few among them had his . 
talents, and none had his hardihood and energy. He could 
not, like Sandys and Doddington, find safety in contempt. 
He therefore became an object of such general aversion as 
no statesman since the fall of Strafford has incurred—of. 
such general aversion as was probably never in any country 
incurred by a man of so kind and cordial a disposition, A 
wexk mind would have sunk under such a load of unpopu- 
larity. But that resolute spirit seemed to derive new firm- 
ness from the public hatred. The only effect which re 
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proaches appeared to produce on him, was to sour, in some 
degree, his naturally sweet temper. The last steps of his 
public life were marked, not only by that audacity which he 
had derived from nature—not only by that immorality which 
he had learned in the school of Walpole—bat by a harsh- 
ness which almost amounted to cruelty, and which had never 
been supposed to belong to his character. His severity in- 
creased the unpopularity from which it had sprung. The 
well known lampoon of Gray may serve as a specimen of 
the feeling of the country. All the images are taken from 
shipwrecks, quicksands, and cormorants. Lord Holland is 
represented as complaining, that the cowardice of his accom- 
plices had prevented him from putting down the free spirit 
of the city of London by sword and fire, and as pining for 
the time when birds of prey should make their nests in 
Westminster Abbey, and unclean beasts burrow in St. 
Paul’s. 

Within a few months after the death of this remarkable 
man, his second son Charles appeared at the head of the 
party opposed to the American War. Charles had inherited 
the bodily and mental constitution of his father, and had 
been much—far too much—under his father’s influence. It 
was indeed impossible that a son of so affectionate and noble 
a spirit should not have been warmly attached to a parent 
who possessed many fine qualities, and who carried his indul- 
gence and liberality towards his children even to a culpable 
extent. The young man saw that the person to whom he 
was bound by the strongest ties, was, in the highest degree, 
odious to the nation; and the effect was what might have 
been expected from his strong passions and constitutional 
boldness. He cast in his lot with his father, and took, 
while still a boy, a deep part in the most unjustifiable and 
unpopular messures that had been adopted since the reigu 
of James the Second. In the debates on the Middlesex 
election, he distinguished himself, not only by his preco- 
cious powers of eloquence, but by the vehement and scornful 
manner in which he bade defiance to public opinion. He 
was at that time regarded as a man likely to be the most 
formidable champion of arbitary government that had ap- 
peared since the Revolution—to be a Bute with far greater 
powers—a Mansfield with far greater courage. Happily his 
father’s death liberated him early from the pernicious infin- 
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ence by which he had been misled. His mind expanded 
His range of observation became wider. His genius broke 
through early prejudices. His natural benevolence and 
magnanimity had fair play. In a very short time he ap- 
peared in a situation worthy of his understanding and of 
his heart. From a family whose name was associated in the 
public mind with tyranny and corruptionh—from a party of 
which the theory and the practice were equally servile— 
from the midst of the Luttrells, the Dysons, the Barring- 
tons—came forth the greatest parliamentary defender of 
civil and religious liberty. 

The late Lord Holland succeeded to the talents and to the 
fine natural dispositions of his house. But his situation 
was very different from that of the two eminent men of 
whom we have spoken. In some important respects it was 
better ; in some it was worse than theirs. He had one great 
advantage over them. He received a good political educa- 
tion. The first lord was educated by Sir Robert Walpole. 
Mr. Fox was educated by his father. ‘The late lord was 
educated by Mr. Fox. ‘The pernicious maxims early im- 
bibed by the first Lord Holland, made his great talents useless, 
and worse than useless to the state. ‘The pernicious maxims 
early imbibed by Mr. Fox led him, at the commencement of 
his public life, into great faults, which, though afterwards 
nobly expiated, were never forgotten. ‘To the very end of his 
career, small men, when they had nothing else to say in 
defence of their own tyranny, bigotry, and imbevility, could 
always raise a cheer by some paltry taunt about the election 
of Colonel Luttrell, the imprisonment of the Lord Mayor, 
and other measures in which the great Whig leader had 
borne a part at the age of one or two-and-twenty. On Lord 
Holland no such slur could be thrown. Those who most 
dissent from his opinions must acknowledge, that a public -' 
life more consistent is not to be found in our annals. 
Rvery part of itis in perfect harmony with every other; and 
the whole is in perfect harmony with the great principles of 
toleration and civil freedom. This rare felicity is in a great 
measure to be attributed to the influence of Mr. Fox. Lord 
Holland, as was natural in a person of his talents and ex- 
pectations, began at a very early age to take. the keen- 
est interest in politics; and Mr. Fox found the greatest 
pleasure in forming the mind of so hopeful a pupil. They 
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corresponded largely on political subjects when the young 
lord was only sixteen; and their friendship and mutual con- 
fidence continued to the day of that mournful separation at 
Chiswick. Under such training, such a man as Lord Hol- 
land was in no danger of falling into those faults which — 
threw a dark shade over the whole career of his grandfather, 
and from which the youth of his uncle was not wholly free. 

On the other hand, the late Lord Holland, as compared 
with his grandfather and his uncle, laboured under one great 
disadvantage. ‘They were members of the House of Com- 
mons. He became a peer while still an infant. When he 
entered public life, the House of Lords was a very small 
and avery decorous assembly. The minority to which he 
belonged was scarcely able to muster five or six votes on the 
most important nights, when eighty or ninety lords were 
present. Debate had accordingly become a mere form, as 
it was in the Irish House of Peers before the Union. This 
was a great misfortune to a man like Lord Holland. It was 
not by occasionally addressing fifteen or twenty solemn and 
unfriendly auditors, that his grandfather and his uncle 
attained their unrivalled parliamentary skill. The former 
had learned his art in “the great Walpolean battles,” on 
nights when Onslow was in the chair seventeen hours with- 
out intermission; when the thick ranks on both sides kept 
unbroken order till long after the winter sun had risen upoa 
them; when the blind were led out by the band into the 
lobby; and the paralytic laid down in their bed-clothes on 
the benches. The powers of Charles Fox were, from the 
first, exercised in conflicts not less exciting ‘The great 
talents of the late Lord Holland had no such advantage. 
This was the more unfortunate, because the peculiar species 
of eloquence, which belonged to him in common with his 
family, required much practice to develope it. With strong 
sense, and the greatest readiness of wit, a certain tendency 
to hesitation was hereditary in the line of Fox. This hesi- 
tation arose, not from the poverty, but from the wealth of 
their vocabulary. They paused, not from the difficulty of 
finding one expression, but from the difficulty of choosing 
between several. It was only by slow degrees, and constant 
exercise, that the first Lord Holland and his son overcame 
the defect. Indezd, neither of them overcame it com 
pletely. 
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In statement, the late Lord Holland was not suceessful 
his chief excellence lay in reply. He had the quick eye of 
his house for the unsound parts of an argument, and a 
great felicity in exposing them. He was decidedly more 
distinguished in debate than any peer of his times who had 
not sat in the House of Commons. Nay, to find his equal 
among persons similarly situated, we must go back eighty 
years—to Harl Granville. For Mansfield, Thurlow, Lough- 
borough, Grey, Grenville, Brougham, Plunkett, and other 
eminent men, living and dead, whom we will not stop to. 
enumerate, carried to the Upper House an eloquence formed 
and matured in the Lower. ‘The opinion of the most discern- 
ing Judges was, that Lord Holland’s oratorical performances, 
though sometimes most successful, afforded no fair measure ~ 
of his oratorical powers; and that, in an assembly of which 
the debates were frequent and animated, he would have 
attained a very high order of excellence. It was, indeed, 
impossible to. converse with him without seeing that he was 
born a debater. To him, as to his uncle, the exercise of the 
mind in discussion was a positive pleasure. With the great- 
est good-nature and good-breeding, he was the very opposite 
to an assenter. The word disputatious” is generally used 

as a word of reproach; but we can express our meaning 
only by saying that Lord Holland was most courteously and 
pleasantly disputatious. In truth, his quickness in disco- 
vering and apprehending distinctions and analogies was such 
as a veteran judge mightenvy. The lawyers of the Duchy 
of Lancaster were astonished to find in an unprofessional 
man so strong a relish for the esoteric parts of their science ; 
' and complained that as soon as they had split a hair, Lord 
Holland proceeded to split the filaments into filaments still 
finer. In a mind less happily constituted, there might have 
been a risk that this turn for subtilty would have produced ~ 
serious evil. But in the heart and understanding of Lord 
Holland there was ample security against all such danger. 
He was nota man to be the dupe of his own ingenuity. 
He puts his logic to its proper use; and in him tae dialee- 
ticlan was always subordinate to the statesman. 

His political life is written in the chronicles of his coun- 
‘ry. Perhaps, as we have already intimated, his opinions 
on twe or three great questions of Foreign Policy were open 
to just objection. Yet even his errors, if he erred, were 
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amiable and respectable. We are not sure that we'do not 
love and admire him the more because he was now and then 
seduced from what we regard as a wise policy, by sympathy 
with the oppressed; by generosity towards the fallen; by a 
philanthropy so enlarged that it took in all nations; by 
love of peace, which in him was second only to the love of 
freedom; by the magnanimous credulity of a mind which 
was as incapable of suspecting as of devising mischief. 

To his views on questions of Domestic Policy, the voice 
of his countrymen does ample justice. They revere the 
memory of the man who was, during forty years, the con- 
stant protector of all oppressed races, of all persecuted sects 
—of the man, whom neither the prejudices nor the interests 
belonging to his station could seduce from the path of right 
—of the noble, who in every great crisis cast in his lot with 
the commons—of the planter, who made manful war on the 
slave-trade—of the land-owner, whose whole heart was in the 
struggle against the corn-laws. 

We have hitherto touched almost exclusively on those 
parts of Lord Holland’s character which were open to the 
observation of millions. How shall we express the feelings 
with which his memory is cherished by those who were 
honoured with his friendship? Or in what language shall 
we speak of that house, once celebrated for its rare attrac- 
tions to the furthest ends of the civilized world, and now 
silent and desolate as the grave? ‘That house was, a hun. 
dred and twenty years ago, apostrophized by a poet in tender 
and graceful lines, which have now acquired a new meaning 
not less sad than that which they originally bore :— 


** Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures grace, 
Rear’d by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race, 
Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower appears, 
O’er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears? 
How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, 
Thy sloping walks, and unpolluted air! 

How sweet the glooms beneath thine aged trees, 
Thy noontide shadow, and thine evening breeze! 
His image thy forsaken bowers restore; 

Thy walks and airy prospects charm no more; 
No more the summer in thy glooms allay’d, 
Thine evening breezes, and thy noonday shade.” 


Yet a few years, and the shades and structures may fol 
Jow their illustrious masters. The wonderful city which, 
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ancient and gigantic as it is, still continues to grow as fast 
as a young town of logwood by a water-privilege in Michigan, 
may soon displace those turrets and gardens which are asso- 
ciated with so much that is interesting and noble—with the 
courtly magnificence of Rich—with the loves of Ormond— 
with the counsels of Cromwell—with the death of Addison. 
The time is coming when, perhaps, a few old men, the last 
survivors of our generation, will in vain seek, amidst new 
streets, and squares, and railway stations, for the site of that 
dwelling which was in their youth the favourite resort of 
wits and beauties—of painters and poets—of scholars, phi- 
losophers, and statesmen. They will then remember, with 
strange tenderness, many objects once familiar to them— 
the avenue and the terrace, the busts and the paintings; the 
carving, the grotesque gilding, and the enigmatical mottoes. 
With peculiar fondness they will recall that venerable cham- 
ber, in which all the antique gravity of a college library was 
so singularly blended with all that female grace and wit 
could devise to embellish a drawing-room. They will recol- 
lect, not unmoved, those shelves loaded with the varied 
learning of many lands and many ages; those portraits in 
which were preserved the features of the best and wisest 
Englishmen of two generations. They will recollect how 
many men who have guided the politics of Hurope—-who 
have moved great assemblies by reason and eloquence—who 
have put life into bronze and canvass, or who-have left to 
posterity things so wtitten as it shall not willingly let them 
die—were there mixed with all that was loveliest and gayest 
in the society of the most splendid of capitals. They will 
remember the singular character which belonged to that 
circle, in which every talent and accomplishment, every art 
and science, had its place. They will remember how the. 
last debate was discussed in one corner, and the last comedy 
of Scribe in another ; while Wilkie gazed with modest admi- 
ration on Reynolds’s Baretti; while Mackintosh turned over 
Thomas Aquinas to verify a quotation; while Talleyrand 
related his conversations with Barras at the Luxembourg, or 
his ride with Lannes over the field of Austerlitz. They will 
remember, above all, the grace—and the kindness, far more 
admirable than grace—with which the princely hospitality 
of that ancient mansion was dispensed. They will remem- 
ber the venerable and benignant countenance and the cordial 
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voice of him who bade them welcome. They will remember 
that temper which years of pain, of sickness, of lameness, 
of confinement, seemed only to make sweeter and sweeter ; 
and that frank politeness, which at once relieved all the 
embarrassment of the youngest and most timid writer or 
artist, who found himself for the first time among ambas- 
sadors and earls. They will remember that constant flow 
of conversation, so natural, so animated, so various, so rich 
with observation and anecdute; that wit which never gave 
a wound; that exquisite mimicry which ennobled, instead 
of degrading; that goodness of heart which appeared in 
every look and accent, and gave additional value to every 
talent and acquirement. They will remember, too, that he 
whose name they hold in reverence was not less distinguished 
by the inflexible uprightness of his political conduct than by 
his loving disposition and his winning manners. They 
will remember that, in the last lines which he traced, he 
expressed his joy that he had done nothing unworthy of the 
friend of Fox and Grey; and they will have reason to feel 
similar joy, if, in looking back on many troubled years, they 
cannot accuse themselves of having done anything unworthy 
of men who were distinguished by the friendship of Lord 
Holland. : 


WARREN HASTINGS.* 
[Edinburgh Review.] 


Tats book seems to have been manufactured in pursuance 
of a contract, by which the representatives of Warren Hast. 
ings, on the one part, bound themselves to furnish papers, 
and Mr. Gleig, on the other part, bound himself to furnish 
praise. It is but just to say that the covenants on both sides 
have been most faithfully kept; and the result is before us | 
in the form of three big bad volumes, full of undigested cor- 
respondence and undiscerning panegyric. 

if it were worth while to examine this performance in 
detail, we could easily make a long article by merely point- 
ing out dnaccurate statements, inelegant expressions, and 
immoral doctrines. But it would be idle to waste criticism 
on a bookmaker; and, whatever credit Mr. Gleig may have 
justly earned by former works, it is as a bookmaker, and 
nothing more, that he now comes before us. More eminent 
men than Mr. Gleig have written nearly as ill as he, when 
they have stooped to similar drudgery. It would be unjust 
to estimate Goldsmith by the History of Greece, or Scott by 
the Life of Napoleon. Mr. Gleig is neither a Goldsmith nor 
a Scott; but it would be unjust to deny that he is capable 
of something better than these memoirs. It would also, we 
hope and believe, be unjust to charge any Christian minister 
with the guilt of deliberately maintaining some propositions 


which we find in this book. It is not too much to say, that ., 


Mr. Gleig has written several passages, which bear the same 
relation to the “Prince” of Machiavelli that the “ Prince’”’ 
of Machiavelli bears to the “‘ Whole Duty of Man,” and 
which would excite amazement in a den of robbers, or on 
board of a schooner of pirates. But we-are willing to attri- 
bute these offences to haste, to thoughtlessness, and to that 
disease of the understanding which may be called the Furor 


* Memoirs of the Life of Warren Iastings, first Governor-Generai 
of Bengal. Compiled from Original a by the Rev. G. BR. 
Gumza, M. A. 8 vols. 8vo. London. 1841 
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Biographicus, and which is to writers of lives what the 
goitre is to an Alpine shepherd, or dirt-eating to a Negro 
slave. 

We are inclined to think. that we shall best meet the 
wishes of our readers, if, instead of dwelling on the faults 
of this book, we attempt to give, in a way necessarily hasty 
and imperfect, our own view of the life and character of Mr. 
Hastings. Our feeling towards him is not exactly that of 
the House of Commons which impeached him in 1787; 
neither is it that of the House of Commons which uncovered 
and stood up to receive him in 1813. He had great quali- 
ties, and he rendered great services to the state. But te 
represent him as a man of stainless virtue, is to make him 
ridiculous; and from regard for his memory, if from no other 
feeling, his friends would have done well to lend no coun- 
tenance to such pucrile adulation. We believe that, if he 
were now living, he would have sufficient judgment and suf- 
ficient greatness of mind to wish to be shown as he was. He 
must have known that there were dark spots on his fame 
He might also have felt with pride, that the splendour of 
his fame would bear many spots. He would have preferred, 
we are confident, even the severity of Mr. Mill to the 
puffing of Mr. Gleig. He would have wished posterity to 
have a likeness of him, though an unfavourable likeness, 
rather than a daub at once insipid and unnatural, resembling 
neither him nor arybody else. ‘Paint me as I am,” said 
Oliver Cromwell, while sitting to young Lely. “If you 
leave out the scars and wrinkles, I will not pay you a shil- 
ling,’ Even in such a trifle, the great Protector showed 
both his good sense and his magnanimity. He did not wish 
all that was characteristic in his countenance to be lost, in 
the vain attempt to give him the regular features and the 
smooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated minions of James 
the First. He was content that his face should go forth 
marked with all the blemishes which had been put on it by 
time, by war, by sleepless nights, by anxiety, perhaps by 
remorse; but with valour, policy, authority, and public care, 
written in all its princely lines. If men truly great knew 
their own interest, it is thus that they would wish their 
minds to be portrayed. 

Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and illustrious 
race. It has been affirmed that his pedigree can be trace J 
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back to the great Danish sea-king, whose sails were long the 
terror of both coasts of the British channel; and who, after 
many fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at last to the 
valour and genius of Alfred. But the undoubted splendour 
of the line of Hastings needs no illustration from fable. 
One branch of that line wore, in the fourteenth century, 
the coronet of Pembroke. From anotber branch sprang the 
renowned Chamberlain, the faithful adherent of the White 
Rose, whose fate has furnished so striking a theme both to 
poets and to historians. His family received from the — 
‘Cudors the earldom of Huntingdon; which, after long dis- 
possession, was regained in our time by a series of events 
searcely paralleled in romance. | 

The lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Worcestershire, 
claimed to be considered as the heads of this distinguished 
family. The main stock, indeed, prospered less than some 
of the younger shoots. But the Daylesford family, though 
not ennobled, was wealthy and highly considered, till, about 
two hundred years ago, it was overwhelmed in the great 
ruin of the Civil War. The Hastings of that time was a 
zealous Cavalier. He raised money on his own lands, sent 
his plate to the mint at Oxford, joined. the royal army, and, 
after spending half of his property in the cause of King 
Charles, was glad to ransom himself by making over most 
of the remaining half to Speaker Lenthal. The old seat at 
Daylesford still remained in the family; but is could no 
longer be kept up; and in the following generation it was 
sold to a merchant of London. 

Before the transfer took place, the last Hastings of 
Daylesford had presented his second son to the rectory of 
the parish in which the ancient residence of the family 
stood. The living was of little value; and the situation of |. 
the poor clergyman, after the sale of the estate, was deplora- 
ble. He was constantly engaged in lawsuits about his tithes 
with the new lord of the manor, and was at length utterly 
ruined. His eldest son, Howard, a well-conducted young 
man, obtained a place in the Customs. The second son, 
Pynaston, an idle, worthless boy, married before he was 
sixteen, lost his wife in two years, and went to the West 
Indies, where he died, leaving to the care of his unfortunate 


father a little orphan, destined to strange and memorable 
vicissitudes of fortune. 
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Warren, the son of. Pynaston, was born on the 6th of 
December, 1732. His mother died a few days later, and he 
was left dependent on his distressed grandfather. The child 
was early sent to the village school, where he learned his let- 
ters on the same bench with the sons of the peasantry. Nor 
did anything in his garb or fare indicate that his life was 
to take a widely different course from that of the young 
rustics with whom he studied and played. But no cloud 
sould overcast the dawn of so much genius and so much 
ambition. The very ploughmen observed, and long remem- 
bered, how kindly little Warren took to his book. The 
daily sight.of the lands which his ancestors had possessed, 
and which had passed into the hands of strangers, filled his 
young brain with wild fancies and projects. He loved to 
hear stories of the wealth and greatness of his progenitors 
—of their splendid housekeeping, their loyalty, and their 


valour. On one bright summer day, the boy, then just | 


seven years old, lay on the bank of the rivulet which flows 
through the old domain of his house to join the Isis. 
There, as threescore and ten years later he told the tale, 
rose In his mind a scheme which, through all the turns of 
his eventful career, was never abandoned. He would re- 
cover the estate which had belonged to his fathers. He 
would be Hastings of Daylesford. This purpose, formed in 
infancy and poverty, grew stronger as his intellect expanded 
and as his fortune rose. He “pursued his plan with that 
calm but indomitable force of will, which was the most 
striking peculiarity of his character. When, under a tropi- 
cal sun, he ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst 
all the cares of war, finance, and legislation, still pointed to 
Daylesford. And when his long public life, so singularly 
checkered with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had 
at length closed for ever, it was at Daylesford that he retired 
to die. 

When he was eight years old, his uncle, Howard, deter- 
mined to take charge of him, and to give him a liberal edu. 
cation. The boy went up to London, and was sent to a 
school at Newington, where he was well taught but ill fed. 
He always attributed the smallness of his stature to the 
hard and scanty fare of his’seminary. At ten he was re- 
moved to Westminster school, then flourishing under the 
sare of Dr. Nichols. Vinny Bourne, as his pupils affection: 
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ately called him, was one of the masters. Churchill, Col. 
man, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, were among the students. 
With Cowper, Hastings formed a friendship which neither 
the lapse of time, nor a wide dissimilarity of opinions and 
pursuits, could wholly dissolve. It does not appear that 
they ever met after they had grown to manhood. But 
many years later, when the voices of a crowd of great ora- 
tors were crying for vengeance on the oppressor of India, 
the shy and secluded poet could imagine to himself Hast- 
ings the Governor-General, only as the Hastings with 
whom he had rowed on the Thames and played in the 
cloister; and refused to believe that so good-tempered a 
fellow could have done anything very wrong. His own life 
nad been spent in praying, musing, and rhyming among the 
waterlilies of the Ouse. He had preserved in no common 
measure the innocence of childhood. His spirit had indeed 
been severely tried, but not by temptations which impelled 
him to any gross violation of the rules of social morality. 
He had never heen attacked by combinations of powerful 
and deadly enemies. He had never been compelled to make 
a choice between innocence and greatness, between crime 
and ruin. Tirmly as he held in theory the doctrine of hu- 
man depravity, his habits were such, that he was unable to 
conceive how far from the path of right, even kind and noble 
natures may be hurried by the rage of conflict and the lust 
of dominion. , eae 

Hastings had another associate at Westminster, of whom we - 
shall have occasion to make frequent mention —EHlijah Impey. 
We know little about their ‘school days. But we think we 
may safely venture to guess that, whenever Hastings wished 
to play any trick more than usually naughty, he hired Impey 
with a tart ora ball to act as fag in the worst part of the prank. ' 

Warren was distinguished among his comrades as an ex- 
cellent swimmer, boatman, and scholar. At fourteen he 
was first in the examination for the foundation. His name 
in gilded letters on the walls of the dormitory, still attests 
his victory over many older competitors. He stayed two 
years longer at the school, and was looking forward to a 
studentship at Christchurch, when an event happened which 
changed the whole course of ‘his life. Howard Hastings 
died, bequeathing his nephew to the care of a friend and 
distant relation, named Chiswick. This gentleman, though 
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he did not absolutely refuse the charge, was desirous to rid 
himself of it as soon as possible. Dr. Nichols made strong 
remonstrances against the cruelty of interrupting the studies 
of a youth who seemed likely to be one of the first scholars 
of the age. He even offered to bear the expense of sending 
his favourite pupil to Oxford. But Mr. Chiswick was in. 
flexible. He thought the years which had already been 
wasted on hexameters and pentameters quite sufficient. He 
had it in his power to obtain for the lad a writership in the 
service of the Hast India Company. Whether the young 
adventurer, when once shipped off, made a fortune, or died 
of a liver complaint, he equally ceased to be a burden to 
anybody. Warren was accordingly removed from West- 
minster school, and placed for a few months at a commercial 
academy, to study arithmetic and book-keeping. In Janu- 
ary, 1750, a few days after he had completed his seventeenth 
year, he sailed for Bengal, and arrived at his destination in 
the October following. | 

He was immediately placed ata desk in the Secretary’s 
office at Calcutta, and laboured there during two years. 
Fort William was then a purely commercial settlement. In 
the south of India the encroaching policy of Dupleix had 
transformed the servants of the English company, against 
their will, into diplomatists and generals. The war of the 
succession was raging in the Carnatic; and the tide had 
been suddenly turned against the French by the genius of 
young Robert Clive. But in Bengal, the European settlers, 
at peace with the natives and with each other, were wholly 
occupied with Ledgers and Bills of Lading. 

After two years passed in. keeping accounts at Calcutta, 
Hastings was sent up the country to Cossimbazar, a town 
which lies on the Hoogly, about a mile from Moorshedabad, 
and which then-bore to Moorshedabad a relation, if we may 
compare small things with great, such as the city of London 
bears to Westminster. Moorshedabad was the abode of the 
prince who, by an authority ostensibly derived from the 
Mogul, but really independent, ruled the three great pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. At Moorshedabad 
were the court, the harem, and the public offices. Cossim- 
bazar was a port and a place of trade, renowned for the 
quantity and excellence of the silks which were sold in its 
marts, and constantly receiving and sending forth fleets of 

49 
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richly ladenbarges. At this important point, the Company 
had established a small factory subordinate to that of Fort 
William. Here, during several years, Hastings was em- 
ployed in making bargains for stuffs with native brokers. 
While he was thus engaged, Surajah Dowlah succeeded to 
the government, and declared war against the English. The 
defenceless settlement of Cossimbazar, lying close to the 
tyrant’s capital, was instantly seized. Hastings was sent a 
prisoner to Moorshedabad ; but, in consequence of the hu- 
mane intervention of the servants of the Dutch Company, 
was treated with indulgence. Meanwhile the Nabob marched 
on Calcutta; the governor and the commandant fied; the 
town and citadel were taken, and most of the English pri- 
soners perished in the Blackhole. - 

In these evonts originated the greatness of Warren Hast- 
ings. The fugitive governor and his companions had taken 
refuge on the dreary islet of Fulda, near the mouth of the 
Hoogly. They were naturally desirous to obtain full inform- 
ation respecting the proceedings of the Nabob; and no 
person seemed so likely to furnish it as Hastings, who. was 
a prisoner at large in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
‘court. He thus became a diplomatic agent, and soon estab- 
lished a high character of ability and resolution. The 
treason which at a later period was fatal to Surajah Dowlah 
was already in progress; and Hastings was admitted to the 
deliberations of the conspirators. But the time for striking 
had not arrived. It was necessary to postpone the execu- 
tion of the design; and Hastings, who was now in extreme 
peril, fled to Fulda. | 

Soon after his arrival at Fulda, the expedition from Ma- 
dras, commanded by Clive, appeared in the Hoogly. War- 
ren, young, intrepid, and excited probably by the example 
of the commander of the forces, who, having like himself 
been a mercantile agent of the Company, had been turned 
by public calamities into a soldier, determined to serve in 
the ranks. During the early operations of the war he car- 
ried a musket. But the quick eye of Clive soon perceived 
that the head of the young volunteer would be more useful 
than his arm. When, after the battle of Plassey, Meer 
Jaffier was proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, Hastings was ap- 
pointed to reside at the court of the new prince as agent for 
the Company. 
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He remained at Moorshedabad till the year 1761, when 
he became member of Council, and was consequently forced 
to reside at Calcutta. This was during the interval between 
Clive’s first and second administration—an interval which 
nas left on the fame of the East India Company a stain not 
wholly effaced by many years of just and humane govern- 
ment. Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, was at the head of a 
new and anomalous empire. On the one side was a band 
of English functionaries, daring, intelligent, eager to be 
rich. On the other side was a great native population, 
helpless, timid, accustomed to crouch under oppression. To 
keep the stronger race from preying on the weaker was an 
undertaking which tasked to the utmost the talents and en- 
ergy of Clive. Vansittart, with fair intentions, was a 
feeble and inefficient ruler. The master caste, as was natu- 
ral, broke loose from all restraint, and then was seen what 
we believe to be the most frightful of all spectacles, the 
strength of civilization without its mercy. ‘To all other 
despotism there is a check; imperfect, indeed, and liable to 
gross abuse, but still sufficient to preserve society from the 
last extreme of misery. A time comes when the evils of 
submission are obviously greater than those of resistance; 
when fear itself begets a sort of courage ; when a convulsive 
burst of popular rage and despair warns tyrants not to pre- 
sume too far on the patience of mankind. But against 
misgovernment such as then afflicted Bengal it was impos- 
sible to struggle. The superior intelligence and energy of 
the dominant class made their power irresistible. A war of 
Bengalees against Englishmen was like a war of sheep 
against wolves, of men against demons. The only pro- 
tection which the conquered could find was in the modera- 
tion, the clemency, the enlarged policy of the conquerors. 
That protection, at a later period, they found. But at first 
English power came among them unaccompanied by English 
morality. There was an interval between the time at which 
they became our subjects and the time at which we began 
to reflect that we were bound to discharge towards them the 
duty of rulers. During that interval the business of a ser-— 
vant of the Company was simply to wring out of the natives 
a hundred or two hundred thousand pounds as speedily as 
possible, that he might return home before his constitution 
had suffered from the heat, to marry a peer’s daughter, to 
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buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, and to give balls in St. 
James’s Square. Of the conduct of Hastings at this time 
little is known; but the little that is known, from the 
sircumstance that little is known, must be considered as 
honourable to him. He could not protect the natives; 
all that he could do was to abstain from plundering and 
oppressing them; and‘this he appears to have done. It 
is certain that at this time he continued poor; and it is 
equally certain that, by cruelty and dishonesty, he might 
easily have become rich. It is certain that he was never 
charged with having borne a share in the abuses which then 
ey mel and it is almost equally certain that, if he had 
borne a share in those abuses, the able and bitter enemies 
who afterwards persecuted him would not have failed to 
discover and proclaim his guilt. The keen, severe, and even 
malevolent scrutiny to which his whole public life was sub- 
jected—a scrutiny unparalleled, as we believe, in the history 
of mankind—is, in one respect, advantageous to his reputa- 
tion. It brought many lamentable blemishes to light; but 
it entitles him to be considered pure from every blemish 
which has not been brought to light. 

The truth is, that the temptations to which so many Eng- 
lish functionaries yielded in the time of Mr. Vansittart, were 
not temptations addressed to the ruling passions of Warren 
Hastings. He was not squeamish in pecuniary transactions ; 
but he was neither sordid nor rapacious. He was far too 
enlightened a man to look on a great empire purely asa 
bucanier would look on a galleon. Had his heart been 
much worse than it was, his understanding would have pre- 
served him from that extremity of baseness. He was an 
unscrupulous, perhaps an unprincipled statesman; but still-’ 
he was a statesman, and not a freebooter. 

In 1764, Hastings returned to England. He had realized 
only a very moderate fortune, and that moderate fortune 
was soon reduced to nothing, partly by his praiseworthy 
liberality and partly by his mismanagement. ‘Towards his 
relations he appears to have acted very generously. The 
greater part of his savings he left in Bengal, hoping pro- 
bably to obtain the high usury of India. But high usury 
and bad security generally go together; and Hastings lost 
both interest and principal. | 

He remained four years in England. Of his life at this 
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time very little is known. But it has been asserted, and is 
highly probable, that liberal studies and the society of men 
of letters occupied a great part of his time. It is to be re- 
membered to his honour, that in days when the languages 
of the Hast were regarded by other servants of the Company 
merely as the means of communicating with weavers and 
money-changers, his enlarged and accomplished mind sought 
in Asiatic learning for new forms of intellectual enjoyment, 
and for new views of government and society. Perhaps, 
like most persons who have paid much attention to depart- 
ments of knowledge which lie out of the common track, he 
was inclined to overrate the value of his favourite studies, 
He conceived that the cultivation of Persian literature might 
with advantage be made a part of the liberal education of an 
Lnglish gentleman; and he drew up a plan with that view. 
It is said that the University of Oxford, in which Oriental 
learning had never, since the revival of letters, been wholly 
neglected, was to be the seat of the institution which he con- 
templated. An endowment was expected from the munifi- 
sence of the Company, and professors thoroughly competent 
to interpret Hafiz and Ferdusi were to be engaged in the 
Hast. Hastings called on Johnson with the hope, as it 
would seem, of interesting in his project a man who enjoyed 
the highest literary reputation, and who was particularly 
connected with Oxford. The interview appears to have left 
on Johnson’s mind a most favourable impression of the talents 
and attainments of his visiter. Long after, when Hastings 
was ruling the immense population of British India, the old 
philosopher wrote to him, and referred in the most courtly 
terms, though with great dignity, to their short but agree- 
able intercourse. : 

Hastings soon began to look again towards India. He 
had little to attach him to England, and his pecuniary em- 
barrassments were great. He solicited his old masters the 
Directors for employment. They acceded to his request, 
with high compliments both to his abilities and to his inte- 
grity, and appointed him a member of Council at Madras. 
It would be unjust not to mention, that though forced to 
borrow money for his outfit, he did not withdraw any por- 
tion of the sum which he had appropriated to the relief of 
his distressed relations. In the spring of 1769 he embarked 
on board of the “ Duke of Grafton,” and commenced a voy- 
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age distinguished by incidents which might furnish matter — 
for a novel. 

Among the passengers in the “Duke of Grafton,” was a 
German by the name of Imhoff. He called himself a baron, 
but he was in distressed circumstances; and was going out 
to Madras as a portrait painter, in the hope of picking up 
some of the pagodas which were then lightly got and as 
lightly spent by the English in India. The baron was — 
accompanied by his wife, a native, we have somewhere read, 
of Archangel. his young woman, who, born under the 
Arctic circle, was destined to, play the part of a queen undei 
the tropic of Cancer, had an agreeable person, a cultivated 
mind, and manners in the highest degree engaging. She 
despised her husband heartily, and, as the story which we 
have to tell sufficiently proves, not without reason. She 
was interested by the conversation and flattered by the atten- 
tions of Hastings. . The situation was indeed perilous. No 
place is so propitious to the formation either of close friend- 
ships or of deadly enmities as an Indiaman. ‘There are very 
few people who do not find a voyage which lasts several 
months insupportably dull. Anything is welcome which 
may break that long monotony—a sail, a shark, an albatross, 
aman overboard. Most passengers find some resource in 
eating twice as many meals as on land. But the great de- 
vices for killing the time are, quarrelling and flirting. The 
facilities for both these exciting pursuits are great. The 
inmates of the ship are thrown together far more than in 
any country-seat or boarding-house. None can escape from 
the rest except by imprisoning himself in a cell in which he 
can hardly turn. All food, all exercise, is taken in com- 
pany. Ceremony is toa great extent banished. It is every 
day in the power of a mischievous person to inflict innu- 
merable annoyances; it is every day in the power of an 
amiable person to confer little services. It not seldom hap. 
pens that serious distress and danger call forth in genuine 
beauty and deformity heroic virtues and abject vices, which, 
in the ordinary intercourse of good society, might remain 
during many years unknown even to intimate associates. 
Under such circumstances met Warren Hastings and the 
Baroness Imhoff; two persons whose accomplishments would 
have attracted notice in any court of Europe. The gentle- 
man had no domestic ties. The lady was tied to a husband 
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for whom she had no regard, and who had no regard for his 
own honour. An attachment sprang up, which was soon 
' strengthened by events such as could hardly have occurred 
on land. Hastings fell ill. The baroness nursed him with 
womanly tenderness, gave him his medicines with her own 
hand, and even sat up in his cabin while he slept. . Long 
before the “Duke of Grafton” reached Madras, Hastings 
was in love. But his love was of a most characteristic de- 
scription. Like his hatred, like his ambition, like all his 
passions, it was strong, but not impetuous. It was calm, 
deep, earnest, patient of delay, unconquerable by time. Im- 
hoff was called into council by his wife and his wife’s lover. 
it was arranged that the baroness should institute a suit for 
a divorce in the courts of Franconia; that the baron should 
afford every facility to the proceeding ; and that, during the 
years which might elapse before the sentence should be pro- 
nounced, they should continue to live together. It was also 
agreed that Hastings should bestow some very substantial 
marks of gratitude on the complaisant husband ; and should, 
when the marriage was dissolved, make the lady his wife, 
and adopt the children whom ‘she had already borne to 
Imhoff. 

We are not inclined to judge either Hastings or the baron- 
ess severely. There was undoubtedly much to extenuate 
their fault. But we can by no means concur with the Rev. 
Mr. Gleig, who carries his- partiality to so injudicious an 
extreme, as to describe the conduct of Imhoff—conduct the 
baseness of which is the best excuse for the lovers—as 
‘wise and judicious.” 

At Madras Hastings found the trade of the Company in 
a very disorganized state. His own tastes would have led 
him rather to political than to commercial pursuits; but he 
knew that the favour of his employers depended chiefly on 
their dividends, and their dividends depended chiefly on the 
mvesiment. He therefore, with great judgment, determined 
to apply his vigorous mind for a time to this department of 
business; which had been much neglected, since the ser- 
vants of the Company had ceased to be clerks, and had be- 
come warriors and negotiators. 

In a very few months he effected an important reform. 
The Directors notified to him their high approbation, and 
were so much pleased with his conduct, that they deter 
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mined to place him at the head of the government of Bem 
gal. Early in 1772 he quitted Fort St. George for his new 
post. The Imhoffs, who were still man and wife, accom- 
nied him, and lived at Calcutta “on the same wise and judi- 
cious plan” (we quote the words of Mr. Gleig) which they 
had already followed during more than two years. 

When Hastings took his seat at the head of the council 
board, Bengal was still governed according to the system 
which Clive had devised—a system which was, perhaps, 
skilfully contrived for the purpose of facilitating and con- 
cealing a great revolution, but which, when that revolution 
was complete and irrevocable, could produce nothing but 
inconvenience. There were two governments, the real and 
the ostensible. The supreme power belonged to the Com- 
pany, and was in truth the most despotic power that can be 
conceived. ‘The only restraint on the English masters of 
the country was that which their own justice and humanity 
imposed on them. There was no constitutional check on 
their will, and resistance to them was utterly hopeless. 

But though thus absolute in reality, the Hoglish had not 
yet assumed the style of sovereignty. They held their ter- 
ritories as vassals of the thyone of Delhi; they raised their 
revenues as collectors appointed by the imperial commission ; 
their public seal was inscribed with the imperial'titles ; and 
their mint struck only the imperial coin. 

There was still a Nabob of Bengal, who stood to the Eng- 
lish rulers of his country in the same relation in which Au- 
gustulus stood to Odoacer, or the last Merovingians to 
Charles Martel and Pepin. He lived at Moorshedabad, sur- 
rounded by princely magnificence. He was approached with 
the outward marks of reverence, and his name was used in 
public instruments; but in the government of the country 
he had less real share than the youngest writer or cadet in 
the Company’s service. 

The English Couneil which represented the Company at 
Calcutta, was constituted on a very different plan from that 
which has since been adopted. At present the governor is, as 
to all executive measures, absolute. He can declare war, con- 
elude peace, appoint public functionaries or remove them, in 
opposition to the unanimous sense of those who sit with him 
in council. They are, indeed, entitled to know all that is done, 
to discuss ‘all that is done, to advise, to remonstrate, to send 
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home protests. But it is with the governor that the supreme 
power resides, and on him that the whole responsibility rests. 
This system, which was introduced by Mr. Pittand Mr. Dun- 
das in spite of the strenuous opposition of Mr. Burke, we con- 
ceive to be on the whole the best that was ever devised for the 
government of a country where no materials can be found for 
a representative constitution. In the time of Hastings the 
governor had only one vote in Council, and, in case of an 
squal division, a casting vote. It therefore happened not 
unfrequently that he was overruled on the gravest questions ; 
and it was possible that he might be wholly excluded, for 
years together, from the real direction of public affairs. 

The English functionaries at Fort William had as yet paid 
little or no attention to the internal government of Bengal. 
The only branch of politics with which they much busied 
themselves was negotiation with the native princes. The 
police, the administration of justice, the details of the col- 
lection of revenue, they almost entirely neglected. We 
may remark that the phraseology of the Company’s servants 
still bears the traces of this state of things. To this day 
they always use the word “political” as synonymous with 
“diplomatic.” We could name a gentleman still living, 
who was described by the highest authority as an invaluable 
public servant, eminently fit to be at the head of the depart- 
ments of finance, revenue, and justice, but unfortunately 
quite ignorant of all political business. 

The internal government of Bengal the English rulers 
delegated to a great native minister, who was stationed at 
Moorshedabad. All military affairs, and, with the excep- 
tion of what pertains to mere ceremonial, all foreign affairs, 
were withdrawn from his control; but the other departments 
of the administration were entirely confided to him. His 
own stipend amounted to near a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling a year. The civil list of the Nabobs, amounting 
to more than three hundred thousand pounds a year, passed 
through the minister’s hands, and was, toa great extent, at-his 
disposal. The collection of the revenue, the superintendence 
of the household of the prince, the administration of justice, 
the maintenance of order, were left to this high functionary ; 
and for the exercise of his immense power he was responsible 
to none but the British masters of the country. 

A situation so important, lucrative, and splendid, was 
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naturally an object of ambition to the ablest and most pow 
erful natives. Clive had found it difficult to decide between 
conflicting pretensions. Two candidates stood out promi- 
nently from the crowd, each of them the representative of 
a race and of a religion. ; ; 

The one was Mohammed Reza Khan, 2 Mussulman of 
Persian extraction, able, active, religious after the fashiou 
of his people, and highly esteemed by them. In England, 
he might perhaps have been regarded as a corrupt and 
greedy politician. But tried by the lower standard of 
Indian morality, he might be considered as a man of integrity 
and honour. : - 

His competitor was a Hindoo Brahmin, whose name has, 
by a terrible and melancholy event, been inseparately asso- 
ciated with that of Warren Hastings—the Maharajah Nun- 
comar. This man had played an important part in all the 
revolutions which, since the time of Surajah Dowlah, had 
taken place in Bengal. To the consideration which in that 
country belongs to high and pure caste, he added the weight 
which is derived from wealth, talents, and experience. Of 

his moral character it is difficult to give a notion to those 
who are acquainted with human nature only as it appears in 
‘our island. What the Italian is’ to the Hnglishman, what 
the Hindoo is to the Italian, what the Bengalee is to other 
Hindoos, that was Nuncomar to other Bengalees. The 
physical organization of the Bengalee is feeble even to 
effeminacy. He lives in a constant vapour bath. His pur- 
suits are sedentary, his limbs delicate, his movements lan- 
guid. During many ages he has been trampled upon by 
men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, independ- 
ence, veracity, are qualities to which his constitution and 
his situation are equally unfavourable. His mind bears a 
singular analogy to his body. It is weak even to helpless- 
ness, for purposes of manly resistance ; but its suppleness 
and its tact move the children of sterner climates to admi- 
ration not unmingled with contempt. All those arts which 
are the natural defence of the weak, are more familiar with 
this subtle race than to the Ionian of the times of Juvenal, 
or to the Jew of the dark ages. What the horns are to the 
buffalo, what the paw is to the tiger, what the sting is to 
the bee, what beauty, according to the old Greek song, 
is to woman, deceit is to the Bengalee. Large promises, 
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mmooth excuses, elaborate tissues of circumstantial false- 
hood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the weapons, offensive 
and defensive, of the people of the Lower Ganges. All 
those millions do not furnish one sepoy to the armies of the 
Company. But as usurers, as money-changers, as sharp 
legal practitioners, no class of human beings can bear a com- 
parison with them. With all his softness, the Bengalee is 
by no means placable in his enmities, or prone to pity. The 
pertinacity with which he adheres to his purposes, yields only 
to the immediate pressure of fear. Nor does he lack a cer- 
tain kind of courage which is often wanting in his masters. 
To inevitable evils he is sometimes found to oppose a 
passive fortitude, such as the Stoics attributed to their ideal 
sage. A European warrior, who rushes on a battery of can- 
non with a loud hurrah, will shriek under the surgeon’s 
knife, and fall into an agony of despair at the sentence of 
death. But the Bengalee would see his country overrun, his 
house laid in ashes, his children murdered or dishonoured, 
without having the spirit to strike one blow; he hag yet 
been known to endure torture with the firmness of Mucius, 
and to mount the scaffold with the steady step and even pulse 
of Algernon Sydney. . 

In Nuncomar, the national character was strongly and 
with exaggeration personified. The Company’s servants 
had repeatedly detected him in the most criminal intrigues. 
On one occasion he brought a false charge against another 
Hindoo, and tried to substantiate it by producing forged — 
documents. On another occasion it was discovered that, 
while professing the strongest attachment to the English, 
he was engaged in several conspiracies against them; and 
in particular that he was the medium of a correspondence 
between the court of Delhi and the French authorities in 
the Carnatic. or these and similar practices, he had been 
long detained in confinement... But his talents and influence 
had not only procured his liberation, but had obtained for 
him a certain degree of consideration even among the Bri- 
_ tish rulers of hig country. | 

Clive was extremely unwilling to placé a Mussulman at 
the head of the administration of Bengal. On the other 
hand, he could not bring himself to confer immense power 
on a man to whom every sort of villany had repeatedly 
heen brought home. Therefore, though the Nabob, over 
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whom Nuncomar had by intrigue acquired great influence, 
begged that the artful Hindoo might be intrusted with the 
government, Clive, after some hesitation, decided honestly 
and wisely in fayour of Mohammed Reza Khan, who had 
held his high office seven years when Hastings became 
Governor. An infant son of Meer Jaflier was now Nabob; 
and the guardianship of the young prince’s person had been 
zonfined to the minister. 

Nuncomar, stimulated at once by eupidity and malice, 
had been constantly attempting to undermine his successful 
rival. This was not difficult. The revenues of Bengal, 
under the administration established by Clive, did not yield 
such a surplus as had beon anticipated by the Company ; 
for, at that time, the most absurd notions were entertained 
in England respecting the wealth of India. Palaces of 
porphyry, hung with the richest brocade, heaps of pearls 
and diamonds, vaults from which pagodas and gold mohurs 
were measured out by the bushel, filled the imagination 
even of men of business. Nobody seemed to be aware of 
what nevertheless was most undoubtedly the truth, that 
India was a much poorer country than countries which in 
Europe are reckoned poor—than Ireland, for example, than 
Portugal, or than Sweden. It was confidently-believed by 
Lords of the Treasury and Members for the City, that Bengal 
would not only defray its own charges, but would afford an 
increased dividend to the proprietors of Indian stock, and 
large relief to the Haglish finances. These absurd expecta- 
tions were disappointed; and the Directors, naturally enough, 
chose to attribute the disappointment rather to the misma-. 
nagement of Mohammed Reza Khan, than to their own igno- 
rance of the country intrusted to their care. They were 
confirmed in their error by the agents of Nuncomar; for 
Nuncomar had agents even in Leadenhall Street. Soon after 
Hastings reached Calcutta, he received a letter addressed by 
the Court of Directors, not to the Council generally, but to 
himself in particular. He was directed to remove Moham- 
med Reza Khan, to arrest him, together with all his family 
and all his partisans, and to institute a strict inquiry into 
the whole administration of the province. It was added, 
that the Governor would do well to avail himself of the 
assistance of Nuncomar in the investigation. The vices of 
' Nuncomar were acknowledged. But even from his vices, if 
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was said, much advantage might at such a conjuncture be 
derived; and, though he could not safely be trusted, it 
might still be proper to encourage him by hopes of reward. 

he Governor bore no good-will to Nuncomar. Many 
years before, they had known each other at Moorshedabad ; 
and then a quarrel had risen between them, which all the 
authority of their superiors could hardly compose. Widely 
as they differed in most points, they resembled each other 
in this, that both were men of unforgiving natures. ‘To 
Mohammed Reza Khan, on the other hand, Hastings had 
no feelings of hostility. Nevertheless he proceeded to exe- 
cute the instructions of the Company with an alacrity which 
he never showed, except when instructions were in perfect 
conformity with his own views. He had, wisely as we think, 
determined to get rid of the system of double government 
in Bengal. The orders of the Directors furnished him with 
the means of effecting his purpose, and dispensed him from 
the necessity of discussing the matter with his Council. He 
took his measures with his usual vigour and dexterity. At 
midnight, the palace of Mohammed Reza Khan, at Moor- 
shedabad, was surrounded by a battalion of sepoys. The 
minister was roused from his slumbers and informed that 
he was a prisoner. With the Mussulman gravity, he bent 
his head and submitted himself to the will of God. He 
fell not alone. A chief, named Schitab Roy, had been 
intrusted with the government of Bahar. His valour and 
his attachment to the English had more than once been 
signally proved. On that memorable day on which tha 
people of Patna saw from their walls the whole army of the 
Mogul scattered by the little band of Captain Knox, the 
voice of the British conquerors assigned the palm of gal- 
lantry to the brave Asiatic. ‘I never,” said Knox, when 
he introduced Schitab Roy, covered with blood and dust, to 
the English functionaries assembled in the factory—“I 
never saw a native fight so before.” Schitab Roy was 
involved in the ruin of Mohammed Reza Khan, was deprived 
of his government, and was placed under arrest. 'The mem- 
bers of the Council received no intimation of these mea- 
sures till the prisoners were on their road to Calcutta. 

The inquiry into the conduct of the minister was post- 
poned on different pretences. He was detained in an easy 
confinement during many months. In the mean time the 
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great revolution which Hastings had planned was carried 
into effect. The office of minister was abolished. The in- 
ternal administration was transferred to the servants of the 
Company. A system—a very imperfect system it is true— 
of civil and criminal justice, under English superintendence, 
was established. The Nabob was no longer to have even an 
ostensible share in the government; but he was still to 
receive a considerable annual allowance, and to be surround- 
ed with the state of sovereignty. As he was an infant, it 
was necessary to provide guardians for his person and pro- 
perty. His person was intrusted to a lady of his father’s 
harem, known by the name of the Munny Begum. The office 
of treasurer of the household was bestowed on a son of Nun- 
comar, named Goordas. Nuncomar’s services were wanted, 
yet he could not safely be trusted with power; and Hast- 
ings thought it a master-stroke of policy to reward the able 
and unprincipled parent by promoting the inoffensive child. 
The revolution completed, the double government. dis- 
solved, the Company installed in the full sovereignty of Ben- 
gal, Hastings had no motive to treat the late ministers with 
rigour. ‘Their trial had been put off onevarious pleas till 
the new organization was complete. They were then 
brought before a committee, over which the Governor pre- 
sided. Schitab Roy was speedily acquitted with honour. 
A formal apology was made to him for the restraint to which 
he had been subjected. All the Eastern marks of respect 
were bestowed on him. He was clothed in a robe of honour, 
presented with jewels and with a richly harnessed elephant, 
and sent back in state to Patna. But his health had suffered 
from confinement; his high spirit had been cruelly wound- 
ed; and soon after his liberation he died of a broken heart. 
The innocence of Mohammed Reza Khan was not so 
clearly established. But the Governor was not disposed to 
deal harshly. After a long hearing, in which Nuncomar 
appeared as the accuser, and displayed both the art and the 
inveterate rancour which distinguished him, Hastings pre- 
nounced that the charges had not been made out, and 
ordered the fallen minister to be set at liberty. 3 
Nuncomar had proposed to destroy the Mussulman admi- 
nistration, and to rise on its ruins. Both his malevolence 
snd his cupidity had been disappointed. Hastings had made 
lim a tool—had used him for the purpose of accomplishing 
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_ the transfer of the government from Moorshedabad to Cal- 
cutta, from native to Kuropean hands. The rival, the enemy, 
80 long envied, so implacably persecuted, had been dismissed 
unhurt. The situation so long and ardently desired had 
been abolished. It was natural that the Governor should. 
be from that time an object of the most intense hatred to 
the vindictive Brahmin. As yet, however, it was necessary 
to suppress such feelings. The time was coming when that 
long animosity was to end in a desperate and deadly struggle. 
In the mean time, Hastings was compelled to tura his 
attention to foreign affairs. The object of his diplomacy 
was at this time simply to get money. The finances of his 
government were in an embarrassed state; and this embar- 
rassment he was determined to relieve by some means, fair 
or foul. The principle which directed all his dealings with 
his neighbours is fully expressed by the old motto of one of. 
the great predatory families of Teviotdale—“ Thou shalt 
want ere I want.” He seems to have laid it down, as a 
fundamental proposition which could not be disputed, that 
_ when he had not as many lacs of rupees as the public ser- 
vice required, he was to take them from anybody who had. 
One thing, indeed, is to be said in excuse for him. The 
pressure applied to him by his employers at home was such 
as only the highest virtue could have withstood—gsuch as 
left him no choice except to commit great wrongs, or to 
resign his high post, and with that post all his hopes of for- 
tune and distinction. It is perfectly true, that the Directors 
never enjoined or applauded any crime. Far from it. Who- 
ever examines their letters at that time, will find there many 
just and humane sentiments, many excellent precepts; in 
short, an admirable circle of political ethics. But every 
exhortation is modified or nullified by a demand for money. 
“Govern leniently, and send‘more money; practise strict 
justice and moderation towards neighbuaring powers, and 
send more money ;” this is in truth the sum of almost all 
the instructions that Hastings ever received from home. 
Now, these instructions, being interpreted, mean simply, 
‘Be the father and the oppressor of the people; be just 
and unjust, moderate and rapacious.”” The Directors dealt 
with India, as the church, in the good old times, dealt with 
a heretic. They delivered the victim over to the execu- 
tioners, with an earnest request that all possible tenderness 
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might be shown.- We by no means accuse or suspect those 
who framed these despatches of hypocrisy. It is probable 
that, writing fifteen thousand miles from the place where 
their orders were to be carried into effect, they never per- 
ceived the gross inconsistency of which they were guilty. 
But the inconsistency was at once manifest to their lieuten- 
ant at Calcutta, who, with an empty treasury, with an unpaid 
army, with his own salary often in arrear, with deficient 
crops, with government tenants daily running away, was 
called upon to remit home another half million without fail. 
Hastings saw that it was absolutely necessary for him to 
disregard either the moral discourses or the pecuniary requi- 
sitions of his employers. Being forced to disobey them in 
something, he had to consider what kind of disobedience 
they would most readily pardon; and he correctly judged 
that the safest course would be to neglect the Sermons and 
to find the Rupees. 

A mind so fertile as his, and so little restrained by con- 
scientious scruples, speedily discovered several modes of re- 
lieving the financial embarrassments of the government. 
The allowance of the Nabob of Bengal was reduced at a 
stroke from 320,000/. a year to half that sum. -.The Com- 
pany had bound itself to pay nearly 800,000/. a year to the 
Great Mogul, as a mark of homage for the provinces which 
he had intrusted to their care; and they had ceded to him 
the districts of Corah and Allahabad. . Qn the plea that the 
Mogul was not really independent, but merely a tool in the 


hands of others, Hastings determined to retract these con- . 


cessions. He accordingly declared that the English would 
pay no more tribute, and sent troops to occupy Allahabad 
and Corah. The situation of these places was such, that 
there would be little advantage and great expense in retain- 
ing them. Hastings, who wanted money and not territory, 
determined to sell them. A purchaser was not wanting. 
The rich province of Oude had, in the general dissolution 
of the Mogul Empire, fallen to the share of the great Mus- 
sulman house by which it is still governed. About twenty 
years ago, this house, by the permission of the British 
government, assumed the royal title, but, in the time of 
Warren Hastings, such an assumption would have been con- 
sidered by the Mohammedans of India ay a monstrous 
impiety. The Prince of Oude, though he held the power, 
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did not venture to use the style of sovereignty. To the 
appellation of Nabob or Viceroy, he added that of Vizier of 
the monarchy of Hindostan—just as in the last century the 
Electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, though independent 
of the Emperor, and often in arms against him, were proud 
to style themselves his Grand Chamberlain and Grand 
Marshal. Sujah Dowlah, then nabob vizier, was on exccl- 
lent terms with the English. He had a large treasure. 
Allahabad and Corah were so situated that they might be 
of use to him, and could be of none to the Company. The 
buyer and seller soon came to an understanding; and the 
provinces which had been torn from the Mogul were made 
over to the government of Oude for about half a million 
sterling. 

But there was another’ matter still more important to be 
settled by the Vizier and the Governor. 'The fate of a brave 
people was to be decided. It was decided in a manner 
which has left a lasting stain on the fame of Hastings and 
of Hngland. | 

The people of central Asia had always been to the inhabit- 
ants of India what the warriors of the German forests were 
to the subjects of the decaying monarchy of Rome. The 
dark, slender, and timid Hindoo shrank from a conflict with 
the strong muscle and resolute spirit of the fair race which 
dwelt beyond the passes. There is reason to believe that, 
at a period anterior to the dawn of regular history, the 
people who spoke the rich and flexible Sanscrit came from 
regions lying far beyond the Hyphasis and the Hystaspes, 
and imposed their yoke on the children of the soil. It is 
certain that, during the last ten centuries, a succession of 
invaders descended from the west on Hindostan; nor was 
the courve of conquest ever turned back towards the setting 
sun, till that memorable campaign in which the cross of 
Saint George was planted on the walls of Ghizni. 

The Emperors of Hindostan themselves came from the 
other side of the great mountain ridge: and it had always 
been their practice to recruit their army from the hardy and 
valiant race from which their own illustrious house sprang. 
Among the military adventurers who were allured to the 
Mogul standards from the neighbourhood of Cabul and Can- 
dahar, were conspicuous several gallant bands, known by 
the name of the Rohi'las. Their services had been rewarded 
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with large tracts of land—fiefs of the spear, if we may use 
an expression drawn from an analogous state of things—in 
that fertile plain through which the Ramgunga flows from 
the snowy heights of Kumaon to join the Ganges. In the 
general confusion which followed the death of Aurungzebe, - 
the warlike colony became virtually independent. The 

Rohillas were distinguished from the other inhabitants of 

India by a peculiarly fair complexion. They were more 

honourably distinguished by valour in war and by skill in’ 
the arts of peace. While anarchy raged from Lahore to 

Cape Comorin, their little territory enjoyed the blessings of 

repose under the guardianship of courage. Agriculture and 

commerce flourished among them; nor were they negligent 

of rhetoric and poetry. Many persons now living have 

heard aged men talk with regret of the golden days when 

the Afghan princes ruled in the vale of Rohilcund. 

_Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on adding this rich district 
to his own principality. Right, or show of right, he had abso- 
lutely none. His claim was in no respect better founded than 
that of Catherine to Poland, or that of the Bonaparte family 
to Spain. The Rohillas held their country by-exactly the 
same title by which he held his: and had governed tkeir 
country far better than his had ever been governed. Nor 
were they a people whom it was perfectly safe to attack. 
Their land was indeed an open plain, destitute of natural 
defences; but their veins were full of the high blood of 
Afghanistan. As soldiers, they had not the steadiness 
which-is seldom found except in company with strict dis- 
cipline; but their impetuous valour had been proved on 
many fields of battle. It was said that their chiefs, when 
united by common peril, could bring eighty thousand men 
into the field. Sujah Dowlah had himself seen them fight, 
and wisely shrank from a conflict with them. There was in 
India one army, and only one, against which even those 
proud Caucasian tribes could not stand. It had been 
abundantly proved that neither tenfold odds nor the martial 
ardour of the boldest Asiatic nations, could avail aught 
against English science and resolution. Was it possible to 
induce the Governor of Bengal to let out to hire the 
irresistible energies of the imperial people—the skill, against 
which the ablest chiefs of Hindostan were helpless as 
nfants — the discipline, which had so often triunphed 
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over the frantic struggles of fanaticism and despair—the 
unconquerable British courage which is never so sedate and 
stubborn as towards the close of a doubtful and murderous 
day ? : 
This was what the Nabob Vizier asked, and what Hastings 
granted. A bargain was soon struck. Hach of the nego- 
tiators had what the other wanted. Hastings was in need 
of funds to carry on the government of Bengal, and to send 
remittances to London; and Sujah Dowlah had an ample 
revenue. Sujah Dowlah was bent on subjugating the Ro- 
hillas; and Hastings had at his disposal the only force by 
which the Rohillas could be subjugated. It was agreed that 
an English army should be lent to the Nabob Vizier, and 
that, for the loan, he should pay 400,000/. sterling, besides 
defraying all the charge of the troops while employed in his 
service. 

“JT really cannot see,” says the Rev. Mr. Gleig, “upon 
what grounds, either of political or moral justice, this propo- 
sition deserves to be stigmatized as infamous.”’ If we under- 
stand the meaning of words, it is infamous to commit a 
wicked action for hire, and it is wicked to engage in war 
without provocation. In this particular war, scarcely one 
aggravating circumstance was wanting. The object of the 
Rohilla war was this—to deprive a large population, who 
had never done us the least harm, of a good government, 
and to place them, against their will, under an execrably 
bad one. Nay, even this isnot all. Hngland now descended 
far below the level even of those petty German princes, who, 
about the same time, sold us troops to fight the Americans. 
The hussar-mongers of Hesse and Anspach had at least the 
assurance that the expeditions on which their soldiers were 
to be employed, would be conducted in conformity with the 
humane rules of civilized warfare. Was the Rohilla war 
likely. to be so conducted? Did the Governor stipulate that 
it should be so conducted? He well knew what Indian war- 
fare was. He well knew that the power which he cove 
nanted to put into Sujah Dowlah’s hands would, in all pro- 
bability, be atrociously abused; and he required no guarantee, 
no promise that it should not be so abused. He did not even 
reserve to himself the right of withdrawing his aid in case 
of abuse, however gross. Mr. Gleig repeats Major Scott’s 
absurd plea that Hastings was justified in letting out Eng: 
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lish troops to slaughter the Rohillas, because the Rohillas 
were not of Indian race, but a colony from a distant country. 
What were the English themselves? Was it for them to 
proclaim a crusade for the expulsion of all intruders from 
the countries watered by the Ganges? Did it lie in their 
mouths to contend that a foreign settler, who establishes an 
empire in India, is a caput lupinum 2 What would they 
_ have said if any other power had, on such a ground, attacked 
Madras or Calcutta, without the slightest provocation? Such 
a defence was wanting to make the infamy of the transaction 
complete. ‘The atrocity of the crime and the hypocrisy of 
the apology are worthy of each other. 

One of the three brigades of which the Bengal army con- 
sisted was sent under Colonel Champion to join Sujah 
Dowlah’s forces. The Rohillas expostulated, entreated, 
offered a large ransom, but in vain. They then resolved to 
defend themselves to the last. A bloody battle was fought. 
“The enemy,” says Colonel Champion, “gave proof of a 
good share of military knowledge; and it is impossible to 
describe a more obstinate firmness of resolution than they 
displayed.”” The dastardly sovereign of Oude fled from the 
field. The English were left unsupported; but their fire © 
and their charge were irresistible. 1t was not, however, till 
the most distinguished chiefs had fallen, fighting bravely at 
the head of their troops, that the Rohilla ranks gave way. 
Then the Nabob Vizier and his rabble made their appearance, 
and hastened to plunder the camp of the valiant enemies, 
whom they had never dared to look in the face. The soldiers 
of the Company, trained in an exact discipline, kept un- 
broken order, while the tents were pillaged by these worth- 
less allies. But many voices were heard to exclaim, ‘‘ We 
have had all the fighting, and these rogues are to have all 
the profit.” ; 

Then the horrors of Indian war were let louse on the fair 
valleys and cities of Rohileund. The whole country was in 
a blaze. More than a hundred thousand people fled from 
their homes to pestilential jungles, preferring famine and 
fever, and the haunts of tigers, to the tyranny of him, to 
whom an English and a Christian government had, for shame- 
ful lucre, sold their substance and their blood, and the honour 
of their wives and daughters. Colonel Champion remon- 
strated with the Nabob Vizier, and sent strong representa- 
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tions to Fort William ; but the Governor had made no con- 
ditions as to the mode in which the war was to be carried 
on. He had troubled himself about nothing but his forty 
lacs; and, though he might disapprove of Sujah Dowlah’s 
wanton barbarity, he did not think himself entitled to inter- 
fere, except by offering advice. This delicacy excites the 
admiration of the reverend biographer. ‘Mr. Hastings,” 
he says, “could not himself dictate to the Nabob, nor per- 
mit the commander of the Company’s troops to dictate how 
the war was to be carried on.” No, to be sure. Mr. 
Hastings had only to put down by main force the brave 
struggles of innocent men fighting for their liberty. Their 
military resistance crushed, his duties ended; and he had 
then only to fold his arms and look on, while their villages 
were burned, their children butchered, and their women vio- 
lated. Will Mr. Gleig seriously maintain this opinion? Is 
any rule more plain than this, that whoever voluntarily gives 
to another irresistible power over human beings, is bound - 
to take order that such power shall not be barbarously abused ? 
But we beg pardon of our readers for arguing a point so - 
clear. 

We hasten to the end of this sad and disgraceful story. 
The war has ceased. The finest population in India was 
_ subjected to a greedy, cowardly, cruel tyrant. Commerce 
and agriculture Janguished. The rich province which had 
tempted the cupidity of Sujah Dowlah became the most 
miserable part even of his miserable dominions. Yet is the 
injured nation not yet extinct. At long intervals gleams of 
its ancient spirit have flashed forth, and even at this day, 
valour and self-respect and a chivalrous feeling, rare among 
Asiatics, and ihe bitter remembrance of the great crime of 
England, distinguish that noble Afghan race. To this day 
they are regarded as the best of all sepoys at the cold steel ; 
and it was recently remarked by one who had enjoyed great 
opportunities of observation, that the only natives of India 
to whom the word “‘ gentlemen” can with perfect propriety 
be applied, are to be found among the Rohillas. 

Whatever we may think of the morality of Hastings, it 
cannot be denied that the financial results of his policy did 
honour to his talents. In less than two years after he as- 
sumed the government, he had, without imposing any addi- 
tional burdens on the people subject to his authority, added 
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about 450,0002. to the annual income of the Company, 


besides procuring about a million in ready money. He had 


also relieved the finances of Bengal from military expendi- 
ture, amounting to near 250,000/. a year, and had thrown 
that charge on the Nabob of Oude. There can be no doubt 
that this was a result which, if it had been obtained by honest 
means, would have entitled him to the warmest gratitude 
of his country; and which, by whatever means obtained, 
proved that he possessed great talents for administration. 
In the mean time, Parliament had been engaged in long 
and grave discussions on Indian affairs. The ministry of 
Lord North, in the session of 1773, introduced a measure 
which made a considerable change in the constitution of the 
Indian government. This law, known by the name of the 
Regulating Act, provided that the presidency of Bengal 
should exercise a control over the other possessions of the 
Company ; that the chief of that presidency should be styled 
Governor-General; that he should be assisted by four coun- 
cillors; and that a supreme court of judicature, consisting 
of a chief justice and three inferior judges, should be esta- 
blished at Calcutta. This court was made independent of 


the Governor-General and Council, and was intrusted with © 


a civil and criminal jurisdiction of immense and, at the same 
time, of undefined extent. | 

The Governor-General and councillors were named in the 
act, and were to hold their situations for five years. Hastings 


was to be the first Governor-General. One of the four new 


councillors, Mr. Barwell, an experienced servant of the 
Company, was then in India. The other three, General 
Clavering, Mr. Monson, and Mr. Francis, were sent out from 
England. 

The ablest of the new councillors was, beyond all doubt, 
Philip Francis. His acknowledged compositions prove that 
he possessed considerable eloquence and information. Se- 
veral years passed in the public offices had formed him to 
habits of business. His enemies have never denied that he 
had a fearless and manly spirit; and his friends, we are 
afraid, must acknowledge that his estimate of himself was 
extravagantly high, that his temper was irritable, that his 
deportment was often rude and petulant, and that his hatred 
was of intense bitterness and long duration. 

It is scarcely possible to mention this eminent man with 
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ont adverting for a moment to the question which his name 
at once suggests to every mind. Was he the author of the 
Letters of Junius? Our own firm belief is, that he was. 
The external evidence is, we think, such as would support 
a verdict in a civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding. The hand- 
writing of Junius is the very peculiar handwriting of Francis, 
slightly disguised. As to the position, pursuits, and con- 
nexions of Junius, the following are the most important 
facts which can be considered as clearly proved: first, that 
he was acquainted with the technical forms of the Secretary 
of State’s office ; secondly, that he was intimately acquainted 
with the business of the war-oflice; thirdly, that he, during 
the year 1770, attended debates in the House of Lords, and 
took notes of speeches, particularly of the speeches of Lord 
Chatham ; fourthly, that he bitterly resented the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Chamier to the place of Deputy Secretary at 
War; fifthly, that he was bound by some strong tie to the 
first Lord Holland. -Now, Francis passed some years in the 
_Seeretary of State’s office. He was subsequently chief clerk 
of the war-office. He repeatedly mentioned that he had 
himself, in 1770, heard speeches of Lord Chatham; and 
some of those speeches were actually printed from his notes. 
He resigned his clerkship at the war-office from resentment 
at the appointment of Mr. Chamier. It was by Lord Hol- 
land that he was first introduced into the public service. 
Now here are five marks, all of which ought to be found in 
Junius. They are all five found in Francis. We do not 
believe that more than two of them can be found in any other 
person whatever. If this argument does not settle the ques- 
tion, there is an end of all reasoning on circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

The internal evidence seems to us to point the same way. 
The style of Francis bears a strong resenxblance to that ol 
Junius; nor are we disposed to admit, what is generally 
taken for granted, that the acknowledged: compositions of 
Francis are very decidedly inferior to the anonymous letters. 
The argument from inferiority, at all events, is one which 
may be urged with at least equal force against every claimant 
that has ever been mentioned, with the single exception of 
Burke, who certainly was not Junius. And what conclusion, 
after all, can be drawn from mere inferiority? Every writer 
must produce his best work; and the interval between his 
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best work and his second best work may be very wide ine 
deed. Nobody will say that. the best letters of/ Junius are 
more decidedly superior to the acknowledged works of Fran- 
cis, than three or four of Corneille’s tragedies to the rest; 
than three or four of Ben Jonson’s comedies to the rest; 
than the Pilgrim’s Progress to the other works of Bunyan ; 
than Don Quixote to the other works of Cervantes. Nay, 
it is certain that the Man in the Mask, whoever he may 
have been, was a most unequal writer. To go ne further 
than the letters which bear the signature of Junius ;—the 
letter to the king and the letters to Horne Tooke have little 
in common, except the asperity ; and asperity was an ingre- 
dient seldom wanting either in the writings or in the speeches 
of Francis. : 

Indeed, one of the strongest reasons for believing that 
Francis was Junius, is the moral resemblance between the 
two men. It is not difficult, from the letters which, under 
various signatures, are known to have been written by 
Junius, and from his dealings with Woodfall and others, to 
form a tolerably correet notion of his character. He was 
clearly a man not destitute of real patriotism and magna- 
nimity—a man whose vices were not of a sordid kind. But 
he must also have been a man in the highest degree arro- 
gant and insolent, a man prone to malevolence, and prone 
to the error of mistaking his malevolence for public virtue. 
‘«‘Doest thou well to be angry ?”’ was the question asked in 
old time of the Hebrew prophet. And he answered, “Ido ™ 
well.’ his was evidently the temper of Junius; and to 
this cause we attribute the savage cruelty which disgraces 
several of his letters. No man is so merciless as he who, 
under a strong self-delusion, confounds his antipathies with 
his duties. It may be added, that Junius, though allied 
with the democratic party by common enmities, was the 
very opposite of a democratic politician. While attacking 
individuals with a ferocity which perpetually violated all the 
laws of literary warfare, he regarded the most defective parts 
of old institutions with a respect amounting to pedantry ;— 
pleaded the cause of old Sarum with fervour, and contemptu- 
ously told the capitalists of Manchester and Leeds, that, if 
they wanted votes, they might buy land and become free- 
bolder§ of Lancashire and Yorkshire. All this, we believe, 
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might stand, with scarcely any change, for a character of 
Philip Francis. 

It is not strange that the great anonymous writer should 
have been willing at that time to leave the country which 
had been so powerfully stirred by his eloquence. Every- 
thing had gone against him. That party which he clearly 
preferred to every other, the party of George Grenville, had 
been scattered by the death of its chief, and Lord Suffolk 
had led the greater part of it over to the ministerial benches. 
The ferment produced by the Middlesex election had gone 
down. very faction must have been alike an object of 
aversion to Junius. His opinions on domestic affairs sepa- 
rated him from the Ministry, his opinions on colonial affairs 
from the Opposition. Under such circumstances he had 
thrown down his pen in misanthropic despair. His farewell 
letter to Woodfall bears date the 19th of January, 1773. 
Tn that letter he declared that he must be an idiot to write 
again; that he had meant well by the cause and the public; 
that both were given up; that there were not ten men who 
would act steadily together on any question. ‘‘ But it is all 
alike,” he added, ‘‘ vile and contemptible. You have never 
fiinched that I know of, and I shall always rejoice to hear 
of your prosperity.” These were the last words of Junius. 
In a year from that time Philip Francis was on his voyage 
to Bengal. 

With the three new councillors came out the judges of 
the Supreme Court. The Chief Justice was Sir Elijah Im- 
pey. He was an old acquaintance of Hastings, and it is 
probable that the Governor-General, if he had searched 
through all the Inns of Court, could not have found an 
equally serviceable tool. But the members of Council were 
by 29 means in an obsequious mood. Hastings greatly dis- 
liked the new form of government, and had no very high 
opinion of his coadjutors. They had heard of this, and 
were disposed to be suspicious and punctilious. When men 
are in such a frame of mind, any trifle is sufficient to give 
occasion for dispute. The members of Council expected a 
salute of twenty-one guns from the batteries of Fort Wil- 
liam. Hastings allowed them only seventeen. They landed 
in ill-humour. The first civilities were exchanged with cold 
reserve. On the morrow commenced that long quarre! 
which, after distracting British India, was renewed in Eng 
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land, and in which all the most eminent statesmen and ora 
tors of the age took active part on one or the other side. 

Hastings was supported by Barwell. They had not 
always been friends. But the arrival of the new members 
of Council from England naturally had the effect of uniting 
the old servants of the Company. Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis formed the majority. They instantly wrested the 
government out of the hands of Hastings; condemned, cer- 
tainly not without justice, his late dealings with the Nabob 
Vizier; recalled the English agent from Oude, and sent 
thither a creature of their own; ordered the brigade which 
had conquered the unhappy Rohillas to return to the Com- 
pany’s territories, and instituted a severe inquiry into the 
‘conduct of the war. Next, in spite of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s remonstrances, they proceeded to exercise, in the most 
indiscrect manner, their new authority ever the subordinate 
presidencies; threw all the affairs of Bombay into confa- 
sion; and interfered, with an incredible union of rashness 
and feebleness, in the intestine disputes of the Mahratta go- 
yernment. At the same time they fell on the internal admi- 
nistration of Bengal, and attacked the whole fiscal and judicial 
system—a system which was undoubtedly defective, but 
which it was very improbable that gentlemen fresh from 
England would be competent toamend. ‘The effect of their 
reforms was, that all protection to life and property was 
withdrawn, and that gangs of robbers plundered and slaugh- 
tered with impunity in the very suburbs of Calcutta. Hast- 
ings continued to live in the Government-house, and to draw 
the salary of Governor-General. He continued even to take 
the lead at the council-board in the transaction of ordinary 
business ; for his opponents could not but feel that he knew 
much of which they were ignorant, and that he decided, 
both surely and speedily, many questions which to them 
would have been hopelessly puzzling. But the higher 
powers of government and the most valuable patronage had 
been taken from him. 

The natives soon found this out. They considered him 
as a fallen man, and they acted after their kind. Some of 
our readers may have seen in India a cloud of crows peck- 
ing a sick vulture to death—no bad type of what happens 
in that country as often as fortune deserts one who has been 
great and dreaded. In an instant all the sycophants who 
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had jately been ready to lie for him, to forge for him, te 
pander for him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase the 
favour of his victorious enemies by accusing him. An 
Indian government has only to Jet it be understood that it 
wishes a particular man to be ruined, and in twenty-four 
hours it will be furnished with grave charges, supported by 
depositions so full and circumstantial, that any person unac- 
customed to Asiatic mendacity would regard them as deci- 
sive. It is well if the signature of the destined victim is 
not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal compact, and if 
some treasonable paper is not slipped into a hiding-place in 
his house. Hastings was now regarded as helpless. The 
power to make or mar the fortune of every man in Bengal 
had passed, as it seemed, into the hands of his opponents. 
Immediately charges against the Governor-General began to 
pourin. They were eagerly welcomed by the majority, who, 
to do them justice, were men cf too much honour know- 
ingly to countenance false accusations, but who were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the East to be aware that, in 
that part of the world, a very little encouragement from 
power will call forth in a week more Oateses, and Bedloes, 
and Dangerfields than Westminster Hall sces in a century. 

It would have been strange indeed if, at such a juncture, 
Nuncomar had remained quiet. That bad man was stimu- 
lated at once by malignity, by avarice, and by ambition. 
Now was the time to be avenged on his old enemy, to wreak 
a grudge of seventeen years, to establish himself in the 
favour of the majority of the Council, to become the greatest 
native of Bengal. From the time of the arrival of the 
new councillors, he had paid the most marked court to them, 
and had in consequence been excluded, with all indignity, 
from the Government-house. He now put into the hands 
of Francis, with great ceremony, a paper containing several 
charges of the most serious description. By this document 
TIastings was accused of putting offices upto sale, and of 
receiving bribes for suffering offenders to escape. In parti- 
cular, it was alleged that Mohammed Reza Khan had becn 
dismissed with impunity, in consideration of a great sum 
paid to the Governor-General. 

Francis read the paper in Council. A violent altercation 
followed. Hastings complained in bitter terms of the way 
in which he was treated, spoke with contempt of Nuncomar 
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and of Nuncomar’s accusation, and denicd the right of tha 
council to sit in judgment on the Governor. At the next 
meeting of the Board, another communication from Nunco- 
mar was produced. He requested that he might be per- 
mitted to attend the Council, and that he might be heard in 
support of his assertions. Another tempestuous debate 
took place. The Governor-General maintained that the 
council-room was not a proper place for such an investiga- 
tion; that from persons who were heated by daily conflict 
with him he could not expect the fairness of judges; and 
that he could not, without betraying the dignity of his post, 
submit to be confronted with such a man as Nuncomar. 
The majority, however, resolved to go into the charges. 
Hastings rose, declared the sitting at an end, and left the 
room, followed by Barwell. The other members kept their 
seats, voted themselves a council, put Clavering in the chair, 
and ordered Nuncomar to be called in. Nuncomar not only 
adhered to the original charges, but, after the fashion of the 
Kast, produced a large supplement. He stated that Hast- 
ings had received a great sum for appointing Rajah Goordas 
treasurer of the Nabob’s household, and for committing the — 
eare of his highness’s person to the Munny Begum. He 
put in a letter purporting to bear the seal of the Munny 
Begum, for the purpose of establishing the truth of his 
stery. The scal, whether forged, as Hastings affirmed, or 
genuine, as we are rather inclined to believe, proved nothing, 
Nuncomar, as everybody knows who knows India, had only 
to tellthe Munny Begum that such a letter would give plea- 
sure to the majority of the Council, in order to procure her 
attestation. The majority, however, voted that the charge 
was made out; that Hastings had corruptly received between 
thirty and forty thousand pounds, and that he ought to be 
compelled to refund. 

The general feeling among the English in Bengal was 
strongly in favour of the Governor-General. In talents for 
business, in knowledge of the country, in general courtesy 
of demeanour, he was decidedly superior to his persecutors. 
The servants of the Company were naturally disposed to side 
with the most distinguished member of their own body 
against a War-ofiice clerk, who, profoundly ignorant of the 
native languages and the native characters, took on himself 
to regulate every department of the administration. Hast. 
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ings, however, in spite of the general sympathy of his coun. 
trymen, was in a most painful situation. There was still 
an appeal to higher authority in England. If that authority 
took part with his enemies, nothing was left to him but te 
throw up his office. He accordingly placed his resignation 
in the hands of his agent in London, Colonel Macleane. 
But Macleane was instructed not to produce the resignation, 
unless it should be fully ascertained that the feeling at the 
India House was adverse to the Governor-General. 

The triumph of Nuncomar seemed to be complete. He 
held a daily levee, to which his countrymen resorted in 
crowds, and to which, on one occasion, the majority of the 
Council condescended to repair. His house was an office 
for the purpose of receiving charges against the Governor- 
General. 1t was said that, partly by threats and partly by 
wheedling, he had induced many of the wealthiest men of 
the province to send in complaints. But he was playing a 
desperate game. It was not safe to drive to despair a man 
of such resource and of such determination as Hastings. 
Nuncomar, with all his acuteness, did not understand the 
nature of the institutions under which he lived. He saw 
that-he had with him the majority of the body which made 
treaties, gave places, raised taxes. ‘The separation between 
political and judicial functions was a thing of which he had 
no conception. It had probably never occurred to him that 
there was in Bengal an authority perfectly independent of 
the Council—an authority which could protect one whom 
the Council wished to destroy, and send to the gibbet one 
whom the Council wished to protect. Yet such was the 
fact. The Supreme Court was within the sphere of its own 
duties, altogether independent of the government. Hast- 
ings, with his usual sagacity, had seen how much advantage 
he might derive from possessing himself of this stronghold, 
and he had acted accordingly. The judges, especially the 
chief justice, were hostile to the majority of the Council. 
ihe time had now come for putting this formidavle ma- 
chinery in action. 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that 
Nuncomar had been taken up on a charge of felony, com- . 
mitted, and thrown into the common jail. The crime imputed 
to him was, that six years before he had forged a bond. 
The ostensible prosecutor was a native. But it was then 
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and still is the opinion of everybody—idiots and biographers 
excepted—that Hastings was the real mover in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to the highest point. They 
protested against the proceedings of the Supreme Court, and 
sent several urgent messengers to the judges, demanding 
that Nuncomar should be admitted to bail. The judges 
returned haughty and resolute answers. All that the Coun- 
cil could do, was to heap honours and emoluments.on the 
family of Nuncomar; and this they did. In the mean time 
the assizes commenced; a true bill was found; and Nun- 
comar was brought before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury, 
composed of Englishmen. A great quantity of contradictory 
swearing, and the necessity of having every word of the evi- 
dence interpreted, protracted the trial to a most unusual 
length. At last, a verdict of guilty was returned, and the 
Chief Justice pronounced sentence of death on the prisoner. 
Mr. Gleig is so strangely ignorant as to imagine that the 
judges had no further discretion in the case, and that -he 
power of extending mercy to Nuncomar resided with the 
Council. He therefore throws on Francis, and Francis’s 
party, the whole blame of what followed. We should have 
thought that a gentleman who has published five or six 
bulky volumes on Indian affairs, might have taken the 
trouble to inform himself as to the fundamental principles 
of the Indian government. The Supreme Court had, under 
the Regulating Act, the power to respite criminals till the 
pleasure of the crown should be known. The Council had, 
at that time, no power to interfere. 

That Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar, we hold 
to be perfectly clear. Whether the whole proceeding was 
not illegal, is a question. But it is certain that, whatever 
may have been, according to technical rules of construction, 
the effect of the statute under which the trial took place, it 
was most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. The law 
which made forgery capital in England, was passed without 
the smallest reference to the state of society in India. It 
was unknown to the natives of India. It had never been 
put in execution among them—certainly not for want of 
delinquents. It was in the highest degree shocking to all 
their notions. They were not accustomed to the distinction 
which many circumstances, peculiar to our own state of 
sucicty, have led us to make between forgery and other kinds 
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of cheating. The counterfeiting of a seal was, in their esti- 
mation, a common act of swindling; nor had it ever crossed 
their minds that it was to be punished as severely as gang- 
robbery or assassination. A just judge would, beyond all 
doubt, have reserved the case for the consideration of the 
sovereign. But Impey would not hear of mercy or delay. 

The excitement among all classes was great. Francis and 
Francis’s few English adherents, described the Governor- 
General and the Chief Justice as the worst of murderers. 
Clavering, it was said, swore that, even at the foot of the 
gallows, Nuncomar should be rescued. The bulk of the 
Muropean society, though strongly attached to the Governor- 
General, could not but feel compassion for a man, who, with 
all his crimes, had so long filled so large a space in their 
sight—who had been great and powerful before the British 
empire in India began to exist—and to whom, in the old times, 
governors and members of Council, then mere commercial 
factors, had paid court for protection. The feeling of the 
Hindoos was infinitely stronger. ‘They were, indeed, not a 
people to strike one blow for their countryman. But his 
sentence filled them with sorrow and dismay. ‘Tried even 
by their low standard of morality, he was a bad man. But, 
bad as he was, he was the head of their race and religion— 
a Brahmin of the Brahmins. Ne had inherited the purest 
and highest estate. He had practised, with the greatest 
punctuality, all those ceremonies to which the superstitious 
Bengalees ascribed far more importance than to the correct 
discharge of the social duties. They felt, therefore, as a 
devout Catholic in the dark ages would have felt, at seeing 
a prelate of the highest dignity sent to the gallows by a 
secular tribunal. According to their old national laws, a 
Brahmin could not be put to death for any crime whatever. 
And the crime for which Nuncomar was about to die was 
regarded by them in much the same light in which the 
selling of an unsound horse, for a sound price, is regarded 
by a Yorkshire jockey. 

The Mohammedans alone appear to have seen with exulta- 
tion the fate of the powerful Hindoo, who had attempted to 
rise by means of the ruin of Mohammed Reza Khan. The 
Mussulman historian of those times takes delight in aggra- 
wating the charge. He assures us, that in Nuncomar’s house 
# casket was found containing counterfeits of the seals of all 
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the richest men of the province. We have never fallen in 
with any other authority for this story, which, in itself, is 
by no means improbable. 3 

The day drew near, and Nuncomar prepared himself to 
die, with that quiet fortitude with which the Bengalee, sv 
effeminately timid in personal conflict, often encounters cala- 
mities for which there is no remedy. ‘Ihe sheriff, with the 
humanity which is seldom wanting in an English gentleman, 
visited the prisoner on the eve of the execution, and assured 
him that no indulgence, consistent with the law, should be 
refused him. Nuncomar expressed his gratitude with great 
politeness and unaltered composure. Nota muscle of his 
face moved. Nota sigh broke from him. He put his finger 
to his forehead, and calmly said that fate would have its 
way, and that there was no resisting the pleasure of God. 
He sent his compliments to Francis, Clavering, and Monson, 
and charged them to protect Rajah Goordas, who was about 
to become the head of the Brahmins of Bengal. The sheriff 
withdrew, greatly agitated by what had passed, and Nun- 
comar sat composedly down to write notes and examine 
accounts. 

The next morning, before the sun was in his power, an 
immense concourse assembled round the place where the gal- 
jows had been set up. Grief and horror were on every face; 
yet, to the last, the multitude could hardly believe that the 
iinglish really purposed to take the life of the great Brahmin. 
At length the mournful procession came through the crowd. 
Nuncomar sat up in his palanquin, and looked round him 
with unaltered serenity. He had just parted from those 
who were most nearly connected with him. Their cries and 
contortions had appalled the European ministers of justice, 
but had not produced the smallest effect on the iron stoicism 
of the prisoner. The only anxiety which he expressed was, 
that men of his own priestly caste might be in attendance 
to take charge of his corpse. He again desired to be remem- 
bered to his friends in the Council, mounted the scaffold 
with firmness, and gave the signal to the executioner. The 
moment that the drop fell, a howl of sorrow and despair rose 
from the innumerable spectators. Hundreds turned away 
their faces from the polluting sight, fled with loud wailings 
towards the Hoogley, and plunged into its holy waters, as 
if to purify themselves from the guilt of having looked on 
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such a crime. These feelings were not confined to Calcutta. 
The whole province was greatly excited; and the population 
of Dacca, in particular, gave strong signs of grief and dis- 
may. 

Of Impey’s conduct, it is impossible to speak too severely. 
We have already said that, in our opinion, he acted unjustly 
in refusing to respite Nuncomar. No rational man can 
doubt that he took this course in order to gratify the 
Governor-General. If we had ever any doubts on that point, 
they would have been dispelled by a letter which Mr. Gleig 
has published. Hastings, three or four years later, describer 
Impey as the man ‘to whose support he was at one time 
indebted for the satety of his fortune, honour, and reputa- 
tion.” These strong words can refer only to the case of 
Nuncomar; and they must mean that Impey hanged Nun- 
comar in order to support Hastings. It is, therefore, our 
deliberate opinion, that Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man 
unjustly to death in order to serve a political purpose. 

But we look on the conduct of Hastings in a somewhat 
different light. He was struggling for fortune, honour, 
liberty,—all that makes life valuable. He was beset by ran- 
corous and unprincipled enemies. From his colleagues he 
could expect no justice. He caunot be blamed for wishing 
to crush his accusers. He was indeed bound to use only 
legitimate means for that end. But it was not strange that 
he should have thought any means legitimate which were 
pronounced legitimate by the sages of the law—by men 
whose peculiar duty it was to deal justly between adversaries, 
and whose education might be supposed to have peculiarly 
qualified them for the discharge of that duty. Nobody 
demands from a party the unbending equity of a judge. 
he reason that judges are appointed is, that even good men 
cannot be trusted to decide causes in which they are them- 
selves concerned. Not a day passes on which an honest 
prosecutor does not ask for what none but a dishonest tribu- 
nal would grant. It is too much to expect that any man, 
when his dearest interests are at stake, and his strongest 
passions excited, will, as against himself, be more just than 
the sworn dispensers of justice. To take an analogous case 
from the history of our island: Suppose the Lord Stafford. 
when in the Tower on suspicion of being concerned in tha 
Popish plot, had been apprised that Titus Oates had done 
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something which might, by a questionable construction, be 
brought under the head of felony. Should we severely 
blame Lord Stafford, in the supposed case, for causing a 
prosecution to be instituted, for furnishing funds, for using 
all his influence to intercept the mercy of the crown? We 
think not. If a judge, indeed, from favour to the Catholic 
lord, were to strain the law in order to hang Oates, such a 
judge would richly deserve impeachment. But it does not 
appear to us that the Catholic lord, by bringing the case 
before the judge for decision, would materially overstep the 
limits of a just self-defence. 

While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that this 
memorable execution is to be attributed to Hastings, we 
doubt whether it can with justice be reckoned among his 
crimes. That his conduct was dictated by a profound policy, 
is evident. He was ina minority in council. It was pos- 
sible that he might long be in a minority. He knew the 
native character well. Ife knew in what abundance accu- 
sations are certain to flow in against the most innocent in- 
habitant of India who is under the frown of power. There ~ 
was not in the whole black population of Bengal, a place- 
holder, a place-hunter, a government tenant, who did not 
think that he might better himself by sending up a deposi- 
tion against the Governor-General. Under these circum- 
stances, the persecuted statesman resolved to teach the whole 
crew of accusers and witnesses, that, though in the minority 
at the Council-board, he was still to be feared. The lesson 
which he gave them was indeed one not to be forgotten. 
The head of the combination which had been formed against 
him, the richest, the most powerful, the most artful of the 
Hindoos, distinguished by the favour of those who then 
held the government, fenced round by the superstitious 
reverence of millions, was hanged in broad day before many 
thousand people. Everything that could make the warning 
impressive—dignity in the sufferer, solemnity in the pro- 
ceeding—was found in this case. The helpless rage and 
vain struggles of the Council made the triumph more signal. 
From that moment the conviction of every native was, that 
it was safer to take the part of Hastings in a minority, than 
that of Francis in a majority, and that he who was so ven- 
turous as to join in running down the Governor-General, 
might chance, in the phrase of the Hastern poet, to find a 
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tiger, while beating the jungle for a deer. The voices of a 
thousand informers were silenced in an instant. From that 
time, whatever difficulties Hastings might have to encoun- 
ter, he was never molested by accusations from natives of 
India. a 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, one of the letters of 
Hastings to Dr. Johnson, bears date a very few hours after 
the death of Nuncomar. While the whole settlement was 
in commotion,—while a mighty and ancient priesthood were 
weeping over the remains of their chief—the conqueror in 
that deadly grapple sat down, with characteristic self-pos- 
session, to write about the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones’s 
Persian Grammar, and the history, traditions, arts, and na- 
tural productions of India ! 

In the mean time, intelligence of the Rohilla war, and of 
the first disputes between Hastings and his colleagues, had 
reached London. ‘The Directors took part with the majo- 
rity, and sent outa letter filled with severe reflections on the 
conduct of Hastings. They condemned, in strong but just 
terms, the iniquity of undertaking offensive wars merely for 
the sake of pecuniary advantages. But they utterly forgot 
that, if Hastings had by illicit means obtained pecuniary 
advantages, he had done so, not for his own benefit, but in 
order to meet their demands. To enjoin honesty, and to 
insist in having what could not be honestly got, was then 
the constant practice of the Company. As Lady Macbeth 
says of her husband, they ‘would not play false, and yet 
would wrongly win.” 

The Regulating Act, by which Hastings had been ap- 
pointed Governor-General for five years, empowered the 
Crown to remove him on an address from the Company. — 
Lord North was desirous to procure such an address. The 
three members of Council who had been sent out from Eng- 
land, were men of his own choice. General Clavering, in 
particular, was supported by a large parliamentary con- 
nexion, such as no cabinet could be inclined to disoblige. 
The wish of the minister was to displace Hastings, and to 
put Clavering at the head of the government. In the Court 
of Directory parties were very nearly balanced; eleven voted 
against Hastings—ten for him. The Court of Proprietors 
was then convened. The great sale-room presented a sin- 
gular appearance. Letters had been sent by the Secretary 
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of the Treasury, exhorting all the supporters of government 
who held India stock to be in attendanve. Lord Sandwich 
marshalled the friends of the administration with his usua 
dexterity and alertness. Fifty peers and privy councillors, 
seldom seen so far eastward, were cuunted in the crowd. 
The debate lasted till midnight. The opponents of Hastings 
had a small superiority on the division; but a ballot was de- 
manded, and the result was, that the Governor-General tri- 
umphed by a majority of above a hundred over the com- 
bined efforts of the Directors and the Cabinet. The ministers 
were greatly exasperated by this defeat. JHyven Lord North 
lost his temper—no ordinary occurrence with him—and 
threatened to convoke Parliament before Christmas, and to 
bring in a bill for depriving the Company of all political 
yower, and for restricting it to its old business of trading in 
silks and teas. 

Col. Macleane, who through all this conflict had zeal- 
ously supported the cause of Hastings, now thought that his 
employer was in imminent danger of being “turned out, 
branded with parliamentary censure, perhaps prosecuted. 
The opinion of the crown lawyers had already been taken, 
respecting some parts of the Governor-General’s conduct. 
It seemed to be high time to think of a secure and honour- 
able retreat. Under these cireumstances, Macleane thought 
himself justified in producing the resignation with which he 
had been intrusted. The imstrument was not in very accu- 
rate form; but the Directors were too eager to be serupu- 
lous. They accepted the resignation, fixed on Mr. Wheeler, 
one of their own body, to succeed Hastings, and sent out 
orders that General Clavering, as senior member cf Council, 
should exercise the functions of Governor-General till Mr. 
Wheeler should arrive. 

But while these things were passing in England, a great 
change had taken place in Bengal. Monson was no more. 
Only four members of the government were left. Claver- 
ing and Francis were on the one side, Barwell and the Go- 
vernor-General on the other; and the Governor-General had 
the casting vote. Llastings, who had been during two years 
destitute of all power and patronage, became at once abso- 
lute. He instantly proceeded to retaliate on his adversaries. 
‘Their measures were reversed; their creatures were dis- 
pliced. A new valuation of the lands of Bengal, for the 
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purposes of taxation, was ordered ; and it was provided that 
the whole inquiry should be conducted by the Governor- 
General, and that all the letters relating to it should run in 
hisname. He began, at the same time, to revolve vast plans 
of conquest and dominion ; plans which he lived to see re- 
alized, though not by himself. His project was to form 
subordinary alliances with the native princes, particularly 
with those of Oude and Berar; and thus to make Britain 
the paramount power in India. While he was meditating 
these great designs, arrived the intelligence that he had 
ceased to be the Governor-General, that his resignation had 
been accepted, that Mr. Wheeler was coming out immedi- 
ately, and that, till Mr. Wheeler arrived, the chair was to 
be filled by Clavering. 

Had Monson been still alive, Hastings would probably 
have retired without a struggle; but he was now the real 
master of British India, and he was not disposed to quit his 
high place. He asserted that he had never given any in- 
structions which could warrant the steps which had been 
taken. What his instructions had been, he owned he had 
forgotten. If he had kept a copy of them, he had mislaid 
it... But he was certain that he had repeatedly declared to 
the Directors that he would not resign. He could not see 
how the court, possessed of that declaration from himself, 
could receive his resignation from the doubtful hands of an 
agent. If the resignation were invalid, all the proceedings 
which were founded on that resignation were null, and Hast- 
ings was still Governor-General. 

He afterwards affirmed that, though his agents had not 
acted in conformity with his instructions, he would never- 
theless have held himself bound by their acts, if Clavering 
had not attempted to seize the supreme power by violence. 
Whether this assertion were or were not true, it cannot be 
doubted that the imprudence of Clavering gave Hastings an 
advantage. The General sent for the keys of the fort and 
the treasury, took possession of the records, and held a coun- 
ceil at which Francis attended. Hastings took the chair in 
another apartment, and Barwell sat with him. ach of the 
two parties had a plausible skow of right. There was no 
authority entitled to their obedience within fifteen thousand 
miles. It seemed that there remained no way of settling 
the dispute except an appeal to arms; and from such an ap 
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peal Hastings, confident of his influence over his countrymer 
in India, was not inclined to shrink. He directed the offi- 
cers of the garrison of Fort William, and of all the neigh- 
bouring stations, to obey no orders but his. At the same 
time, with admirable judgment, he offered to submit the 
case to the Supreme Court, and to abide by its decision. By 
making this proposition he risked nothing; yet 1t was a 
proposition which his opponents could hardly reject. No- 
body could be treated as a criminal, for obeying what tho 
judges had solemnly pronounced to be the lawful government. 
The boldest man would shrink from taking arms in defence 
of what the judges should pronounce to be usurpation. Cla- 
vering and Francis, after some delay, unwillingly consented 
to abide by the award of the court. The court pronounced 
that the resignation was invalid, and that therefore Hastings 
was still Governor-General under the Regulating Act, and 
the defeated members of the Council, finding that the sense 
of the whole settlement was against them, acquiesced in the 
decision. | 
About this time arrived the news that, after a suit which 
had lasted several years, the Franconian courts had decreed 
a divorce between Imhoff and his wife. The Baron left Cal- 
cutta, carrying with him the means of buying an estate in 
Saxony. ‘The lady became Mrs. Hastings. The event was 
celebrated by great festivities, and all the most conspicuous 
persons at Calcutta, without distinction of parties, were in- 
vited to the Government-house. Clavering, as the Moham- 
medan chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind and body, 
and excused himself from joining the splendid assembly. 
But Hastings, whom, as it should seem, success in ambition 
and in love bad put into high humour, would take no denial. 
He went himself to the General’s house, and at length 
brought his vanquished rival in triumph to the gay circle 
which surrounded the bride. The exertion was too much 
for a frame broken by mortification as well as by disease—~ 
Clavering died a few days later. : 
Wheeler, who came out expecting to be Governor-General, 
and was forced to content himself with a seat at the Council- 
board, generally voted with Francis. But the Governor- 
General, with Barwell’s help and his own casting vote, was 
still the master. Some change took place at this time in 
the feeling both of the Court of Directors and of the Min- 
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isters of the Crown. . All designs against Hastings were 
dropped; and when his original term of five years expired, 
he was quietly reappointed. The truth is, that the fearful 
dangers to which the public interests in every quarter were 
now exposed, made both Lord North and the Company un- 
willing to part with a Governor, whose talents, experience, 
and resolution, enmity itself was compelled to acknowledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable. That great and victo- 
rious empire on the throne of which George the Third had 
taken his seat eighteen years before, with brighter hopes 
than had attended the accession of any of the long line of 
English sovereigns, had, by the most senseless misgovern- 
ment, been brought to the verge of ruin. In America mil- 
lions of Haglishmen were at war with the country from 
which their blood, their language, their religion, and their 
institutions were derived; and to which, but a short time 
before, they had been as strongly attached as the inhabitants 
of Norfolk and Leicestershire, The great powers of Europe, 
humbled to the dust by the vigour and genius, which had 
guided the councils of George the Second, now rejoiced in 
the prospect of a signal revenge. The time was approach- 
ing when our island, while struggling to keep down the 
United States of America, and pressed with a still nearer 
danger by the too just discontents ef Ireland, was to be as- - 
sailed by France, Spain, and Holland, and to be threatened 
by the armed neutrality of the Baltic; when even our ma- 
ritime supremacy was to be in jeopardy; when hostile fleets 
were to command the Straits of Calpe and the Mexican Sea ; 
when the British flag was to be scarcely able to protect the 
British Channel. Great as were the faults of Hastings, it 
was happy for our country that at that conjuncture, the 
most terrible through which she has ever passed, he was the 
ruler of her Indian dominions. 

An attack by sea on Bengal was little to be apprehended. 
The danger was, that the European enemies of Hngland 
might form an alliance with some native power—mighi 
furnish that power with troops, arms, and ammunition 
and might thus assail our possessions on the side of the land. 
It was chiefly from the Mahrattas that Hastings anticipated 
danger. The original seat of that singular people was the 
wild range of hills which run along the western coast of 
India. In the reign of Aurungzebe the inhabitants of those 
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regions, led by the great Sevajee, began to descend on the 
possessions of their wealthier and less warlike neighbours. 
The energy, ferocity, and cunning of the Mahrattas, soon 
made them the most conspicuous among the new powers 
which were generated by the corruption of the decaying 
monarchy. At first they were only robbers. They soon 
rose to the dignity of conquerors. Half the provinces of 
the empire were turned into Mahratta principalities. Free- 
hooters, sprung from low castes, and accustomed to menial 
employments, became mighty Rajahs. The Bonslas, at the 
head of a band of plunderers, occupied the vast region of 
Berar. The Guicowar, which is, being interpreted, the 
Herdsman, founded that dynasty which still reigns in Ga- 
zerat. The houses of Scindia and Holkar waxed great in 
Malwa. One adventurous captain made his nest on the im- 
pregnable rock of Gooti. Another became the lord of the 
thousand villages which are scattered among the green rice- 
fields of Tanjore. m 

That was the time, throughout India, of double govern- 
ment. The form and the power were everywhere separated. 
The Mussulman Nabobs, who had become sovereign princes 
—the Vizier in Oude, and the Nizam at Hydrabad—still 
called themselves the viceroys of the house of Tamerlane. 


In the same manner the Mahratta states, though really, 


independent, pretended to be members of one empire; and 
acknowledged, by words and ceremonies, the supremacy of 
the heir of Sevajee—a roz faineéant who chewed bang, and 
toyed with dancing girls, in a state prison at Sattara—and 
of his Peshwa or mayor of the place, a great hereditary 
magistrate, who kept a court with kingly state at Poonah, 
and whose authority was obeyed in the spacious provinces 
of Aurungabad and Bejapoor. 

Some months before war was declared in Europe, the 
government of Bengal was alarmed by the news that a 
French adventurer, wuo passed for a man of quality, had 
arrived at Poonah. It was said that he had been received 
with great distinction—that he had delivered to the Peshwa 
letters and presents from Louis the Sixteenth,—and that a 
treaty, hostile to England, had been concluded between 
France and the Mahrattas. 

Hastings immediately resolved to strike the first blow. 
The title of the Peshwa was not undisputed. A portion of 
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the Mahratta nation was favourable to a pretender. The 
Governor-General determined to espouse this pretender’s 
interest, to move an army across the peninsula of India, and 
to form a close alliance with the chief of the house of Bonsla, 
who ruled Berar, and who, in power and dignity, was inferior 
to none of the Mahratta princes. _ 

The army had marched, and the negotiations with Berar 
were in progress, when a letter from the English consul at 
Cairo, brought the news that war had been proclaimed both 
in London and Paris. AIl the measures which. the crisis 
required were adopted by Hastings without a moment of 
delay. The French factories in Bengal were seized. Orders 
were sent to Madras that Pondicherry should instantly be 
occupied. Near Calcutta, works were thrown up, which 
were thought to render the approach of a hostile force 
impossible. A maritime establishment was formed for the 
defence of the river. Nine new battalions of sepoys were 
raised, and a corps of native artillery was formed out of the 
hardy Lascars of the Bay of Bengal. Having made these 
arrangements, the Governor-General with calm confidence 
pronounced his presidency secure from all attack, unless the 
Mahrattas should march against it in conjunction with the 
French. 

The expedition which Hastings had sent westward was 
not so speedily or completely successful as most of his 
undertakings. The commanding officer procrastinated. 
The authorities at Bombay blundered. But the Govern- 
or-General persevered. A new commander repaired the 
errors of his predecessor. Several brilliant actions spread 
the military renown of the English through regions where 
no Huropean flag had ever been seen. It is probable that, 
if a new and more formidable danger had not compelled 
Hastings to change his whole policy, his plans respecting 
the Mahratta Empire would have been carried into complete 
effect. 

The authorities in England had wisely sent out to Bengal, 
as commander of the forces, and member of the Council, one 
of the most distinguished soldiers of that time. Sir Eyre 
Coote had, many years before, been conspicuous among the 
founders of the British Empirein the Hast. At the council 
of war which preceded the battle of Plassey, he earnestly 
recommended, in opposition to the majority, that daring 
course which, after some hesitation, was adopted, and which 
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was crowned with such splendid suecess. He subsequently 
commanded in the south of India against the brave and 
unfortunate Lally, gained the decisive battle of Wandewash 
over the French and their native allies, took Pondicherry, 
and made the English power supreme in the Carnatic. 
Since those great exploits near twenty years had elapsed. 
Coote had no longer the bodily activity which he had shown 
in earlier days; nor was the vigour of his mind altogether 
unimpaired. He was capricious and fretful, and required 
much coaxing to keep him in good humour. It must, we 
fear, be added, that the love of money had grown upon him, 
and that he thought more about his allowances, and less 
about his duties, than might have been expected from so 
eminent a member of so noble a profession. Still he was 
perhaps the ablest officer that was then to be found in the 
British army. Among the native soldiers his name was 
great and his influence unrivalled. Nor is he yet forgotten 
by them. Now and then a white-bearded old sepoy may 
still be found, who loves to talk of Porto Novo and Pollilore. 
It is but a short time since one of those aged men came to 
present a memorial to an English officer, who holds one of 
the highest employments in India; a print of Coote hung 
in the room; the veteran recognised at once that face and 
figure which he had not seen for more than half a century, 
and, forgetting his salam to the living, halted, drew himself 
up, lifted his hand, and with solemn reverence paid his 
military obeisance to the dead. 

Coote did not, like Barwell, vote constantly with the 
Governor-General ; but he was by no means inclined to join 
in systematic opposition ; and on most questions concurred 
with Hastings, who did his best, by assiduous courtship, and., 
by readily granting the most exorbitant allowances, to 
gratify the strongest passions of the old soldier. 

It seemed likely at this time that a general reconciliation 
would put an end to the quarrels which had, during some 
years, weakened and disgraced the government of Bengal. 
The dangers of the empire might well induce men of pat- 
riotic feeling—and of patriotic feeling, neither Hastings nor 
Francis was destitute—to forget private enmities, and to 
co-operate heartily for the general good. Coote had never 
been concerned in faction. Wheeler was thoroughly tired of 
it. Barwell had made an ample fortune, ard though he had 
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promised that he would not leave Calcutta while Hastings 
wanted his help, was most desirous to return to England, and 
exerted himself to promote an arrangement which would set. 
him at liberty. A compact was made, by which Francis 
agreed to desist from opposition, and Hastings engaged that 
the friends of Francis should be admitted to a fair share of 
the honours and emoluments of the service. During a few 
months after this treaty there was apparent harmony at the 
Council-board. 

Harmony, indeed, was never more necessary; for at this 
moment internal calamities, more formidable than war itself. 
menaced Bengal. The authors cf the Regulating Act of 
1773 had established two independent powers, the one judi- 
cial, the other political; and, with a carelessness scandal- 
ously common in English legislation, had omitted to define 
the limits of either. The judges took advantage of the in- 
distinctness, and attempted to draw to themselves supreme 
authority, not only within Calcutta, but through the whole 
of the great territory subject to the presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam. ‘There are few Englishmen who will not admit that 
the English law, in spite of modern improvements, is neither 
so cheap nor so speedy as might be wished. Still, it is a 
system which has grown up amongst us. In some points, 
it has been fashioned to suit our feelings; in others, it has 
gradually fashioned our feelings to suit itself. Even to its 
worst evils we are accustomed ; and therefore, though we may 
complain of them, they do not strike us with the horror and 
dismay which would be produced by a new grievance of 
smaller severity. In India the case is widely different. 
English law, transplanted to that country, has all the vices 
from which we suffer here; it has them all in a far higher 
degree; and it has other vices, compared with which the 
worst vices from which we suffer are trifles. Dilatory here, 
it is far more dilatory in a land where the help of an inter- 
preter is needed by every judge and by every advocate. 
Costly here, it is far more costly in a land into which the 
legal practitioners must be imported from an immense dis- 
tance. All English labour in India, from the labour of the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief, down to 
that of a groom cr a watchmaker, must be paid for at a higher 
rate than at home. No man will be banished, and banished 
to the torrid zone, for nothing. The rule holds good with 
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respect to the legal profession. No English barrister will 
work, fifteen thousand miles from all his friends, with the 
thermometer at ninety-six in the shade, for the same emolu- 
ments which will content him in the Chambers that over: 
look the Thames. Accordingly, the fees in Calcutta are 
about three times as great as the fees of Westminster Hall; 
and this, though the people of India are, beyond all com- 
parison, poorer than the people of England. Yet the delay 
and the expense, grievous as they are, form the smallest part 
of the evil which English law, imported without modifica- 
tions into India, could not fail to produce. The strongest 
feelings of our nature, honour, religion, female modesty, 
rose up against the innovation. Arrest on mesne process 
was the first step in most civil proceedings; and to a native 
of rank, arrest was not merely a restraint, but a foul per- 
sonal indignity. Oaths were required in every stage of 
every suit; and the feeling of a quaker about an oath is 
hardly stronger than that of a respectable native. That the 
apartments of a woman of quality should be entered by 
strange meu, or that her face should be seen by them, are, 
in the Hast, intolerable outrages—outrages which are more 
dreaded than death, and which can be expiated only by the 
shedding of blood. To these outrages the most distinguished 
families of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were now exposed. 
Imagine what the state of our own country world be, if a 
jurisprudence were, on a sudden, introduced amongst us, 
which should be to us what our jurisprudence was to our 
Asiatic subjects. Imagine what the state of our own country 
would be, if it were enacted that any man, by merely swear- 
ing that a debt was due to him, should acquire a right to 
jusult the persons of men of the most honourable and sacred 
eallings, and of women of the most shrinking delicacy, to 
horsewhip a general officer, to put a bishop in the stocks, to 
treat ladies in the way which called forth the blow of Wat 
Tyler. Something like this was the effect of the attempt 
which the Supreme Court made to extend its jurisdiction 
over the whole of the Company’s territury. 

A reign of terror began—of terror heightened by mystery ; 
for even that which was endured was less horrible than that 
which was anticipated. No man knew what was next to be 
expected from this strange tribunal. It came from beyond 
the black water, as the people of India, with mysterious. 
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horror, call the sea. It consisted of judges, not one of 
whom spoke the language, or was familiar with the usages, 
of the millions over whom they claimed boundless authority. 
Its records were kept in unknown characters; its sentences 
were pronounced in unknown sounds. It had already co!- 
lected round itself an army of the worst part of the native 
population—informers, and false witnesses, and common 
barrators, and agents of chicane ; and, above all, a banditti 
of bailiffs’ followers, compared with whom the retainers of 
the worst English spunging-houses, in the worst times, might 
be considered as upright and tender-hearted. Numbers of 
natives, highly considered among their countrymen, were 
seized, hurried up to Caleutta, flung into the common jail— 
not for any crime ever imputed—not for any debt that had 
been proved, but merely as a precaution till their cause 
should come to trial. There were instances in which men 
of the most venerable dignity, persecuted without a cause 
by extortioners, died of rage and shame in the gripe of the 
vile alguazils of Impey. ‘The harems of noble Mahomme- 
dans—sanctuaries respected in the Hast by governments 
which respected nothing else—were burst open by gangs of 
bailiffs. The Mussulmans, braver and less accustomed to 
submission than the Hindocs, sometimes stood on their 
defence ; and there were instances in which they shed their 
blood in the deorway, while defending, sword in hand, the 
sacred apartments of their women. Nay, it seemed as if 
even the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had crouched at the 
feet of Surajah Dowlah, who had been mute during the ad- 
ministration of Vansittart, would at length find courage in 
despair. No Mahratta invasion had ever spread through 
the province such dismay as this inroad of English lawyers. 
All the injustice of former oppressors, Asiatic and Kuropean, 
appeared as a blessing when compared with the justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Every class of the population, English and native, with 
the exception of the ravenous pettifoggers who fattened on 
the misery and terror of an immense community, cried out 
loudly against this fearful oppression. But the judges were 
immovable. If a bailiff was resisted, they ordered the sol- 
diers to be called out. If a servant of the Company, in’ 
conformity with the orders of the government, withstood the 
miserable catch-poles who, with Impey’s writs in their hands, 
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exceeded the insolence and rapacity of gang-robbers, he was 
flung into prison for a contempt. The lapse of sixty years 
—the virtue and wisdom of many eminent magistrates, who 
have during that time administered justice in the Supreme 
Court—have not effaced from the minds of the people of 
Bengal the recollection of those evil days. 

The members of the government were, on this subject, 
united as one man. Hastings had courted the judges; he — 
had found them useful instruments. But he was not dis- 
posed to make them his own masters, or the masters of 
India. His mind was large; his knowledge of the native 
character most accurate. He saw that the system pursued 
by the Supreme Court was degrading to the government, 
and ruinous to the people; and resolved to oppose it man- 
fully. The consequence was, that the friendship—if that 
be the proper word for such a connexion—which had existed 
between him and Impey, was for a time completely dis- 
solved. The government placed itself firmly between the 
tyrannical tribunal and the people. The Chief Justice pro- 
ceeded to the wildest excesses. The Governor-General and 
all the members of Council were served with summonses, 
calling on them to appear before the king’s justices, and to 
answer for their public acts. This was too much. Hastings, 
with just scorn, refused to obey the call, set at liberty the 
persons wrongfully detained -by the court, and took mea- 
sures for resisting the outrageous proceedings of the sheriff's 
officers, if necessary, by the sword. But he had in view 
another device, which might prevent the necessity of an 
appeal to arms. He was seldom at a loss for an expedient ; 
and he knew Impey well. ‘The expedient, in this case, was 
a very simple one—neither more nor less than a bribe. 
Impey was, by act of Parliament, a judge, independent of 
the government of Bengal, and entitled to a salary of 8,000/. 
a year. Hastings proposed to make him also a judge in the 
Company’s service, removable at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment of Bengal! and to give him, in that capacity, about 
8,000/. a year more. It was understood that, in considera- 
tion of this new salary, Impey would desist from urging the 
high pretensions of his court. If he did urge these pre- 
tensions, the government could, at a moment’s notice, eject 
him from the new place which had been created for him. 
The bargain was struck, Bengal wa» saved, an appeal to force 
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was averted; and the Chief Justice was rich, quict, and 
infamous. 

Of Impey’s conduct it is unnecessary to speak. It was 
of a piece with almost every part of his conduct that comes 
under the notice of history. No other such judge has dis- 
honoured the English ermine, since Jeffries drank himself 
to death in the Tower. But we cannot agree with those 
who have blamed Hastings for this transaction. 'The case 
stood thus. The negligent manner in which the Regulating 
Act had been framed, put it in the power of the Chief Justice 
to throw a great country into the most dreadful confusion. 
Hie was determined to use his power to the utmost, unless 
he was paid to be still; and Hastings consented to pay him. 
The necessity was to be deplored. It is also to be deplored 
that pirates should be able to exact ransom, by threatening 
to make their captives walk the plank. But to ransom a 
captive from pirates has always been held a humane and 
Christian act; and it would be absurd to charge the payer 
of the ransom with corrupting the virtue of the corsair. 
This, we seriously think, is a not unfair illustration of the 
relative position of Impey, Hastings, and the people of India. 
Whether it was right in Impey to demand or to accept a 
price for powers which, if they really belonged to him, he 
could not abdicate—which, if they did not belong to him, 
he ought never to have usurped—and which in neither case 
he could honestly sell—is one question. It is quite another 
question, whether Hastings was not right to give any sum, 
however large, to any man, however worthless, rather than 
either surrender millions of human beings to pillage, or 
rescue them by civil war. 

Francis strongly opposed this arrangement. It may, 
indeed, be suspected that personal aversion to Impey was as 
_ strong a motive with Francis as regard for the welfare of 
the province. T'o a mind burning with resentment, it might 
seem better to leave Bengal to the oppressors, than to redeem 
it by enriching them. It is not improbable, on the other 
hand, that Hastings may have been the more willing to 
resort to an expedient agreeable to the Chief Justice, because 
that high functionary had already been-so serviceable, and 
might, when existing dissensions were composed, be servicea- 
ble again. i 

But it was not on this poiat alone that Francis was now 
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opposed to Hastings. The peace between them proved to 
be only a short and hollow truce, during which their mutual 
aversion was constantly becoming stronger. At length an 
explosion took place. Hastings publicly charged Francis 
with haying deceived him, and induced Barwell to quit the 
service by insincere promises. Then came a dispute, such 
as frequently arises even between honourable men, when they 
make important agreements by mere verbal communication. 
An impartial historian will probably be of opinion that they 
had misunderstood each other; but their minds were so 
much imbittered, that they imputed to each other nothing 
less than deliberate villany. ‘I do not,’’ said Hastings, in 
a minute recorded in the Consultations of the Government, 
-—T do not trust to Mr. Francis’s promises of candour, 
convinced that he is incapable of it. I judge of his public 
conduct by his private, which I have found to be void of 
truth and honour.’ After the Council had risen, Franzis 
put a challenge into the Governor-General’s hand: it was 
instantly accepted. They met, and fired. Francis was shot 
through the body. He was carried to a neighbouring house, 
where it appeared that the wound, though severe, was not 
mortal. Hastings inquired repeatedly after his enemy’s 
health, and proposed to call on him; but Francis coldly de- 
clined the visit. He had a proper sense, he_said, for the 
Governor-General’s politeness, but must decline any private 

interview. They could meet only at the Council-board. . 

In a very short time it was made signally manifest to how 
great a danger the Governor-General had, on this occasion, 
exposed his country. <A crisis arrived with which he, and 
he alone, was competent to deal. It is not too much to say, 
that, if he had been taken from the head of affairs, the years 
1789 and 1781 would have been as fatal to our power in 
Asia as to our power in America. 

The Mahrattas had been the chief objects of apprehension 
to Hastings. The measures which he had adopted for the 
. purpose of breaking their power, had at first been frustrated 
by the errors of those whom he was compelled to employ ; 
but his perseverance and ability seemed likely to be crowned 
with success, when a far more formidable danger showed 
itself in a distant quarter. . 

About thirty years before this time, a Mohammedan 
soldier had begun to distinguish himself in the wars of 
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Southern India. His education had been neglected; his 
extraction was mean. His father had been a petty officer 
of revenue; his grandfather a wandering Dervise. But 
though thus meanly descended—though ignorant even of 
the alphabet—the adventurer had no sooner been placed at 
the head of a body of troops, than he approved himself a 
man born for conquest and command. Among the crowd 
of chiefs who were struggling for a share of India, none 
could compare with him in the qualities of the captain and 
the statesman. He became a general—he became a prince. 
Out of the fragments of old principalities, which had gone 
to pieces in the general wreck, he formed for himself a great, 
compact, and vigorous empire. That empire he ruled with 
the ability, severity, and vigilance of Louis the Eleventh. 
Licentious in his pleasures, implacable in his revenge, he 
had yet enlargement of mind enough to perceive how much 
the prosperity of subjects adds to the strength of govern- 
ments. He was an oppressor; but he had at least the merit of 
protecting his people against all oppression except his own. 
He was now in extreme old age; but his intellect was as 
clear, and his spirit as high, as in the prime of manhood. 
Such was the great Hyder Ali, the founder of the Moham- 
medan kingdom of Mysore, and the most formidable enemy 
with whom the English conquerors of India have ever had 
to contend. 3 . 

Had Hastings been Governor of Madras, Hyder would 
have been either made a friend or vigorously encountered 
as an enemy. Unhappily the English authorities in the 
south provoked their powerful neighbour’s hostility, without 
being prepared to repel it. On a sudden, an army of ninety 
thousand men, far superior in discipline and efficiency to any 
other native force that could be found in India, came pouring 
through those wild passes, which, worn by mountain torrents, 
and dark with jungle, lead down from the table-land of My- 
sore to the plains of the Carnatic. This great army was 
accompanied by a hundred pieces of cannon; and its move- 
ments were guided by many French officers, trained in the 
best military schools of Nurope. 

Hyder was everywhere triumphant. The sepoys in many 
British garrisons flung down their arms. Some forts were 
surrendered by treachery, and some by despair. Ina few 
days the “re open country north of the Coleroon had sub. 
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mitted. The English inhabitants of Madras could already 
see by night from the tep of Mount St. Thomas the eastern 
sky reddened by a vast semicircle of blazing villages. The 
white villas, embosomed -in little groves of tulip trees, to 
which our countrymen retire after the daily labours of go- 
vernment and of trade, when the cool evening breeze springs 
up from the bay, were now left without inhabitants; for 
bands of the fierce horsemen of Mysore had already keen 
seen prowling near those gay verandas. Hven the town was 
not thought secure, and the British merchants and publie 
functionaries made haste to crowd themselves behind the 
cannon of Fort St. George. 

There were the means indeed of forming an army which 
might have defended the presidency, and even driven the 
invader back to his mountains. Sir Hector Munro was at 
the head of one considerable force; Baillie was advancing 
with another. United, they might have presented a formi- 
dable front even to such an enemyas Hyder. But the English 
commanders, neglecting those fundamental rules of the 
military art, of which the propriety is obvious even to men 
who have never received a military education, deferred. their 
junction, and were separately attacked. Baillie’s detach- 
ment was destroyed. Munro was forced to abandon his 
baggage, to fling his guns into the tanks, and-to save him- 
self by a retreat which might be called a flight. In three ~ 
weeks from the commencement of the war, the British 
empire in Southern India had been brought to the verge of 
ruin. Only a few fortified places remained to us. The 
glory of our arms had departed. It was known that a great 
French expedition might soon be expected on the coast of 
Coromandel. England, beset by enemies on every side, was 
in no condition to protect such remote dependencies. 

Then it was that the fertile genius and serene courage of 
Hastings achieved their most signal triumph. A swift ship, 
flying before the southwest monsoon, brought the evil tid- 
ings in few days to Calcutta. In twenty-four hours the 
Governor-General had framed a complete plan of policy 
adapted to the altered state of affairs. The struggle with 
Hyder was a struggle for life and death. All minor objects 
must be sacrificed to the preservation of the Carnatic. The 
disputes with the Mahrattas must be accommodated. A 
large military force and a supply of money must be instantly 
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gent to Madras. But even these measures would be insuffi- 
cient unless the war, hitherto so grossly mismanaged, were 
placed under the direction of a vigorous mind. It was no 
time for trifling. Hastings determined to resort to an ex- 
treme exercise of power; to suspend the incapable governor 
of Fort St. George, to send Sir Eyre Coote to oppose Hy- 
der, and to intrust that distinguished general with the whole 
administration of the war. 

In spite of the sullen opposition of Francis, who had now 
recovered from his wound and had returned to the Council, 
the Governor-General’s wise and firm policy was approved 
by the majority of the board. The reinforcements were 
sent off with great expedition, and reached Madras before 
the French armament arrived in the Indian seas. Coote, 
broken ‘by age and disease, was no longer the Coote of 
Wandewash; but he was still a resolute and skilful com- 
mander. The progress of Hyder was arrested, and in a few 
months the great victory of Porto Novo retrieved the honour 
of the English arms. 

Tn the mean time Francis had returned to England, and 
Hastings was now left perfectly unfettered. Wheeler had 
gradually been relaxing in his opposition, and, after the 
departure of his vehement and implacable colleague, co- 
operated heartily with the Governor-General, whose influence 
over his countrymen in India, always great, had, by the 
vigour and success of his recent measures, been considerably 
increased. 

But though the difficulties arising from factions within 
the Council were at an end, another class of difficulties had 
become more pressing than ever. ‘The financial embarrass- 
ment was extreme. Hastings had to find the means, not 
only of carrying on the government of Bengal, but of main- 
taining a most costly war against both Indian and Huropean 
enemies in the Carnatic, and of making remittances to Eng- 
land. A few years before this time he had obtained relief 
by plundering the Mogul and enslaving the Rohillas, nor 
were the resources of his fruitful mind by any means ex- 
hausted. : 

His first design was on Benares, a city which, in wealth, 
population, dignity, and sanctity, was among the foremost 
of Asia. It was. commonly believed that half a million of 
human beings was crowded into that labyrinth of lofty 
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alleys, rich with shrines, and minarets, and balconies, and 
carved oriels, to which the sacred apes clung by hundreds. 
The traveller could scarcely make his way through the press 
of holy mendicants and not less holy bulls. - The broad and 
stately flights of steps which descended from these swarm- 
ing haunts to the bathing-places along the Ganges were 
worn every day by the footsteps of an innumerable multi- 
tude of worshippers. The schools and temples drew crowds 
of pious Hindoos from every province where the Brahmini- 
cal faith was known. Hundreds of devotees came thither 
every month to die—for it was believed that a peculiarly 
happy fate awaited the man who should pass from the sacred 
sity into the sacred river. Nor was superstition the only 
motive which allured strangers to that great metropolis. 
Commerce:had as many pilgrims as religion. All along the 
_shores of the venerable stream lay great fleets of vessels 
Jaden with rich merchandise. From the looms of Benares 
went forth the most delicate silks that adorned the balls of 
St. James’s and of the Petit Trianon; and in the bazaars 
the muslins of Bengal and the sabres of Oude were mingled 
with the jewels of Golconda and the shawls of Cashmere. 
This rich capital and the surrounding tract had long been 
nader the immediate rule of a Hindoo prince who rendered 
homage to the Mogul emperors. During the great anarchy 
of India the lords of Benares became independent of the — 
court of Delhi, but were compelled to submit to the autho- 
rity of the Nabob of Oude. Oppressed by this formidable 
‘ neighbour, they invoked the protection of the English. 
The English protection was given, and at length the Nabob 
Vizier, by a solemn treaty, ceded all his rights over Benares 
tothe Company. From that time the Rajah was the vassal 
of the government of Bengal, acknowledged its supremacy, 
and sent an annual tribute to Fort William. These duties 
Cheyte Sing, the reigning prince, had fulfilled with strict 
punctuality. 

Respecting the precise nature of the legal relation between 
the Company and the Rajah of Benares there has been much 
warm and acute controversy. On the one side it has been 
maintained that Cheyte Sing was merely a great subject, on 
whom the superior power had a right to eall for aid in the 
nacessities of the empire. On the other side it has been 
ecntended that he was an independent prince, that the only 
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élaim which the Company had upon him was for a fixed 
tribute, and that, while the fixed tribute was regularly paid, 
as it assuredly was, the English had no more right to exact 
any further contribution from him than to demand subsidies 
from Holland or Denmark. Nothing is easier than to find 
precedents and analogies in favour of either view. 

Our own impression is that neither view is correct. Tt 
was too much the habit of English politicians to take it for 
granted that there was in India a known and definite con- 
stitution by which questions of this kind were to be decided. 
The truth is, that during the interval which elapsed between 
the fall of the house of Tamerlane and the establishment of 
the British ascendancy, there was no eonstitution. ‘The old 
order of things had passed away; the new order of things 
was not yet formed. All was transition, confusion, obscurity. 
Everybody kept his head as he best might, and scrambled 
for whatever he could get. There have been similar seasons 
in Hurope. ‘The time of the dissolution of the Carlovingian 
empire is an instance. Who would think of seriously dis- 
cussing the question, what extent of pecuniary aid and of 
obedience Hugh Capet had a constitutional right to demand 
from the Duke of Brittany or the Duke of Normandy ? 
The words “constitutional right” had, in that state of so- 
ciety, no meaning. If Hugh Capet laid hands on all the 
possessions of the Duke of Normandy, this might be unjust 
and immoral; but it would not. be illegal in the sense in 
which the ordinances of Charles the Tenth were illegal. 
If, on the other hand, the Duke of Normandy made war on 
Hugh Capet, this might be unjust and immoral; but if 
would not be illegal in the sense in which the expedition of 
Prince Louis Bonaparte was illegal. 

Very similar to this was the state of India sixty years 
ago. Of the existing governments not a single one could 
lay claim to legitimacy, or plead any other title than recent 
occupation. There was scarcely a province in which the 
real sovereignty and the nominal sovereignty were not dis. 
joined. Titles and forms were still retained, which implied 
that the heir of Tamerlane was an absolute ruler, and that 
the Nabobs of the provinces were his lieutenants. In reality, 
he was a captive. The Nabobs were in some places inde- 
pendent princes. In other places, as in Bengal and the Car- 
natic, they had, like their master, become mere phantoms, and 
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the Company was supreme. Among the Mahrattas again, the 
heir of Sevajee still kept the title of Rajah; but he was a 
prisoner, and his prime minister, the Peshwa, had become 
the hereditary chief of the state. The Peshwa, in his turn 
was fast sinking into the same degraded situation to which 
he had reduced the Rajah. It was, we believe, impossible 
to find, from the Himalayas to Mysore, a single government. 
which was at once de facto and de jure—which possessed 
the physical means of making itself feared by its neighbours 
and subjects, and which had at the same time the authority 
derived from law and long prescription. 

Hastings clearly discerned, what was nidden from most 
of his contemporaries, that such a state of things gave im- 
mense advantages to a ruler of great talents and few scru- 
ples. In every international question that could arise, he 
had his option between the de facto ground and the de jure 
ground; and the probability was that one of those grounds 
would sustain any claim that 1t might be convenient for him 
to make, and enable him to resist any claim made by others. 
In every controversy, accordingly, he resorted to the plea 
which suited his immediate purpose, without troubling him- 
self in the least about consistency; and thus he scarcely 
ever failed to find what, to persons of short memories and 
scanty information, seemed to be a justification for what he 
wanted todo. Sometimes the Nabob of Bengal is a sha- 
dow, sometimes a monarch; sometimes the Vizicr is a mere 
deputy, sometimes an independent potentate. If it is expe- 
dient for the Company to show some legal title to the 
revenues of Bengal, the grant under the seal of the Mogul , 
is brought: forward as an instrument of the highest authority. 
When the Mogul asks for the rents which were reserved to 
him by that very grant, he is told that he is a mere pageant ; 
that the Knglish power rests on a very different foundation 
from a char ter given by him; that he is welcome to play at 
royalty as long as he likes, but that he must expect no tri- 
bute from the real masters of India. A 

Tt is true, that it was in the power of others, as well ag 
of Hastings, to practise this legerdemain ; ; but in the con- 
troversies of governments, sophistry is of little use unless 
it be backed by power. ‘There is a principle which Hast- 
ings was fond of asserting in the strongest terms, and on 
which he acted with undeviating steadiness. It is a prin. 
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eiple which, we must own, can hardly be disputed in the 
vresent state of public law. It is this—that where an am- 
biguous question arises between two governments, there is, 
if they cannot agree, no appeal except to force, and that the 
epinion of the strongest must prevail. Almost every ques- 
tion was ambiguous in India. The English government was 
the strongest in India. The consequences are obvious. The 
English government might do exactly what it chose. 

The English government now chose to wring money out 
of Cheyte Sing. It had formerly been convenient to treat 
him as a sovereign prince; it was now convenient to treat 
him as a subject. Dexterity inferior to that of Hastings 
zould easily find, in that general chaos of laws and customs, 
arguments for either course. Hastings wanted a great sup- 
ply. It was known that Cheyte Sing had a large revenue, 
and it was suspected that he had accumulated a treasure. 
Nor was he a favourite at Calcutta. He had, when the 
Governor-General was in great difficulties, courted the favour 
of. Francis and Clavering. Hastings, who, less we believe 
from evil passions than from policy, seldom left an injury 
anpunished, was not sorry that the fate of Cheyte Sing 
should teach neighbouring princes the same lessons which 
the fate of Nuncomar had already impressed on the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal. 

In 1778, on the first breaking out of the war with France, 
Cheyte Sing was called upon to pay, in addition to his fixed 
tribute, an extraordinary contribution of 50,0007. In 1779, 
an equal sum was exacted. In 1780, the demand was re- 
newed. Cheyte Sing, in the hope of obtaining some indul- 
gence, secretly offered the Governor-General a bribe of 
20,0007. Hastings took the money; and his enemies have 
maintained that he took it intending to keep it. He cer- 
tainly concealed the transaction, for a time, both from the 
Council in Bengal and from the Directors at home; nor did 
he ever give any satisfactory reason for the concealment. 
Public spirit or the fear of detection, however, determined 
him to withstand the temptation. He paid over the bribe 
to the Company’s treasury, and insisted that the Rajah 
should instantly comply with the demands of the English 
government. ‘The Rajah, after the fashion of his country- 
men, shuffled, solicited, and pleaded poverty. The grasp 
ef Hastings was not to be so eluded. He added another 
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10,000, as a fine for delay, and sent troops to exict the 
money. | Kye 

The money was paid. But this was not enough. The 
late events in the south of India had increased the financial 
embarrassments of the Company. Hastings was determined 
to plunder Cheyte Sing, and, for that end, to fasten a quar- 
rel on him. Accordingly, the Rajah was now required to 
keep a body of cavalry for the service of the British govern- 
saent. He objected and evaded. This was exactly what 
the Governor-General wanted. He had now a pretext for 
treating the wealthiest of his vassals as a criminal. “I 
resolved,” these are the words of Hastings himself, “to 
draw from his guilt the means of relief to the Company’s 
distresses,—to make him pay largely for his pardon, or to 
exact a severe vengeance for past delinquency.” The plan 
was simply this—to demand larger and larger contributions, 
till the Rajah should be driven to remonstrate, then to call 
his remonstrance a crime, and to punish him by confiscating 
all his possessions. | 

Cheyte Sing was in the greatest dismay. He offered 
200,000/. to propitiate the British government. But Hast- 
ings replied, that nothing less than half a million would be 
accepted. Nay, he began to think of selling-Benares to 
Oude, as he had formerly sold Allahabad and Rohileund. 
The matter was one which could not be well managed at a 
distance; and Hastings resolved to visit Benares. 

Cheyte Sing received his liege lord with every mark of 
reverence; came near sixty miles, with his guards, to meet 
and escort the illustrious visiter; and expressed his deep- 
concern at the displeasure of the English. He even took 
off his turban, and laid it in the lap of Hastings—a 
gesture which in India marks the most profound submission 
and devotion. Hastings behaved with cold and repulsive 
severity. Having arrived at Benares, he sent to the Rajah 
a paper containing the demands of the government of Ben- 
gal. The Rajah, in reply, attempted to clear himself from 
the accusations brought against him. Hastings, who wanted 
money and not excuses, was not to be put off by the ordi« 
nary artifices of eastern negotiation. He instantly ordered 
the Rajah to be arrested, and placed under the custody of 
two companies of sepoys. 

In taking these strong measures, Hastings scarcely showed 
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his usual judgment. It is probable that, having had little 
opportunity of personally observing any part of the popu- 
lation of India, except the Bengalees, he was not fully 
aware of the difference between their character and that of 
the tribes which inhabit the upper provinces. He was now 
in a land far more favourable to the vigour of the human 
frame than the Delta of the Ganges; in a land fruitful of 
soldiers, who have been found worthy to follow English 
battalions to the charge, and into the breach. The Rajah 
was popular among his subjects. His administration had 
been. mild; and the prosperity of the district which he 
governed presented a striking contrast to the depressed state 
of Bahar, under our rule—a still more striking contrast to 
the misery of the provinces which were cursed by the 
tyranny of the Nabob Vizier. The national and religious 
prejudices with which the English were regarded through- 
out India, were peculiarly intense in the metropolis of the 
Brahminical superstition. It can therefore searcely be 
doubted that the Governor-General, before he outraged the 
dignity of Cheyte Sing by an arrest, ought to have assem- 
bled a force capable of bearing down all opposition. This 
had not been done. The handful of sepoys who attended 
Hastings would probably have been sufficient to overawe 
Moorshedabad, or the Black town of Calcutta. But they 
were unequal to a, conflict with the hardy rabble of Benares. 
The streets surrounding the palace were filled by an immense 
multitude; of whom a large proportion, as is usual in upper 
India, wore arms. The tumult became a fight, and the fight 
a massacre. ‘The English officers defended themselves with 
desperate courage against overwhelming numbers, and fell, 
as became them, swordin hand. ‘The sepoys were butchered. 
The gates were forced. The captive prince, neglected by 
his jailers during the confusion, discovered an outlet which 
opened on the precipitous bank of the Ganges, let himself 
down to the water by a string made of the turbans of 
his attendants, found a boat, and escaped to the opposite 
shore. ‘ 

If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, brought himself 
into a difficult and perilous situation, it is only just to 
acknowledge, that. he extricated himself with even. more 
than his usual ability and presence of mind. He had only 
fifty men with him. The building in which he had taken 
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up his residence was on every side blockaded by the msur. 
gents. But his fortitude remained unshaken. The Rajah 
from the other side of the river sent apologies and liberal 
offers. They were not even answered. Some subtle and 
enterprising men were found who undertook to pass through 
the throng of enemies, and to convey the intelligence of the 
late events to the English cantonments. It is the fashion 
of the natives of India to wear large ear-rings of gold 
When they travel, the rings are laid aside least they should 
tempt some gang of robbers; and, in place of the ring, a 
quill or a roll of paper is inserted in the orifice to prevent 
it from closing. Hastings placed in the ears of his mes- 
sengers letters rolled up in the smallest compass. | Some 
of these letters were addressed to the commanders of the 
English troops. One was written to assure his wife of 
his safety. One was to the envoy whom he had sent 
to negotiate with the Mahrattas. Instructions for the ne- 
gotiation were needed; and the Governor-General framed 
them in that situation of extreme danger, with as much 
composure as if he had been writing in his palace at Cal 
cutta. ttt . 
Things, however, were not yet at the worst. An Eng 
lish officer of more spirit than judgment, eager to distin. 
guish himself, made a premature attack on the insurgents 
beyond the river. His troops were entangled im narrow 
streets, and assailed by a furious population. He fell, with 
many of his men; and the survivors were forced to retire. 
This event produced the effect which has never failed to 
follow every check, however slight, sustained in India by 
the English arms. For hundreds of miles round, the whole 
country was in commotion. The entire population of the 
district of Benares took arms. The fields were abandoned 
by the husbandmen, who thronged to defend their prince. 
The infection spread to Oude. The oppressed people of 
that province rose up against the Nabob Vizier, refused to 
pay their imposts, and put the revenue officers to flight. 
Even Bahar was ripe for revolt. ‘The hopes of Cheyte Sing 
began to rise. Instead of imploring mercy in the humble 
style of a vassal, he began to talk the language of a con- 
queror, and threatened, it was said, to sweep the white 
usurpers out of the land. But the English troops were now 
assembling fast. The officers, and even the private men, 
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regarded the Governor-General with enthusiastic attach. 
ment, and flew to his aid with an alacrity which, as he 
boasted, had never been shown on any other occasion. Ma- 
jor Popham, a brave and skilful soldier, who had highly 
distinguished himself in the Mahratta war, and in whom the 
Governor-General reposed the greatest confidence, took the 
command. The tumultuary army of the Rajah was put to 
rout. His fastnesses were stormed. In a few hours, above 
thirty thousand men left his standard, and returned to their 
ordinary ayocations. The unhappy prince flea from his 
country for ever. His fair domain was added to the British 
dominions. One of his relations indeed was appointed 
Rajah; but the Rajah of Benares was henceforth to be, 
like the Nabob of Bengal, a mere pensioner. ! 
By this revolution, an addition of 200,0002. a year was 
made to the revenues of the Company. But the immediate 
relief was not as great as had been expected. The treasure 
laid up by Cheyte Sing had been popaulrly estimated at a 
million sterling. It turned out to be about a fourth part 
of that sum, and, such as it was, it was seized and divided 
as prize-money by the army. » 
~ Disappointed in his expectations from Benares, Hastings 
was more violent than he would otherwise have been, in his 
dealings with Oude. Sujah Dowlah had long been dead. 
His son and successor, Asaph-ul-Dowlah, was one of the 
weakest and most vicious even of eastern princes. His life 
was divided between torpid repose and the most odious forms 
of sensuality. In his court there was boundless waste ; 
throughout his dominions, wretchedness and disorder. He 
had been, under the skilful management of the English 
government, gradually sinking from the rank of an inde- 
pendent prince to that of a vassal of the Company. It was . 
only by the help of a British brigade that he could be secure 
from the aggressions of neighbours who despised his weak- 
ness, and from the vengeance of subjects who detested his 
tyranny. A brigade was furnished; and he engaged to 
defray the charge of paying and maintaining it. From 
that time his independence was at an end. Hastings was 
not a man to lose the advantage which he had thus gained. 
The Nabob soon began to complain of the burden which he 
had undertaken to bear. His revenues, he said, were fall- 
ing off; his servants were unpaid; he could no longer sup- 
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port the expense of the arrangement which he had sanctioned, 
Hastings would not listen to these representations, Tha 
Vizier, he said, had invited the Government of Bengal to 
send him troops, and had promised to pay for them. The 
troops had been sent. How long the troops were to remain 


in Oude, was a matter not settled by the treaty. It remain- 


ed, therefore, to be settled between the contracting parties, 
But the contracting partics differed. Who then must decide? 
The strongest. , 
Hastings also argued, that if the English force was with- 
drawn, Oude would certainly become a prey to anarchy, and 


would probably be overrun by a Mahratia army. That the 


finances of Oude were embarrassed, he admitted. But he 
contended, not without reason, that the embarrassment was 
to be attributed to the incapacity and vices of Asaph-ul- 
Dowlah himself, and that, if less were spent on the troops, 
the only effect would be that more would be squandered on 
worthless favourites. 

Hastings had intended, after settling the affairs of Benares, 
to visit Lucknow, and there to confer with Asaph-ul-Dowlah. 
But the obsequious courtesy of the Nabob Vizier prevented 
that visit... With a small train he hastened to meet the 
Governor-General. An interview took place in the fortress 
which, from. the crest of the precipitous rock of Chunar, 
looks down on the waters of the Ganges. 

At first sight it might appear impossible that the nego- 
tiation should come to an amicable close. Hastings wanted 


an extraordinary supply of money. Asaph-ul-Dowlah wanted _ 


to obtain a remission of what he already owed. Such a 
difference seemed to admit of no compromise. There was, 
however, one course satisfactory to both sides, one course 
by which it was possible to relieve the finances both of Oude 
and. of Bengal; and that course was adopted. It was sim- 
ply this—that the Governor-General and the Nabob Vizier 
should join to rob a third party; and the third party whom 
they determined to rob was the parent of one of the rob- 
bers. - 

The mother of the late Nabob, and his wife, who was the 
mother of the present Nabob, were known as the Begums 
or Princesses of Oude. They had possessed great influence 
over Sujah Dowlah, and had, at his death, been left in pos- 
session of a splendid dotation. The domains of which they 
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received the rents and administered the government were 
of wide extent. The treasure hoarded by the late Nabob— 
a treasure which was probably estimated at nearly three 
millions sterling—was in their hands. They continued to 
occupy his favourite palace at Fyzabad, the Beautiful Dwell- 
ing; while Asaph-ul-Dowlah held his court in the stately 
Lucknow, which he had built for himself on the shores of 
the Goomti, and had adorned with noble mosques and col- 
leges, 

“Asaph-ul-Dowlah had already extorted considerable sums 
from his mother. She had at length appealed to the Eng- 
lish; and the English had interfered. A solemn compact 
had been made, by which she consented to give her son some 
pecuniary assistance, smd he in his turn promised never to 
commit any further invasion of her rights. This compact 
was formally guarantied by the government of Bengai. But 
times had changed; money was wanted; and the power 
which had given the guarantee was not ashamed to instigate 
the spoiler. 

It was necessary to find some pretext for a confiscation, 
inconsistent not merely with plighted faith—not merely with 
the ordinary rules of humanity and justice—but with that 
great law of filial piety, which, even in the wildest tribes 
of savages—even in those more degraded communities 
which wither under the influence of a corrupt half-civiliza- 
tion—retains a certain authority over the human mind. A 
pretext was the last thing that Hastings was likely to want. 
The insurrection at Benares had produced disturbances in 
Oude. These disturbances it was convenient to impute to 
the princesses. Evidence for the imputation there was 
scarcely any; unless reports wandering from one mouth to 
another, and gaining something by every transmission, may 
be called evidence. The accused were furnished with no 
charge; they were permitted to make no defence; for the 
Governor-General wisely considered that if he tried them 
he might not be able to find a ground for plundering them. 
It was agreed between him and the Nabob Vizier, that the 
noble ladies should, by a sweeping measure of confiscation, 
be stripped of their domains and treasures for the benefit 
of the Company; and that the sums thus obtained should 
be accepted by the government of Bengal in satisfaction of 
its claims on the government of Oude. 
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While Asaph-ul-Dowlah was at Chunar, he was com: 
pletely subjugated by the clear and commanding intellect of 
the English statesman. But when they had separated, he be- 
gan to reflect with uneasiness on the engagements into which 
he hadentered. His mother and grandmother protested and 
implored. His heart, deeply corrupted by absolute power 
and licentious pleasures, yet not naturally unfeeling, failed 
him in this crisis. ven the English resident at Lucknow, 
though hitherto devoted to Hastings, shrank from extreme 
measures. But the Governor-General was inexorable. He 
wrote to the resident in terms of the greatest severity, and 
declared that, if the spoliation which had been agreed upon 
were not instantly carried into effect, he would himself go 
to Lucknow, and do that from which feebler minds recoiled 
with dismay. The resident, thus meaaced, waited on his 
highness, and insisted that the treaty of Chunar should be 
carried into full and immediate effect. Asaph-ul-Dowlah 
yielded—making at the same time a solemn protestation 
that he yielded to compulsion. The lands were resumed ; 
but the treasure was not so easily obtained. It was neces- 
sary to use force. A body of the Company’s troops marched 
to Fyzabad, and forced the gates of the palace. The prin- 
cesses were confined to their own apartments. But still 
they refused to submit. Some more stringent mode of co- 
ercion was to be found. A mode was found, of which, even 
at this distance of time, we cannot speak without shame 
and sorrow. 

There were at. Fyzabad two ancient men belonging to that 
unhappy class which a practice of immemorial antiquity in 
the East has excluded from the pleasures of love and from 
the hope of posterity. It has always been held in Asiatic 
courts, that beings thus estranged from sympathy with their 
kind are those whom princes may most safely trust. Sujah 
Dowlah had been of this opinion. He had given his entire 
confidence to the two eunuchs: and after his death they re- 
mained at the head of the household of his widow. 

These men were, by the orders of the British govern- 
ment, seized, imprisoned, ironed, starved almost to death, in 
order to extort money from the princesses. After they had 
been two months in confinement, their health gave way. 
They implored permission to take a little exercise in the 
gerder of their prison. The officer who was in charge of 
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them stated, that if they were allowed this indulgence, there 
was not the smallest chance of their escaping, and that their 
jrons really added nothing to the security of the 2ustody in 
which they were kept. He did not understand the plan of 
his superiors. ‘Their object in these inflictions was not secu- 
rity, but torture; and all mitigation was refused. Yet this 
was not the worst. It was resolved by an Hnglish govern- 
ment that these two infirm old-men should be delivered to 
the tormentors. For that purpose they were removed to 
Lucknow. What horrors their dungeon there witnessed can 
only be guessed. But there remains on the records of Par- 
liament this letter, written by a British resident to a British 
soldier :— 

“Sir, the Nabob having determined to inflict corporal 
punishment upon the prisoners under your guard, this is to 
desire that his officers, when they shall come, may have free 
access to the prisoners, and be permitted to do with them 
as they shall see proper.” 

While these barbarities were perpetrated at Lucknow, the 
princesses were still under duresse at Fyzabad. Food was 
allowed to enter their apartments only in such scanty quan- 
tities, that their female attendants were in danger of perish- 
ing with hunger. Month after month this cruelty continued, 
till at length, after twelve hundred thousand pounds had 
been wrung out of the princesses, Hastings began to think 
that he had really got to the bottom of their revenue, and 
that no rigour could extort more. Then at length the 
wretched men who were detained at Lucknow regained their 
liberty. When their irons were knocked off, and the doors 
of their prison opened, their quivering lips, the tears which 
ran down their cheeks, and the thanksgivings which they 
poured forth to the common Father of Mussulmans and 
Christians, melted even the stout hearts of the English war- 
yiors who stood by. 

There is a man to whom the conduct of Hastings, through 
the whole of these proceedings, appears not only excusable 
but laudable. These is a man who tells us, “that he must 
really be pardoned if he ventures to characterize as some- 
thing pre-eminently ridiculous and wicked, the sensibility 
which would balance against the preservation of British 
India a little personal suffering, which was applied only so 
long as the sufferers refused to deliver up a portion of that 
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wealth, the whole of which their own and their mistresses . 
treason had forfeited.” We cannot, we must own, envy 

the reverend biographer, either his singular notion of what 

constitutes pre-eminent wickedness, or his: equally singular 

perception of the pre-eminently ridiculous. Is this the ~ 
-generosity of an English soldier? Is this the charity of a 
Christian priest? Could neither of Mr. Gleig’s professions 
teach him the very rudiments of morality? Or is morality 
a thing which may be well enough in sermons, but which 
has nothing to do with biography ? 

But we must not forget to do justice to Sir Hlijal: Impey’s 
eonduct on this occasion. It was not indeed easy for him 
to intrude himself into a business so entirely alien from all 
his official duties. But there was something inexpressibly 
alluring, we must suppose, in the peculiar rankness of the 
infamy which was then to be got at Lucknow. He hurried 
thither as fast as relays of palanquin-bearers could carry 
him. <A crowd of people came before him with. affidavits 
against the Begums, ready drawn in their hands. Those 
affidavits he did not read. The greater part, indeed, he 
could not read; for they were in Persian and Hindostanee, 
and no interpreter was employed. He administered the oath 
to the deponents, with all possible expedition; and asked 
not a single question, not even whether they had perused 
the statements to which they swore. This work performed, 
he got again into his palanquin, aud posted back to Calcutta, 
to be in time for the opening of term. The cause was - 
one which, by his own confession, lay altogether out of his 
jurisdiction. Under the charter of justice, he had no more 
right to mquire into crimes committed by natives in Oude, 
than the Lord President of the Court of Session of Scot- 
land to hold an assize at Exeter. He had no right to try 
the Begums, nor did he pretend to try them. With what 
object, then, did he undertake so long a journey? Evi- 
dently in order that he might give, in an irregular manner, 
that sanction which in a regular manner he could not give, 
to the crimes of those who had recently hired him} and ia 
order that a confused mass of testimony which he did not 
sift, which he did not even read, might acquire an authority 
not properly belonging to it, from the signature of the 
highest judicial functionary in India. 

The time was approaching, however, when he was to be 
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stripped of that robe which has never, since the Revolution, 
been disgraced so foully as by him. The state of India had 
for some time occupied much of the attention of the British 
Parliament. Towards the close of the American war, two 
committees of the Commons sat on Eastern affairs. In the 
one Edmund Burke took the lead. The other was under 
the presidency of the able and versatile Henry Dundas, 
then Lord Advocate of Scotland. Great as are the changes 
which, during the last sixty years, have taken place in our 
Asiatic dominions, the reports which those committees laid 
on the table of the House will still be found most interest- 
ing and instructive. 

‘There was as yet no connexion between the Company and 
either of the great parties in the state. The ministers had 
no motive to defend Indian abuses. Qn the contrary, it was 
for their interest to show, if possible, that the government 
and patronage of our Oriental empire mighi, with advan- 
tage, be transferred to themselves. The yotes, therefore, 
which, in consequence of the reports made by the two com- 
mittees, were passed by the Commons, breathed the spirit 
of stern and indignant justice. The severest epithets were 
applied to several of the measures of Hastings, especially 
to the Rohilla war; and it was resolved, on the motion of _ 
Mr. Dundas, that the Company ought to recall a Governor- 
General who had brought such calamities on the Indian 
people, and such dishonour on the British name. An act 
was passed for limiting the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. The bargain which Hastings had made with the 
Chief Justice was condemned in the strongest terms; and 
an address was presented to the king, praying that Impey: 
might be ordered home to answer for his misdeeds. 

Impey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary of 
State. But the proprietors of India stock resolutely refused 
to dismiss Hastings from their service; and passed a reso- 
lution affirming, what was undeniably true, that they were 
intrusted by law with the right of naming and removing 
their Governor-General; and that they were not bound to 
ohey the directions of a single branch of the legislature with 
respect to such a nomination or removal. 

Thus supported by his employers, Hastings remained at 
the head of the government of Bengal till the spring of 
1785. His administration, so eventful and stormy, closed 
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in almost perfect quict. In the Council there was no regu- 
lar opposition to his measures. Peace was restored to India. 
The Mahratta war had ceased. Hyder was no more. A 
treaty had been concluded with his son, Tippoo; and the 
Carnatic had been evacuated by the armies of Mysore. 
Since the termination of the American war, England had 
no European enemy or rival in the Hastern seas. 

On a general review of the long administration of Hast- 
ings, it is impossible to deny that against the great crimes 
by which it is blemished, we have to set off great public 
services. England had passed through a perilous crisis. 
She still, indeed, maintained her place in the foremost rank 
of European powers; and the manner in which she had de- 
fended herself against fearful odds had inspired surrounding 
nations with a high opinion both of her spirit and of her 
strength. Nevertheless, in every part of the world, except 
one, she had been a loser. Not only had she been compelled 
to acknowledge the independence of thirteen colonies peopled 
by her children, and to conciliate the Irish by giving up the 
right of legislating for them; but in the Mediterranean, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, on the coast of Africa, on the conti- 
nent of America, she had been compelled to cede the fruits 
of her victories in former wars. Spain regained Minorca 
and Florida; France regained Senegal, Goree, and several 
West India islands. The only quarter of the world in 
which Britain had lost nothing, was the quarter in which 
her interests had been committed to the care of Hastings. 
In spite of the utmost exertions both of European and 
Asiatic enemies, the power of our country in the Hast had 
been greatly augmented. Benares was subjected; the Na- 
bob Vizier reduced to vassalage. That our influence had 
been thus extended, nay, that Fort William and Fort St. 
George had not been occupied by hostile armies, was owing, 
if we may trust the general voice of the English in India, 
to the skill and resolution of Hastings. 

His internal administration, with all its blemishes, gives 
him a title to be considered as one of the most remarkable 
men in our history. He dissolved the double government. 
Ife transferred the direction of affairs to English hands. 
Out of a frightful anarchy, he educed at least a rude and 
imperfect order. The whole organization by which justice 
was dispensed, revenue collected, peace maintained, through 
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out a territory not inferior in population to the dominions 
of Louis the Sixteenth, or of the Emperor Joseph, was 
created and superintended by him. He boasted that every 
public office, without exception, which existed when he. left 
Bengal, was his work. It is quite true that this system, 
after all the improvements suggested by the experience of 
sixty years, still needs improvement; and that it was at first 
far more defective than it now is. But whoever seriously 
considers what it is to construct from the beginning the 
whole of a machine so vast and complex as a government, 
will allow that what Hastings effected deserves high admira- 
tion. To compare the most celebrated European ministers 
to him, seems to us as unjust as it would be to compare the 
best baker in London with Robinson Crusoe; who, before 
he could bake a single loaf, had to make his plough and his 
harrow, his fences and his scarecrows, his sickle and his 
flail, his mill and his oven. 

The just fame of Hastings rises still higher, when we 
reflect that he was not bred a-statesman; that he was sent 
from school to a counting-house; and that he was employed 
during the prime of his manhood as a commercial agent far 
from ail intellectual society. 

Nor must we forget that all, or almost all, to whom, when 
placed at the head of affairs, he could apply for assistance, 
were persons who owed as little as himself, or less than him- 
self, to education. A minister in Europe finds himself, on 
the first day on which he commences his functions, sur- 
rounded by experienced public servants, the depositaries of 
oficial traditions. Hastings had no such help. His own 
reflection, his own energy, were to supply the place of all 
Downing street and Somerset house. Having had no facili- 
ties for learning, he was forced to teach. He had first to 
form himself, and then to form his instruments; and this 
not in a single department, but in all the departments of the 
administration. 

It must be added that, while engaged in this most arduous 
task, he was constantly trammelled by orders from home, and 
frequently borne down by a majority in Council. The pre- 
gervation of an empire from a formidable combination of 
foreign enemies, the construction of a government in all its 
parts, were accomplished by him; while every ship brought 
veut bales of censure from his employers, and while the records 
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of every consultation were filled with acrimonious minutes 
by his colleagues. We believe that there never was a pub- 
' He man whose temper was so severely tried ;—not Marlbo- 
rough, when thwarted by the Dutch Deputies ;—not Welling- 
ton, when he had to deal at once with the Portuguese 
Regency, the Spanish Juntas, and Mr. Percival. But the 
temper of Hastings was equal to almost any trial. It was 
not sweet, but it was calm. Quick and vigorous as his in- 
tellect was, the patience with which he endured the most 
cruel vexations till a remedy could be found, resembled the 
patience of stupidity. He seems to have been capable of 
resentment, bitter and long enduring; yet his resentment 
so seldom hurried him into any blunder, that it may be 
doubted whether what appeared to be revenge was anything 
but policy. ) 

The effect of his singular equanimity was, that he always 
had the full command of all the resources of one of the 
most fertile minds that ever existed. Accordingly, no com- 
plication of perils and embarrassments could perplex him. 
For every difficulty he had a contrivance ready; and, what- 
ever may be thought of the justice and humanity of some 
of his contrivances, it is certain that they seldom failed to 
serve the purpose for which they were designed. 

Together with this extraordinary talent for devising ex- 
pedients, Hastings possessed, in a very high degree, another 
talent scarcely less necessary to a man in his situation ;—we 
mean the talent for conducting political controversy. It is 
as necessary to an English statesman in the Hast that he 
should be able to write, as it is to a minister in this country 
that he should be able to speak. It is chiefly by the oratory 
of a public man here that the nation judges of his powers. 
It is from the letters and reports of a public man in India 
that the dispensers of patronage form their estimate of him. 
In each case, the talent which receives peculiar encourage- 
ment is developed, perhaps at the expense of the other 
powers. In this country, we sometimes hear men speak 
above their abilities. It is not very unusual to find gentle- 
men in the Indian service who write above their abilities. 
The English politician is a little too much of a debater; the 
Indian politician a little too much of an essayist. 

Of the numerous servants of the Company who have dis- 
tingnished themselves as framers of Minutes and Despatches, 
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Hastings stands at the head. He was indeed the person 
who gave to the official writing of the Indian governments 
the character which it still retains. He was matched against 
no common antagonist. But even Francis was forced to 
acknowledge, with sullen and resentful candour, that there 
was no contending against the pen of Hastings. And, in- 
truth, the Governor-General’s power of making out a case— 
of perplexing what it was inconvenient that people should 
understand—and of setting in the clearest point of view 
whatever would bear the light, was incomparable. His 
style must be praised with some reservation. It was in 
general forcible, pure, and polished; but it was sometimes, 
though not often, turgid, and, on one or two occasions, even 
bombastic. Perhaps the fondness of Hastings for Persian 
literature may have tended to corrupt his taste. 

And, since we have referred to his literary tastes, it would 
be most unjust not to praise the judicious encouragement 
which, as a ruler, he gave to liberal studies and curious re- 
searches. His patronage was extended, with prudent gene- 
rosity, to voyages, travels, experiments, publications. He 
did little, 1t is- true, towards introducing into India the 
learning of the West: To make the young natives of Ben- 
gal familiar with Milton and Adam Smith—to substitute 
the geography, astronomy, and surgery of Europe for the 
dotages of the Brahminical superstition, or for the imperfect 
science of ancient Greece transfused through Arabian expo- 
sitions—this was a scheme reserved to crown the beneficent 
administration of a far more virtuous ruler. Still, it is im- 
possible to refuse high commendation to a man, who, taken 
from a ledger to govern an empire, overwhelmed by public 
business, surrounded by men as busy as himself, and sepa- 
rated by thousands of leagues from almost all literary so- 
ciety, gave, both by his example and by his munificence, a 
great impulse to learning. In Persian and Arabic literature 
he was deeply skilled. With the Sanserit he was not him- 
self acquainted; but those who first brought that language 
to the knowledge of European students owed much to his 
encouragement. It was under his protection that the Asiatic 
Society commenced its honourable career. That distin- 
guished body selected him to be its first president; but, with 
excellent taste and feeling, he declined the honour in favour 
of Sir William Jones. But the chief advantage which tho 
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students of Oriental letters derived from his patronage re 
mains to be mentioned. The Pundits of Bengal had always 
looked with great jealousy on the attempts of foreigners to 
pry into those mysteries which were locked up in the sacred. 
dialect. Their raligion had been persecuted by the Moham- 
medans. What they knew of the spirit of the Portuguese 
government might warrant them in apprehending persecu- 
tion from Christians. That apprehension, the wisdom and 
moderation of Hastings removed. He was the first foreign 
ruler who succeeded in gaining the confidence of the heredi- 
tary priests of India; and who induced them to lay open to 
English scholars the secrets of the old Brahminieal theology 
and jurisprudence. 

It is, indeed, impossible to deny that, in the great art of 
inspiring large masses of human beings with confidence and 
attachment, no ruler ever surpassed Hastings. If he had 
made himself popular with the English by giving up the 
Bengalees to extortion and oppression, or if, on the other 
hand, he had conciliated the Bengalees and alienated the 
English, there would have been no cause for wonder. What 
is peculiar to him is, that, being the chief of a small band 
of’ strangers who exercised boundless power over a great in- 
digenous population, he made himself beloved both by the 
subject many and by the dominant few. ‘The affection felt 
for him by the civil service was singularly ardent and con- 
stant. Through all his disasters and perils, his brethren _ 
stood by him with steadfast loyalty. The ar my, at the same 
time, loved him as armies have seldom loved any but the 
greatest chiefs who have led them to victory. ven in his 
disputes with distinguished military men, he could always 
count on the support of the military profession. While such 
was his empire over the hearts of his countrymen, he en- 
joyed among the natives a popularity, such as other govern- 
ors have perhaps better merited, but such as no other governor 
has been able to attain. He ‘spoke their vernacular dialects 
with facility and precision. He was intimately acquainted 
with their feelings and usages. On one or two occasions, 
for great ends, he deliberately acted in defiance of their 
opinions; but on such occasions he gained more in their 
respect than he lost in their love. In general he carefully 
avoided all that could shock their natienal or religicus pre- 
judices. His administration was indeed in many respecta 
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faulty; but the Bengalee standard of good government was 
not high. Under the Nabobs, the hurricane of Mahratta 
eavalry had passed annually over the rich alluvial plain. 
But even the Mahratta shrank from a conflict with the mighty 
children of the sea; and the immense rice-harvests of the 
Lower Ganges were safely gathered in, under the protection 
of the English sword. The first -Hnglish conquerors had 
been more rapacious and merciless even than the Mahrattas; 
but that generation had passed away. Defective as was 
the police, heavy as were the public wurdens, the oldest man 
in Bengal could probably not recollect a season of equal se- 
curity and prosperity. For the first time within living 
memory, the province was placed under a government strong 
enough to prevent others from robbing, and not inclined to 
play the robber itself. These things inspired good-will. At 
the same time, the constant success of Hastings, and the 
manner in which he extricated himself from every difficulty, 
made him an object of superstitious admiration; and the 
more than regal splendour which he sometimes displayed, 
dazzled a people who have much in common with children. 
Even now, after the lapse of more than fifty years, the na- 
tives of India still talk of him as the greatest of the Emg- 
lish, and nurses sing children to sleep with a jingling ballad 
about the fleet horses and richly-caparisoned elepbants of 
Sabib Warren Hostein. 

The greatest offences of which Hastings was guilty did 
not affect his popularity with the people of Bengal; for 
those offences were committed against neighbouring states. 
Those offences, as our readers must have perceived, we-are 
not disposed to vindicate; yet, in order that the censure 
may be justly apportioned to the transgression, it is fit that 
the motive of the criminal should be taken into considera- 
tion. The motive which prompted the worst act of Hast- 
ings was misdirected and ill-regulated public spirit. The 
rules of justice, the sentiments of humanity, the plighted 
faith of treaties, were in his view as nothing, when opposed 
to the immediate interests of the state. This is no justifi- 
cation, according to the principles either of morality, or of 
what we believe to be identical with morality; namely, far- 
sighted policy. Nevertheless, the common sense of man- 
kind, which in questions of this sort seldom goes far wrong, 
will always recognise a distinction between crimes which 
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originate in an inordinate zeal for the commonwealth, and 
crimes which originate in selfish cupidity. To the ben- 
efit of this distinction Hastings is fairly entitled. There 
is, we conceive, no reason to suspect that the Rohilla war, 
the revolution of Benares, or the spoliation of the Princesses 
of Oude added a rupee to his fortune. We will not affirm 
that, in all pecuniary dealings, he showed that punctilious 
integrity, that dread of the faintest appearance of evil, 
which is now the glory of the Indian civil service. But 
when the school in which he had been trained, and the 
temptations to which he was exposed, are considered, we are 
more inclined to praise him for his general uprightness with 
respect to money, than rigidly to blame him for a few trans- 
actions which would now be called indelicate and irregular, 
but which even now would hardly be designated as corrupt. 
A rapacious man he certainly was not. Had he been s0, he 
would infallibly have returned to his country the richest 
subject in Kurope.. We speak within compass, when we say 
that, without applying any extraordinary pressure, he might 
easily have obtained from the zemindars of the Company’s 
provinces, and from neighbouring princes, in the course. of 
thirteen years, more than three millions sterling, and might 
have outshone the splendour of Carlton House and of the 
Palais Royale. He brought home a fortune such as a Go- 
vernor-General, fond of state, and careless of thrift, might 
easily, during so long a tenure of office, save out of his legal 
salary. Mrs. Hastings, we are afraid, was less scrupulous. 
It was generally believed that she accepted presents with 
great alacrity, and that she thus formed, without the conni- 
vance of her husband, a private hoard, amounting to several 
lacs of rupees. We are the more inclined to give credit to 
this story, because Mr. Gleig, who cannot but have heard 
it, does not, as far as we have observed, notice or contra- 
dict it. 

The influence of Mrs. Hastings over her husband was 
indeed such, that she might easily have obtained much larger 
sums than she was ever accused of receiving. At length 
her health began to give way; and the Governor-General, 
much against his will, was compelled to send her to England. 
He seems to have loved her with that love which is peculiar 
to men of strong minds—to men whose affection is not easily 
won or widely diffused. The talk of Calcutta ran for some 
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time on the luxurious manner in which he fitted up tho 
round house of an Indiaman for her accommodation—on the 
profusion of sandal-wood and carved ivory which adorned her. 
cabin—and on the thousands which. had been expended in 
order to procure for her the society of an agreeable female | 
companion during the voyage. We remark here, that the 
letters of Hastings to his wife are exceedingly characteristic 
-—tender, and full of indications of estéem and confidence ; 
but at the same time, a little more ceremonious than is usual 
in so intimate a relation. The solemn courtesy with which 
he compliments “ his elegant Marian,’”’ reminds us now and 
then of the dignified air with which Sir Charles Grandison 
bowed. over Miss Byron’s hand in the cedar Parlour. 

After some months, Hastings prepared to follow his wife 
to England. When it was announced that he was about to 
quit his office, the feeling of the society which he had so 
long governed manifested itself by many signs. Addresses 
poured in from Europeans and Asiatics, from civil function- 
aries, soldiers, and traders. On the day on which he delivered 
up the keys of office, a crowd of friends and admirers formed 
a lane to the quay where he embarked: Several barges 
escorted him far down the river; and some attached friends 
refused to quit him till the low coast of Bengal was fading 
from the view, and till the pilot was leaving the ship. 

Of his voyage little is known, except that he amused him- 
self with books and with his pen; and that among the 
compositions by which he beguiled the tediousness of that 
long leisure, was a pleasing imitation of Horace’s Otium 
Divos rogat. This little poem was inscribed to his friend 
Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth—a man of whose in- 
tegrity, humanity, and honour, it is impossible to speak too 
highly ; but who, like some other excellent members of the 
civil service, extended to the conduct of Hastings an indul- 
gence of which his own conduct never stood in need. 

The voyage was, for those times, very speedy. Hastings 
was little more than four months on the sea. In June, 1785, 
he landed at Plymouth, posted to London, appeared at court, 
paid his respects in Leadenhall Street, and then retired with 
his wife to Cheltenham. : 

He was greatly pleased with his reception. The king 
treated him with marked distinction. The queen, who had 
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which, in spite of the ordinary severity of her virtue, she 
had shown to the “elegant Marian,” was not: less gracious 
to Hastings. The Directors received him in a solemn sit- 
ting ; and their chairman read to him a voie of thanks which 
they had passed without one dissentient voice. “J find 
myself,” said Hastings, in a letter written about a quarter 
of a year after his arrival in England,—“I find myself 
everywhere, and universally, treated with evidences, ap- 
parent even to my own observation, that I possess the 
good opinion of my country.” 

The confident and exulting tone of his correspondence about 
this time is the more remarkable, because he had already 
received ample notice of the attack which was in preparation. 
Within a week after he landed at Plymouth, Burke gave 
notice in the House of Commons of a motion seriously affect- 
ing a gentleman lately returned from India. ‘The session, 
however, was then so far advanced, that it was impossible 
to enter on so extensive and important a subject. 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the danger of 
his position. Indeed that ‘sagacity, that judgment, that 
readiness in devising expedients, which had distinguished _ 
him in the Hast, seemed now to have forsaken him; not that - 
his abilities were at all impaired; not that he was not still 
the same man who had triumphed over Francis and Nun- 
comar, who had made the Chief Justice and the Nabob 
Vizier his tools, who had deposed Cheyte Sing, and repelled 
Hyder Ali ;—but an oak, as Mr. Grattan finely said, should 
not be transplanted at fifty. A man who, having left Eng- 
land when a boy, returns to it after thirty or forty years 
passed in India, will find, be his talents what they may, that 
he has much both to learn and to unlearn before he can take a 
place among English statesmen. ‘The working of a repre- 
sentative system, the war of parties, the arts of debate, the 
influence of the press, are startling novelties to him. Sur- 
rounded on every side by new machines and new tactics, he 
is as much bewildered as Hannibal would have been at 
Waterloo, or Themistoclesat Trafalgar. His very acutenesa 
deindes him. His very vigour causes him to stumble. The 
more correct his maxims, when applied to the state of 
society to which he is accustomed, the more certain they are 
to lead him astray. This was strikingly the case with Hast- 
ings. In India he had a bad hand; but he was master of 
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the gam«, und he won every stake. In England he held 
excellent cards, if he had known how to play them; and it 
was chiefly by his own errors that he was brought te the 
verge of ruin. 

Of all his errors the most serious was perhaps the choice 
of a champion. Clive, in similar circumstances, had made 
a singularly happy selection. He put himself into the hands 
of Wedderburne, afterwards Lord Loughborough, one of the 
few great advocates who have also been great in the House 
of Commons. To the defence of Clive, therefore, nothing 
was wanting—neither learning nor knowledge of the world, 
neither forensic acuteness nor that eloquence which charms 
political assemblies. Hastings intrusted his interests to a 
very different person, a major in the Bengal army named 
Scott. ‘This gentleman had been sent over from India some 
time before as the agent of the Governor-General. It was 
rumoured that his services were rewarded with Oriental 
munificence; and we believe that he received much. more 
than Hastings could conveniently spare. The Major obtained 
a seat in Parliament, and was there regarded as the organ 
of his employer. It was evidently impossible that a gentle- 
man so situated could speak with the authority which belongs 
to an independent position. Nor had the agent of Hastings 
the talents necessary for obtaining the ear of an assembly 
which, accustomed to listen to great orators, had naturally 
become fastidious. He was always on his legs; he was 
very tedious; and he had only one topic, the merits and 
wrongs of Hastings. Hverybody who knows the House of 
Commons will easily guess what followed. The Major was 
soon considered the greatest Lore of his time. His exertions 
were not confined to Parliament. There was hardly a day 
on which the newspapers did not contain some puff upon 
Hastings, signed Asiaticus or Bengalensis, but known to be 
written by the indefatigable Scott; and hardly a month in 
which some bulky pamphlet on the same subject, and from 
the same pen, did not pass to the trunkmakers and the pastry- 
cooks. As to this gentleman’s capacity for conducting a 
delicate question through Parliament, our readers will want 
no evidence beyond that which they will find in letters pre- 
served in these volumes. We will give a single specimen 
of his temper and judgment. He designated the greatest 
iman then living as ‘that reptile Mr. Burke.” 
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In spite, however, of this unfortunate choice, the gencral 
aspect of affairs was favourable to Hastings. ‘The king was 
on his side. The Company and its servants were zealous in 
his cause. Among public men he had many ardent friends. 
Such were Lord Mansfield, who had outlived the vigour of 
his body but not of his mind; and Lord Lansdowne, who, 
though unconnected with any party, retained the importance 
which belongs to great talents and knowledge. The ministers 
were generally believed to be favourable to the late Go-. 
yernor-General. They owed their power to the clamour 
which had .been raised against Mr. Fox’s Hast India bill. 
The authors of that bill, when accused of invading vested 
rights, and of setting up powers unknown to the constitution, 
had defended themselves by pointing to the crimes of Hast- 
ings, and by arguing that abuses so extraordinary justified 
extraordinary measures. Those who, by opposing that bill, 
had raised themselves to the head of affairs, would naturally 
be inclined to extenuate the evils which had been made the 
plea for administering so violent a remedy; and such, in 
fact, was their general disposition. The Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, in particular, whose great place and force of intel- 
lect gave him a weight in the government inferior only to 
that of Mr. Pitt, espoused the cause of Hastings with inde- 
corous violence. Mr. Pitt, though he had censured many 
parts of the India system, had studiously abstained from 
saying a word against the late chief of the indian govern- 
ment. To Major Scott, indeed, the young minister had in 
private extolled Hastings as a great, a wonderful man, who 
had the highest claims on the government. There was only 
one objection in granting all that so eminent a servant of 
the public could ask:—the resolution of censure still re- 
mained on the journals of the House of Commons. That 
resolution was, indeed, unjust; but, till it was rescinded, 
could the minister advise the king to bestow any mark of 
approbation on the person censured? If Major Scott is to 
be trusted, Mr. Pitt declared that this was the only reason 
which prevented the government from conferring a peerage 
on the late Governor-General. Mr. Dundas was the only 
important member of the administration who was deeply 
committed to a different view on the subject. He had moved 
the resolutions which created the difficulty; but even from 
him little was to be apprehended. Since he presided over 
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the committee on Eastern affairs, great changes had taken 
place. He was surrounded by new allies; he had fixed his 
hopes on new objects ; and whatever may have been his good 
qualities—and he had many—flattery itself never reckoned 
rigid consistency in the number. 

From the Ministry, therefore, Hastings had every reason 
to expect support; and the Ministry was very powerful. 
The Opposition was loud and vehement against him. But 
the Opposition, though formidable from the wealth and in- 
fluence of some of its members, and from the admirable 
talents and eloquence of others, was outnumbered in Parlia- 
ment, and odious throughout the country. Nor, as far as 
we can judge, was the Opposition generally desirous to en- 
gage in so serious an undertaking as the impeachment of an 
Indian Governor. Such an impeachment must last for 
years. It must impose on the chiefs of the party an im- 
mense load of labour. Yet it could scarcely, in any man- 
ner, affect the event of the great political game. The fol- 
lowers of the coalition were therefore more inclined to revile 
fiastings than to prosecute him. They lost no opportunity 
of coupling his name with the names of the most hateful 
tyrants of whom history makes mention. The wits of 
Brookes’s aimed their keenest sarcasms both at his public 
and at his domestic life. Some fine diamonds which he had 
presented, as it was rumoured, to the royal family, and a 
certain richly carved ivory bed which the queen had done 
him the honour to accept from him, were favourite subjects 
of ridicule. One lively poet proposed, that the great acts of 
the fair Marian’s present husband should be immortalized 
by the pencil of his predecessor; and that Imhoff should be 
employed to embellish the House of Commons with paint- 
ings of the bleeding Rohillas, of Nuncomar swinging, of 
Cheyte Sing letting himself down tothe Ganges. Another, 
ia an exquisitely humourous parody of Virgil’s third eclogue, 
propounded the question—what that mineral could be of 
which the rays had power to make the most austere of prin- 
cesses the friend of awanton. A third described, with gay 
malevolence, the gorgeous appearance of Mrs. Hastings at 
St. James’s, the galaxy of jewels torn from Begums, which 
adorned her head-dress, her necklace gleaming with future 
votes, and the depending questions that shone upon her ears. 
Satirical attacks of this description, and perhaps a motion 
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for a vote of censure, would have satisfied the great body of 
the Opposition. But there were two men whose indigna: 
tion was not to be so appeased, Philip Francis and Edmund 
Burke. 

Francis had recently entered the House of Commons, and 
had already established a character there for industry and 
talent. He laboured indeed under one most unfortunate de- 
fect—want of fluency. But he occasionally expressed: him- 
self with a dignity and energy worthy of the greatest orators. 
Before he had been many days in Parliament, he incurred 
the bitter dislike of Pitt, who constantly treated him with 
as much asperity as the laws of debate would allow. Nei- 
ther lapse of years nor change of scene had mitigated. the 
enmities which Francis had brought back from the Hast. 
After his usual fashion, he mistook his malevolence for vir- 
tue; nursed it, as preachers tell us that we ought to nurse 
our good dispositions ; and paraded it, on all occasions, with 
Pharisaical ostentation. 

_ The zeal of Burke was still fiercer; but it was far purer. 

Men, unable to understand the elevation of his mind, have 
tried to find out some discreditable motive for the vehemence 
and pertinacity which he showed on this occasion. But 
they have altogether failed. The idle story that he had 
some private slight to revenge, has long been given up, even 
by the advocates of Hastings. Mr. Gleig supposes that 
Burke was actuated by party spirit, that he retamed a_ 
bitter remembrance of the fall of the coalition, that he at- 
tributed that fall to the exertions of the Hast India interest, 
and that he considered Hastings as the head and the perso- 
nification of that interest. This explanation seems to be 
sufficiently refuted by a reference to dates. The hostility 
-of Burke to Hastings commenced long before the coalition ; 
and lasted long after Burke had become a strenuous sup- 
porter of those by whom the coalition had been defeated. It 
began when Burke and Fox, closely allied together, were 
attacking the influence of the crown, and calling for peace 
with the American republic. It continued till Burke, alien- 
ated from Fox, and loaded with the favours of the crown, 
died, preaching a crusade against the French republic. It 
seems absurd to attribute to the events of 1784 an enmity 
which began in 1781, and which retained undiminished force 
tong after persons far more deeply implicated than Hastings 
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im the events of 1784 had been cordially forgiven. And 
why should we look for any other explanation of Butke’s 
conduct than that which we find on the surface? The plain 
truth is, that Hastings had committed some great crimes, 
and that the thought of those crimes made the blood of 
Burke boil in his veins; for Burke was a.man in whom 
compassion for suffering, and hatred of injustice and tyranny, 
were as strong asin Las Casas or Clarkson. And although 
in him, as in Las Casas and in Clarkson, these noble feel- 
ings were alloyed with the infirmity which belongs to human 
nature, he is, like them, entitled to this great praise, that 
he devoted years of intense labour to the service of a people 
with whom he had neither blood nor language, neither reli- 
gion nor manners in common; and from whom no requital, 
no thanks, no applause, could be expected. 

His knowledge of India was such as few, even of those 
Kuropeans who have passed many years in that country, 
have attained; and such as certainly was never attained by 
any public man who had not quitted Europe. He had 
studied the history, the laws, and the usages of the Hast 
with an industry, such as is seldom found united to so much 
genius and so much sensibility. Others have perhaps been 
equally laborious, and have collected an equal mass of ma- 
terial; but the manner in which Burke brought his higher 
powers of intellect to work on statements of facts, and on 
tables of figures, was peculiar to himself. In every part of 
those huge bales of Indian information, which repelled al- 
most all other readers, his mind, at once philosophical and 
poetical, found something to instruct or to delight. His 
reason analyzed and digested those vast and shapeléss masses ; 
his imagination animated and coloured them. Out of dark- 
ness, and dullness, and confusion, he drew a rich abundance 
of ingenious theories and vivid pictures. He had, in the 
highest degree, that noble faculty, whereby man is able to 
live in the past and in the future, in the distant and in the 
unreal. India and its inhabitants were not to him, as to 
most Englishmen, mere names and abstractions, but a real 
country and a real people. The burning sun; the strange 
‘vegetation of the palm and the cocoa trees; the rice-field 
and the tank; the huge trees, older than the Mogul empire, 
under which the village crowds assemble; the thatched roof 
of the peasant’s hut, and the rich tracery of the mosque, 
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where the imaum prayed with his face to Mecca; the drums, 
and banners, and gaudy idols; the devotee swinging in the 
air; the graceful maiden, with the pitcher on her head, de- 
scending the steps to the river-side; the black faces, the 
long beards, the yellow streaks of sect; the turbans and the 
flowing robes;, the spears and silver maces; the elephants 
with their canopies of state; the gorgeous palanquin of the 
prince, and the close litter of the noble lady—all those things 
were to him as the objects amidst which his own life had 
been passed—as the objects which lay on the road between 
Beaconsfield and St. James’s Street. All India was present 
to the eye of his mind, from the halls where suitors laid 
gold and perfumes at the feet of sovereigns, to the wild moor 
where the gipsy-ceamp was pitched—from the bazars, hum- 
ming like beehives with the crowd of buyers and sellers, to 
the jungle where the lonely courier shakes his bunch of iron 
rings to scare away the hysenas. He had just as lively an 
idea of the insurrection at Benares as of Lord George Gor- 
don’s riots, and of the execution of Nuncomar as of the ex- 
ecution of Dr. Dodd. Oppression in Bengal was to him the 
same thing as oppression in the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most un- 
justifiable acts. All that followed was natural and neces- 
sary in a mind like Burke’s. His imagination and _ his 
passions, once excited, hurried him beyond the bounds of _, 
justice and good sense. His reason, powerful as it was, 
was reduced to be the slave of feelings which it should have 
controlled. His indignation, virtuous in its origin, acquired 
too much of the character of personal aversion. He could 
see no "mitigating circumstance, no redeeming merit. His 
temper, which, though generous and affectionate, had always 
been irritable, had now been almost savage by bodily in- 
firmities and mental vexations. Conscious of great powers 
and great virtues, he found himself, in age and poverty, a 
mark for the hatred of a perfidiows court and a deluded 
people. In Parliament his eloquence was out of date. A 
young generation which knew him not had filled the House. 
Whenever he rose to speak, his voice was drowned by the 
unseemly interruptions of lads who were in their cradles 
when his orations on the Stamp Act called forth the applause 
of the great Earl of Chatham. ‘These things had produced 
on his proud and sensitive spirit an effect at which we can- 
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aot wonder. He could no longer discuss any question with 
calmness, or make allowances for honest difference of opinion. 
Those who think that he was more violent and acrimonious 
in debates about India than on other occasions, are ill- 
informed respecting the last years of his life. In the dise 
cussions on the Commercial Treaty with the court of Ver- 
sailles, on the Regency, on the French Revolution, he 
showed even more virulence than in conducting the impeach- 
ment. Indeed, it may be remarked, that the very persons 
who represented him as a mischievous maniac for condemn- 
ing in burning words the Rohilla war and the spoliation of 
the Begums, exalted him into an inspired prophet as soon as 
he began to declaim, with greater vehemence, and not with 
greater reason, against the taking of the Bastille and the in- 
sults offered to Marie Antoinette. ‘To us he appears to have 
been neither a maniac in the former case nor a prophet in 
the latter, but in both cases a great and good man led into 
extravagance by a tempestuous sensibility which domincered 
over all his faculties. It may be doubted whether the per- 
sonal antipathy of Francis or the nobler indignation of Burke 
would have led their party to adopt extreme measures 
against Hastings, if his own conduct had been judicious. 
He'should have felt that, great as his public services had 
been, he was not faultless; and should have been content to 
make his escape, without aspiring to the honours of a tri- 
umph. He and his agent took a different view. They 
were impatient for the rewards which, as they conceived, 
were deferred only till Burke’s attack should be over. They 
accordingly resolved to force a decisive action with an en- 
emy for whom, had they been wise, they would have made 
a bridge of gold. On the first day of the session 1786, Ma. 
jor Scott reminded: Burke of the notice given in the pre- 
ceding year, and asked Burke whether it was seriously in- 
tended to bring any charge against the late Governor-Gene- 
ral. This challenge left no course open to the Opposition 
except to come forward as accusers or to acknowledge them- 
selves calumniators. The administration of Hastings had 
not been so blameless nor was the great party of Fox and 
North so feeble that it could be prudent to venture on so 
bold a defiance. ‘The leaders of the Opposition instantly re- 
turned the only answer which they could with honour retur D, 
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and the whole party was irrevocably pledged to a pro 
gecution. 

But he began his operations by applying for papers. 
Some of the documents for which he asked were refused by 
the ministers, who, in the debate, held language such as 
strongly confirmed the prevailing opinion that they intended 
to support Hastings. In April the charges were laid on thr 
table. They had been drawn up by Burke with great abi 
lity, though in a form too much resembling that of a pam 
phiet. Hastings was furnished with a copy of the accusa 
tion, and it was intimated to him that he might, if he 
thought fit, be heard in his own defence at the bar of the 
Commons. 

Here, again, Hastings was pursued by the same fatality 
which had attended him ever since the day when he set foot 
on English ground. It seemed to be decreed that this man, 
so politic and so successful in the East, should commit 
nothing but blunders in Europe. Any judicious adviser 
would have told him that the best thing which he could do 
would be to make an eloquent, forcible, and affecting oration 
at the bar of the House; but that, if he could not trust 
himself to speak, but found it necessary to read, he ought 
to be as concise as possible. Audiences accustomed to ex- 
temporaneous debating of the highest excellence are always 
impatient of long written compositions. Hastings, how- .. 
ever, sat down as he would have done at the Government- 
house in Bengal, and prepared a paper of immense length. 
That paper, if recorded on the consultations of an Indian 
administration, would have been justly praised as a very 
able minute, but it was now out of place. It fell flat, as 
the best written defence must have fallen flat, on an assem- 
bly accustomed to the animated and strenuous conflicts of 
Pitt and Fox. The members, as soon as their curiosity 
about the face and demeanour of so eminent a stranger was 
satisfied, walked away to dinner, and left Hastings to tell 
his story till midnight to the clerks and the sergeant-at- 
arms. | 
All preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, in 
the beginning of June, brought forward the charge relating 
to the Rohilla war. He acted discreetly in placing this ac- 
cusation in the van; for Dundas had moved, and the House 
had adopted a resolution, condemning, in the most severe 
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terms, the policy followed by Hastings with regard to Rohil- 
eund. . Dundas had little, or rather nothing, to say in de. 
fence of his own consistency ; but he put a bold face on the 
matter, and opposed the motion. Among other things, he 
declared that, though he still thought the Rohilla war unjus- 
tifiable, he considered the services which Hastings had sub- 
sequently rendered to the state ag sufficient to atone even 
for so great an offence. Pitt did not speak, but voted with 
Dundas, and Hastings was absolved by a hundred and 
nineteen votes against sixty-seven. 

Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemed, indeed, 
that he had reason to be so. The Robilla war was, of all 
his measures, that which his accusers might with the great- 
est advantage assail. It had been condemned by the Court 
of Directors. It had been condemned by the House of Com- 
mons. It had been condemned by Mr. Dundas, who had 
since become the chief minister of the crown for Indian 
affairs. Yet Burke, having chosen the strong ground, had 
been completely defeated on it. That, having failed here, 
he should succeed on any point, was generally thought 
impossible. It was rumoured at the clubs and coffee-houses 
that one or perhaps two more charges would be brought for- 
ward; that if, on those charges, the sense of the House of 
Commons should be against impeachment, the Opposition 
would let the matter drop; that Hastings would be imme- 
diately raised to the peerage, decorated with the star of the 
Bath, sworn ‘of the Privy Council, and invited to lend the 
assistance of his talents and experience to the India Board. 
Lord Thurlow, indeed, some months before, had spoken with 
contempt of the scruples which prevented Pitt from calling 
Hastings to the House of Lords ; and had even said that if 
the Chancellor of the Uxchequer was afraid of the Commons, 
there was nothing to prevent the Keeper of the Great Seal 
from taking the royal pleasure about a patent of peerage. 
The very title was chosen. Hastings was to be Lord Dayles- 
ford. or, through all changes of scene and changes of 
fortune remained unchanged his attachment to the spot 
which had witnessed the greatness and the fall of his family, 
and which had borne so great a part in the first dreams of 
his young ambition. 

But in a very few days these fair prospects were overcast. 
On the 13th of June, Mr. Fox brought forward, with great 
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ability and eloquence, the charge respecting the treatment 
of Cheyte Sing. Francis followed on the same side. The 
friends of Hastings were in high spirits when Pitt rose. 
With his usual abundance and felicity of language, the 
minister gave his opinion on the case. He maintained that 
the Governor-General was justified in calling on the Rajah 
of Benares for pecuniary assistance, and in imposing a fine © 
when that assistance was contumaciously withheld. He 
also thought that the conduct of the Governor-General, 
during the insurrection, had been distinguished by ability 
and presence of mind. He censured, with great bitterness, 
the conduct of Francis, both in India and in Parliament, ag 
most dishonest and malignant. The necessary inference 
from Pitt’s arguments seemed to be, that Hastings ought to 
be honourably acquitted; and both the friends and the 
opponents of the minister expected from him a declaration 
to that effect. To the astonishment of all parties, he con- 
cluded by saying, that though he thought it right in Hast- 
ings to fine Cheyte Sing for contumacy, yet the amount of 
the fine was too great for the occasion. On this ground, and 
on this ground alone, did Mr. Pitt, applauding every other 
part of the conduct of Hastings with regard to Benares, 
declare that he should vote in favour of Mr. Fox’s motion. 

The House was thunderstruck, and it well might be so; 
for the wrong done to Cheyte Sing, even had it been as 
flagitious as Fox and Francis contended, was a trifle when 
compared with the horrors which had been inflicted on Ro- 
hilcund. But if Mr. Pitt’s view of the case of Cheyte Sing 
were correct, there was np ground at all for an impeachment, 
or even for a vote of censure. If the offence of Hastings 
was reaily no more than this,—that, having a right to 
impose a mulct, the amount of which mulct was not defined, 
but was left to be settled by his discretion, he had, not for 
his own advantage, but for that of the state, demanded too 
much,—was this an offence which required a criminal pro- 
ceeding of the highest solemnity—a criminal proceeding to 
which, during sixty. years, no public functionary had been 
subjected? We can see, we think, in what way a man of 
sense and integrity might have been induced to take any 
course respecting Hastings, except the course which Mr. Pitt 
took. Such a man might have thought. a great example 
necessary, for the preventing of injustice, and for the vindi- 
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eating of the national honour, and might, on that ground, 
have voted for impeachment both on the Rohilla charge and 
on the Benares charge. Such a man might have thought 
that the offences of Hastings had been atoned for by great 
services, and might, on that ground, have voted against the 
impeachment on both charges. With great diffidence, we 
give it as our opinion, that the most correct course would, 
on the whole, have been to impeach on the Rohilla charge, 
and to acquit on the Benares charge. Had the Benares 
charge appeared to us in the same light in which it appeared 
to Mr. Pitt, we should, without hesitation, have voted for 
acquittal on that charge. The one course which it is incon- 
ceivable that any man of a tenth part of Mr. Pitt’s abilities 
can have honestly taken, was the course which he took. He 
acquitted Hastings on the Rohilla charge. He softened 
down the Benares charge till it became no charge at all, 
and then he pronounced that it contained matter for 
impeachment. 7 

Nor must it be forgotten, that the principal reason assigned 
by the ministry for not impeaching Hastings on account of 
the Rohilla war was, that the delinquencies of the early part 
of his administration had been atoned for by the excellence 
of the later part. Was it not most extraordinary, that men 
who had held this language could afterwards vote that the 
later part of his administration furnished matter for no less 
. than twenty articles of impeachment? They first contended 
that the conduct of Hastings in 1780 and 1781 was so highly 
meritorious, that, like works of supererogation in the Catho- 
lic theology, it ought to be efficacious for the cancelling of 
former offences; and they then prosecuted him for his 
conduct in 1780 and 1781. 

The general astonishment was the greater, because, only 
twenty-four hours before, the members on whom the Minis- 
try could depend had received the usual notes from the trea- 
sury, begging them to be in their places and to vote against 
Mr. Fox’s motion. It was asserted by Mr. Hastings, that 
early on the morning of the very day on which the debate 
took place, Dundas called on Pitt, woke him, and was closet- 
ed with him many hours. The result of this conference was 
a determination to give up the late Governor-General to the 
vengeance of the Opposition. It was impossible even for 
the most powerful minister to carry all his followers with 
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him in so strange a course. Several persons high in office, 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Mulgrave, 
voted against Mr. Pitt. But the devoted adherents who — 
stood by the head of the government without asking ques- 
tions, were sufficiently numerous to turn the scale. A hun- 
dred and nineteen members voted for Mr. Fox’s motion; 
seventy-nine against it. Dundas silently followed Pitt. 

That good and great man, the late William Wilberforce, 
often related the events of this remarkable night. He 
described the amazement of the House, and the bitter reflec- 
tions which were muttered against the prime minister by 
some of the habitual supporters of government. Pitt him- 
self appeared to feel that his conduct required some explana- 
tion. He left the treasury-bench, sat for some time by Mr. 
Wilberforce, and very earnestly declared that he had found 
it impossible, as a man of conscience, to stand any longer 
by Hastings. The: business, he said, was too bad. Mr. 
Wilberforce, we are bound to add, fully believed that his 
friend was sincere, and that the suspicions to.which this 
mysterious affair gave rise were altogether unfounded. 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such as it is painful to 
mention. The friends of Hastings, most of whom, it is to 
be observed, generally supported the administration, affirm- 
ed that the motive of Pitt and Dundas was jealousy. Hast- 
ings was personally a favourite with the king. He was the. 
idol of the East India Company and of its servants. If he - 
were absolved by the Commons, seated among the: Lords, 
admitted to the Board of Control, closely allied with the 
strong-minded and imperious Thurlow, was it not almost 
certain that he would soon draw to himself the entire ma- 
nagement of Eastern affairs? Was it not possible that he 
might become a formidable rival in the cabinet? It had 
probably got abroad that very singular communications had 
taken place between Thurlow and Major Scott; and that, 
if the first Lord of the Treasury was afraid to recommend 
Hastings for a peerage, the Chancellor was ready to take 
the responsibility of that step on himself. Of all ministers, 
Pitt was the least likely to submit with patience to such an 
encroachment on his functions. If the Commons impeached 
Hastings, all dangér was at an end. The proceeding, how- 
ever it might terminate, would probably last some years. 
{n the mean time, the accused person would be excluded 
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from honours and public employments, and could scarcely 
venture even to pay his duty at court. Such were the 
motives attributed, by a great part of the public, to the 
young minister, whose ruling passion was generally believed 
to be avarice of power. 

The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions respect- 
ing Hastings. In the following year those discussions were 
resumed. The charge touching the spoliation of the Begums 
was brought forward by Sheridan, in a speech which was so 
imperfectly reported that it may be said to be wholly lost; 
but which was, without doubt, the most elaborately brilliant 
of all the productions of his ingenious mind. The impres- 
sion which it produced was such as has never been equalled. 
He sat down, not merely amidst cheering, but amidst the 
loud clapping of hands, in which the Lords below the bar, © 
and the strangers in the gallery, joined. The excitement 
of the House was such that no other speaker could obtain a 
hearing, and the debate was adjourned. The impression 
made by this remarkable display of eloquence on severe 
and experienced critics, whose discernment may be supposed 
to have been quickened by emulation, was deep and perma- 
nent. Mr. Windham, twenty years later, said that the 
speech deserved all its fame, and was, in spite of some faults 
of taste, such as were seldom wanting either in the literary 
or in the parliamentary performances of Sheridan, the 
greatest that had been delivered within the memory of 
man. Mr. Fox, about the same time, being asked by the 
late Lord Holland what was the best speech ever made in 
the House of Commons, assigned the first place, without 
hesitation, to the great cration of Sheridan on the Oude 
charge. : 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strongly 
against the accused, that his friends were coughed and scraped 
down. Pitt declared himself for Sheridan’s motion; and 
the question was carried by a hundred and seventy-five votes 
against sixty-eight. 

The Opposition, flushed with victory, and strongly sup- 
ported by the public sympathy, proceeded to bring forward 
a succession of charges relating chiefly to pecuniary trans- 
actions. The friends of Hastings were discouraged, and, 
haying now no hope of being able to avert an impeachment, 
were not very strenuous in their exertions. At length the 
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House, having agreed to twenty articles of charge, directed 
Burke to go before the Lords, and to impeach the late Go- 
vernor-General of High Crimes and Misdemeanours. Hast- 
ings was at the same time arrested by the serjeant-at-arms, 
and carried to the bar of the Peers. 

The session was now within ten days of its close. It was, 
therefore, impossible that any progress could be made in the 
trial till the next year. Hastings was admitted to bail; 
and further proceedings were postponed till the Houses should 
reassemble. 

When Parliament met in the following winter, the Com- 
mons proceeded to elect a committee for managing the im- 
peachment. Burke stood at the head, and with him were 
associated most of the leading members of the Opposition. 
But when the name of Francis was read, a fierce contention 
arose. It was said that Francis and Hastings were noto- 
riously on bad terms; that they had been at feud during 
many years; that on one occasion their mutual aversion had 
impelled them to seek each other’s lives; and that it would 
be improper and indelicate to select a private enemy to be a 
public accuser. It was urged on the other side with great 
force, particularly by Mr. Windham, that impartiality, though 
the first duty of a judge, had never been reckoned among 
the qualities of an advocate; that in the ordinary adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in England, the aggrieved party, - 
the very last person who ought to be admitted into the jury- 
box, is the prosecutor; that what was wanted in a manager 
was, not that he should be free from bias, but that he should 
be energetic, able, well-informed, and active. The ability 
and information of Francis were admitted; and the very 
animosity with which he-was reproached, whether a virtue 
or a vice, was at least a pledge for his energy and activity. 
It seems difficult to refute these arguments. But the in- 
veterate hatred borne by Francis to Hastings had excited 
general disgust. The House decided that Francis should 
not be a manager. Pitt voted with the majority, Dundas 
with the minority. 

In the mean time, the preparations for the trial had pro- 
ceeded rapidly; and on the 13th of February, 1788, the 
sittings of the Court commenced. ‘There have been spec: 
tacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with jewellery 
end cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up children, than 
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that which was then exhibited at Westminster ; but, perhaps, 
there never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a 
highly cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. All 
the various kinds of interest which belong to the near and 
to the distant, to the present and to the past, were collected 
on one spot and in one hour. All the talents and all the 
accomplishments which are developed by liberty and civili- 
zation were now displayed, with every advantage that could 
be derived both from co-operation and from contrast. Every 
step in the proceedings carried the mind either backward, 
through many troubled centuries, to the days when the 
foundations of the constitution were laid ; or far away, over 
boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations living under 
strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing strange 
characters from right to left. ‘The High Court of Parlia- 
ment was to sit, according to forms handed down from the 
days of the Plantagenets, on an Englishman accused of 
exercising tyranny over the lord of the holy city of Benares, 
and the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great 
hall of William Rufus; the hall which had resounded with 
acclamations at the inauguration of thirty kings; the hall 
which had- witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the 
just absolution of Somers; the hall where the eloquence of 
Strafford had for a moment awed and melted a victorious 
party inflamed. with just resentment; the hall where Charles 
had confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither mili- 
tary nor civil pomp was wanting. ‘The avenues were lined 
with grenadiers. ‘The streets were kept clear by cavalry. 
The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by 
the heralds under Garter King-at-Arms. The judges, in 
their vestments of state, attended to give advice on points 
of law. Near a hundred and seventy Lords, three-fourths 
of the Upper House, as the Upper House then was, walked 
in solemn order from their usual place of assembling to the 
tribunal. The junior baron present led the way — Lord 
Heathfield, recently ennobled for his memorable defence of 
Gibraltar against the fleets and arm’es of France and Spain. 
The long procession was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshal of the realm, by the great dignitaries, and by 
the brothers and sons of the king. Last of all came the 
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Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble 
bearing. ‘The gray old walls were hung with scarlet. The 
long galleries were crowded by such an audience as has 
rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. There 
were gathered together, from all parts of a great, free, en- 
lightened, and prosperous realm, grace and female loveliness, 
wit and learning, the representatives of every science and 
of every art. There were seated around the queen the fair- 
haired young daughters of the house of Brunswick. There 
the ambassadors of great kings and commonwealths gazed 
with admiration on a spectacle which no other country in 
the world could present. ‘There Siddons, in the prime of 
her majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene sur 
passing all the imitations of the stage. There the historian 
of the Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero 
pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres; and when, before 
2 senate which had still some show of freedom, Tacitus 
thundered against the oppressor of Africa. ‘There were seen, 
side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest scholar 
of the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds from that 
easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of 
so many writers and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so 
many noble matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his 
labours in that dark and profound mine from which he had 
extracted a vast treasure of erudition—a treasure too often 
buried in the earth, too often paraded with injudicious and 
inclegant ostentation ; but still precious, massive, and splen- 
did. There appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom 
the heir of the throne had in secret plighted his faith. There, 
too, was she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the 
Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, lighted up by love 
and music, art has rescued from the common decay. There 
were the members of that brilliant society which quoted, 
criticised, and exchanged repartees, under the rich peacock 
hangings of Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies, whose 
lips, more persuasive than those of Hox himself, had carried 
the Westminster election against palace and treasury, shone 
round Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to 
the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not 
unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an extensive 
and populous country, had made laws and treaties, had sent 
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forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And in 
his high place he had so borne himself, that all had feared 
him, that most had loved him, and that hatred -itself could 
deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like 
a great man, and not like a bad man. A person small and 
emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, while 
it indicated deference to the court, indicated also habitual 
self-possession and self-respect; a high and intellectual fore- 
head ; a brow pensive, but not gloomy ; a mouth of inflexible 
decision ; a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was 
“written, as legibly as under the great picture in the Council- 
chamber at Calcutta, Afens equa in arduis ;—such was the 
aspect with which the great proconsul presented himself to 
his judges. ir 3h 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were 
afterwards raised by their talents and learning to the highest 
posts in their profession,—the bold and strong-minded Law, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the King’s Bench ; the more 
humane and eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas; and Plomer, who, nearly twenty years 
later, successfully conducted in the same high court the 
defence of Lord Melville, and subsequently became Vice- 
chancellor and master of the Rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much 
notice as the accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red 
drapery, a space had been fitted up with green benches and 
tables for the Commons. The managers, with Burke at 
their head, appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip 
_ did not fail to remark that even Fox, generally so regardless 
of his appearance, nad paid to the illustrious tribunal the 
compliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused 
to be one of the conductors of the impeachment; and his 
commanding, copious, and sonorous eloquence was wanting 
to that great muster of various talents. “Age and blindness 
had unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public prose- 
ceutor; and his friends were left without the help of his ex- 
cellent sense, his tact, and his urbanity. But, in spite of 
the absence of these two distinguished members of the Lower 
House, the box in which the managers stood contained an 
array of speakers such as perhaps had not appeared together 
since the great age of Athenian eloquence. here stood 
Fox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and the Eng: 
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lish Hyperides. There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or 

negligent of the art of adapting his reasonings and his style 
to the capacity and taste of his hearers; but in aptitude of 

comprehension and richness of imagination superior to every 
orator, ancient or modern. ‘There, with eyes reverentially 
fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of the age— 
his form developed by every manly exercise—his face beam- 
ing with intelligence and spirit—the ingenious, the chival- 
rous, the high-souled Windham. Nor, though surrounded 
by such men, did the youngest manager pass unnoticed. At 
an age when most of those who distinguish themselves in 
life are still contending for prizes and fellowships at col- 
lege, he had won for himself a conspicuous place in parlia- 
ment. No advantage of fortune or connexion was wanting 
that could set off to the height his splendid talents and his 
unblemished honour. At twenty-three he had been thought 
worthy to be ranked with the veteran statesmen who ap- 
peared as the delegates of the British Commons, at the bar 

of the British nobility. All who stood at that bar, save him 
alone, are gone—culprit, advocates, accusers. ‘To the gene- 
ration which is now in the vigour of life, he is the sole repre- 
sentative of a great age which has passed away. But those 
who, within the last ten years, have listened with delight, 

till the morning sun shone on the tapestries of the House. 
of Lords, to the lofty and animated eloquence of Charles 
Karl Grey, are able to form some estimate of the powers of 

a race of men among whom he was not the foremost. 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were first read. 
This ceremony occupied two whole days, and was rendered 
less tedious than it would otherwise have been, by the silver 
voice and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of the court, 
a near relation of the amiable poet. On the third day Burke 
rose. Four sittings of the court were occupied by his opening 
speech, which was intended to be a general introduction to 
all the charges. With an exuberance of thought and a 
splendour of diction which more than satisfied the highly- 
raised expectation of the audience, he described the character 
and institutions of the natives of India; recounted the cir- 
cumstances in which the Asiatic empire of Britain had origi- 
nated; and set forth the constitution of the Company and 
of the English Presidencies. Having thus attempted to 
communicate to his hearers an idea of Hastern society, ag 
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vivid as that which existed in his own mind, he proceeded 
to arraign the administration of Hastings, as systematically 
conducted in defiance of morality and public law. The 
energy and pathos of the great orator extorted expressions 
of unwonted admiration even from the stern and hostile 
Chancellor; and, for a moment, seemed to pierce even the 
resolute heart of the defendant. The ladies in the galleries, 
- unaccustomed to such displays of eloquence, excited by the 
solemnity of the occasion, and perhaps not unwilling to dis 
play their taste and sensibility, were in a state of uncon- 
trollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled out; smelling- 
bottles were handed round; hysterical sobs and screams 
were heard; and Mrs. Sheridan was carried out in a fit. 
At length the orator concluded. Raising his voice till the 
old arches of Irish oak resounded—‘“ Therefore,” said he, | 
‘hath it with all confidence been ordered by. the Commons 
of Great Britain, that [ impeach Warren Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. I impeach him in the name of 
the Commons House of Parliament, whose trust he has 
_ betrayed. I impeach him in the name of the English nation, 
whose ancient honour he has sullied. I impeach him in the 
name of the people of India, whose rights he has trodden 
under foot, and whose country he has turned into a desert. 
Lastly, in the name of human nature itself, in the name of 
both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name of every 
rank, [ impeach the common enemy and oppressor of all !”’ 
When the deep murmur of various emotions had subsi- 
ded, Mr. Fox rose to address the Lords respecting the course 
of proceeding to be followed. The wish of the accuser was, 
that the court would bring to a close the investigation of the 
first charge before the second was opened. ‘The wish of 
Hastings and his counsel was, that the managers should 
open al! the charges, and produce all the evidence for the 
prosecution, before the defence began. The Lords retired 
to their own house, to consider the question. The Chan- 
cellor took the side of Hastings. Lord Loughborough, who 
was now in opposition, supported the demand of the mana- 
ers. The-division showed which way the inclination of the 
tribunal leaned. A majority of near three to one decided in 
favour of the course for which. Hastings sontended. 
When the court sat again, Mr. Fox, assisted by Mr. Grey, 
opened the charge respecting Cheyte Sing, and several days 
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were spent in reading papers and hearing witnesses. The 
next article was that relating to the Princesses of Oude. 
The conduct of this part of the case was intrusted to Sheri- 
dan. The curiosity of the public to hear him was unbound- 
ed. His sparkling and highly-finished declamation lasted 
two days; but the Hall was crowded to suffocation during 
the whole time. It was said that fifty guineas had been paid 
for a single ticket. Sheridan, when he concluded, contrived, 
with a knowledge of stage-effect which his father might 
have envied, to sink back, as if exhausted, into the arms of 
Burke, who ‘hugged him with the ener oy of generous admi- 
ration | 

June was now far advanced. The session could not last 
much longer, and the progress which had been made in the 
impeachment was not very satisfactory. There were twenty 
charges. On two only of these had even the case for the 
prosecution been heard; and it was now a year since Has- 
tings had been admitted to bail. 

The interest taken by the public in the trial was great 

when the court began to sit, and rose to the height when 
Sheridan spoke on the charge ‘velating to the Begums. From 
that time the excitement went down fast. The spectacle 
had lost the attraction of novelty. The great displays of 
rhetoric were over. What was behind was not of a nature, 
to entice men of letters from their books in the morning, or 
to tempt ladies who had left the masquerade at two, to 
be out of bed before eight. There remained examina- 
tions and cross-examinations. There remained statements 
of accounts. There remained the reading of papers, filled 
with words unintelligible to English ears—with lacs and 
crores, zemindars and aumils, sunnuds and perwannahs, 
jaghires and nuzzurs. There remained bickerings, not al- 
ways carried on with the best taste or with the best temper, 
between the managers of the impeachment and the counsel] 
for the defence, particularly between Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Law. ‘There remained the endless marches and counter 
marches of the Peers between their house and the hall; for 
as often as a point of law was to be discussed their lordships 
retired to discuss it apart; and the consequence was, as the 
late Lord Stanhope wittily said, that the judges walked and 
the trial stood still. 

It is to be added, that in the spring of 1788, when the 
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trial commenced, no important question, either of domestic 
or foreign policy, excited the public mind. The proceeding 
in Westminster Hall, therefore, naturally excited most of the 
_ attention of Parliament and of the public. It was the one 
great event of that season. But in the following year, the 
king’s illness, the debates on the regency, the expectation of 
a change of ministry, completely diverted public attention 
from Indian affairs; and within a fortnight after George the 
Third had returned thanks in St. Paul’s for his recovery, the 
States-General of France met at Versailles. In the midst 
of the agitation produced by those events, the impeachment 
was for a time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the hall went on languidly. In the session 
of 1788, when the proceedings had the interest of novelty, 
and when the Peers had little other business before them, 
only thirty-five days were given to the impeachment. In 
1789, the Regency Bill occupied the Upper House till the 
session was far advanced. When the king recovered, the 
circuits were beginning. The judges left town ; the Lords 
waited for the return of the oracles of jurisprudence; and 
the consequence was, that during the whole year only seven- 
teen days were given to the case of Hastings. It was clear 
that the matter would be protracted to a length unprece- 
dented in the annals of criminal law. 

In truth, it is impossible to deny that impeachment, though 
it is a fine ceremony, and though it may have been useful in. 
the seventeenth century, is’ not a proceeding from which 
much good can now be expected. Whatever confidence may 
be placed in the decisions of the Peers on an appeal arising 
out of ordinary litigation, it is certain that no man has the 
least confidence in their impartiality, when a great public 
functionary, charged with a great state crime, is brought to 
their bar. They are all politicians, There is hardly one among 
them, whose vote on an impeachment may not be confidently 
predicted befdre a witness has been examined; and even 
were it possible to rely on their justice, they would still be 
quite unfit to try such a cause as that of Hastings. They 
sit only during half the year. They have vo transact much 
legislative and much judicial business. The law-lords, whose 
advice is required to guide the unlearned majority, are em- 
ployed daily in administering justice elsewhere. It is im- 
possible, therefore, that during a busy session, the Upper 
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House should give more than a few days to an impeachment. 
To expect that their lordships would give up partridge-shoot- 
ing, in order to bring the greatest delinquent to speedy jus- 
tice, or to relieve accused innocence by a speedy acquittal, 
would be unreasonable indeed. A well constituted tribunal, 
sitting regularly six days in the week, and nine hours in the 
day, would have finished the trial of Hastings in less than 
three months. ‘The Lords had not finished their work in 
seven years. 
The result ceased to be a matter of doubt, from the time 
when the Lords resolved that they would be guided by the 
rales of evidence which are received in inferior courts of the 
realm. Those rules, it is well known, exclude much in- 
formation which would be quite sufficient to determine the 
conduct of any reasonable man, in the most important trans- 
actions of private life. Those rules, at every assizes, save 
scores of culprits, whom judges, jury, and spectators, firmly 
believed to be guilty. But when those rules were rigidly 
applied to offences committed many years before, at the dis- 
tance of many thousand miles, conviction was, of course, 
out of the question. We do not blame the accused and his 
counsel for availing themselves of every legal advantage in 
order to obtain an acquittal. But itis clear that an acquittal 
so obtained cannot be pleaded in bar of the judgment of 
history« ts 
Several attempts were made by the friends of Hastings ta 
put a step to the trial. In 1789 they proposed a vote of 
censure cpon Burke, for some violent language which he had 
used respecting the death of Nuncomar, and the connexion 
between Hastings and Impey. Burke was then unpopular in 
the last degree both with the House and with the country. 
The asperity and indecency of some expressions which he 
had used during the dekates on the Regency had annoyed 
aven his warmest friends. The vote of censure was carried, 
and those who had moved it hoped that the managers would 
resign in disgust. Burke was deeply hurt. But his zeal 
for what he considered as the cause of justice and merey 
triumphed over his personal feelings. He received the cen- 
sure of the House with dignity and meekness, and declared 
that no personal mortification or humiliation should induce: 
him to flinch from the sacred duty which he had undertaken. 
In the following year, the Parliament was dissolved ; and | 
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the friends: of Hastings entertained a hope that the new 
House of Commons might not be disposed to go on with the 
smpeachment. They began by maintaining that the whole 
proceeding was terminated by the dissolution. Defeated on 
this point, they made a direct motion that the impeachment 
should be dropped; but they were defeated by the combined 
forces of the government and the opposition. It was, how- 
ever, resolved that, for the sake of expedition, many of the 
articles should be withdrawn. In truth, had not some such 
measure been adopted, the trial would have lasted till the 
defendant was in his grave. 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision was pro- 
nounced, nearly eight years after Hastings had been brought 
by the sergeant-at-arms of the Commons to the bar of the 
Lords. On the last day of this great procedure, the public 
curiosity, long suspended, seemed to be revived. Anxiety 
about the judgment there could be none; for it had been 
fully ascertained that there was a great majority for the de- 
fendant. But many wished to see the pageant, and the hall 
was as much crowded as on the first day. But those who, 
having been present on the first day, now bore a part in the 
proceedings of the last, were few, and most of those few 
were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had taken 
place before one generation, and the judgment was pro- 
nounced by another. The spectator could not look at the 
woolsack, or at the red benches of the peers, or at the green 
benches of the Commons, without seeing something that 
reminded him of the instability of all human things ;—of 
the instability of power, and fame, and life, of the more 
lamentable instability of friendship. The great seal was 
borne before Lord Loughborough, who, when the trial com- 
menced, was a fierce opponent of Mr. Pitt’s government, 
and who was now a member of that government; while 
Thurlow, who presided in the court when it first sat, es- 
tranged from all his old allies, sat scowling among the junior 
barons. Of a hundred and sixty nobles who walked in the 
procession on the first day, sixty had been laid in their 
family vaults. Still more affecting must have been the sight 
of the manager’s box. What had become of that fair fel- 
lowship, so closely bound together by public and private 
ties, so resplendent with every talent and accomplishment ? 
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It had been scattered by calamities more bitter than the 
bitterness of death. The great chiefs were still living, 
and still in the fell vigour of their genius. But their friend- 
ship was atanend. It had been violently and publicly dis- 
solved with tears and stormy reproaches. If those men, 
once so dear to each other, were now compelled to meet for 
the purpose of managing the impeachment, they met as 
strangers whom public business had brought together, and 
behaved to each other with cold and distant civility. Burke 
had in his vortex whirled away Windham. Fox had been 
followed by Sheridan and Grey. 

Only twenty-nine peers voted. Of these only six found 
Hastings guilty, on the charges relating to Cheyte Sing 
and to the Begums. On other charges the majority in his 
favour was still greater. On some he was unanimously ab- 
solved. He was then called to the bar, informed from the 
woolsack that the Lords had acquitted him, and solemnly 
discharged. He bowed respectfully, and retired. 

We have said that the decision had been fully expected. 
Tt was also generally approved. At the commencement of 
the trial there had been a strong and indeed unreasonable 
feeling against Hastings. At the close of the trial, there 
was a feeling equally strong and equally unreasonable in his 
favour. One cause of the change was, no doubt, what is 
commonly called the ficklencss of the multitude, but what 
seems to us to be merely the general law of human nature. 
Both in individuals and in masses violent excitement is al- 
ways followed by remission, and often by reaction. We are 
all inclined to depreciate whatever we have overpraised ; 
and, on the other hand, to show undue indulgence where we 
have shown undue rigour. It was thus in the case of Hast- 
ings. The length of his trial, moreover, made him an object 
of compassion. It was thought, and not without reason, 
that, even if he was guilty, he was still an ill-used man, and 
that an impeachment of eight years was more than a suffi- 
cient punishment. It was also felt that, though in the ordi- 
nary course of criminal law, a defendant is not allowed to 
set off his good actions against his erimes, a great political 
cause should be tried on different principles; and that a 
man who had governed a great country during thirteen years 
might have done some very reprehensible things, and yet 
might be on the whole deserving of rewards and honours 
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rather than of fine and imprisonment. The Press, an in- 
strument neglected by the prosecutors, was used by Hast- 
ings and his friends with great effect. Every ship, too, that 
arrived from Madras or Bengal brought a ecuddy full of his 
admirers. Hvery gentleman from India spoke of the late 
Governor-General as having deserved better, and having 
been treated worse, than any man living. he effect of this 
testimony, unanimously given by all persons who knew the 
Hast, was naturally very great. Retired members of the 
Indian services, civil and military, were settled in all cor- 
ners of the kingdom. Hach of them was, of course, in his 
own little circle regarded as an oracle on an Indian question; 
and they were, with scarcely one exception, the zealous ad- 
vocates of Hastings. It is to be added, that the numerous 
addresses to the late Governor-General, which his friends in 
Bengal obtained from the natives and transmitted to Eng- 
land, made a considerable impression. To these addresses 
we attach little or no importance. That Hastings was be- 
loved by the people whom he governed is true; but the 
eulogies of pundits, zemindars, Mohammedan doctors, do 
not prove it to be true. For an English collector or judge 
would have found it easy to induce any native who could 
write, to sign a panegyric on the most odious ruler that ever 
was in India. Jt was said that at Benares, the very place 
at which the acts set forth in the first article of impeach- 
ment had been committed, the natives had erected a tem- 
ple to Hastings; and this story excited a strong sensa- 
tion in England. Burke’s observations on the apotheosis 
were admirable. He saw no reason for astonishment, he 
said, in the incident which had been represented as so strik- 
ing. He knew something of the mythology of the Brah- 
mins. He knew that, as they worshipped some gods from 
love, so they worshipped others from fear. He knew that 
they erected shrines, not only to the benignant deities of 
light and plenty, but also to the fiends who preside over 
smallpox and murder. Nor did he at all dispute the claim 
of Mr. Hastings to be admitted into such a Pantheon. 
This reply has always struck us as one of the finest that 
ever was made in Parliament. It is a grave and forcible 
argument, decorated by the most brilliant wit and fancy.. 
Hastings was, however, safe. But, in everything except 
character, he would have been far better off, if, when first im- 
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peached, he had at once pleaded guilty, and paid a fine of 
fifty thousand pounds. He was aruined man. The legal 
expeuses of his defence had been enormous. The expenses 
which did not appear in his attorney’s bill were perhaps 
larger still. Great sums had been paid to Major Scott. 
Great sums had been laid out in bribing newspapers, re- 
_warding pampbleteers, and circulating tracts. Burke, so 
early as 1790, declared in the House of Commons that 
peg thousand pounds had been employed in corrupting 
the press. It is certain that no controversial weapon, from 
the gravest reasoning to the ‘coarsest ribaldry, was left un- 
employed. Logan, in prose, defended the accused governor 
with great ability. For the lovers of verse, the speeches 
of the managers were burlesqued in Simkin’s letters. It is, 
we are afraid, indisputable that Hastings stooped so low as 
to court the aid of that malignant and filthy baboon, John 
Williams, who called himself Anthony Pasquin. It was 
necessary to subsidize such ‘allies largely. The private 
hoards of Mrs. Hastings had disappeared. It is said that 
the banker to whom they had been intrusted had failed. 
Still, if Hastings had practised strict economy, he would, 
after all his loases, have had a moderate. competence ; but 
in the management of his private affairs he was imprudent. 


The dearest wish of his heart had always been to regain’ 


Daylesford. At length, in the very year in which his trial 
commenced, the wish was accomplished; and the domain, 
alienated more than seventy years before, returned to the 
descendant of its old lords. But the manor-house was a 
ruin; and the grounds round it had, during many years, 
been utterly neglected. Hastings proceeded to build, to 
plant, to form a sheet of water, to excavate a grotto ; and, 
before he was dismissed from the bar of the House of Lords, 
he had expended more than 40,000/. in adorning his seat. 
The general feeling both of the Directors and of the pro- 
prietors of the East India Company was, that he had great 
claims on them, that his services to them had been eminent, 
and that his misfortunes had been the effect of his zeal for 
their interests. His friendsin Leadenhall street, proposed to 
reimburse him for the costs of his trial, and to settle on him 
an annuity of five thousand pounds a year. But the con- 
sent of the Board of Control was required; and at the head 
of the Board of Control was Mr Dundas, who had himself 
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becn a party to the impeachment, who had, on that account, 
been reviled with great bitterness b 7 the partisans of Hast- 
ings, and who, therefore, was not in a very complying mood, 
He refused to consent to what the Directors suggested. The 
Directors remonstrated. A long controversy followed. 
Hastings, in the mean time, was reduced to such distress 
that he could hardly pay his weekly bills. At length a 
compromise was made, An annuity of four thousand a 
year was settled on Hastings; and, in order to enable him 
to meet pressing demands, he was to receive ten years’ an- 
nuity in advance. The Company was also permitted to lend 
him fifty thousand pounds, to be repaid by instalments, 
without interest. This relief, though given in the most 
absurd manner, was sufficient to enable the retired governor 
to live in comfort, and even in luxury, if he had been a 
skilful manager. But he was-careless and profuse, and was 
more than once under the necessity of applying to the Com- 
pany for assistance, which was liberally given. 

He had security and affluence, but not the power and dig- 
nity, which, when he landed from India, he had reason to 
expect. He had then looked forward to a coronet, a red 
riband, a seat at the Council-board, an office at Whitehall. 
He was then only fifty-two, and might hope for many years 
of bodily and meutal vigour. The case was widely different 
when he left the bar of the Lords. He was now too old a 
man to turn his mind to a new class of studies and duties. 
He had no chance of receiving any mark of royal favour 
while Mr. Pits remained in power; and, when Mr. Pitt re- 
tired, Hasting was approaching his seventieth year. 

Once, and only once, after his acquittal, he interfered in 
politics, and that interference was not much to his honour. 
In 1804, he exerted himself strenuously to prevent Mr. 
Addington, against whom Fox and Pitt had combined, from 
resigning the Treasury. It is difficult to believe that a man 
so uble and energetic as Hastings, can have thought that, 
when Bonaparte was at Boulogne with a great army, the 
defence of our island could safely be intrusted to a ministry 
which did not contain a single person whom flattery could 
describe as a great statesman. It is also certain that, on the 
important question which had raised Mr. Addington to 
power, and on which he differed from both Fox and Pitt, 
Hastings, as might have been expected, agreed with Fox 
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and Pitt, and was decidedly opposed to Addington. Relk 
gious intolerance has never been the vice of the India ser- 
vice, and certainly, was not the vice of Hastings. But Mr. 
_ Addington had treated him with marked favour. Fox had 
been a principal manager of the impeachment. To Pitt it 
was owing that there had been an impeachment; and-Hast- 
ings, we fear, was on this occasion guided by personal con- 
giderations, rather than by a regard to the public interest. — 

The last twenty-four years of his life were chiefly passed 
at Daylesford. He amused himself with embellishing his 
grounds, riding fine Arab horses, fattening prize-cattle, and 
trying to rear Indian animals and vegetables in England. 
He sent for seeds of a very fine custard-apple, from the gar- 
den of what had once been his own villa, among the green 
hedgerows of Allipore. He tried also to naturaiize in Wor- 
cestershire the delicious leechee, almost the only fruit of 
Bengal, which deserves to be regretted even amidst the 
plenty of Covent-Garden. The Mogul emperors, in the time 
of their greatness, had in vain attempted to introduce into 
Hindostan the goat of the table-land of Thibet, whose down 
supplies the looms of Cashmere with the materials of the 
finest shawls. Hastings tried, with no better fortune, to 
rear a breed at Daylesford; nor does he seem to have suc- 
ceeded better with the cattle of Bootan, whose tails are in 
high esteem as the best fans for brushing away the musqui- 
toes. 

Literature divided his attention with his conservatories 
and his menagerie. He had always loved books, and they 
were now necessary to him. Though not a poet, in any 
high sense of the word, he wrote neat and polished lines 
with great facility, and was fond of exercising this talent. 
Indeed, if we must speak out, he seems to have been more 
of a Trissotin than was to be expected from the powers of 
his mind, and from the great part which he had played in 
life. We are assured in these Memoirs, that the first thing 
which he did in the morning was to compose a copy of 
verses. When the family and guests assembled, the poem 
made its appearance as regularly as the eggs and rolls; and 
Mr. Gleig requires us to believe that, if from any accident 
Hastings came to the breakfast-table without one of his 
charming performances in his hand, the omission was felt by 
nl as a grievous disappointment. Tastes differ widely. For 
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eurselves we must say that, however good the breakfasts at 
Daylesford may have been—and we are assured that the tea 
was of the most aromatic flavour, and that neither tongne 
nor venison-pasty was wanting—we should have thought the 
reckoning high, if we had been forced to earn our repast by 
listening every day to a new madrigal or sonnet composed 
by our host. We are glad, however, that Mr. Gleig has 
preserved this little feature of character, though we think 
it by no means a beauty. It is good to be often reminded 
of the inconsistency of human nature; and to learn to look 
without wonder or disgust on the weaknesses which are 
found im the strongest minds. Dionysius in old times, 
Frederic in the last century, with capacity and vigour equal 
to the conduct of the greatest affairs, united all the little 
vanities and affectations of provincial blue-stockings. These 
great examples may console the admirers of Hastings for 
the affliction of seeing him reduced to the level of the Hay- 
leys and the Sewards. 
~ _ When Hastings had passed many years in retirement, and 
had long outlived the common age of men, he again became 
for a short time an object of general attention. In 1813 
the charter of the Hast India Company was renewed; and 
much discussion about Indian affairs took place in Parlia- 
cnent. It was determined to examine witnesses at the bar 
of the Commons, and Hastings was ordered to attend. He 
had appeared at that bar before. It was when he read his 
answer to the charges which Burke had laid on the table. 
Since that time twenty-seven years had elapsed; publie 
feeling had undergone a complete change; the nation had 
now forgotten his faults, and remembered only his services. 
The reappearance, too, of a man who had been among the 
most distinguished of a generation that -had passed away, 
who now beionged to history, and who seemed to have risen 
from the dead, could not but produce a solemn and pathetia 
effect. The Commons received him with acclamations, 
ordered a chair to be set for him, and when he retired, rose 
and uncovered. There were, indeed, a few who did not 
sympathize with the general feeling. One or two of the 
managers of the impeachment were present. They sat in 
the same seats which they had occupied when they had been 
thanked for the services which they had rendered in West: 
minster Hall; for, by the courtesy of the House, a member 
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who has been thanked in his place, 1s considered as having 
a right always to occupy that place. These gentlemen were 
not disposed to admit that they had employed several of the 
best years of their lives in persecuting an innocent man. 
They accordingly kept their seats and pulled their hats 
over their brows; but the exceptions only made the prevail- 
ing enthusiasm more remarkable. The Lords received the 
old man with similar tokens of respect. The University of 
Oxford conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws; 
and, in the Sheldonian theatre, the under-graduates wel- 
somed him with tumultuous cheering. 

These marks of public esteem were soon followed by 
marks of the favour of the crown. Hastings was sworn of 
ihe Privy Council, and was admitted to a long private audi- 
ence of the Prince Regent, who treated him very graciously. 
When the Emperor of Russiaand the King of Prussia visit 
ed England, Hastings appeared in their train both at Oxford 
and in the Guildhall of London; and, though surrounded 
by a crowd of princes and great warriors, was everywhere 
received by the public with marks of respect and admiration. 
He was presented by the Prince Regent both to Alexander 
and to Frederic William; and his Royal Highness went so 
far as to declare in public, that honours far higher than a | 
seat in the Privy Council were due, and should soon be 
paid, to the man who had saved the British dominions in 
Asia. Hastings now confidently expected a peerage; but, 
from some unexplained eause, he was again disappointed. 

He lived about four years longer in the enjoyment of good 
spirits, of faculties not impaired to any painful or degrading 
extent, and of health such as is rarely enjoyed by those who 
attain suchanage. At length, on the 22d of August, 1819, 
m the eighty-sixth year of his age, he met death with the 
same tranquil and decornus fortitude which he had opposed 
to all the trials of his various and eventful life. 

With all his faults—and they were neither few nor small 
——only one cemetery. was worthy to contain his remains. 
Tn that temple of silence and reconciliation, where the enmi- 
ties of twenty generations lie buried, in the Great Abbey 
which has for ages afforded a quiet resting-place to those 
whose minds and bodies have been shattered by the conten- 
tions of the Great Hall, the dust of the illustrious accused 
should have been mingled with the dust of the illustrious 
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accusers This was not to be. Yet the place of interment 
was not ill chosen. Behind the chancel of the parish-church 
of Daylesford, in earth which already held the bones of many 
chiefs of the house of Hastings, was laid the coffin of the 
greatest man who has ever borne that ancient and widely 
extended name. On that very spot probably, fourscore 
years before, the little Warren, meanly clad and scantily 
fed, had played with the children of ploughmen. Even 
then his young mind had revolyed plans which might be 
called romantic. Yet, however romantic, it is not likely 
that they had been go strange as the truth. Not only had 
the poor orphan retrieved the fallen fortunes of his line. 
Not only had he repurchased the old lands, and rebuilt the 
old dwelling. He had preserved and extended an empire. 
He had founded a polity. He had administered government 
and war with more than the capacity of Richelieu; and had 
patronized learning with the judicious liberality of Cosmo. 
He had been attacked by the most formidable combination 
of enemies that ever sought the destruction of a single vic- 
tim; and over that combination, after a struggle of ten 
years, he had triumphed. He had at length gone down to 
his grave in the fulness of age—in peace, after so many 
troubles; in honour, after so much obloquy. 

Those who look on his character without favour or male. 
volence, will pronounce that, in the two great elements of 
all social virtwe—in respect for the rights of others, and in 
sympathy for the sufferings of others—he was deficient. 
His principles were somewhat lax. His heart was some- 
what hard. But while we cannot with truth describe him 
either as a righteous or as a merciful ruler, we cannot regard 
without admiration the amplitude and fertility of his intel- 
lect—his rare talents for command, for administration, and 
for controversy—his dauntless courage—his honourable 
poverty—his fervent zeal for the interests of the state—his 
noble equanimity, tried by both extremes of fortune, and 
never disturbed by cither. 


FREDERIC THE GREAT 
[Edinburgh Review. ] 


Tuts work, which has the high honour of being intro- 
luced to the world by the author of “ Lochiel” and “ Hohen- 
linden,” is not wholly unworthy of so distinguished a chaperon. 
It professes, indeed, to be no more than a compilation; but 
it is an exceedingly amusing compilation, and we shall be 
glad to have more of it. The narrative comes down at pre- 
sent only to the commencement of the Seven Years’ War, 
and therefore does not comprise the most interesting portion 
of Frederic’s reign. 

It may not be unacceptable to our readers that we should 
take this opportunity of presenting them with a slight sketch 
of the life of the greatest king that has, in modern times, 
succeeded by right of birth toa throne. It may, we fear, 
be impossible to compress so long and eventful a story within 
the limits which we must prescribe to ourselves. Should 
we be compelled to break off, we shall, when the continua: 
tion of this work appears, return to the subject. 

The Prussian monarchy, the youngest of the great Huro- 
pean states, but in population and in revenue the fifth 
amongst them, and in art, science, and civilization entitled 
to the third, if not the second place, sprang from an humble 
origin. About the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
marquisate of Brandenburg was bestowed by the Emperor 
Sigismund on the noble family of Hohenzollern. In the 
sixteenth century that family embraced the Lutheran doc- 
trines. arly in the seventecnth century it obtained from 
the King of Poland the investiture of the duchy of Prussia. 
Even after this accession of territory, the chiefs of the house 
of Hohenzollern hardly ranked with the electors of Saxony 
and Bayaria. ‘The soil of Brandenburg was for the most 
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part sterile. Even round Berlin, the capital of the province, 
and round Potsdam, the favourite residence of the Mar- 
graves, the country was a desert. In some tracts. the deep 
sand could with difficulty be forced by assiduous tillage to 
yield thin crops of rye and oats. In other places, the 
ancient forests, from which the conquerors of the Roman 
empire had descended on the Danube, remained untouched 
by the hand of man. Where the soil was rich it was gene- 
rally marshy, and its insalubrity repelled the cultivators 
whom its fertility attracted. Frederic William, called the 
Great Elector, was the prince to whose policy his successors 
have agreed to ascribe their greatness. He acquired by the 
peace of Westphalia several valuable possessions, and among 
them the rich city and district of Magdeburg; and he left 
to his son Frederic a principality as considerable as any 
which was not called a kingdom. 

Frederic aspired to the style of royalty. Ostentatious 
and profuse, negligent of his true interests and of his high 
duties, insatiably eager for frivolous distinctions, he added 
nothing to the real weight of the state which he governed ; 
perhaps he transmitted his inheritance to his children 
impaired rather than augmented in value, but he succeeded 
in gaining the great.object of his life, the title of king. In 
the year 1700 he assumed this new dignity. He had on 
that occasion to undergo all the mortifications which fall to 
the lot of ambitious upstarts. Compared with the other 
crowned heads of Kurope, he made a figure resembling that 
which a Nabob or a Commissary, who had bought a title, 
would make in the company of Peers whose ancestors had 
been attainted for treason against the Plantagenets. 

The envy of. the class which he quitted, and the civil 
scorn of the class into which he intruded himself, were 
marked in very significant ways. The elector of Saxony at 
first refused to acknowledge the new majesty. Louis the 
Fourteenth looked down on his brother king with an air not 
unlike that with which the count in Moliére’s play regards 
Monsieur Jourdain, just fresh from the mummery of being 
madeagentleman. Austria exacted large sacrifices in return 
for her recognition, and at last gave it ungraciously. 

Frederic was succeeded by his son, Frederic William, a 
prince who must be allowed to have possessed some talents 
for administration, but whose character was disfigured by 
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the most odious vices, and whose eccentricities were such aa 
had never been seen out of a madhouse. He was exact and 
diligent in the transaction of business, and he was the first 
who formed the design of obtaining for Prussia a place 
among the European powers, altogether out of proportion te 
her extent and population, by means of a strong military 
organization. Strict economy enabled him to keep up a 
peace establishment of sixty thousand troops. These troops 
were disciplined in such a manner, that placed beside them, 
the household regiments of Versailles and St. James’s would 
have appeared an awkward squad. The master of such a 
force could not but be regarded by all his neighbours as a 
formidable enemy, and a valuable ally. — 

But the mind of Frederic William was so ill-regulated, 
that all his inclinations became passions, and all his passions 
partook of the character of moral and intellectual disease. 
His parsimony degenerated into sordid avarice. ~ His taste 
for military pomp and order became a mania, like that of a 
Dutch burgomaster for tulips; or that of a member of the 
Roxburgh club for Caxtons. While the envoys of the 
court of Berlin were in a state of such squalid poverty as 
moved the laughter of foreign capitals; while the food 
placed before the princes and the princesses of the blood- 
royal of Prussia was too scanty to appease hunger, and so 
bad that even hunger loathed it—no price was thought too 
extravagant for tall recruits. The ambition of the king 
was to form a brigade of giants, and every country was ran- 
sacked by his agents for men above the ordinary stature. 
These researches were not confined to Europe. No heaa 
that towered above the crowd in the bazaars of Aleppo, of 
Cairo, or of Surat, could escape the crimps of Frederic Wil- 
liam. One Irishman more than seven feet high, who was 
nicked up in London by the Prussian ambassador, received 
a bounty of nearly 18U0/. sterling—very much more than 
the ambassador’s salary. his extravagance was the more 
absurd, because a stout youth of five feet eight, who might 
have been procured for a few dollars, would in all proba- 
bility have been a much more valuable soldier. But te 
Frederic William, this huge Irishman was what a brass 
Otho, or a Vinegar Bible is to a collector of a different 
kind. 

It is remarkable, that though the main end of Frederis 
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William’s administration was to havea military force, though 
his reign forms an important epoch in the history of mili- 
tary discipline, and though his dominant passion was the 
love of military display, he was yet one of the most pacific 
of princes. We are afraid that his aversion to war was not 
the effect of humanity, but was merely one of his thousand 
whims. -His feeling about his troops seems to have re- 
sembled a miser’s feeling about his money. He loved to 
collect them, to count them, to see them increase; but he 
could not find it in his heart to break in upon the precious 
hoard. He looked forward to some future time when his 
Patagonian battalions were to drive hostile infantry before 
them like sheep. But this future time was always receding ; 
and it is probable that, if his life had been prolonged thirty 
years, his superb army would never have seen any harder 
service than a sham fight in the fields near Berlin. Butthe 
great military means which he had collected, were destined 
to be employed by a spirit far more daring and inventive 
than his own. | 
Frederic, surnamed the Great, son of Frederic William, 
was born in January, 1712. It may safely be pronounced 
that he had received from nature a strong and sharp under- 
standing, and a rare firmness of temper and intensity of will. 
As to the other parts of his character, it is difficult to say 
whether they are to be ascribed to nature, or to the strange 
training which he underwent. The history of his boyhood 
is painfully interesting. Oliver Twist in the parish work- 
house, Smike at Dotheboys Hall, were petted children when 
compared with this wretched heir-apparent of a crown. The 
nature of Frederic William was hard and bad, and the habit 
of exercising arbitrary power had made him frightfully 
savage. His rage constantly vented itself to right and left 
in curses and blows. When his majesty took a walk, every 
human being fled before him, as if a tiger had broken loose 
from a menagerie. If he meta lady in the street, he gave 
her a kick, and told her to go home and mind her brats. If 
he saw a clergyman staring at the soldiers, he admonished 
the reverend gentleman to betake himself to study and 
prayer, and enforced this pious advice hy a sound caning, 
administered on the spot. But it was in his own house 
that he was most unreasonable and ferocious. His palace 
was hell, and he the most execrable of fiends—a cross be 
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tween Moloch and Puck. His son Frederic and his daughtet 
Wilhelmina, afterwards Margravine of Bareuth, were in an 
especial manner objects of his aversion. His own mind was 
uncultivated. He despised literature. He hated infidels, 
Papists, and metaphysicians, and did not very well under. 
stand in what they differed from each other. The business 
of life, according to him, was to drill and to be drilled: 
The recreations suited to a prince, were to sit in a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke, to sip Swedish beer. between the puffs of the 
pipe, to play backgammon for three-halfpence a rubber, to 
kill wild hogs, and to shoot partridges by the thousand. 
The Prince-Royal showed little inclination either for the 
serious employments or for the amusements of his father. 
He shirked the duties of the parade—he detested the fume 
of tobacco—he had no taste either for backgammon or for 
field-sports. He had received from nature an exquisite ear, 
and performed skilfully on the flute. His earliest instruct- 
ors had been French refugees, and they had awakened in 
him a strong passion for French literature and French so- 
ciety, Frederic William regarded these tastes as effeminate 
and contemptible, and, by abuse and persecution, made 
them still stronger. Things became worse when the Prince- 
Royal attained that time of life at which the great revolu- 
tion in the human mind and body takes place. He was 
guilty of some youthful indiscretions, which no good and 
wise parent would regard with severity. Ata later period 
he was accused, truly or falsely, of vices, from which His- 
tory averts her eyes, and which even Satire blushes to name 
—vices such that, to borrow the energetic language of Lord- 
Keeper Coventry, ‘ the depraved nature of man, which of 
itself carrieth man to all other sin, abhorreth them.” But 
the offences of his youth were noi characterized by any pe- 
culiar turpitude. They excited, however, transports of rage 
in the king, who hated all faults except those to which he 
was himself inclined ; and who conceived that he made ample 
atonement to Heaven for his brutality, by holding the softer 
passions in detestation. ‘The Prince-Royal, too, was not one 
of those who are content to take their religion on trust. He 
asked puzzling questions, and brought forward arguments 
which seemed to savour of something different from pure 
Lutheranism. The king suspected that his son was inclined 
*o be a heretic of some sort or other, whether Calvinist or 
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Athiest his majesty did not very well know. The crdinary 
inalignity of Frederic William was bad enough. He now 
thought malignity a part of his duty as a Christian man, and 
all the conscience that he had stimulated his hatred. The 
flute was broken—the French books were sent out of the 
palace—the prince was kicked, and cudgelled, and pulled 
by the hair. At dinner the plates were hurled at his head 
—sometimes he was restricted to bread and water—some- 
times he was forced to swallow food so nauseous that he 
could not keep it on his stomach. Once his father knocked 
him down, dragged him along the floor to a window, and 
was with difficulty prevented from strangling him with the 
cord of the curtain. The queen for the crime of not wish- 
ing to see her son murdered, was subjected to the grossest 
indignities. The Princess Wilhelmina, who took her bro- 
ther’s part, was treated almost as ill as Mrs. Brownrigg’s 
apprentices. Driven to despair, the unhappy youth tried to 
run away; then the fury of the old tyrant rose to madness. 
The prince was an officer in the army; his flight was there- 
fore desertion, and, in the moral code of Frederic William, 
desertion was the highest of all crimes. ‘‘ Desertion,”’ says 
this royal theologian, in one of his half-crazy letters, “is 
from hell. It is a work of the children of the devil. No 
child of God could possibly be guilty of it.’ An accom- 
plice of the prince, in spite of the recommendation of a 
court-martial, was mercilessly put to death. It seemed pro- 
bable that the prince himself would suffer the same fate. It 
was with difficulty that the intercession of the States of 
Holland, of the Kings of Sweden and Poland, and of the 
Emperor of Germany, saved the House of Brandenburgh 
from the stain of an unnatural murder. After months of 
cruel suspense, Frederic learned that his hfe wculd be 
spared. He remained, however, long a prisoner; but he 
was not on that account to be pitied. He found in his jail- 
ors a tenderness which he had never found in his father ; his 
table was not sumptuous, but he had wholesome food in suf- 
ficient quantity to. appease hunger; he could read the Hen- 
riade without being kicked, and play on his flute without 
having it broken over his head. 

When his confinement terminated, he was a man. Ho 
had nearly completed his twenty-first year, and could scarce- 
ly, even by such a parent as Frederic William, be kept 
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hand. He also served with credit, though without any op- 
portunity of acquiring brilliant distinction, under the com- 
mand of Prince Hugene, during a campaign marked by no 
extraordinary events. He was now permitted to keep a 
separate establishment, and was therefore able to indulge 
with caution his own tastes. Partly in order to conciliate 
the king, and partly, no doubt, from inclination, he gave up 
a portion of his time to military and political business, and 
thus gradually aequired such an aptitude for affairs as his 
most intimate associates were not aware that he possessed. 

His favourite abode was at Rheinsberg, near the frontier 
which separates the Prussian dominions from the duchy of 
Mecklenberg. Rheinsberg is a fertile and smiling spot, in 
the midst of the sandy waste of the Marquisate. The man- 
sion, surrounded by woods of oak and beech, looks out upon 
a spacious lake. here Frederic amused himself by laying 
out gardens in regular alleys and intricate mazes, by build- 
ing obelisks, temples, and conservatories, and by collecting 
rare fruits and flowers. His retirement was enlivened by a 
few companions, among whom he seems to have preferred 
those who, by birth or extraction, were French. With these 
inmates he dined and supped well, drank freely, and 
amused himself sometimes with concerts, sometimes with 
holding chapters of a fraternity which he called the Order 
cf Bayard ; but literature was his chief resource. 

His education had been entirely French. The long as- 
cendancy which Louis XIV. had enjoyed, and the eminent 
merit of the tragic and comic dramatists, of the satirists, and 
of the preachers wha had flourished under that magnificent 
prince, had made the French language predominant in Eu- 
rope. Kven in countries which had a national literature, 
and which could boast of names greater than those of Ra- 
cine, of Moliére, and of Massillon—in the country of Dante, 
in the country of Cervantes, in the country of Shakspeare 
and Milton—the intellectual fashions of Paris had been to 
a great extent adopted. Germany had not yet produced a 


was regarded as comparatively an unimportant object. Even 
¥rederic William, with all his rugged Saxon prejudices, 
thought it necessary that his children should know French, 
and quite unnecessary that they should be well versed in 
German. The Latin was positively interdicted. ‘My 
son,” his majesty wrote, “shall not learn Latin; and, more 
than that, I will not suffer anybody even to mention such a 
thing to me.’ Qne of the preceptors ventured to read the 
Golden Bull in the original with the Prince-Royal. Frederic 
William entered the room, and broke out in his usual kingly 
style, 

‘Rascal, what are you at there ?” 

“‘Please your majesty,” answered the preceptor, “I was 
explaining the Golden Bull to his royal highness.” 

‘‘T’ll Golden Bull you, you rascal!’ roared the majesty 
of Prussia. Up went the king’s cane, away ran the terrified 
instructor, and Frederic’s classical studies ended for ever. 
He now and then affected to quote Latin sentences, and pro- 
duced such exquisite Ciceronian phrases as these :—“ Stante 
pede morire,”’—“ De gustibus non est disputandus,’—“ Tot 
verbas tot spondera.” Of Italian, he had not enough to read 
a page of Matastasio with ease; and of the Spanish and 
English, he did not, as far as we are aware, understand a 
single word. 

As the highest human compositions to which he had ac- 
cess were those of the French writers, it is not strange that 
his admiration for those writers should have been unbound- 
ed. His ambitious and eager temper early prompted him to 
imitate what he admired. ‘The wish, perhaps, dearest to his 
heart was, that he might rank among the masters of French 
rhetoric and poetry. He wrote prose and verse as indefa- 
tigably as if he had been astarving hack of Cave or Osborn ; 
but Nature, which had bestowed on him, ina large measure, 
the talents of a captain and of an administrator, had with- 
held from him those higher and rarer gifts, without which 
industry labours in vain to produce immortal eloquence or 
song. And, indeed, had he been blessed with more imagi- 
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nation, wit, and fertility of thought, than he appears to have 
had, he would still have been subject to. one great disad- 
vantage, which would, in all probability, have for ever pre- 
vented him from taking a high place among men of letters. 
He had not the full command of any language. There was ne 
machine of thought which he could empioy with perfect ease, 
confidence, and freedom. He had German enough to scold 
his servants, or to give the word of command to his grena- 
diers; but his grammar and pronunciation were extremely 
bad. He found it difficult to make out the meaning even 
of the simplest German poetry. On one occasion a version 
of Racine’s Iphigenie was read to him. He held the French 
original in his hand; but was forced to own that, even with 
such help, he could not understand the translation. Yet 
though he had neglected his mother tongue in order to be- — 
stow all his attention on French, his Trench was, after all, 
the French of a foreigner. . It was necessary for him to have 
always at his beck some men of letters from Paris to point 
out the solecisms and false rhymes, of which, to the last, he 
was frequently guilty. Even had he possessed the poetie 
faculty—of which, as far as we can judge, he was utterly 
destitute—the want of a language would have prevented 
him from being a great poet. No noble work of imagina- 
tion, as far as we recollect, was ever composed by any man, 
except in a dialect which he had learned without remem- 
bering how or when ; and which he had spoken with perfect 
ease before he had ever analyzed its structure. Romans of 
great talents wrote Greek verses; but how many of thos» 
verses have deserved to live? Many men of eminent genius 
have, in modern times, written Latin poems; but, as far as 
we are aware, none of those poems, not even Milton’s can be 
ranked in the first class of art, or even very high in. the 
second. It is not strange, therefore, that in the French 
verses of Frederic, we can find nothing beyond the reach of 
any man of good parts and industry—nothing above the level 
of Newdigate and Seatonian poetry. His best pieces may per- 
haps rank with the worst in Dodsley’s collection. In his- 
tory he succeeded better. We do not, indeed, find in any 
part of his voluminous Memoirs, either deep reflection or 
vivid painting. But the narrative isdistinguished by clear- 
ness, conciseness, good sense, and a certain air of truth and 
simplicity, which is singularly graceful in a man who, 
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having done great things, sits down to relate them. On the 
whole, however, none of his writings are so agreeable to us 
as his Letters; particularly those which are written with 
earnestness, and are not embroidered with verses. 

It is not strange that a young man devoted to literature, 
and acquainted only with the literature of France, should 
have looked with profound veneration on the genius of Vol- 
tair2. Nor is it just to condemn him for this feeling. “A 
man who has never seen the sun,” says Calderon in one of 
his charming comedies, ‘‘ cannot be blamed for thinking that 
no glory ean exceed that of the moon. A man who has 
seen neither moon nor sun, cannot be blamed for talking of 
the unrivalled brightness of the morning star.” Had 
Frederic been able to read Homer and Milton, or even Virgil 
and Tasso, his admiration of the Henriade would prove that 
he was utterly destitute of the power of discerning what is 
excellent in art. Had he been familiar with Sophocles or 
Shakspeare, we should have expected him to appreciate Zaire 
more justly. Had he been able to study Thucydides and 
Tacitus in the original Greek and Latin, he would have 
known that there were heights in the eloquence of history 
far beyond the reach of the author of the Life of Charles 
the Twelfth. But the finest heroic poem, several of the most 
powerful tragedies, and the most brilliant and picturesque 
historical work that Frederic had ever read, were Voltaire’s. 
Such high and various excellence moved the young prince 
almost to adoration. The opinions of Voltaire on religious 
and philosophical questions had not yet been fully exhibited 
to the public. At a later period, when an exile from his 
country, and at open war with the Church, he spoke out. 
But when Frederic was at Rheinsberg, Voltaire was still a 
courtier ; and, though he could not always curb his petulant 
wit, he had as yet published nothing that could exclude him 
from Versailles, and little that a divine of the mild and 
generous school of Grotius and Tillotson might not read with 
pleasure. In the Henriade, in Zaire, and in Alzire, Chris- 
tian piety is exhibited in the most amiable form, and, some 
years after the period of which we are writing, a Pope con- 
descended to accept the dedication of Mahomet. The real 
sentiments of the poet, however, might be clearly perceived 
by a keen eye through the decent disguise with which he 
veiled them, and could not escape the sagacity of Frederic, 
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who held similar opinions, and had been accustomed te 
practise similar dissimulations. 

The prince wrote to his idol in the style of a worshipper, 
and Voltaire replied with exquisite grace and address. A 
correspondence followed, which may be studied with advan. 
tage by those who wish to become proficients in the ignoble 
art of flattery. No man ever paid compliments better than 
Voltaire. His sweetened confectionary had alwaysa delicate, 
yet stimulating flavour, which was delightful to palates 
wearied by the coarse preparations of inferior artists. It 
was only from his hand that so much sugar could be swal- 
lowed without making the swallower sick. Copies of verses, 
writing-desks, trinkets of amber, were exchanged between 
the friends. Frederic confided his writings to Voltaire, and 
Voltaire applauded, as if Frederic had been Racine and 
Bossuet in one. One of his royal highness’s performances 
was a refutation of the Principe of Machiavelli. Voltaire 
undertook to convey it to the press. It was entitled the 
Anti-Machiavel, and was an edifying homily against rapacity, 
perfidy, arbitrary government, unjust war—in short, against 
almost everything for which its author is now remembered 
among men. 

The old king uttered now and then a ferocious growl at 
the diversions of Rheinsberg. ut his health was broken, 
his end was.approaching, and his vigour was impaired. He 
had only one pleasure left—that of seeing tall soldiers. He 
could always be propitiated by a present of a grenadier of 
six feet eight or six feet nine; and such presents-were from 
time to time judiciously offered by his son. 

Karly in the year 1740, Frederic William met death with 
a firmness and dignity worthy of a better and wiser man; 
and Frederic, who had just completed his twenty-cighth 
year, became King of Prussia. His character was little 
understood. That he had good abilities, indeed, no person 
who had talked with him or corresponded with him could 
doubt. But the easy Epicurean life which he had led, his 
love of good cookery and good wine, of music, of conversa- 
tion, of light literature, led many to regard him as a sensual 
and intellectual voluptuary. His habit of canting about 
moderation, peace, liberty, and the happiness which a good 
mind derives from the happiness of others, had imposed on 
some who should have known better. Those who thought 
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best of him, expected a Telemachus after Fénélon’s pattern, 
Others predicted the approach of a Medicean age—an age 
propitious to learning and art, and not unpropitious to ples- 
sure. Nobody had the least suspicion that a tyrant of extra- 
ordinary military and political talents, of industry more 
extraordinary still, without fear, without faith, and without 
mercy, had ascended the throne. 

The disappointment of Falstaff at his old boon companion’s 
coronation, was not more bitter than that which awaited 
some of the inmates of Rheinsberg. ‘They had long looked 
forward to the accession of their patron, as to the day from 
which their own prosperity and greatness was to date. They 
had at last reached the promised land, the land which they 
had figured to themselves as flowing with milk and honey, 
and they found it a desert. ‘No more of these fooleries,” 
was the short, sharp admonition given by Frederic to one 
of them. It soon became plain that, in the most important 
points, the new sovercign bore a strong family likeness to 
his predecessor. There was a-wide difference between the 
father and the son as respected extent and vigour of intel- 
lect, speculative opinions, amusements, studies, outward de- 
meanour. But the groundwork of the character was the 
same in both. To both were common the love of order, the 
iove of business, the military taste, the parsimony, the im. 
perious spirit, the temper irritable even to ferocity, the 
pleasure in the pain and humiliation of others. But these 
propensities had in Frederic William partaken of the general 
unsoundness of his mind, and wore a very different aspect 
when found in company with the strong and cultivated 
‘understanding of his successor. Thus, for example, Frederic 
was as anxious as any prince could be about the efficacy of 
his army. But this anxiety never degenerated into a mono- 
mania, like that which led his father to pay fancy-prices for 
giants. J"rederic was as thrifty about money as any prince 
or private man ought to be. But he did not conceive, like 
his father, that it was worth while to eat unwholesome cab- 
bages for the sake of saving four or five rix-dollars in the 
year. Frederic was, we fear, as malevolent as his father; 
but Irrederic’s wit enabled him often to show his maleyo- 
lence in ways more decent than those to which his father 
risorted, and to inflict misery and degradation by a taunt 
instead of a blow. Frederic, it is true, by no means.relin- 
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guished his hereditary privilege of kicking and eudgelling 
His practice, however, as to that matter, differed in some 
important respects from his father’s. To Frederic William, 
the mere circumstance that any persons whatever, men, wo- 
men, or children, Prussians or foreigners, were within reach 
of his toes and of his cane, appeared to be a sufficient reason 
for proceeding to belabour them. Frederic required provo- 
eation as well as vicinity; nor was he ever known to inflict 
this paternal species of correction on any but his born sub- 
jects; though on one occasion M. Thiébault had reason, 
during a few seconds, to anticipate the high honour of being 
an exception to this general rule. 

The character of Frederic was still very imperfectly under- 
stood either by his subjects or by his neighbours, when 
events occurred which exhibited it in a strong light. A few 
months after his accession died Charles VL, Emperor of 
Germany, the last descendant, in the male line, of the house 
of Austria. 

Charles left no son, and had, long before his death, re- 
linquished all hopes of male issue. During the latter part 
of his life, his principal object had been to secure to his 
descendants in the female line the many crowns of the house 
of Hapsburg. With this view, he had promulgated a new law 
of succession, widely celebrated throughout Europe under the 
name of the ‘“‘ Pragmatic Sanction.” By virtue of this deeree, 
his daughter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, wife of Francis 
of Lorraine, succeeded to the dominions of her ancestors. 

No sovereign has ever taken possession of a throne by a 
clearer title. All the politics of the Austrian cabinet had, 
during twenty years, been directed to one single end—the 
setitlemert of the succession. From every person whose 
rights could be considered as injuriously affected, renuncia- 
tions in the most solemn form had been obtained. The new 
law had been ratified by the Estates of all the kingdoms and | 
principalities which made up the great Austrian monareby. 
England, France, Spain, Russia, Poland, Prussia, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Germanic body, had bound themselves by 
treaty to maintain the « Pragmatic Sanction.” That instru- 
ment was placed under the protection of the public faith of 
the whole civilized world. 

Even if no positive stipulations on this subject had ex- 
isted, the arrangement was one which no good man would 
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have been willing to disturb. It was a peaceable arrange- 
ment. It was an arrangement acceptable to the great popu- 
lation whose happiness was chiefly concerned. It was an 
arrangement which made no change in the distribution of 
power among the states of Christendom. It was an arrange- 
ment which could be set aside only by means of a general 
war; and, if it were set aside, the effect would be, that the 
equilibrium of Europe would be deranged, that the loyal 
and patriotic feelings of millions would be cruelly outraged, 
and that great provinces, which had been united for centu- 
ries, would be torn from each other by main force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, therefore, bound by every 
obligation which those who are intrusted with power over 
their fellow-creatures ought to hold most sacred, to respect 
and defend the rights of the Archduchess. Her situation 
and her personal qualities were such as might be expected 
to move the mind of any generous man to pity, admiration, 
and chivalrous tenderness. She was in her twenty-fourth 
year. Her form was majestic, her features beautiful, her 
countenance sweet and animated, her voice musical, her 
deportment gracious and dignified. In all domestic rela- 
tions she was without reproach. She was married to a 
husband whom she loved, and was on the point of giv- 
ing birth to a child when deprived of her father. The 
loss of a parent and the new cares of the empire were 
too much for her in the delicate state of her health. Her 
spirits were depressed, and her cheek lost its bloom. 

Yet 1 seemed that she had little cause for anxiety. It 
seemed that justice, humanity, and the faith of treaties 
would have their due weight, and that the settlement so 
solemnly guarantied would be quietly carried into effect. 
England, Russia, Poland, and Holland declared in form their 
intention to adhere to their engagements. The French 
ministers made a verbal declaration to the same effect. But 
from no quarter did the young Queen of Hungary receive 
stronger assurances of friendship and support than from the 
King of Prussia. 

Yet the King of Prussia, the ‘ Anti-Machiavel,”’ had 
already fully determined to commit the great crime of vio- 
lating his plighted faith, of robbing the ally whom he was 
bound to defend, and of plunging all Europe itto a long, 
bloody, and desolating war, and all this for no end whatever 
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except that he might extend his dominions and see his name 
in the gazettes. He determined to assemble a great army. 
with speed and secrecy to invade Silesia before Maria Theresa 
should be apprized of his design, and to add that rich pro 
vince to his kingdom. 

We will not condescend to refute at length the pleas 
which the compiler of the Memoirs before us has copied 
from Doctor Preuss. They amount to this—that the house 
of Brandenburg had some ancient pretensions to Silesia, and 
had in the previous century been compelled, by hard usage 
on the part of the court of Vienna, to waive those preten- 
sions. It is certain that, whoever might originally have 
been in the right, Prussia had submitted. Prince after 
prince of the house of Brandenburg had acquiesced in the 
existing arrangement. Nay, the court of Berlin had recent 
ly been allied “with that of Vienna, and had guarantied the 
integrity of the Austrian allies. Is it not perfectly clear 
that, if antiquated claims are to be set up against recent 
treatics and long possession, the world can never be at peace 
foraday? The laws of all nations have wisely established 
a time of limitation, after which titles, however illegitimate 
in their origin, cannot be questioned. It is felt by every- 
body that to eject a person from his estate on the ground of 
some injustice committed in the time of the Tudors, would 
produce all the evils which result from arbitrary confisca- 
tion, and would make all property insecure. It concerns 
the commonwealth—so runs the legal maxim—that there 
be an end of litigation. And surely this maxim 1s at least 
equally applicable to the great commonwealth of states, for 
in that commonwealth litigation means the devastation of 
provinces, the suspension of trade and industry, sieges like 
those of Badajoz and St. Sebastian, pitched fields like those 
of Hylau and Borodino. We hold that the transfer of Nor- 
way from Denmark to Sweden was an unjustifiable proceed- 
ing; but would the king of Denmark be therefore justified 
in “Ianding, without any new provocation, in Norway, and 
commencing military operations there? The King of Hol- 
land thinks, no doubt, that he was unjustly depriv ed of the 
Belgian provinces. Grant that it were so. Would he, 
therefore, be justified in marching with an army on Brus- 
sels? The case against Frederic was still stronger, inas- 
much as the injustice of which he complained had been 
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sommitted more than a century before. Nor must it be 
forgotten that he owed the highest personal obligations to 
the house of Austria. It may be doubted whether his 
life had not been preserved by the intercession of the prince 
whose daughter he was about to plunder. 

To do the king justice, he pretended to no more virtue 
than he had. In manifestoes he might, for form’s sake, 
ins‘rt some idle stories about his antiquated claim on 
Silesia; but in his conversations and Memoirs he took a 
very different tone. ‘To quote his own words,—‘‘ Ambition, 
interest, the desire of making people talk about me, carried 
the day and I decided for war.” 

Having resolved on his course, he acted with ability and 
vigour. . It was impossible wholly to conceal his prepara- 
tions, for throughout the Prussian territories regiments, 
guns, and baggage were in motion. The Austrian ényoy at 
Berlin apprized his court of these facts, and expressed a 
suspicion of Frederic’s designs; but the ministers of Maria 
Theresa refused to give eredit to so black an imputation on 
a young prince who was known chiefly by his high profes- 
sions of integrity and philanthropy. “We will not,”— 
they wrote— we cannot believe it.” : 

In the mean time the Prussian forces had been assembled, 
Without any declaration of war, without any demand for 
reparation, in the very act of pouring forth compliments 
and assurances of good-will, Frederic commenced hostilities. 
Many thousands of his troops were actually in Silesia before 
the Queen of Hungary knew that he had set up any claim 
to anv part of her territories. At length he sent her a 
Message which could be regarded only as an insult. If 
she would but let him have Silesia, he would, he said, stand - 
by her against any power which should try to deprive her 
of her other dominions: as if he was not already bound to 
stand by her, or as if his new promise could be of more 
value than the old one? 

It was the depth of winter. The cold was severe, and 
the roads deep in mire. But the Prussians passed op. 
Resistance was impossible. The Austrian army was then 
neither numerous nor efficient. The small portion of that 
army which lay in Silesia was unprepared for hostilities, 
Glogau was blockaded ; Breslau opened its gates; Ohlau was 
evacuated. A few scattered garrisons still held out; but 
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the whole open country was subjugated: no enemy ventured 
to encounter the king in the field; and, before the end of 
January, 1741, he returned to reeeive the congratulations 
of his subjects at Berlin. | 

Had the Silesian question been merely a question between 
Frederic and Maria Theresa it would be impossible to acquit 
the Prussian king of gross perfidy. “But when we consider 
the effects which his policy produced, and could not fail to 
produce, on the whole community of civilized nations, we 
are compelled to pronounce a condemnation still more severe. 
Till he began the war it seemed possible, even probable, that 
the peace of the world would be preserved. The plunder of 
the great Austrian heritage was indeed a strong temptation : 
and in more than one cabinet ambitious schemes were already 
meditated. But the treaties by which the ‘“ Pragmatic 
Sanction” had been guarantied were express and recent. 
To throw all Europe into confusion for a purpose clearly 
unjust was no light matter. England was true to her 
engagements. The voice of Fleury had always been for 
peace. He hada conscience. He was now in extreme old 
age, and was unwilling, after a life which, when his situa- 
tion was considered, must be pronounced singularly pure, to 
carry the fresh stain of a great crime before the tribunal of 
his God. Even the vain and unprincipled Belle-Isle, whose 
whole life was one wild daydream of Conquest and spolia- 
tion, felt that France, bound as she was by solemn stipula- 
tions, could not without disgrace make a direct attack on 
the Austrian dominions. Charles, Elector of Bavaria, pre- 
tended that he had a right to a large part of the inheri- 
tance which the “Pragmatic Sanction” gave to the Queen 
of Hungary, but he was not sufficiently powerful to move 
without support. It might, therefore, not unreasonably be 
expected that, after a short period of restlessness, all the 
potentates of Christendom would acquiesce in the arrange- 
ments made by the late emperor. But the selfish rapacity 
of the King of Prussia gave the signal to his neighbours. 
His example quicted their sense of shame. His success led 
them to underrate the difficulty of dismembering the Aus- 
trian monarchy. The whole world sprang to arms. On 
the head of Frederick is all the blood which was shed in a 
war which raged during many years and in every quarter 
of the globe—the blood of the column of Fontenoy, the 
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blood of the brave mountaineers who were slaughtered at 
Culloden. The evils produced by this wickedness were felt 
in lands where the name of Prussia was unknown ; and, in 
order that he might rob a neighbour whom he had promised 
to defend, black men fought on the coast of Coromandel, 
and red men sealped each other by the great lakes of North 
America. 

Silesia had been occupied without a battle; but the Aus- 
trian troops were advancing to the relief of the fortresses 
which still held out. In the spring Frederic rejoined his 
army. He had seen little of war, and had never com- 
manded any great body of men in the field. It is not, 
therefore, strange that his first military operations showed 
little of that skill which, at a later period, was the admira- 
tion of Kurope. What connoisseurs say of some pictures 
painted by Raphael in his youth, may be said of this cam- 
paign. It wasin Frederic’s early bad manner. Fertunately 
for him, the generals to whom he was opposed were mer 
of small capacity. The discipline of his own troops, parti- 
ceularly of the infantry, was unequalled in that age; and 
some able and experienced officers were at hand to assist 
him with their advice. Of these, the most distinguished 
was Field-Marshal Schwerin—a brave adventurer of Pome- 
ranian extraction, who had served half the governments 
in Kurope, had borne the commissions of the States-Gene- 
ral of Holland and of the Duke of Mecklenburg, and fought 
under Marlborough at Blenheim, and had been with Charles 
the Twelfth at Bender. 

Frederic’s first battle was fought at Molwitz, and never 
did the career of a great commander open in a more inaus- 
picious manner. His army was victorious. Not only, 
however, did he not establish his title to the character of an 
able general, but he was so unfortunate as to make it doubt- 
ful whether he possessed the vulgar courage of a soldier. 
The cavalry, which he commanded in person, was put to 
flight. Unaccustomed to the tumult and carnage of a field 
of battle, he lost his self-possession, and listened too readily 
to those who urged him to save himself. His English gray 
carried him many miles from the field, while Schwerin, 
though wounded in two places, manfully upheld the day. 
The skill of the. old Field-Marshal and the steadiness of the 
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Prussian battalions prevailed; and the Austrian army war 
driven from the field with the loss of eight thousand men. 

The news was carried late at night to a mill in which the 
king had taken shelter. It gave him a bitter pang. He 
was successful ; but he owed his success to dispositions which 
others had made, and to the valour of men who had fought 
while he was flying. So unpromising was the first appear 
ance of the greatest warrior of that age! 

The battle of Molwitz was the signal for a general explo 
sion throughout Europe. Bavaria took up arms. France, 
not yet declaring herself a principal in the war, took part 
in it as an ally of Bavaria. The two great statesmen to 
whom mankind had owed many years of tranquillity, dis- 
appeared about this time from the scene; but not till they 
had both been guilty of the weakness of sacrificing their 
sense of justice and their love of peace in the vain hope of 
preserving their power. Fleury, sinking under age and 
infirmity, was borne down by the impetuosity of Belle-Isle. 
Walpole retired from the service of his ungrateful country 
to his woods and paintings at Houghton; and his power 
devolved on the daring and eccentric Carteret. As were 
the ministers, so were the nations. Thirty years during 
which Europe had, with few interruptions, enjoyed repose, 
had prepared the public mind for great military efforts. A 
new generation had grown up, which could not remember 
the siege of Turin or the slaughter of Malplaquet; which 
knew war by nothing but its trophies; and which, while it 
looked with pride on the tapestries at Blenheim, or the 
statue in the ‘Place of Victories,” little thought by what 
privations, by what waste of private fortunes, by how many 
bitter tears, conquests must be purchased. 

For a time fortune seemed adverse to the Queen of Hun. |, 
gary. Frederic invaded Moravia. The French and Bava- 
rians penetrated into Bohemia, and were there joined by the 
Saxons. Prague was taken. The Elector of Bavaria was 
raised by the suffrages of his colleagues to the Imperial 
throne—a throne which the practice of centuries had almost 
entitled the house of Austria to regard as a hereditary pos- 
session. 

Yet was the spirit of the haughty daughter of the Czesars 
unbroken. Hungary was still hers by an unquestionable 
title; and although her ancestors had found Hungary the 
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most mutinous of all their kingdoms, she resolved to trust 
herself to the fidelity of a people, rude indeed, turbulent, 
and impatient of oppression, but brave, generous, and simple- 
hearted. In the midst of distress and peril she had given 
birth to a son, afterwards the Emperor Joseph the Second. 
Scarcely had she risen from her couch, when she hastened 
to Presburg. ‘There, in the sight of an innumerable multi- 
tude, she was crowned with the crown and robed with the 
robe of St. Stephen. No spectator could refrain his tears 
when the beautiful young mother, still weak from child. 
bearing, rode after the fashion of her fathers, up the Mount 
of Defiance, unsheathed the ancient sword of state, shook it 
towards north and south, east and west, and, with a glow on 
her pale face, challenged the four corners of the world to 
dispute her rights and those of her boy. At the first sitting 
of the Diet, she appeared clad in deep mourning for her 
father, and in pathetic and dignified words implored her 
people to support her just cause. Magnates and deputies 
sprang up, half drew their sabres, and with eager voices 
vowed to stand by her with their lives and fortunes. Till 
then, her firmness had never once forsaken her before the 
public eye, but at that shout she sank down upon her throne, 
and wept aloud. Still more touching was the sight when, 
a few days later, she came before the Estates of her realm, 
and held up before them the little Archduke in her arms. 
Then it was that the enthusiasm of Hungary broke forth 
into that war-cry which soon resounded throughout Europe, 
‘Let us die for our King, Maria Theresa !’”’ 

In the mean time, Frederic was meditating a change of 
policy. He had no wish to raise France to supreme power 
on the continent, at the expense of the house of ‘Hapsburg. 
His first object was, to rob the Queen of Hungary. His 
second was, that, if possible, nobody should rob her but 
himself. He had entered into engagements with the powers 
leagued against Austria; but these engagements were in his 
estimation of no more force than the guarantee formerly 
given to the “ Pragmatic Sanction.” His game was now 
to secure his share of the plunder by betraying his accom- 
plices. Maria Theresa was little inclined to listen to any such 
compromise; but the English government represented to 
her so strongly the necessity of buying off so formidable an 
enemy as Frederic, that she agreed to negotiate. The na- 
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gotigtion would not, however, have ended in a treaty, had 
not the arms of Frederic been crowned with a second victory. 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, brother-in-law to Maria Theresa, 
a bold and active, though unfortunate general, gave battle 
to the Prussians at Chotusitz, and was defeated. The king 
was still only a learner of the military art. He acknow. 
ledged, ata later period, that his success on this occasion 
was to be attributed, not at all to his own generalship, but 
solely to the valour and steadiness of his troops. He com- 
pletely effaced, however, by his courage and energy, the 
stain which Molwitz had left on his reputation. 

A peace, concluded under the English mediation, was the 
fruit of this battle. Maria Theresa ceded Silesia; Frederic 
abandoned his allies: Saxony followed his example; and 
the queen was left at liberty to turn her whole force against 
France and Bavaria. She was everywhere triumphant. 
The French were compelled to evacuate Bohemia, and with 
difficulty. effected their escape. The whole line of their re- 
treat might be tracked by the corpses of thousands who 
died of cold, fatigue, and hunger. Many of those who 
reached their country carried with them seeds of death. 
Bavaria was overrun by bands of ferocious warriors from 
that bloody “debatable land,’’ which lies on the frontier 

etween Christendom and Islam. The terrible names of 
the Pandoor, the Croat, and the Hussar, then first became 
familiar to western Kurope. The unfortunate-Charles ot 
Bavaria, vanquished by Austria, betrayed by Prussia, driven 
from his hereditary states, and neglected by his allies, was 
hurried by shame and remorse to an untimely end. An 
English army appeared in the heart of Germany, and defeated 
the French at Dettingen. The Austrian captains already 
began to talk of completing the work of Marlborough and_, 
Hugene, and of compelling France to relinquish Alsace and 
the Three Bishogprics. 

The Court ot Versailles, in this peril, looked to Frederic 
for help. He had been guilty of two great treasons, per- 
haps he might be induced to commit a third. The duchess 
of Chateauroux then held the chief influence over the feeble 
Louis. She determined to send an agent to Berlin, and 
Voltaire was selected for the mission. He eagerly under- 
took the task, for, while his literary fame filled all Europe, 
he was troubled with a childish craving for political distine- 
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tion. He was vain, and not without reason, of his address, 
and of his insinuating eloquence; and he flattered himself 
that he possessed boundless influence over the King of 
Prussia. The truth was, that he knew, as yet, only one 
corner of Frederic’s character. He was well acquainted 
with all the petty vanities and affectations of the poetaster ; 
but was not aware that these foibles were united with all 
the talents and vices which lead to success in active life ; 
and that the unlucky versifier who bored him with reams of 
middling Alexandrians, was the most vigilant, suspicious, 
and severe of politicians. 

Voltaire was received with every mark of respect and 
friendship, was lodged in the palace, and had a seat daily 
at the royal table. The negotiation was of an extraordinary 
description. Nothing can be conceived more whimsical than 
the conferences which took place between the first literary 
man and the first practical man of the age, whom a strange 
weakness had induced to exchange their parts. The great poet 
would talk of nothing but treaties and guarantees, and the 
great king of nothing but metaphors and rhymes. On one 
occasion Voltaire put into his Majesty’ s hand a paper on the 
state of Kurope, and received it back with verses scrawled 
on the margin. In secret they both laughed at each other. 
Voltaire did not spare the king’s poems; and the king has 
left on record his opinion of Voltaire’s diplomacy. <“‘ He 
had no credentials,” says Frederic, ‘“‘and the whole mission 
was a joke, a mere farce.” 

But what the influence of Voltaire could not effect, the 
rapid progress of the Austrian arms effected. If it should 
be in the power of Maria Theresa and George the Second 
to dictate terms of peace to France, what chance was there 
that Prussia would long retain Silesia? JF rederic’s con- 
science told him that he had acted perfidiously and inhu- 
manly towards the Queen of Hungary. That her resentment 
was strong she had given ample proof; and of her respect 
for treaties he judged by his own. Guarantees, he said, 
were mere filigree, pretty to look at, but too brittle to bear 
the slightest pressure. He thought it his safest course to 
ally himself closely to France, and again to attack the Km- 
press Queen. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1744, without 
notice, without any decent pretext, he recommenced hostili- 
ties, marched through the electorate of Saxony without 
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troubling himself about the permission of the Elector, invu 
ded Bohemia, took Prague, and even menaced Vienna. 

It was now that, for the first time, he experienced the 
inconstancy of fortune. An Austrian army under Charles 
of Lorraine threatened his communications with Silesia. 
Saxony was all in arms behind him. He found it necessary 
to save himself by a retreat. He afterwards owned that his 
failure was the natural effect of his own blunders. No 
general, he said, had ever committed greater faults. It must 
be added, that to the reverses of this campaign he always 
ascribed his subsequent successes. 

It was in the midst of difficulty and disgrace that he 
caught the first clear glimpse of the principles of the mili- 
tary art. a 

fhe memorable year of 1745 followed. The war raged 
by sea and land, in Italy, in Germany, and in Flanders; 
and even England, after many years of profound internal 
quiet, saw, for the last time, hostile armies set in battle 
array against each other. This year is memorable in the 
life of Hrederick, as the date at which his noviciate in the 
art of war may be said to have terminated. There have 
been great captains whose precocious and self-taught mili- 
tary skill resembled intuition. Condé, Clive, and Napo- 
leon are examples. But Frederic was not one of these 
brilliant portents. His proficiency in military science was 
simply the proficiency which a man of vigorous faculties 
makes in any science to which he applies his mind with ear- 
nestness and industry. It was at Hohenfreidberg that he 
first proved how much he had profited by his errors, and by 
their consequences. His victory on that day was chiefly 
due to his skilful dispositions, and convinced Europe that 
the prince who, a few years before, had stood aghast in 
the rout of Molwitz, had attained in the military art a mas- 
tery equalled by none of his contemporaries, or equalled by 
Saxe alone. The victory of Hohenfreidberg was speedily 
followed by that of Sorr. , 

- In the mean time, the arms of France had been victorious 
in the Low Countries, Frederic had no longer reason to 
fear that Maria Theresa would be able to give law to Hu- 
rope, and he began to meditate a fourth breach of his 
engagements. The court of Versailles was alarmed and mor- 
tified. A letter of earnest expostulation, in the handwriting 
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of Louis, was sent to Berlin; but in vain. In the autumn 
of 1745, Frederic made peace with England, and before the 
elose of the year, with Austria also. The pretensions of 
Charles of Bavaria could present no obstacle to an accommo- 
dation. That unhappy prince was no more; and Francis of 
Lorraine, the husband of Maria Theresa, was raised, with 
the general consent of the Germanic body, to the Imperial 
throne. 

Prussia was again at peace; but the European war lasted 
till, in the year 1748, it was terminated by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Of all the powers that had taken 
part in it, the only gainer was Frederic. Not only had he 
added to his patrimony the fine province of Silesia; he had, 
by his unprincipled dexterity, succeeded so well in alter- 
nately depressing the scale of Austria and that of France, 
that he was generally regarded as holding the balance of 
Hurope—a high dignity for one who ranked lowest among 
kings, and whose great-grandfather had been no more than 
amargrave. By the public, the King of Prussia was con- 
sidered as a politician destitute alike of morality and decency, 
insatiably rapacious, and shamelessly false; nor was the 
public much in the wrong. He was at the same time al- 
lowed to be a man of parts,—a rising general, a shrewd ne- 
gotiator and administrator.. Those qualities wherein he 
surpassed all mankind, were as yet unknown to others or to 
himself; for they were qualities which shine out only on a 
dark ground. His career had hitherto, with little inter- 
ruption, beea prosperous; and it was only in adversity, 
in adversity which seemed without hope or resource, in ad- 
versity that would have overwhelmed even men celebrated 
for strength of mind, that his real greatness could be shown. 

He had from the commencement of his reiga applied him- 
self to public business after a fashion unknown among kings. 
Louis X1V., indeed, had been his own prime minister, and 
had exercised a general superintendence over all the depart- 
ments of the government; but this was not sufficient for 
Frederic. He was not content with being his own prime 
minister—he would be his own sole minister. Under him 
there was no room, not merely for a Richelieu or a Mazarin, 
but for a Colbert, a Louvois, or a Torcy. A love of labour 
for its own sake, a restless and insatiable longing to dictate, 
to intermeddle, to make his power felt, a profound scorn 
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and distrust of his fellow-creatures, peepee him to ask 
counsel, to confide important secrets, to delegate ample 
powers. The highest functionaries under his government 
were mere clerks, and were not so much trusted by him 
as valuable clerks are often trusted by the heads of depart. 
ments. He was his own treasurer, his own commander-in- 
chief, his own intendant of public works; his own minister 
for trade and justice, for home affairs and foreign affairs ; 
his own master of the horse, steward, and chamberlain. 
Matters of which no chief of an office in any other govern- 
ment would ever hear, were, in this singular monarchy, 
decided by the king in person. If a traveller wished for a 
good place to see a review, he had to write to Frederic, and 
received next day, from a royal messenger, Frederic’s answer 
signed by Frederic’s own hand. ‘This was an extravagant, 
amorbidactivity. The public business would assuredly have 
been better done if each department had been put under a 
man of talents and integrity, and if the king had contented 
himself with a general control. In this manner the advan- 
tages which belong to unity of design, and the advantages 
which belong to the division of labour, would have been to 
a great extent combined. But such a system would not 
have suited the peculiar temper of Frederic. He could 
tolerate no will, no reason in the state, save hisown. He 
wished for no abler assistance than that of penmen who had 
just understanding enough to translate, to transcribe, to 
make out his scrawls, and to put his concise Yes and No 
into an official form. Of the higher intellectual faculties, 
there is as much in a copying machine, or a lithographic 
press, as he required from a secretary of the cabinet. 

His own exertions were such as were hardly to be ex- 
pected from a human body, ora human mind. At Potsdam, -' 
his ordinary residence, he rose at three in summer and four 
in winter. A page soon appeared, with a large basketful 
of all the letters which had arrived for the king by the last 
courler—despatches from ambassadors, reports from officers 
of revenue, plans of buildings, proposals for draining 
marshes, complaints from persons who thought themselves 
xggrieved, applications from persons who wanted titles, mili- 
tary commissions, and civil situations. He examined the 
seals with a keen eye; for he was never for a moment free 
from the suspicion that some fraud might be practised on 
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him. Then he read the letters, divided them into several 
packets, and signified his pleasure, generally by a mark, 
often by two or three words, now and then by some cutting 
epigram. By eight he had generally finished this part of 
his task. The adjutant-general was then in attendance, 
and received instructions for the day as to all the military 
arrangements of the kingdom. Then the king went to review 
his guards, not as kings ordinarily review their guards, but 
with the minute attention and severity of an old drill-ser- 
geant. In the mean time the four cabinet secretaries had 
been employed in answering the letters on which the king 
had that morning signified his will. These unhappy men 
were forced to work all the year round like negro slaves in 
the time of the sugar-crop. They never had a holiday. 
They never knew what it was to dine. It was necessary 
that before they stirred, they. should finish the whole of their 
work. The king, always on his guard against treachery, 
took from the heap.a-handful at random, and looked into 
them to see whether his instructions had been exactly fol- 
lowed. ‘This was no bad security against foul play on the 
part of the secretaries; for if one of them were detected in 
a trick, he might think himself fortunate if he escaped with 
five years imprisonment inadungeon. Frederic then signed 
the replies, and all were sent off the same evening. | 

. The general principles on which this strange government 
was conducted, deserve attention. The. policy of Frederic 
was. essentially the same as his father’s ; but Frederic, while 
he.carried that policy to lengths. to which his father never 
thought of. carrying it, cleared it at the same time from the 
absurdities with which his father had encumbered it. The 
king’s first object was to. have a great, efficient, and well- 
trained army. He had a kingdom which in extent and 
population was hardly in the second rank of European 
powers; and yet he aspired to a place not inferior to that 
of the sovereigns of England, France, and Austria. For 
that end it was necessary that Prussia should be all sting. 
Louis XV., with five times as many subjects as Frederic, 
and more than five times as large a reyenue, had not a more 
formidable army... The proportion which the soldiers in 
Prussia bore to the people, seems hardly credible. Of the 
males in the vigour of life, seventh part were probably 
uuder arms; and this great force had, by drilling, by review- 
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ing, and by the unsparing use of cane and scourge, been 
taught to perform all evolutions with a rapidity and a preci- 
sion which would have astonished Villars or Kugene. The 
elevated feelings which are necessary to the best kind of 
army were then wanting to the Prussian service. In those 
ranks were not found the religious and political enthusiasm 
which inspired the pikemen of Cromwell—the patriotic 
ardour, the thirst of glory, the devotion to'a great leader, 
which inflamed the Old Guard of Napoleon. But in all the 
mechanical parts of the military calling, the Prussians were 
as superior to the English and French troops of that day, 
as the English and French troops to a rustic militia. 
Though the pay of the Prussian soldier was small, though 
every rixdollar of extraordinary charge was scrutinized by 
Frederic with a vigilance and suspicion such as Mr. Joseph 
Hume never brought to the examination of an army-esti- 
mate, the expense of such an establishment was, for the 
means of the country, enormous. In order that it might 
not be utterly ruinous, it was necessary that every other 
expense should be cut down to the lowest possible point. 
Accordingly, Frederic, though his dominions bordered on 
the sea, had no navy. He neither had nor wished to have 
colonies. His judges, his fiscal officers, were meanly paid. 
His ministers at foreign courts walked on foot, or drove shab- 
by old carriages till the axletrees gave way. Even to hig 
highest diplomatic agents, who resided at London and Paris, 
he allowed less than a thousand pounds sterling a year. 
The royal household was managed with a frugality unusual ~ 
in the establishments of opulent subjects—unexampled in 
any other palace. The king loved good eating and drink- 
ing, and during great part of his life took pleasure in see- 
ing his table surrounded by guests; yet the whole charge 
of ‘his kitchen was brought within the sum of two thousand 
pounds sterling a year. He examined every extraordinary 
item with a care which might be thought to suit the mis- 
tress of a boarding-house better than a great prince. When 
more than four rixdollars were asked of him for a hundred 
oysters, he stormed as if he had heard that one of his gene- 
rals had sold a fortress to the Empress-Queen. Not a bottle 
of champagne was uncorked without his express order. The 
game of the royal parks and forests, a serious head of ex- 
penditure in most kingdoms, was to him a source of profit. 
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The whole was farmed out; and though the farmers were 
almost ruined by taeir contract, the king would grant them 
no remission. His wardrobe consisted of one fine gala dress, 
which lasted him all his life; of two or three old coats fit 
for Monmouth street, of yellow waistcoats soiled with snuff, 
and of hugh boots embrowned by time. One taste alone 
sometimes allured him beyond the limits of parsimony, nay, 
even beyond the limits of prudence—the taste for building. 
In all other things his economy was such as we might call 
by a harsher name, if we did not reflect that his funds were 
drawn from a heavily taxed people, and that it was impos- 
sible for him, without excessive tyranny, to keep up at once 
a formidable army and.a splendid court. 

Considered as an administrator, Frederic had undoubtedly 
many titles to praise. Order was strictly maintained 
throughout his dominions. Property was secure. A great 
liberty of speaking and of writing was allowed. Confident 
in the irresistible strength derived from a great army, the 
king looked down on malecontents and libellers with a wise 
disdain ; and gave little encouragement to spies and inform- 
ers. When he was told of the disaffection of one of his 
subjects, he merely asked, “How many thousand men can 
he bring into the field?” He once saw a crowd staring at 
something ona wall. He rode up, and found that the object 
of curiosity was a scurrilous placard against himself. The 
placard had been posted up so high that it was not easy to 
read it. Frederic ordered his attendants to take it down 
and putit lower. “My people and I,” he said, “have come 
to an agreemen* which satisfies us both. They are to say 
what they please, and I am to do what I please.” No per- 
son would have dared to publish in London satires on 
George II. approaching to the atrocity of those satires on 
Frederic which the booksellers at Berlin sold with impunity. 
One bookseller sent to the palace a copy of the most sting- 
ing lampoon that perhaps was ever written in the world, 
the “Memoirs of Voltaire,” published by Beaumarchais, 
and asked for his majesty’s orders. ‘Do not advertise it 
in an offensive manner,” said the king; “but sell it by all 
means. I hope it will pay you well.” Even among states. 
men accustomed to the license of a free press such stead- 
fastness of mind as this is not very common. 

It is due also to the memory of Frederic to say, that he 
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earnestly laboured to secure to his people the great blessing 
of cheap and speedy justice. . He was one of the first rulers 
who abolished the cruel and absurd practice of torture. No 
sentence of death, pronounced by the ordinary tribunals, 
was executed without his sanction; and his sanction, except 
in cases of murder, was rarely given. Towards his troops 
he acted in a very different manner. Military offences were 
punished with such barbarous scourging, that to be shot was 
considered by the Prussian soldier as a secondary punish- 
ment. Indeed, the principle which pervaded Frederie’s 
_ whole policy was this—that the more severely the army is 
governed, the safer it is to treat the rest of the community - 
with lenity. 

Religious persecution was unknown under his government 
—unless some foolish and unjust restrictions which lay upon 
the Jews may be regarded as forming an exception. His 
policy with respect to the Catholics of Silesia presented an 
honourable contrast to the policy which, under very similar 
circumstances, England long followed with respect to the 
Catholics of Ireland. Every form of religion and irreligion 
found an asylum in his states. The scoffer whom the Par- 
liaments of France had sentenced to a cruel death, was con- 
soled by a commission in the Prussian service. The Jesuit 
who could show his face nowhere else—who in Britain was 
still subject to penal laws, who was proscribed by France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Naples, who had been given up even 
by the Vatican —found safety and the means of subsistence 
in the Prussian dominions. : errs 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve 
themselves into one vice—the spirit of meddling. The in- 
defatigable activity of his intellect, his dictatorial temper, 
his military habits, all inclined him to this great fault... He 
drilled his people as he drilled his grenadiers., Capital and 
industry were diverted from, their natural direction: by a 
crowd of preposterous regulations. There was a monopoly 
of coffee, a monopoly of tobacco, a monopoly of refined — 
sugar. ‘The public money, of which the king was generally 
80 sparing, was lavishly spent in ploughing bogs, in plant- 
ing mulberry-trees amidst the sand, in; bringing sheep from 
Spain to improve the Saxon wool, in, bestowing prizes for 
fine yarn, in building manufactories of porcelain, manufac- 
tories of carpets, manufactories of hardware, manufactories 
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of lace. Neither the experience of other rulers, nor his 
own, could ever teach him that something more than an edict 
and a grant of public money is required to create a Lyons, 
a Brussels, or a Birmingham. 

For his commercial policy, however, there is some excuse. 
He had on his side illustrious examples and popular preju- 
dice. Grievously as he erred, he erred in company with 
his age. In other departments his meddling was altogether 
without apology. He interfered with the course of justice 
as well as with the course of trade; and set up his own crude 
notions of equity against the law as expounded by the unani- 
mous voice of the greatest magistrates. It never occurred 
to him that a body of men, whose lives were passed in ad- 
judicating on questions of civil right, were more likely to 
form correct opinions on such questions than a prince whose 
attention was divided between a thousand objects, and who 
had probably never read a law-book through. ‘The resist- 
ance opposed to him by the tribunals inflamed him to fury. 
He reviled his Chancellor. He kicked the shins of hig 
Judges. He did not, it is true, intend to act unjustly. 
He firmly believed that he was doing right, and defending 
the cause of the poor against the wealthy. Yet this well- 
meant meddling probably did far more harm than all the 
explosions of his evil passions during the whole of his long 
reign. We could make shift to live under a debauchee or 
a tyrant; but to be ruled by a busy-body is more than hu- 
man nature can bear. 

The same passion for directing and regulating appeared 
in every part of the king’s policy. very lad of a certain 
station in life was forced to go to certain schools within the 
Prussian diminions. If a young Prussian repaired, though 
but for a few weeks, to Leyden or Gottingen for the purpose 
of study, the offence was punished with civil disabilities, 
and sometimes with confiscation of property. Nobody was 
to travel without the royal permission. If the permission 
were granted, the pocket-money of the tourist was fixed by 
royal ordinances. A merchant might take with him two 
hundred and fifty rixdollars in gold, a noble was allowed to 
take four hundred; for it may be observed, in passing, that 
Frederic studiously kept up the old distinction between the 
nobles and the community. In speculation, he was a French 
philosopher; but in action, a German prince. He talked 
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and wrote about the privileges of blood in the style of 
Siéyes; but in practice no chapter in the empire looked with 
a keener eye to genealogies and quarterings. 

Such was Frederic the Ruler. But there was another 
Frederic, the Frederic of Rheinsburg, the fiddler and flute- 
player, the poetaster and metaphysician. Amidst the cares 
of state the king had retained his passion for music, for 
reading, for writing, for literary society. To these amuse- 
ments he devoted all the time he could snatch from the 
business of war and government; and perhaps more light is 
_ thrown on his character by what passed during his hours of 
relaxation than by his battles or his laws. 

It was the just boast of Schiller, that in his country no 
Augustus, no Lorenzo, had watched over the infancy of art. 
The rich and energetic language of Luther, driven by the 
Latin from the schools of pedants, and by the French from 
the palaces of kings, had taken refuge among the people. 
Of the powers of that language Frederic had no notion. He 
generally spoke of it, and of those who used it, with the 
contempt of ignorance. His library consisted of French 
books; at his table nothing was heard but French conversa- 
tion. 

The associates of his hours of relaxation were, for the 
most part, foreigners. Britain furnished to the royal circle 
two distinguished men, born in the highest rank, and driven 
by civil dissensions from the land to which, under happier 
circumstances, their talents and virtues might have been a 
source of strength and glory. George Keith, Harl Mari- 
schal of Scotland, had taken arms for the house of Stuart 
in 1715, and his younger brother James, then only seven- 
teen years old, had fought gallantly by his side. When all 
was lost they retired to the Continent, roved from country 
to country, served under many standards, and so bore them- 
selves as to win the respect and good-will of many who had 
no love for the Jacobite cause. Their long wanderings 
terminated at Potsdam; nor had Frederic any associates 
who deserved or obtained so large a share of his esteem. 
They were not only accomplished men, but nobles and war- 
riors, capable of serving him in war and diplomacy, as well 
as of amusing him at supper. Alone of all his companions 
they appear never to have had reason to complain of his 
demeanour towards them. Some of those who knew the 
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palace best pronounced that the Lord Marischal was the only 
human being whom Frederic ever really loved. 

Ttaly sent to the parties at Potsdam the ingenious and 
amiable Algarotti, and Bastiani, the most crafty, cautious, 
and servile of Abbés. But the greater part of the society 
which Frederic had assembled round him, was drawn from 
France. Maupertuis had acquired some celebrity by the 
journey which he made to Lapland, for the purpose of as- 
certaining, by actual measurement, the shape of our planet. 
He was placed in the chair of the Academy of Berlin, a 
humble imitation of the renowned academy of Paris. Ba- 
culard D’ Arnaud, a young poet, who was thought to have 
given promise of great things, had been induced to quit his 
country, and to reside at the Prussian court. The Marquess 
D’Argens was among the king’s favourite companions, on 
account, as it should seem, of the strong opposition between 
their characters. The parts of D’Argens were good, and 
his manners those of a finished French gentleman; but his 
whole soul was dissolved in sloth, timidity, and self-indul- 
gence. His was one of that abject class of minds which are 
superstitious without being religious. Hating Christianity 
with a rancour which made him incapable of rational in- 
quiry; unable to see in the harmony and beauty of the 
universe the traces of divine power and wisdom, he was the 
slave of dreams and omens ;—would not sit down to the 
table with thirteen in company; turned pale if the salt fell 
towards him; begged his guests not to cross their knives 
and’ forks on their plates; and would not for the world 
commence a journey on Friday. His health was a subject 
of constant anxiety to him. Whenever his head ached, or 
his pulse beat quick, his dastardly fears and effeminate pros 
cautions were the jest of all Berlin. All this suited the 
king’s purpose admirably. He wanted somebody by whom 
he might be amused, and whom he might despise. When 
he wished to pass half an hour in easy polished conversa- 
tion, D’Argens was an excellent companion; when he 
wanted to vent his spleen and contempt, D’Argens was an 
excellent butt. 

With these associates, and others of the same class, Fre- 
deric loved to spend the time which he could steal from pub- 
fic cares. He wished his supper parties to be gay and easy; 
end invited his guests to lay aside all restraint, and to forget 
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that he was at the head of a hundred and sixty thousand 
soldiers, and was absolute master of the life and liberty of 
all who sat at meat with him. There was, therefore, at 
these meetings the outward show of ease. The wit and 
learning of the company were ostentatiously displayed. 
The discussions on history and literature were often highly 
interesting. But the absurdity of all the religions known 
among men was the chief topic of conversation; and the — 
audacity with which doctrines and names venerated through- 
out Christendom were treated on these occasions, startled 
even persons accustomed to the society of French and Eng- 
lish free-thinkers. But real liberty, or real affection, was 
in this brilliant society not to be found. ' Absolute kings 
seldom have friends: and Frederic’s faults were such as, 
even where perfect equality exists, make friendship exceed- 
ingly precarious. He had indeed many qualities, which, on 
a first acquaintance, were captivating. His conversation 
was lively; his manners to those whom he desired to please 
were even caressing. No man could flatter with more deli- 
cacy. No man succeeded more completely in inspiring those 
who approached him with vague hopes of some great ad- 
vantage from his kindness. But under this fair exterior he 
was a tyrant—suspicious, disdainful, and malevolent. He 
had one taste which may be pardoned in a boy, but which, 
when habitually and deliberately indulged in a man of ma- 
ture age and strong understanding, is almost invariably the 
sign of a bad heart—a taste for severe practical jokes. If 
a friend of the king was fond of dress, oil was flung over 
his richest suit. If he was fond of money, some prank was 
invented to make him disburse more than he could spare. 
If he was hypochondriacal, he was made to believe he 
had the dropsy. If he particularly set his heart on visiting 
a place, a letter was forged to frighten him from going 
thither. These things, it may be said, are trifles. ‘They 
are so; but they are indications, not to be mistaken, of a 
nature to which the sight of human suffering and human 
degradation is an agreeable excitement. 

Krederic had a keen eye for the foibles of others, and 
loved to communicate his discoveries. He had some talent 
for sarcasm, and considerable skill in detecting the sore 
places where sarcasm would be most actually felt. His 
vanity, as well as his malignity, found gratification in the 
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vexation and confusion of those who smarted under his 
caustic jests. Yet in truth bis suecess on these occasions 
belonged quite as much to the king as to the wit. We read 
that Commodus descended, sword in hand, into the arena 
against a wretched gladiator, armed only with a foil of lead, — 
and, after shedding the blood of the helpless victim, struck 
medals to commemorate the inglorious victory. The triumphs 
of Trederic in the war of repartee were much of the same 
kind. How to deal with him was the most puzzling of 
questions. To appear constrained in his presence was to 
disobey his commands, and to spoil his amusement. Yet 
if his associates were enticed by his graciousness to indulge 
in the familiarity of a cordial intimacy, he was certain to 
make them repent of their presumption by some cruel hu- 
miliation. ‘To resent his affronts was perilous; yet not to 
resent them was to deserve and to invite them. In his view, 
those who mutinied were insolent and ungrateful; those 
who submitted, were curs made to receive bones and kick- 
ings with the same fawning patience. It is, indeed, difficult 
to conceive how anything short of the rage of hunger should 
have induced men to bear the misery of being the associates 
of the Great King. It was no lucrative post. His majesty 
was as severe and economical in his friendships as in the 
other charges of his establishment, and as unlikely to give 
a rixdollar too much for his guests as for his dinners. The , 
sum which he allowed to a poet ora philosopher, was the very 
smallest sum for which such poet or philosopher could be 
induced to sell himself into slavery; and the bondsman 
might think himself fortunate, if what had been so grudg- 
ingly given was not, after years of suffering, rudely and 
arbitrarily withdrawn. 

Potsdam was, in truth, what it was called by one of its 
most illustrious inmates, the Palace of Alcina. At the first 
glance it seemed to be a delightful spot, where every intel- 
lectual and physical enjoyment awaited the happy adven- 
turer. Hvery new comer was received with eager hospitality, 
intoxicated with flattery, encouraged to expect prosperity and 
greatness. It was in vain that a long succession of favour- 
ites who had entered that abode with delight and hope, and 
who, after a short term of delusive happiness, had been 
doomed to expiate their folly by years of wretchedness and 
degradation, raised their voices to warn the aspirant who 
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approached the charmed threshold. Some had wisdom 
enough to discover the truth early, and spirit enough to fly 
without looking back; others lingered on to a cheerless and 
unhonoured old age. We have no hesitation in saying that 
the poorest author of that time in London, sleeping on a 
bulk, dining in a cellar, with a cravat of paper, and a 
skewer for a shirt-pin, was a happier man than any of the 
literary inmates of Frederie’s court. 

But of all who entered the enchanted garden in the ine- 
briation of delight, and quitted it in agonies of rage and 
shame, the most remarkable was Voltaire. Many cireum- 
stances had made him desirous of finding a home at a dis- 
tance from his country. His fame had raised him up 
enemies. His sensibility gave them a formidable advantage 
over him. They were, indeed, contemptible assailants. Of 
all that they wrote against him, nothing has survived except 
what he has himself preserved. But the constitution of his 
mind resembled the constitution of those bodies in which 
the slightest scratch of a bramble, or the bite of a gnat, 
never fails to fester. Though his reputation was rather 
raised than lowered by the abuse of such writers as Fréron 
and Desfontaines—though the vengeance which he took on 
Fréron and Desfontaines was such, that scourging, branding, 
pillorying, would have been a trifle to it—there is reason to 
believe that they gave him far more pain than he ever gave 
them. Though he enjoyed during his own lifetime the 
reputation of a classic—though he was extolled by his con- 
temporaries above all poets, philosophers, and historians— 
though his works were read with as much delight and admi- 
ration at Moscow and Westminster, at Florence and Stock- 
holm, as at Paris itself, he was yet tormented by that rest- 
less jealousy which should seem to belong only to minds 
burning with the desire of fame, and yet conscious of im- 
potence. To men of letters who could by no possibility be 
his rivals, he was, if they behaved well to him, not merely 
just, not merely courteous, but often a hearty friend and a 
munificent benefactor. But to every writer who rose toa 
celebrity approaching his own, he became either a disguised or 
an avowed enemy. He slyly depreciated Montesquieu and 
Buffon. He publicly, and with violent outrage, made war 
on Jean Jacques. Nor had he the art of hiding his feelings 
under the semblance of good-humour or of contempt. With 
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all his great talents, and all his long experience of the world, 
he had no more self-command than a petted child or an 
hysterical woman. Whenever he was mortified, he exhausted 
the whole rhetoric of anger and sorrow to express his mor- 
tification. His torrents of bitter words—his stamping and 
cursing—his grimaces and his tears of rage—were a rich 
feast to those abject natures, whose delight is in the agonies 
of powerful spirits and in the abasement of immortal names. 
These creatures had now found out a way of galling him to 
the very quick. In one walk, at least, it had been admitted 
by envy itself that he was without a living competitor. 
Since Racine had been laid among the great men whose dust 
made the holy precinct of Port-Royal holier, no tragic poet 
had appeared who could contest the palm with the author 
of Zaire, of Alzire, and of Merope. At length a rival was 
announced. Old Crébillon, who, many years before, had 
obtained some theatrical success, and who had long been 
forgotten, came forth from his garret in one of the meanest 
lanes near the Rue St. Antoine, and was welcomed by the 
acclamations of envious men of letters, and of a capricious 
populace. A thing called Catiline, which he had written 
in his retirement, was acted with boundless applause. - Of 
this execrable piece it is sufficient to say, that the plot turns 
on a love affair, carried on in all the forms of Scudery, be- 
tween Catiline, whose confidant is the Prator Lentulus, and 
Tullia, the daughter of Cicero. The theatre resounded with 
acclamations. The king pensioned the successful poet; and 
the coffee-houses pronounced that Voltaire was a clever man, 
but that the real tragic inspiration, the celestial fire which 
glowed in Corneille and Racine, was to be found in Crébillon 
alone. 

The blow went to Voltaire’s heart. Had his wisdom and 
fortitude been in proportion to the fertility of his intellect, 
and to the brilliancy of his wit, he would have seen that it 
was out of the power of all the puffers and detractors in Hu- 
rope to put Catiline above Zatre; but he had none of the 
magnanimous patience with which Milton and Bentley left 
their claims to the unerring judgment of time. He eagerly 
engaged in an undignified competition with Crébillon, and 
produced a series of playson the same subjects which his 
rival had treated. These pieces were coolly received. 
Angry with the court, angry with the capital, Voltaire be- 
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gan to find pleasure in the prospect of exile. His attach. 
ment for Madame de Chatelet long prevented him from exe- 
cuting his purpose. Her death set him at liberty; and he 
determined to take refuge at Berlin. 

To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters, couched in 
terms of the most enthusiastic friendship and admiration. 
Yor once the rigid parsimony of Frederic seemed to have ve- 
laxed. Orders, honourable offices, a liberal pension, a well- 
served table, stately apartments under a royal roof, were 
offered in return forthe pleasure and honour which were ex- 
pected from the society of the first wit of the age. A thou- 
sand louis were remitted for the charges of the journey. No 
ambassador setting out from Berlin for a court of the first 
rank, had ever been more amply supplied. But Voltaire 
was not satisfied. Ata later period, when he possessed an 
ample fortune, he was one of the most liberal of men; but 
till his means had become equal to his wishes, his greedi- 
néss for lucre was unrestrained either by justice or by 
shame. He had the effrontery to ask for a thousand louis 
more, in order to enable him to bring his niece, Madame 
Denis, the ugliest of coquettes, in his company. The inde- 
licate rapacity of the poet produced its natural effect on the 
severe and frugal king. The answer was a dry refusal. “TI 
did not,’ said his majesty, ‘solicit the honour of-the lady’s 
society.” On this, Voltaire went off into a paroxysm of 
childish rage. Was there ever such avarice? He has 
hundreds of tubs full of dollars in his vaults, and haggles 
with me about a poor thousand louis.’”’. It seemed that the 
negotiation would be broken off; but Frederic, with great 
dexterity, affected indifference, and seemed inclined to 
transfer his idolatry to Baculard d’Arnaud. His majesty 
even wrote some bad verses, of which the sense was, that 
Voltaire was a setting sun, and that Arnaud was rising. 
Good-natured friends soon carried the lines to Voltaire. He 
was in his bed. He jumped out in his shirt, danced about the 
room with rage, and sent for his passport and his post-horses. 
Tt was not difficult to foresee the end of a connexion which 
had such a beginning. 

It was in the year 1750 that Voltaire left the great capi- 
tal, which he was not to see again till, after the lapse of 
nearly thirty years, he returned, bowed down by extreme 
vid age, to die in the midst of a splendid and ghastly tri- 
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umph. His reception in Prussia was such as might well 
have elated a less vain and excitable mind. He wrote to 
his friends at Paris, that the kindness and the attention with 
which he had been welcomed surpassed description—that 
the king was the most amiable of men—that Potsdam was 
the Paradise of philosophers. He was created chamberlain, 
and received, together with his gold key, the cross of an 
order, and a patent insuring to him a pension of eight hun- 
dred pounds sterling a year for life. A hundred and sixty 
pounds a year were promised to his niece if she survived 
him. The royal cooks and coachmen were put at his dis- 
posal. He was lodged in the same apartments in which 
Saxe had lived, when, at the height of power and glory, he 
visited Prussia. Frederic, indeed, stooped for a time even 
to use the language of adulation. He pressed to his lips 
the meagre hand of the little grinning skeleton, whom he 
regarded as the dispenser of immortal renown. He would 
add, he said, to the titles which he owed to his ancestors and 
his sword, another title, derived from his last and proudest 
acquisition. His style should run thus :—Frederic, King 
of Prussia, Margrave of Brandenburg, Sovereign Duke of 
Silesia, Possessor of Voltaire. But even amidst the delights 
of the honey-moon, Voltaire’s sensitive vanity began to take 
alarm. A few days after his arrival, he could not help tell- 
ing his niece, that the amiable king had a trick of giving a 
sly scratch with one hand while patting and stroking with 
the other. Soon came hints not the less alarming because 
mysterious. ‘The supper parties are delicious. The king 
is the life of the company. But—I have operas and come- 
dies, reviews and concerts, my studies and books. But— 
but—Berlin is fine, the princess charming, the maids of ho- 
nour handsome. But’? 

This eccentric friendship was fast cooling. Never had 
there met two persons so exquisitely fitted to plague each 
other. Hach of them had exactly the fault of which the 
other was most impatient; and they were, in different ways, 
the most impatient of mankind. Frederic was frugal, al- 
most niggardly. When he had secured his plaything, he 
began to think he had bought it too dear. Voltaire, on the 
other hand, was greedy, even to the extent of impudence 
and knavery; and conceived that the favourite of a mon- 
arch, who had barrels full of gold and silver laid up in cel- 
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lars, ought to make a fortune which a receiver-general might 
envy. ‘They soon discovered each other’s feelings. Both 
were angry, and a war began, in which Frederic stooped to 
the part of Harpagon, and Voltaire to that of Scapin. Itis 
humiliating to relate, that the great warrior and statesman 
gave orders that his guest’s allowance of sugar and chocolate 
should be curtailed. It is, if possible, a still more humi- 
liating fact, that Voltaire indemnified himself by pocketing 
the wax-candles in the royal antechamber. Disputes about 
money, however, were not the most serious disputes of these 
extraordinary associates. The sarcasms soon galled the sen- 
sitive temper of the poet. D’Arnaud and d’Argens, Gui- 
chard and La Métrie, might, for the sake of a morsel of 
bread, be willing to bear the insolence of a master; but Vol- 
taire was of another order. He knew that he was a poten- 
tate as well as Frederic; that his Huropean reputation, and 
his incomparable power of covering whatever he hated with 
ridicule, made him an object of dread even to the leaders of 
armies and the rulers of nations. In truth, of all the intel- 
lectual weapons which have ever been wielded by man, the 
most terrible was the mockery of Voltaire. Bigots and 
tyrants, who had never been moved by the wailing and curs- 
ing of millions, turned pale at his name. Principles unas- 
sailable by reason, principles which had withstood the fiercest 
attacks of power, the most valuable truths, the most gene- 
rous sentiments, the noblest and most graceful images, the 
purest reputations, the most august institutions, began to 
look mean and loathsome as soon as that withering smile 
was turned upon them. ‘To every opponent, however strong 
in his cause and his talents, in his station and his character, 
who ventured to encounter the great scoffer; might be ad- 
dressed the caution which was given of old to the Arch- 
angel :-— 
‘‘T forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 


Though temper’d heavenly; for that fatal dint 
Save Him who reigns above, none can resist.”’ 


We cannot pause to recount how often that rare talent 
was exercised against rivals worthy of esteem—how often it 
was used to crush and torture enemies worthy only of silent 
disduin—how often it was perverted to the more noxious 
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purpose of destroying the last solace of earthly misery, and 
the last restraint on earthly power. Neither can we pause 
to tell how often it was used to vindicate justice, humanity, 
and toleration—the principles of sound philosophy, the prin- 
ciples of free government. This is not the place for a full 
character of Voltaire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, who, partly 
from love of money, and partly from love of excitement, was 
always fond of stockjobbing, became implicated in transac- 
tions of at least a dubious character. The king was delight- 
ed at having such an opportunity to humble his guest; and’ 
bitter reproaches and complaints were exchanged. Vol- 
taire, too, was soon at war with the other men of letters who 
surrounded the king; and this irritated Frederic, who, how- 
ever, had himself chiefly to blame: for, from that love of. 
tormenting which was in him a ruling passion, he perpetu- 
ally lavished extravagant praises on small men and bad 
books, merely in order that he might enjoy the mortifica- 
tion and rage which on such occasions Voltaire took no pains 
to conceal. His majesty, however, soon had reason to regret 
the pains which he had taken to kindle jealousy among the 
members of his household. The whole palace was in a 
ferment with literary intrigues and cabals. It was to no 
purpose that the imperial voice, which kept a hundred and 
sixty thousand soldiers in order, was raised to quiet the con- 
tention of the exasperated wits. It was far easier to stir up 
such a storm than to lull it. Nor was Frederic, in his 
capacity of wit, by any means without his own share of 
vexations. He had sent a large quantity of verses to Vol- 
taire, and requested that they might be returned, with 
remarks and correction. ‘See,’ exclaimed Voltaire, “‘ what 
a quantity of-his dirty linen the king has sent-me to wash.” 
Talebearers were not wanting to carry the sarcasm to the 
royal ear; and Frederic was as much incensed as a Grub 
Street writer who had found his name in the “ Dunciad.” 

This could not last. A circumstance which, when the 
mutual regard of the friends was in its first glow, would 
merely have been matter for laughter, produced a violent 
explosion. Maupertuis enjoyed as much of Frederie’s good- 
. will as any man of letters. He was President of the Aca- 
demy of Berlin; and stood second to Voltaire, though at an 
immense distance, in the literary society which had been 
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assembled at the Prussian court. Frederic had, by playing 
for his own amusement on the feelings of the two jealous 
and vainglorious Frenchmen, succeeded in producing a bitter 
enmity between them. Voltaire resolved to set his mark, 
a mark never to be effaced, on the forehead of Maupertuis; 
and wrote the exquisitely ludicrous diatribe of Doctor Akakia. 
He showed this little piece to Frederic, who had too much 
taste and too much malice not to relish such delicious plea- 
santry. In truth, even at this time of day, it is not easy for 
any person who has the least péreeption of the ridiculous to 
read the jokes on the Latin city, the Patagonians, and the 
hole to the centre of the earth, without laughing till he 
eries. But though Frederic was diverted by this charming 
pasquinade, he was unwilling that it should get abroad. 
His self-love was interested. He had selected Maupertuis 
to fill the Chair of his Academy. If all Europe were taught 
to laugh at Maupertuis, would not the reputation of the 
Academy, would not even the dignity of its royal patron, be 
in some degree compromised? he king, therefore, begged 
Voltaire to suppress his performance. Voltaire promised to 
do so, and broke his word. The diatribe was published, and 
received with shouts of merriment and applause by all who 
could read the French language. The king stormed. Vol- 
taire, with his usual disregard of truth, protested his inno- 
cence, and made up some lie about a printer or“an amanu- 
ensis. The king was not to be so imposed upon. He 
ordered the pamphlet to be burned by the common hangman, 
and insisted upon having an apology from Voltaire, couched 
in the most abject terms. Voltaire sent back to the king 
his cross, his key, and the patent of his pension. After 
this burst of rage, the strange pair began to be ashamed of 
their violence, and went through the forms of reconciliation. 
But the breach was irreparable; and Voltaire took his leave 
of Frederic for ever. They parted with cold civility; but 
their hearts were big with resentment. Voltaire had in hig 
keeping a volume of the king’s poetry, and forgot to return 
it. This was, we believe, merely one of the oversights which 
men setting out upon a journey oftencommit. That Voltaire 
could have meditated plagiarism is quite incredible. He 
would not, we are confident, for the half of Frederic’s king. . 
dom, have consented to father Frederic’s verses. The king, 
however, who rated his own writings much above their value, 
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and who was inclined to see all Voltaire’s actions in the 
worst light, was enraged to think that his favourite compo- 
sitions were in the hands of an enemy, as thievish as a daw 
and as mischievous as a monkey. In the anger excited by. 
this thought, he lost sight of reason and decency, and deter- 
mined on committing an outrage at once odious and ridicu- 
lous. : 

Voltaire had reached Frankfort. His niece, Madame 
Denis, came thither to meet him. He conceived himself 
secure from the power of his late master, when he was 
arrested by order of the Prussian resident. The precious 
volume was delivered up. But the Prussian agents had, no 
doubt, been instructed not to let Voltaire escape without 
some gross indignity. He was confined twelve days in a 
wretched hovel. Sentinels with fixed bayonets kept guard 
over him. His niece was dragged through the mire by the 
soldiers. Sixteen hundred dollars were extorted from him 
by his insolent jailers. It is absurd to say that this outrage 
is not to be attributed to the king. Was anybody punished 
for it? Was anybody called in question for it? Was it not 
consistent with Frederic’s character? Was it not of a piece 
with his conduct on other similar occasions? Is it not - 
notorious that he repeatedly gave private directions to his 
officers to pillage and demolish the houses of persons against 
whom he had a grudge—charging them at the same time to 
take their measures in such a way that his name might not 
be compromised? He acted thus towards Count Buhl in 
the Seven Years’ War. Why should we believe that he 
would have been more scrupulous with regard to Voltaire ? 

When at length the illustrious prisoner regained his 
liberty, the prospect before him was but dreary. He was an 
exile both from the country of his birth and from the country 
of his adoption. The French government had taken offence 
at his journey to Prussia, and would not permit him to 
return to Paris; and in the visinity of Prussia it was not 
safe for him to remain. 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. 
There, loosed from every tie which had hitherto restrained 
him, and having little to hope or to fear from courts and 
churches, he began his long war against all that, whether 
for good or evil, had authority over man; for what Burke 
said of the Constituent Assembly, was eminently true of 
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this its great forerunner. He could not build—he could 
only pull down—he was the very Vitruvius of ruin. He 
has bequeathed to us not a single doctrine to be called by 
his name—not a single addition to the stock of our positive 
knowledge. But no human teacher ever left behind him so 
vast and terrible a wreck of truths and falsehoods—of things 
noble and things base—of things useful and things per- 
nicious. From the time when his sojourn bencath the Alps 
commenced, the dramatist, the wit, the historian, was merged 
in a more important character. He was now the patriarch, 
the founder of a sect, the chief of a conspiracy, the prince 
of a wide intellectual commonwealth. He often enjoyed a 
pleasure dear to the better part of his nature, the pleasure 
of vindicating innocence which had no other helper—of re- 
pairing cruel wrongs—of punishing tyranny in high places. 
He had also the satisfaction, not less acceptable to his raven- 
ous vanity, of hearing terrified Capuchins call him the Anti- 
christ. But whether employed in works of benevolence, or 
in works of mischief, he never forgot Potsdam and Frank- 
fort; and he listened anxiously to every murmur which 
indicated that a tempest was gathering in Europe, and that 
his vengeance was at hand. : 

He soon had his wish. Maria Theresa had never for a 
moment forgotten the great wrong which she had received 
at the hand of Frederic. Young and delicate, just left an 
orphan, just about to be a mother, she had been compelled 
to fly from the ancient capital of her race; she had seen her 
fair inheritance dismembered by robbers, and of those rob- 
bers he had been the foremost. Without a pretext, without 
a provocation, in defiance of the most sacred engagements, ., 
he had attacked the helpless ally whom he was bound to 
defend. ‘The Empress-Queen had the faults as well as the 
virtues which are connected with quick sensibility and a 
high spirit. There was no peril which she was not ready to 
brave, no calamity which she was not ready to bring on her 
subjects, or on the whole human race, if only she might 
once taste the sweetness of a complete revenge. Revenge, 
too, presented itself to her narrow and superstitious mind in 
the guise of duty. Silesia had been wrested not only from 
the house of Austria, but from the Church of Rome. 

The conqueror had indeed permitted his new subjects to 
worship God after their own fashion; but this was not 
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enough. To bigotry it seemed an intolerable hardship that 
the Catholic Church, having long enj oyed ascendancy, should 

e compelled to content itself with equality. Nor was this 
the only circumstance which led Maria Theresa to regard 
her enemy as the enemy of God. The profaneness of Fre- 
deric’s writings and conversation, and the frightful rumours 
which were circulated respecting the immoralities of his 
private life, naturally shocked a woman who believed with 
the firmest faith all that her confessor told her; and who, 
though surrounded by temptations, though young and beau- 
tiful, though ardent in all her passions, though possessed of — 
absolute power, had preserved her fame unsullied even by 
the breath of slander. 

To recover Silesia, to humble the dynasty of Hobenzollern 
to the dust, was the great object of her life. She toiled 
during many years for this end, with zeal as indefatigable 
as that which the poet aseribes to the stately goddess who 
tired out her immortal horses in the work of raising the na- 
tions against Troy, and who offered to give up to destruction 
her darling Sparta and Mycena, if only she might once see 
the smoke going up from the palace of Priam. With even 
such a spirit did the proud Austrian Juno strive to array 
against. her foe a coalition such as Europe had never scen. 
Nothing would content her but that the whole civilized 
world, from the White Sea to the Adriatic, from the Bay 
of Biscay to the pastures of the wild horses of Tanais, should 
be combined in arms against one petty state. 

She early succeeded by various arts in obtaining the ad- 
hesion of Russia. An ample share of spoil was promised to 
the King of Poland; and that prince, governed by his fa- 
vourite, Count Buhl, readily promised the assistance of the 
Saxon forces. The great difficulty was with France. That 
the houses of Bourbon and of Hapsburg should ever cor- 
dially co-operate in any great scheme of European poliey, 
had long been thought, to use the strong expression of Fre- 
deric, just as impossible as that fire and water should amal- 
gamate. The whole history of the Continent, during twa 
centuries and a half, had been the history of the mutual 
jealousies and enmities of France and Austria. Since the 
administration of Richelieu, above all, it had been con- 
sidered as the plain policy of the Most Christian king to 
thwart on all occasions the court of Vienna; and to protect 
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every member of the Germanic body who stood up against 
the dictation of the Caesars. Common sentiments of religion 
had been unable to mitigate this strong antipathy. The 
rulers of France, even while clothed in the Roman purple, 
even while persecuting the heretics of Rochelle and Au- 
vergne, had still looked with favour on the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic princes who were struggling against the chief of _ 
the empire. If the French ministers paid any respect to 
the traditional rules handed down to them through many 
generations, they would have acted towards Frederic as the 
greatest of their predecessors acted towards Gustavus 
Adolphus. That there was deadly enmity between Prussia 
and Austria, was of itself a sufficient reason for close friend- 
ship between Prussia and France. With France, Frederic 
could never have any serious controversy. His territories 
were so situated, that his ambition, greedy and unscrupulous 
as it was, could never impel him to attack her of his own 
accord. He was more than half a Frenchman. He wrote, 
spoke, read nothing but French; he delighted in French 
society. The admiration of the French he proposed to him- 
self as the best reward of all his exploits. It seemed in- 
eredible that any French government, however notorious 
for levity or stupidity, could spurn away such an ally. 

The court of Vienna, however, did not despair. The Aus- 
trian diplomatists propounded a new scheme of politics, which, 
it must be owned, was not altogether without plausibility. 
The great powers, according to this theory, had long been 
under a delusion. They had looked on each other as natural 
enemies, while in truth they were natural allies. A suc- 
cession of cruel wars had devastated Europe, had thinned ™ 
the population, had exhausted the public resources, had 
loaded governments with an immense burden, of debt; and 
when, after two hundred years of murderous hostility or of 
hollow truce the illustrious houses whose enmity had dis- 
tracted the world sat down to count their gains, to what did 
the real advantage on either side amount? Simply to this, 
that they had kept each other from thriving. It was not 
the King of France, it was not the Emperor, who had reaped 
the fruits of the Thirty Years’ War, of the War of the Grand 
Alliance, of the War of the Pragmatic Sanction. T’hose 
fruits had been pilfered by states of the second and third 
cank, which, secured against jealousy by their insignificance, 
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had dextcrously aggrandized themselves while pretending to 
serve the animosity of the great chicfs cf Christendom. 
While the lion and tiger were tearing each other, the jackal 
had run off into the jungle with the prey. The real gainer 
by the Thirty Years’ War had been neither France nor 
Austria, but Sweden. The real gainer by the War of the 
Grand Alliance had been neither France nor Austria, but 
Savoy. The real gainer by the War of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion had been neither France nor Austria, but the upstart 
of Brandenburg. Of all these instances, the last was the 
most striking: France had made great efforts, had added 
largely to her military glory, and largely to her public bur- 
dens; and for what end? Merely that Frederic might rule 
Silesia. For this and this alone one French army, wasted 
by sword and famine, had perished in Bohemia; and another 
had purchased, with floods of the noblest blood, the barren 
glory of Fontenoy. And this prince, for whom France had 
suffered so much, was he a grateful, was he even an honest 
ally? Had he not been as false to the court of Versailles 
as to the court of Vienna? Had he not played on a large 
scale, the same part which, in private life, is played by the 
vile agent of chicane who sets his neighbours quarrelling, 
involves them in costly and interminable litigation, and be- 
trays them to each other all round, certain that, whoever 
may be ruined, he shall be enriched? Surely the true wis- 
dom of the great powers was to attack, not each other, but 
this’ common barrator, who, by inflaming the passions of 
both, by pretending to serve both, and by deserting both, 
had raised himself above the station to which he was born. 
The great object of Austria was to regain Silesia; the great 
object of France was to obtain an accession of territory on 
the side of Flanders. If they took opposite sides, the result 
would probably be that, after a war of many years, after the 
slaughter of many thousands of brave men, after the waste 
ef many millions of crowns, they would lay down their arms 
without having achieved either object; but, if they came to 
an understanding, there would be no risk and no difficulty. 
Austria would willingly make in Belgium such cessions as 
France could not expect to obtain by ten pitched battles. 
Silesia would easily be annexed to the monarchy of which 
it had long been a part. The union of two such powerful 
governments would at once overawe the King of Prussia 
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If he resisted, one short campaign would settle his fate. 
France and Austria, long accustomed to rise from the game 
of war both losers, would, for the first time, both be gainers. 
There could be no room for jealousy between them. ‘The 
power of both would be increased at onze; the equilibrium 
between them would be preserved; and the only sufferer 
would be a mischievous and unprincipled bucanier, who de- 
served no tenderness from either. 

These doctrines, attractive from their novelty and inge- 
nuity, soon became fashionable at the supper-parties and in 
the coffee-houses of Paris, and were espoused by every 
gay marquis and every facetious abbé who was admitted 
to see Madame de Pompadour’s hair curled and pow- 
dered. It was not, however, to any politieal theory that the 
strange coalition between France and Austria owed its origin. 
The real motive which induced the great continental powers 
to forget their old animosities and their old state maxims, 
was personal aversion to the Kingof Prussia. This feeling 
was strongest in Maria Theresa; but it was by no means 
confined to her. Frederic, in some respects a good master, 
was emphatically a bad neighbour. That he was hard in all 
his dealings, and quick to take all advantages, was not his 
most odious fault. His bitter and scoffing speech had in- 
fiicted keener wounds than his ambition. In hi8 character 
of wit he was under less restraint than even in his character 
of ruler. Satirical verses against all the princes and minis- 
ters of Europe were ascribed to his pen. In his letters 
and conversation he alluded to the greatest potentates of the 
age in terms which would have better suited Collé, in a war 
of repartee with young Crébillon at Pelletier’s table, than a 
great sovereign speaking of great sovereigns. About women 
he was in the habit of expressing himself in a manner which 
it was impossible for the meekest of women to forgive; and 
unfortunately for him, almost the whole Continent was then 
governed by women who were by no means conspicuous for 
meekness. Maria Theresa herself had not escaped his scur- 
rilous jests; the Empress Elizabeth of Russia knew that 
ker gallantries afforded him a favourite theme for ribaldry 
and invective ; Madame de Pompadour, who was really the 
head of the French government, had been even more keenly 
galled. She had attempted, by the most delicate flattery, 
to propitiate the King of Prussia, but her messages had 
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drawn from him only dry and sarcastic replies. The Em. 
press-Queen took a very different course. Though the 
haughtiest of princesses, though the most austere of ma- 
trons, she forgot in her thirst for revenge both the dignity 
of her race and the purity of her character, and condescends 
ed to flatter the low-born and low-minded concubine, who, 
having acquired influence by prostituting herself, retained 
it by prostituting others. Maria Theresa actually wrote 
with her own hand a note, full of expressions of esteem and 
friendship, to her dear cousin, the daughter of the butcher 
Poisson, the wife of the publican D’Etoiles, the kidnapper 
of young girls for the Parc-aua-cerfs—a strange cousin for 
the descendant of so many Emperors of the West! The 
mistress was completely gained over, and easily carried her 
point with Louis, who had, indeed, wrongs of his own to 
resent. Ifis feelmgs were not quick; but contempt, says 
the eastern proverb, pierces even through the shell of the 
tortoise ; and neither prudence nor decorum had ever re- 
strained Frederic from expressing his measureless contempt 
for the sloth, the imbecility, and the baseness of Louis. 
France was thus induced to join the coalition; and the ex- 
ample of France determined the conduct of Sweden, then 
completely subject to French influence. 

The enemies of Frederic were surely strong enough to 
. attack him openly; but they were desirous to add to all 
their other advantages the advantage of a surprise. He was 
not, however, a man to be taken off his guard. He had 
tools in every court; and he now received from Vienna, from 
Dresden, and from Paris, accounts so circumstantial and so 
consistent, that he could not doubt of his danger. He 
learnt that he was to be asyailed at once by France, Austria, 
Russia, Saxony, Sweden, and the Germanic body; that the 
greater part of his dominions was to be portioned out 
amongst his enemies; that France, which from her geographi- 
cal position could not directly share in his spoils, was to 
receive an equivalent in the Netherlands; that Austria was 
to have Silesia, and the czarina Hast Prussia; that Augustus 
of Saxony expected Madgeburg; and that Sweden would be 
rewarded with part of Pomerania. If these designs suc- 
ceeded, the house of Brandenburg would at once sink in the 
European system to a place lower than that of the Duke of 
Wurtemburg or the Margrave of Baden. 
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And what hope was there that these designs would fail? 
No such union of the continental powers had been seen for 
ages. <A less formidable confederacy had in a week con- 
quered all the provinces of Venice, when Venice was at the 
height of power, wealth, and glory. A less formidable con- 
federacy had compelled Louis the Fourteenth to bow down 
his haughty head to the very earth. A less formidable con. 
federacy has, within our own memory, subjugated a still 
mightier empire, and abased a still prouder name. Such 
odds had never been heard of in war. The people whom 
Frederic ruled were not five millions. The population of the 
countries which were leagued against him amounted -to a 
hundred millions. The disproportion in wealth was at least 
equally great. Small communities, actuated by strong sen- 
timents of patriotism or loyalty, have sometimes made head 
against great monarchies weakened by faction and discon- 
tents. But small as was Frederic’s kingdom, it probably 
contained a greater number of disaffected subjects than were 
to be found in all the states of his enemies. Silesia formed 
a fourth part of his dominions; and from the Silesians, born 
under the Austrian princes, the utmost that he could expect 
was apathy. From the Silesian Catholics he could hardly 
expect anything but resistance. 

Some states have been enabled, by their geographical po- 
sition, to defend themselves with advanta ge against immense 
force. The sea has repeatedly protected England against 
the fary of the whole Continent. The Venetian government, 
driven from its possessions on the land, could still bid defi- 


ance to the confederates of Cambray from the arsenal amidst _ 


the lagoons. More than one great and well-appointed army, 
which regarded the shepherds of Switzerland as an easy 
prey, has perished in the passes of the Alps. Frederic had 
no such advantage. The form of his states, their situation, 
the nature of the ground, all were against him. His long, 
scattered, straggling territory, seemed to have been shaped 
with an express view to the convenience of invaders, and 
was protected by no sea, by no chain of hills. Scarcely 
any corner of it was a week’s march from the territory 
of theenemy. The capital itself, in the event of war, would 
be constantly exposed to insult. In truth, there was hardly a 
politician or a soldicr in Europe who doubted that the conflict 
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would be terminated in a very few days by the prostration 
of the house of Brandenburg. 

Nor was Frederic’s own opinion very different. He antici- 
pated nothing short of his own ruin, and of the ruin of 
his family. Yet there was still a chance, a slender chance, 
of escape. His states had at least the advantage of a 
central position ; his enemies were widely separated from each 
other, and could not conveniently unite their overwhelming 
forces on one point. They inhabited different climates, and 
it was probable that the season of the year which would be 
best suited to the military operations of one portion of the 
league, would be unfavourable to those of another portion. 
The Prussian monarchy, too, was free from some infirmities 
which were found in empires far more extensive and magnifi- 
cent. Its effective strength for a desperate struggle was not 
to be measured merely by the number of square miles or 
the number of people. In that spare but well-knit and well- 
exercised body, there was nothing but sinew, and muscle, 
and bone. No public creditors looked for dividends. No 
distant colonies required defence. No court filled with 
flatterers and mistresses, devoured the pay of fifty battalions. 
The Prussian army, though far inferior in number to the 
troops which were about to be opposed to it, was yet strong 
out of all proportion to the extent of the Prussian dominions. 
{t was also admirably trained and admirably officered, accus- 
tomed to obey and accustomed to conquer. The revenue 
was not only unencumbered by debt, but exceeded the ordi- 
nary outlay in time of peace. Alone of all the European 
princes, Frederic had a treasure laid up for a day of diffi- 
culty. Above all, he was one, and his enemies were many. 
In their camps would certainly be found the jealousy, the 
dissension, the slackness inseparable from coalitions; on his 
side was the energy, the unity, the secrecy of a strong dicta- 
torship. To a certain extent the deficiency of military 
means might be supplied by the resources of military art. 
Small as the king’s army was, when compared with the six 
hundred thousand men whom the confederates could bring 
into the field, celerity of movement might in some degree 
compensate for deficiency of bulk. It was thus just possible 
that genius, judgment, resolution, and good luck united, 
might protract the struggle during a campaign or two 3 and 
to gain even a month was of importance. It could not ba 
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long before the vices which are found in all extensive confe: 
deracies would begin to show themselves. Every member of 
the league would think his own share of the war too large, 
and his own share of the spoils toosmall. Complaints and 
recrimination would abound. The Turk might stir on the 
Danube; the statesmen of France might discover the error 
which they had committed in abandoning the fundamental 
principles of their national policy. Above all, death might 
rid.Prussia of its most formidable enemies. The war was 
_ the effect of the personal aversion with which three or four 
sovereigns regarded Frederic; and the decease of any of 
those sovereigns might produce a complete revolution in-the 
state of Hurope. 

In the midst of an horizon generally dark and stormy, 
Frederic could discern one bright spot. The peace which 
had been concluded between England and France in 1748, 
had been in Hurope no more than an armistice; and had 
not even been an armistice in the other quarters of the 
globe. In India the sovereignty of the Carnatic was dis- 
puted between two great Mussulman houses; Fort Saint 
George had taken the one side, Pondicherry the other ; and 
in a series of battles and sieges the troops of Lawrence and 
Clive had been opposed to those of Dupleix. A struggle 
less Important in its consequence, but not less ‘likely to 
produce immediate irritation, was carried on between those 
French and English adventurers, who kidnapped negroes 
and collected gold dust on the coast of Guinea. But it was 
in North America that the emulation and mutual aversion 
of the two nations were most conspicuous. The Frenck 
attempted to hem in the English colonists by a chain of 
military posts, extending from the Great Lakes to the mouth 
of the Mississippi. The English took arms. The wild 
aboriginal tribes appeared on each side mingled with the 
“Pale Faces.’ Battles were fought; forts were stormed ; 
and hideous stories about stakes, scalpings, and death-songs 
reached EKurope, and inflamed that national animosity which 
the rivalry of ages had produced. The disputes between 
France and England came to a crisis at the ver> time when 
the tempest which had been gathering was about to burst 
on Prussia. The tastes and interests of Frederic would 
bave led him, if he had been allowed an option, to side with 
the house of Bourbon. But the folly of the court of Ver 
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sailles left him no choice. France became the tool of Aus- 
tria, and Frederic was forced to become the ally of England. 
He could not, indeed, expect that a power which covered 
the sea with its fleets, and which had to make war at once 
on the Ohio and the Ganges, would be able to spare a large 
number of troops for operations in Germany. But England, 
though poor compared with the England of our time, was far 
richer than any country on the Continent. The amount 
of her revenue, and the resources which she found ia her 
credit, though they may be thought small by a generation 
which has seen her raise a hundred and thirty millions in a 
single year, appeared miraculous to the peliticians of that 
age. A very moderate portion of her wealth, expended by 
an able and economical prince, in a country where prices 
were low, would be suflicient to equip and maintain a 
formidable army. 

Such was the situation in which Frederic found himse’f, 
He saw the whole extent of his neril. He saw that there 
was still a faint possibility of cseape; and, with prudent 
temerity, he determined to strike the first blow. It was in 
the month of August, 1756, that the great war of the Seven 
Years commenced. The King demanded of the Empress- 
Queen a distinct explanation of her intentions, and plainly 
told her that he should consider a refusal as a declaration 
of war. ‘I want,” he said, “no answer in the style of an 
oracle.” He received an answer at once haughty and 
evasive. In an instant, the rich electorate of Saxony was 
overflowed by sixty thousand Prussian troops. Augustus 
with his army occupied a strong position at Pirna. The 
Queen of Poland was at Dresden. In a few days Pirna was 
blockaded and Dresden was taken. The object of Frederie 
was to obtain possession of the Saxon State Papers; for 
those papers, he well knew, contained ample proofs that, 
though apparently an aggressor, he was really acting in 
self-defence. The Queen of Poland, as well acquainted as 
Frederic with the importance of those documents, had packed 
them up, had concealed them in her bed-chamber, and was 
about to send them off to Warsaw, when a Prussian officer 
made his appearance. In the hope that no soldier would 
venture to outrage a lady, a queen, a daughter of an emperor, 
the mother-in-law of a dauphin, she placed herself before the . 
trunk, and at length sat down onit. But all resistance was 
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vain. The papers were carried to Frederic, who found in 
them, as he expected, abundant evidence of the designs of 
the coalition. The most important documents were instantly 
published, and the effect of the publication was great. It 
was clear that, of whatever sins the King of Prussia might 
formerly have been guilty, he was now the injured party, 
and had merely anticipated a blow intended to destroy him 

The Saxon camp at Pirna was in the mean time closely 
invested; but the besieged were not without hopes of suc 
cour. A great Austrian army under Marshal Brown was 
about to pour through the passes which separate Bohemia 
from Saxony. Frederic left at Pirna a force sufficient to 
deal with the Saxons, hastened into Bohemia, encountered 
Brown at Lowositz, and defeated him. This battle decided 
the fate of Saxony. Augustus and his favourite, Buhl, fled 
to Poland. The whole army of the electorate capitulated. 
From that time till the end of the war, Frederic treated 
Saxony as a part of his dominions, or, rather, he acted 
towards the Saxons in a manner which may serve to illus- 
trate the whole meaning of that tremendous sentence— 
subjectos tanquam suos, viles tanquam alienos. Saxony was 
as much in his power as Brandenburg; and he had no such 
interest in the welfare of Saxony as he had in the welfare 
of Brandenburg. He accordingly levied troops and exacted 
contributions throughout the enslaved province, with far 
more rigour than in any part of his own dominions. Seven- 
tcen thousand men who had been in the camp at Pirna were 
half compelled, half persuaded, to enlist under their con- 
queror. Thus, within a few weeks from the commencement 
of hostilities, one of the confederates had been disarmed, 
and his weapons pointed against the rest. 

The winter put a stop to military operations. All had 
hitherto gone well. But the real tug of war was still to 
come. It was easy to foresee that the year 1757 would be 
a memorable era in the history of Europe. 

The scheme for the campaign was simple, bold, and judi- 
cious. The Duke of Cumberland with an English and 
Hanoverian army was in Western Germany, and might be 
uble to prevent the French troops from attacking Prussia, 
The Russians, confined by their snows, would probably not 
stir till the spring was far advanced. Saxony was prostrat- 
ed. Sweden could do nothing very important. During a 
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few months Frederic would have to deal with Austria alone. 
Even thus the odds were against him. But ability and 
courage have often triumphed against odds still more 
formidable. | 

Harly in 1757 the Prussian army in Saxony began to 
move. Through four defiles in the mountains they came 
pouring into Bohemia. Prague was his first mark; but the 
ulterior object was probably Vienna. At Prague lay Mar- 
snal Brown with one great army. Daun, the most cautious 
and fortunate of the Austrian captains, was advancing with 
another. Frederic determined to overwhelm Brown before 
Daun should arrive. On the sixth of May was fought, 
under those walls which, a hundred and thirty years before, 
had witnessed the victory of the Catholic league and the 
flight of the unhappy Palatine, a battle more bloody than 
any which Kurope saw during the long interval between 
Malplaquet and Eylau. The king and Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick were distinguished on that day by their valour 
and exertions. But the chief glory was with Schwerin. 
When the Prussian infantry wavered, the stout old marshal 
snatched the colours from an ensign, and, waving them in 
the air, led back his regiment to the charge. Thus at seventy- 
two years of age, he fell in the thickest battle, still grasping 
the standard which bears the black eagle on the field argent. 
The victory remained with the king. But it had been deariy 
purchased. Whole columns of his bravest warriors had 
fallen. He admitted that he had lost eighteen thousand 
men. Of the enemy, twenty-four thousand had been killed, 
wounded, or taken. 

Part of the defeated army was shut up in Prague. Part 
fled to join the troops which, under the command of Daun, 
were now close at hand, Frederic determined to play over 
the same game which had succeeded at Losowitz. He left 
a large force to besiege Prague, and at the head of thirty 
thousand men he marched against Daun. The cautious 
marshal, though he had a great superiority in numbers, 
would risk nothing. He occupied at Kolin a position almost 
impregnable, and awaited the attack of the king. 

It was the 18th of June—a day which, if the Greek super- 
~ tition still retained its influence, would be held sacred to 

tat. day on which the two greatest princes and sol- 

iers of modern times were taught, by a terrible experience, 
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that neither skill nor valour can fix the inconstancy of for 
tune. ‘The battle began before noon; and part of the Prus- 
sian army maintained the contest till after the midsummer 
sun had gone down. But at length the king found that his 
troops, having been repeatedly driven back with frightful 
carnage, could no longer be led to the charge. He was with 
dificulty persuaded to quit the field. The officers of his 
personal staif were under the necessity of expostulating with 
him, and one of them took the liberty to say, “Does your 
majesty mean to storm the batteries alone?’ Thirteen 
thousand of his bravest followers had perished. Nothing 
_ remained for him but to retreat in good order, to raise the 
siege of Prague, and to hurry his army by different routes 
out of Bohemia. 3 a 

This stroke seemed to be final. Frederic’s situation had 
at best been such, that only an uninterrupted run of good — 
luck could save him, as it seemed, from ruin. And now, 
almost in the outset of the contest, he had met with a check 
which, even in a war between equal powers, would haye been 
felt as serious. He had owed much to the opinion which 
all Europe entertained of his army. Since his accession, 
his soldiers had in many successive battles been victorious 
over the Austrians. But the glory had departed from his 
arms. All whom his malevolent sarcasms had wounded. 
made haste to avenge themselves by scoffing at the scoffer. 
His soldiers had ceased to confide in his star. In every part 
of his camp his dispositions were severely criticised. Even 
in his own family he had detractors. His next brothe> 
William, heir-presumptive, or rather, in truth, heir-apparent 
to the throne, and great grandfather of the present king, 
could not refrain from lamenting his own fate and that of 
the house of Hohenzollern, once so great and so prosperous, 
but now, by the rash ambition of its chief, made a byword 
to all nations. These complaints, and some blunders which 
William committed during the retreat from Bohemia, called 
forth the bitter displeasure of the inexorable king. The 
prince’s heart was broken by the cutting reproaches of his 
brother ; he quitted the army, retired toa country seat,.and in 
a short time died of shame and vexation. 

It seemed that the king’s distress could hardly be in- 
creased. Yet at this moment another blow not less terrible 
than that of Kolin fell upon him. The French under Mar. 
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shal D’Estrées had invaded Germany. The Duke of Cum- 
berland had given them battle at Hastembeck, and had been 
defeated. In order to save the Electorate of Hanover from 
entire subjugation, he had made, at Clostern Severn, an 
arrangement with the French generals, which left them at 
liberty to turn their arms against the Prussian dominions. 

That nothing might be wanting to Frederic’s distress, he 
lost his mother just at this time; and he appears to have 
felt the loss more than was to be expected from the hardness 
and severity of his character. In truth, his misfortunes had 
now cut to the quick. The mocker, the tyrant, the most 
rigorous, the most imperious, the most cynical of men, was 
very unhappy. His face was so haggard and his form so thin, 
that when on his return from Bohemia he passed through 
Leipsic, the people hardly knew him again. His sleep was 
broken; the tears, in spite of himself, often started into his 
eyes; and the grave began to present itself to his agitated 
mind as the best refuge from misery and dishonour. His 
resolution was fixed never to be taken alive, and never to 
make peace on condition of descending from his place among 
the powers of Europe. He saw nothing left for him except 
to die; and he deliberately chose his mode of death. He 
always carried about with him a sure and speedy poison in 
a small glass case; and to the few in whom he placed confi- 
dence, he made no mystery of his resolution. 

But we should very imperfectly describe the state of F're- 
deric’s mind, if we left out of view the laughable peculiari- 
ties which contrasted so singularly with the gravity, energy, 
and harshness of his character. It is difficult to say whether 
the tragic or the comic predominated in the strange scene 
which was then acted. In the midst of all the great king’s 
calamities, his passion for writing indifferent poetry grew 
stronger and stronger. Enemies all around him, despair in 
his heart, pills of corrosive sublimate hidden in his clothes, 
he poured forth hundreds upon hundreds of lines, hateful 
to gods and men—the insipid dregs of Voltaire’s Hippocrene 
—the faint echo of the lyre of Chaulieu. It is amusing to 
compare what he did during the last months of 1757, with 
what he wrote during the same time. It may be doubted 
whether any equal portion of the life of Hannibal, of Cesar, 
or of Napoleon, will bear a comparison with that short 
period, the most brilliant in the history of Prussia and of 
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Frederic. Yet at this very time the scanty leisure of the 
illustrious warrior was employed in producing odes and 
epistles, a little better than Cibber’s, and a little worse than 
Hayley’s. Here and there a manly sentiment which de- 
serves to be in prose, makes its appearance in company with 
Prometheus and Orpheus, Elysium and Acheron, the plain- 
tive Philomel, the poppies of Morpheus, and all the other 
frippery which, like a robe tossed by a proud beauty to her 
waiting-women, has long been contemptuously abandoned 
by genius to mediocrity. We hardly know any instance of 
the strength and weakness of human nature so striking, and 
so grotesque, as the character of this haughty, vigilant, 
resolute, sagacious blue-stocking, half Mithridates and half 
Trissotin, bearing up against a world in arms, with an ounce 
of poison in one pocket and a quire of bad verses in the 

other. | 

Frederic had some time before made advances towards a 
reconciliation with Voltaire, and some civil letters had 
passed between them. After the battle of Kolin their epis- 
tolary intercourse became, at least in seeming, friendly and 
confidential. We do not know any collection of letters 
which throw so much light on the darkest and most intricate 
parts of human nature as the correspondence of these strange 
beings after they had exchanged forgiveness. Both felt 
that the quarrel had lowered them in the public estimation. 
They admired each other. They stood in need of each 
other. The great king wished to be handed down to pos- 
terity by the great writer. The great writer felt himself 
exalted by the homage of the great king. Yet the wounds 
which they had inflicted on each other were too deep to be 
effaced, or even perfectly healed. Not only did the scars 
remain; the sore places often festered and bled afresh. 

The letters consisted for the most part of compliments, 
thanks, offers of service, assurances of attachment. Butif 
anything brought back to Frederic’s recollection the cun- 
ning and mischievous pranks by which Voltaire had pro- 
voked him, some expression of contempt and displeasure 
broke forth in the midst of his eulogy. It was much worse 
when anything recalled to the mind of Voltaire the outrages 
which he and his kinswoman had suffered at Frankfort. 
All at once his flowing panegyric is turned into invective 
“ Remomber how you behaved tome. For your sake I have 
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lost the favour of my king. For your sake I am an exile 
from my country. I loved you. I trusted myself to you. 
T had no wish but to end my life in your service. And 
what was my reward? Stripped of all you had bestowed on 
me, the key, the order, the pension, I was forced to fly from 
your territories. I was hunted as if I had been a deserter 
from your grenadiers. I was arrested, insulted, plundered. 
My niece was dragged in the mud of Frankfort by your 
soldiers as if she had been some wretched follower of your 
camp. You have great talents. You have good qualities. 
But you have one odious vice. You delight in the abase- 
ment of your fellow-creatures. You have brought disgrace 
on the name of philosopher. You have given some colour 
to the slanders of the bigots who say that no confidence can 
be placed in the justice or humanity of those who reject the 
Christian faith.” Then the king answers with less heat, 
but with equal severity—“You know that you behaved 
shamefully in Prussia. It is well for you that you had to 
deal with a man so indulgent to the infirmities of genius as 
Tam. You richly deserved to see the inside of a dungeon. 
Your talents are not more widely known than your faithless- 
ness and your malevolence. The grave itself is no asylum 
from your spite. Maupertuis is dead; but you still go on 
calumniating and deriding him, as if you had not made him 
miserable enough while he was living. Let us have no more 
of this. And, above all, let me hear no more of your 
niece. Iam sick to death of her name. I can bear with 
your faults for the sake of your merits; but she has not 
written Mahomet or Merope.? 

An explosion of this kind, it might be supposed, would 
necessarily put an end to all amicable communication. But 
it was not so. After every outbreak of ill humour this ex- 
traordinary pair became more loving than before, and 
exchanged compliments and assurances of mutual regard 
with a wonderful air of sincerity. | 

It may well be supposed that men who wrote thus to each 
other were not very guarded in what they said of each other. 
The English ambassador, Mitchell, who knew that the King 
of Prussia was constantly writing to Voltaire with the great- 
est freedom on the most important subjects, was amazed to 
hear his majesty designate this highly favoured correspond- 
ent as a bad-hearted fellow, the greatest rascal on the face 
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of the earth. And the language which the poet held about 
the king was not much more respectful. 

t would probably have puzzled Voltaire himself to say 
what was his real feeling towards Frederic. It was com- 
pounded of all sentiments, from enmity to friendship, and 
from scorn to admiration; and the proportions in which 
these elements were mixed changed every moment. The old 
patriarch resembled the spoiled child who screams, stamps, 
cuffs, laughs, kisses, and cuddles within one quarter of an 
hour. His resentment was not extinguished; yet he was 
not without sympathy for his old friend. As a Frenchman, 
- he wished success to the arms of his country. Asa philo- 
sopher, he was anxious for the stability of a throne on which 
a philosopher sat. He longed both to save and to humble 
Frederic. There was one way, and only one, in which all 
his conflicting feelings could at once be gratified. If Fre-_ 
deric were preserved by the interference of France, if it were 
known that for that interference he was indebted to the 
mediation of Voltaire, this would indeed be delicious 
revenge; this would indeed be to heap coals ef fire on that 
haughty head. Nor did the vain and restless poet think it 
impossible that he might, from his hermitage near the Alps, 
dictate peace to Hurope. D’Hstrées had quitted Hanover, 
and the command of the French army,had been intrusted to. 
the Duke of Richelieu, a man whose chief distinction was 
derived from his success in gallantry. Richelieu was, in 
truth, the most eminent of that race of seducers by profession 
who furnished Crébillon the younger and La Clos with 
models for their heroes. In his earlier days the royal house 
itself had not been secure from his presumptuous love. He 
was believed to have carried his conquests into the family 
of Orleans; and some suspected that he was not uncon- 
cerned in the mysterious remorse which imbittered the last 
hours of the charming mother of Louis the Fifteenth. But 
the duke was now fifty years old. With a heart deeply 
corrupted by vice, a head long accustomed to think only on 
trifles, an impaired constitution, an impaired fortune, and, 
worst of all, a very red nose, he was entering on a dull, 
frivolous, and unrespected eld age. Without one qualifica- 
tion for military command except that personal courage 
which was common to him and the whole nobility of France, 
he had been placed at the head of the army of Hanover; 
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and in that situation he did his best to repair, by extortion 
and corruption, the injury which he had done to his property 
by a life of dissolute profusion. . 

The Duke of Richelieu to the end of his life hated the 
philosophers as a sect—not for those parts of their system 
which a good and wise man would have condemned—but 
for their virtues, for their spirit of free inquiry, and for 
their hatred of those social abuses of which he was him- 
self the personification. But he, like many of those 
who thought with him, excepted Voltaire from the list 
of proscribed writers. He frequently sent flattering letters 
to Ferney. Ue did the patriarch the honour to borrow 
money of him, and even carried his condescending friend- 
ship so far as to forget to pay interest. Voltaire thought 
that it might bein his power to bring the duke and the 
King of Prussia into communication with each other. He 
wrote earnestly to both; and he so far succeeded that a cor- 
respondence between them was commenced. 

But it was to very different means that Frederic was to 
owe his deliverance. At the beginning of November, the 
net seemed to have closed completely round him. The Rus- 
sians were in the field, and were spreading devastation 
through his eastern provinces. Silesia was overrun by the 
Austrians. A great French army was advancing from the 
west under the command of Marshal Soubise, a prince of 
the great Armorican house of Rohan. Berlin itself had 
been taken and plundered by the Croatians. Such was the 
situation from which Frederic extricated himself, with daz- 
zling glory, in the short space of thirty days. 

He marched first against Soubise. On the fifth of No- 
vember the armies met at Rosbach. The French were two 
to one; but they were ill-disciplired, and their general was 
a dunce. The tactics of Frederic, and the well-regulated 
valour of the Prussian troops, obtained a complete victory. 
Seven thousand of the invaders were made prisoners. Their 
guns, their colours, their baggage, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. ‘I'hose who escaped fled as confusedly as a mob 
scattered by cavalry. Victorious in the west, the king 
turned his arms towards Silesia. In that quarter every- 
thing seemed to be lost. Breslau had fallen; and Charles 
of Lorraine, with a mighty power, held the whole province. 
On the fifth of December, exactly one month after the battle 
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of Rosbach, Frederic, with forty thousand men, and Princes 
Charles, at the head of not less than sixty thousand, met 
at Leuthen, hard by Breslau. The king, who was, in 
general, perhaps too much inclined to consider the common 
soldier as a mere machine, resorted, on this great day, to 
means resembling those which Bonaparte afterwards em- 
ployed with such signal success for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing military enthusiasm. The principal officers were con- 
voked. Frederic addressed them with great force and 
pathos; and directed them to speak to their men as he had 

spoken to them. When the armies were set in battle array, 
-. the Prussian troops were in a state of fierce excitement; but 
their excitement showed itself after the fashion of a grave 
people. The columns advanced to the attack chanting, to 
the sound of drums and fifes, the rude hymns of the old 
Saxon Herhholds. ‘They had never fought so well; nor had 
the genius of their chief ever been so conspicuous. “That 
battle,’ said Napoleon, ‘“‘ was a masterpiece. Of itself it 
is sufficient to entitle Frederic to a place in the first rank 
among generals.’ The victory was complete. ‘wenty- 
seven thousand Austrians were killed, wounded, or taken ; 
fifty stand of colours, a hundred guns, four thousand wagons, 
fell into the hands of the Prussians. Breslau opened its gates ; 
Silesia was reconquered ; Charles of Lorraine retired to hide 
his shame and sorrow at Brussels; and Frederic allowed his 
troops to take some repose in winter quarters, after a cam- 
paign, to the vicissitudes of which it will be difficult to find 
any ‘parallel in ancient or modern history. 

The king’s fame filled all the world. He had, during the 
last year, maintained a contest, on terms of advantage, against 
three powers, ‘the weakest of which had more than three 
times his resources. He had fought four great pitched bat- 
tles against superior forces. Three of these battles he hag 
gained; and the defeat of Kolin, repaired as it had been, 
rather raised than lowered his military renown. ‘The yicto- 
ry of Leuthen is, to this day, the proudest on the roll of 
Prussian fame. Leipsic, indeed, and Waterloo, produced 
consequences more important to mankind, But the glory 
of Leipsic must be shared by the Prussians with the Aus 
trians and Russians; and at Waterloo the British infantry 
bore the burden and heat of the day. The victory of Ros- 
iach was, ina military point of view, less honourable than 
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that of Leuthen, for it was gained over an incapable gene. 
ral and a disorganized army. But the moral effect which it 
produced was immense. All the preceding triumphs of Fre- 
deric had been triumphs over Germans, and could excite no 
emotions of natural pride among the German people. It 
was impossible that a Hessian or a Hanoverian could feel 
any patriotic exultation at hearing that Pomeranians slaugh- 
tered Moravians, or that Saxon banners had been hung in 
the churches of Berlin. Indeed, though the military cha- 
racter of the Germans justly stood high throughout the 
world, they could boast of no great day which belonged to 
them as a people ;—of no Agincourt, of no Bannockburn. 
Most of their victories had been gained over each other; and 
their most splendid exploits against foreigners had been 
achieved under the command of Eugene, who was himself a 
foreigner. 

The news of the battle of Rosbach stirred the blood of the 
whole of the mighty population from the Alps to the Baltic, 
and from the borders of Courland to those of Lorraine. 
Westphalia and Lower Saxony had been deluged by a great 
host of strangers, whose speech was unintelligible, and 
whose petulant and licentious manners had excited the 
strongest feelings of disgust and hatred. That great host 
had been put to flight by a small band of German warriors, 
led by a prince of German blood on the side of father and 
mother, and marked by the fair hair and the clear blue eye of 
Germany. Never since the dissolution of the empire of 
Charlemagne, had the Teutonic race won such a field against 
the French. ‘The tidings called forth a general burst of de- 
light and pride from the whole of the great family which 
spoke the various dialects of the ancient language of Armi- 
nius. The fame of Frederic began to supply, in some de 
gree, the place of a common government and of a common 
capital. It became a rallying point for all true Germans— 
a subject of mutual congratulation to the Bavarian and the 
Westphalian, to the citizen of Frankfort and the citizen of 
Nuremberg. Then first it was manifest that the Germans 
were truly a nation. ‘Then first was discernible that patri- 
otic spirit which, in 1813, achieved the great deliverance of 
central Europe, and which still guards,’and long will guard 
against foreign ambition, the old freedom of the Rhine. 

Nor were the effects produced by that celehrated day 
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merely political. The greatest masters of German poetry 
and eloquence have admitted that, though the great king 
neither valued nor understood his native language, though 
he looked on France as the only seat of taste and philoso- 
phy; yet, in his own despite, he did much to emancipate 
the genius of his countrymen from the foreign yoke; and 
that, in the act of vanquishing Soubise, he was, uninten- 
tionally, rousing the spirit which soon began to question 
the literary precedence of Boileau and Voltaire. So strange- 
ly do events confound all the plans of man! A prince who 
read only French, who wrote only French, who ranked as a 
French classic, became, quite unconsciously, the means of 
liberating half the Continent from the dominion of that 
French criticism of which he was himself, to the end of his 
life, a slave. Yet even the enthusiasm of Germany in fa- 
vour of Frederic, hardly equalled the enthusiasm of England. 
The birth-day of our ally was celebrated with as much 
enthusiasm as that of our own sovereign, and at night the 
streets of London were in a blaze with illuminations. Por- 
traits of the Hero of Rosbach, with his cocked hat and long 
pigtail, were in every house. An attentive observer will, 
at this day, find in the parlours of old-fashioned inns, and 
in the portfolios of printsellers, twenty portraits of Frederic 
for one of George II. The sign-painters were everywhere 
employed in touching up Admiral Vernon into the King of 
Prussia. Some young Englishmen of rank proposed to visit 
Germany as volunteers, for the purpose of learning the art 
of war under the greatest of commanders. This last proof 
of British attachment and admiration Frederic politely but 
firmly declined. His camp was no place for amateur stu- 
dents of military science. The Prussian discipline was 
rigorous even to cruelty. The officers, while in the field, 
were expected to practise an abstemiousness and self-denial 
such as was hardly surpassed by the most rigid monastic 
orders. However noble their birth, however high their rank 
in the service, they were not permitted to eat from anything 
better than pewter. It was a high crime even in a count 
and field-marshal to have a single silver spoon among his 
baggage. Gav young Englishmen of twenty thousand a 
year, accustomed to liberty and to luxury, would not easily 
submit to these Spartan restraints. The king could not ven- 
‘ture to keep them in order as he kept his own subjects in 
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order. Situated as he was with respect to England, he 
could not well imprison or shoot refractory Howards and 
Cavendishes. On the other hand, the example of a few fine 
gentlemen, attended by chariots and livery servants, eating 
in plate, and drinking champagne and tokay, was enough to 
corrupt his whole army. He thought it best to make a 
stand at first, and civilly refused to admit such dangerous 
companions among his troops. 

The help of England was bestowed in a manner far more 

useful and more acceptable. An annual subsidy of near 
seven hundred thousand pounds enabled the king to add 
probably more than fifty thousand men to his army. Pitt, 
now at the height of power and popularity, undertook the 
task of defending Western Germany against France, and 
asked Frederic only for the loan of a general. The general 
selected was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who had at- 
tained high distinction in the Prussian service. He was put 
at the head of an army, partly English, partly Hanoverian, 
partly composed of mercenaries hired from the petty princes 
of the empire. He soon vindicated the choice of the two 
allied courts, and proved himself the second general of the 
age. : 
” Brederic passed the winter at Breslau, in reading, writing, 
and preparing for the next campaign. The havoc which 
the war had made among his troops was rapidly repaired, 
and in the spring of 1758 he was again ready for the con- 
flict. Prince Ferdinand kept the French in check. The 
king, in the mean time, after attempting against the Austri- 
aus some operations which led to no very important result, 
marched to encounter the Russians, who, slaying, burning, 
and wasting wherever they turned, had penetrated into the 
heart of his realm. He gave them battle at Zorndorf, near 
Frankfort on the Oder. The fight was long and bloody. 
Quarter was neither given nor taken; for the Germans and 
Seythians regarded each other with bitter aversion, and the 
sight of the ravages committed by the half-savage invaders 
had incensed the king and his army. The Russians were 
overthrown with great slaughter, and for a few months no 
further danger was to be apprehended from the east. 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed by the king, and 
was celebrated with pride and delight by his people. The 
rejoicings in England were not less enthusiastic or less 
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sincere. This may be selected as the point of time at which 
the military glory of Frederic reached the zenith. In the 
short space of three-quarters of a year he had won three 
great battles over the armies of three mighty and warlike 
monarchies—France, Austria, and Russia. 

But it was decreed that the temper of that strong mind 
should be tried by both extremes of fortune in rapid succes- 
sion. Close upon this bright series of triumphs came a 
series of disasters, such as would have blighted the fame and 
broken the heart of almost any other commander. Yet, 
Frederic, in the midst of his calamities, was still an object 
of admiration to his subjects, his allies, and his enemies. 
Overwhelmed by adversity, sick of life, he still maintained 
the contest, greater in defeat, in flight, and in what seemed 
hopeless ruin, than on the fields of his proudest victories. 

Having vanquished the Russians, he hastened into Saxo- 
ny to oppose the troops of the Empress-Queen, commanded 
by Daun, the most cautious, and Laudohn, the most invent- 
ive and enterprising of her generals. These two celebrated 
commanders agreéd on a scheme, in which the prudence of 
the one and the vigour of the other seemed to have happily 
combined. At dead of night they surprised the king in his 
camp at Hochkirchen. His presence of mind saved his 
troops from destruction, but nothing could save them from 
defeat and severe loss. Marshal Keith was among-the slain. 
The first roar of the guns roused the noble exile from his 
rest, and he was instantly in the front of the battle. He 
received a dangerous wound, but refused to quit the field, 
and was in the act of rallying his broken troops, when an 
Austrian bullet terminated his checkered and eventful life. 

The misfortune was serious. But, of all generals, Fre- 
derie understood best how to repair defeat, and Daun under- 
stood least how to improve victory. In a few days the Prus- 
sian army was as formidable as before the battle. The pros- 
pect was, however, gloomy. An Austrian army under Ge- 
neral Harsch had invaded Silesia, and invested the fortress 
of Neisse. Daun, after his success at Hochkirchen, had 
written to Harsch in very confident terms :—“ Go on with 
Hb operations’ against Neisse. Be quite at ease as to the 

ing. I will give you a good account of him.” In truth, 
the position of the Prussians was full of difficulties. Be- 
‘ween tnem and Silesia lay the victorious army of Daun. It 
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was not easy for them to reach Silesia at all. If they did 
reach it, they left Saxony exposed to the Austrians. But 
the vigour and activity of Frederic surmounted every obsta- 
cle. He made a circuitous march of extraordinary rapidity, 
passed Daun, hastened into Silesia, raised the siege of Neisse, 
and drove Harsch into Bohemia. Daun availed himself of 
the king’s absence to attack Dresden. The Prussians de- 
fended it desperately. The inhabitants of that wealthy and 
polished capital begged in vain for mercy from the garrison 
within, and from the besiegers without. The beautiful sub- 
urbs were burned to the ground. It was clear that the 
town, if won at all, would be won street by street by the 
_ bayonet. At this conjuncture came news that Frederic, 
having cleared Silesia of his enemies, was returning by 
forced marches into Saxony. Daun retired from before 
Dresden, and fell back into the Austrian territories. The 
king, over heaps of ruins, made his triumphant entry into 
the unhappy metropolis, which had so cruelly expiated the 
weak and perfidious policy of its sovereign. It was now the 
20th of November. The cold weather suspended military 
operations, and the king again took up his winter-quarters 
at Breslau. 

The third of the seven terrible years was over; and Fre- 
deric still stood his ground. He had been recently tried by 
domestic as well as by military disasters. On the 14th of 
October, the day on which he was defeated at Hochkirchen, 
the day on the anniversary of which, forty-eight years later, 
a defeat far more tremendous laid the Prussian monarchy in 
the dust, died Wilhelmina, Margrayine of Bareuth. From 
the portraits which we have of her, by her own hand, and 
by the hands of the most discerning of her contemporaries, 
we should pronounce her to have been coarse, indelicate, and 
a good hater, but not destitute of kind and generous feel- 
ings. Her mind, naturally strong and observant, had been 
highly cultivated; and she was, and deserved to be, Frede- 
ric’s favourite sister. He felt the loss as much as it was in 
his iron nature to feel the loss of anything but a province 
or a battle. : 

At Breslau, during the winter, he was indefatigable in 
his poetical labours. ‘The most spirited lines, perhaps, that 
he ever wrote, are to be found in a, bitter lampoon on Louis 
end Madame de Pompadour, which he composed at this time 
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and sent to Voltaire. The verses were, indeed, so good, 
that Voltaire was afraid that he might himself be suspected 
of having written them, or at least of having corrected 
them; and partly from fright—partly, we fear, from love 
of mischief—sent them to the Duke of Choiseul, then prime 
minister of France. Choiseul very wisely determined to 
encounter Frederic at Frederic’s own weapons, and applied 
for assistance to Palissct, who had some skill as a versifier, 
and who, though he had not yet made himself famous by 
bringing Rousseau and Helvetius on the stage, was known 
to possess some little talent for satire. Palissot produced 
_ some very stinging lines on the moral and literary character 
of Frederic, and these lines the duke sent to Voltaire. 
This war of couplets, following close on the carnage of 
Zorndorf and the conflagration of Dresden, illustrates. well — 
the strangely compounded character of the King of Prussia. 
At this moment he was assailed by a new enemy. Be- 
nedict XIV., the best and wisest of the two hundred and 
fifty successors of St. Peter, was no more. During the 
short interval between his reign and that of his disciple 
Ganganelli, the chief seat in the Church of Rome was filled 
by Rezzonico, who took the name of Clement XIII. This 
absurd priest determined to try what the weight of his au- © 
thority could effect in favour of the orthodox Maria Theresa 
against a heretic king. At the high mass on Christmas day, 
a sword with a rich belt and scabbard, a hat of crimson velvet 
lined with ermine, and a dove of pearls, the mystic symbol 
of the Divine Comforter, were solemnly blessed by the 
supreme pontiff, and were sent with great ceremony to Mar- 
shal Daun, the conqueror of Kolin and Hochkirchen. This 
mark of favour had more than once been bestowed by the 
Popes on the great champions of the faith. Similar honours 
had been paid, more than six centuries earlier, by Urban IL. 
to Godfrey of Bouillon. Similar honours had been conferred 
on Alba for destroying the liberties of the Low Countries, 
and on John Sobiesky after the deliverance of Vienna. 
But the presents which were received with profound reve- 
rence by the Baron of the Holy Sepulchre in the eleventh 
century, and which had not wholly lost their value even in 
the seventeenth century, appeared inexpressibly ridiculous 
to a generation which read Montesquieu and Voltaire. 
roderic wrote sarcastic versxs on the gifts, the giver, and 
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the receiver. But the public wanted no prompter; and a uni- 
versal roar of laughter from Petersburg to Lisbon reminded 
the Vatican that the age of crusades was over. 

The fourth campaign, the most disastrous of all the cam- 
paigas of this fearful war, had now opened. The Austrians 
filled Saxony, and menaced Berlin. The Russians defeated 
the king’s generals on the Oder, threatened Silesia, effected 
a junction with Laudohn, and intrenched themselves strongly 
at Kunersdorf. J'rederic hastened to attack them. A great 
battle was fought. During the earlier part of the day every- _ 
thing yielded to the impetuosity of the Prussians, and to 
the skill of their chief. The lines were forced. Half the 
Russian guns were taken. The king sent off a courier to 
Berlin with two lines, announcing a complete victory. But, 
in the mean time, the stubborn Russians, defeated yet 
unbroken, had taken up their stand in an almost impregna- 
ble position, on an eminence where the Jews of Frankfort 
were wont to bury theirdead. Here the battle recommenced. 
The Prussian infantry, exhausted by six hours of hard 
fighting under a sun which equalled the tropical heat, were 
yet brought up repeatedly to the attack, but in vain. The 
king led three charges in person. ‘wo horses were killed 
under him. The officers of his staff fell all around him. 
His coat was pierced by several bullets. All was in vain. 
His infantry was driven back with frightful slaughter. 
Terror began to spread fast from man to man. At that 
moment, the fiery cavalry of Laudohn, still fresh, rushed 
on the wavering ranks. Then followed a universal rout. 
Frederic himself was on the point of falling into the hands 
of the conquerors, and was with difficulty saved by a gallant 
officer, who, at the head of a handful of Hussars, made 
good a diversion of a few minutes. Shattered in body, 
shattered in mind, the king reached that night a village 
which the Cossacks had plundered; and there, in a ruined 
and deserted farm house, flung himself on a heap of straw. 
He had sent to Berlin a second despatch very different from 
his first :—“ Let the royal family leave Berlin. Send the 
archives to Potsdam. The town may make terms with the 
enemy.” : 

The defeat was, in truth, overwhelming. Of fifty thou. 
aund men, who had that morning marched under the black 
eagles, not three thousand remained together. The king 
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bethought him again of his corrosive sublimate, and wrote 
to bid adieu to his friends, and to give directions as to the 
measures to be taken in the event of his death :—“I have 
no resource lefi’’—such is the language of one of his letters 

—‘‘all is lost. I will not survive the ruin of my country. 
Farwell for ever.’ 

But the mutual jealousies of the confederates prevented 
them from following up their victory. They lost a few days 
in loitering and squabbling; and a few days, improved by 
Frederic, were worth more than the years of other men. 
On the morning after the battle, he had got together eight- 
_ een thousand of his troops. Very soon his force amounted 
to thirty thousand. Guns were procured from the neigh- 
bouring fortresses; and there was again an army. JBerlin 
was for the present safe; but calamities came pouring on — 
the king in uninterrupted succession. One of his generals, 
with a large body of troops, was taken at Maxen; another 
was defeated at Meissen: and when at length the campaign 
of 1759 closed, in the midst of a rigorous winter, the situ- 
ation of Prussia appeared desperate. ‘The only consoling 
circumstance was, that, in the West, Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick had been more fortunate than his master; and by a 
series of exploits, of which the battle of Minden was the 
most glorious, had removed all apprehension of danger on 
side of France. ~ 

The fifth year was now about to commence. It seemed 
impossible that the Prussian territories, repeatedly devas- 
tated by hundreds of thousands of invaders, could longer 
support the contest. But the king carried on war as no 
European power has ever carried on war, except the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety during the great agony of the 
French Revolution. He governed his kingdom as he would 
have governed a besieged town, not caring to what extent 
oroperty was destroyed, or the pursuits of civil life suspended, 
so that he did but make head against the enemy. As long 
as there was a man left in Prussia, that man might carry a 
musket—as long as there was a horse left, that horse might 
draw artillery. The coin was debased, the civil functionaries 
were left unpaid; in some provinces civil government alto- 
gether ceased to exist. But there were still rye-bread and po- 

‘ators ; there were still lead and ganpawser; and while the 
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means of sustaining and destroying life remained, I'rederic 
was determined to fight it out to the very last. 

The earlier part of the campaign of 1760 was unfavourable 
to him. Berlin was again occupied by the enemy. Great 
contributions were levied on the inhabitants, and the royal 
palace was plundered. But at length, after two years of 
calamity, victory came back to his arms. At Lignitz he 
gained a great battle over Laudohn; at Torgau, after a day 
of horrible carnage, he triumphed over Daun. The fifth 
year closed and still the event was in suspense. In the 
countries where the war had raged, the misery and exhaust- 
lon were more appalling than ever; but still there were left 
men and beasts, arms and food, and still Frederic fought on. 
In truth he had now been baited into savageness. Hig 
heart was ulcerated with hatred. The implacable resent- 
ment with which his enemies persecuted him, though origi- 
nally provoked by his own unprincipled ambition, excited 
in him a thirst for vengeance which he did not even attempt 
to conceal. “It is hard,” he says in one of his letters, 
“for aman to bear what I bear. I begin to feel that, as 
the Italians say, revenge is a pleasure for the gods. My 
philosophy is worn out by suffering. I am no saint, like 
those of whom we read in the legends; and I will own that 
I should die content if only I could first inflict a portion of 
the misery which I endure.” 

Borne up by such feelings, he struggled with various 
success, but constant glory, through the campaign of 1761. 
On the whole, the result of this campaign was disastrous to 
Prussia. No great battle was gained by the enemy; but, 
in spite of the desperate bounds of the hunted tiger, the 
circle of pursuers was fast closing round him. Laudohn 
had surprised the important fortress of Sweidnitz. With 
that fortress, half of Silesia, and the command of the most 
important defiles through the mountains, had been trans- 
ferred to the Austrians. The Russians had overpowered 
the king’s generals in Pomerania. The country was so 
completely desolated that he began, by his own confession, 
to look round him with blank despair, unable to imagine 
where recruits, horses, or provisions were to be found. 

Just at this time two great events brought on a completa 
change in the relations of almost all the powers of Kurope. 
One of those events was the retirement of Mr. Pitt from 
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office; the other was the death of the Empress Elizabeth 
of Russia. 

The retirement of Pitt seemed to be an omen of utter 
ruin to the House of Brandenburg. His proud and vehe- 
ment nature was incapable of anything that looked like 
either fear or treachery. He had often declared that, while 
he was in power England should never make a peace of 
Utrecht ;—should never, for any selfish object, abandon an 
ally even in the last extremity of distress. The continental 
war was his own war. He had been bold enough—he who 
in former times had attacked, with irresistible powers of 
oratory, the Hanoverian policy of Carteret, and the German 
subsidies of Newcastle—to declare that Hanover ought to 
be as dear to us as Hampshire, and that he would conquer 
America in Germany. He had fallen; and the power | 
which he had exercised, not always with discretion, but 
always with vigour and genius, had devolved on a favourite 
who was the representative of the Tory party—of the party 
which had thwarted William, which had persecuted Marl- 
borough, and which had given up the Catalans to the ven- 
geance of Philip of Anjou. To make peace with France 
—to shake off with all, or more than all, the speed com- 
patible with decency, every Continental connexion, these 
were among the chief objects of the new minister. The 
policy then followed inspired Frederic with an™ unjust, 
but deep and bitter aversion to the English name; and pro- 
duced effects which are still felt throughout the civilized 
world. ‘To that policy it was owing that, some years later, 
England could not find on the whole Continent a single ally 
to stand by her, in her extreme need, against the House of 
Bourbon. To that policy it was owing that Frederic alien- 
ated from England, was compelled to connect himself closely, 
during his later years, with Russia; and was induced reluc- 
tantly to assist in that great crime, the fruitful parent of 
other great crimes—the first partition of Poland. 

Scarcely had the retreat of Mr. Pitt deprived Prussia of 
her only friend, when the death of Elizabeth produced an 
entire revolution in the politics of the North. The Grand 
Duke Peter, her nephew, who now ascended the Russian 
throne, was not merely free from the prejudices which his 
aunt had entertained against Frederic, but was a worshipper, 
a servile imitator, a Boswell. of the great king. The days 
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of the new czar’s government were few and evil, but sufi- 
cient to produce a change in the whole state of Christendon. 
He set the Prussian prisoners at liberty, fitted them out 
decently, and sent them back to their master; he withdrew 
his troops from the provinces which Elizabeth had decided 
on incorporating with her dominions, and absolved all those 
Prussian subjects, who had been compelled to swear fealty 
to Russia, from their engagements. 

Not content with concluding peace on terms favourable to 
Prussia, he solicited rank in the Prussian service, dressed 
himself ina Prussian uniform, wore the Black Hagle of 
Prussia on his breast, made preparations for visiting Prussia, 
in order to have an interview with the object of his idolatry, 
and actually sent fifteen thousand excellent troops to rein- 
force the shattered army of Frederic. Thus strengthened, 
the king speedily repaired the losses of the preceding year, 
reconquered Silesia, defeated Daun at Buckersdorf, invested 
and retook Schweidnitz, and, at the close of the year, pre- 
sented to the forces of Maria Theresa a front as formidable 
as before the great reverses of 1759. Before the end of 
the campaign, his friend the Emperor Peter having, by a 
series of absurd insults to the institutions, manners, and 
feelings of his people, united them in hostility to his person 
and government, was deposed and murdered. ‘The Empress, 
who, under the title of Catharine the Second, now assumed 
the supreme power, was, at the commencement of her 
administration, by no means partial to Frederic, and refused 
to permit her troops to remain under his command. But 
she observed the peace made by her husband; and Prussia 
was no longer threatened by danger from the East. 

England and France at the same time paired off together. 
They concluded a treaty, by which they bound themselves 
to observe neutrality with respect to the German war. Thus 
the coalitions on both sides were dissolved ; and the original 
enemies, Austria and Prussia, remained alone confronting 
each other. 

Austria had undoubtedly by far greater means than Prus- 
sia, and was less exhausted by hostilities; yet it seemed 
hardly possible that Austria could effect alone what she had 
in vain attempted to effect when supported by France on the 
one side, and by Russia on the other. Danger also began 
to menace the imperial house from another quarter. The 
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Ottoman Porte held threatening language, and a hundred 
thousand Turks were mustered on the frontiers of Hungary. 
The proud and revengeful spirit of the Empress-Queen at 
length gave way; and, in February, 1763, the peace of 
Hubertsburg put an end to the conflict which had, during 
seven years, devastated Germany. The king ceded nothing. 
The whole continent in arms had proved unable to tear 
Silesia from that iron grasp. 

The war was over. Frederic was safe. His glory was 
beyond the reach of envy. If he had not made conquests 
as vast as those of Alexander, of Cassar, and of Napoleon— 
if he had not, on field of battle, enjoyed the constant success 
of Marlborough and Wellington—he had yet given an exam- 
ple unrivalled in history, of what capacity and resolution | 
can effect against the greatest superiority of power and the 
utmost spite of fortune. He entered Berlin in triumph, 
after an absence of more than six years. The streets were 
brilliantly lighted up, and as he passed along in an open 
carriage, with Ferdinand of Brunswick at his side, the mul- 
titude saluted him with loud praises and blessings. He 
was moved by those marks of attachment, and repeatedly 
exclaimed—“ Long live my dear people!—Long live my 
children!’ Yet, even inthe midst of that gay spectacle, he 
could not but perceive everywhere the traces of destruction 
and decay. The city had been more than once plundered. 
The population had considerably diminished. Berlin, how- 
ever, had suffered little when compared with most parts of 
the kingdom. ‘The ruin of private fortunes, the distress of 
all ranks, was such as might appal the firmest mind. Almost 
every province had been the seat of war, and of war con- 
ducted with merciless ferocity. Clouds of Croatians had 
descended on Silesia. Tens of thousands of Cossacks had 
been let loose on Pomerania and Brandenburg. The mere 
contributions levied by the invaders amounted, it was said, 
to more than a hundred millions of dollars; and the value 
of what they extorted was probably much less than the 
value of what they destroyed. The fields lay uncultivated. 
The very seed-corn had been devoured in the madness of 
hunger. Famine, and contagious maladies the effect of 
famine, had swept away the herds and flocks; and there was 
reason to fear that a great pestilence among the human race 
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was likely to follow in the train of that tremendous war. 
Near fifteen thousand houses had been burned to the ground. 

The population of the kingdom had in seven years 
decreased to the frightful extent of ten per cent. A sixth 
of the males capable of bearing arms had actually perished 
on the field of battle. In some districts, no labourers, except 
women, were seen in the fields at harvest time. In othera, 
the traveller passed shuddering through a succession of silent 
villages, in which nota single inhabitant remained. The 
currency had been debased; the authority of laws and 
magistrates had been suspended; the whole social system 
was deranged. Yor, during that convulsive struggle, every- 
thing that was not military violence was anarchy. Hven 
the army was disorganized. Some great generals, and a 
crowd of excellent officers, had fallen, and it had been im- 
possible to supply their places. The difficulty of finding 
recruits had, towards the close of the war, been so great, 
that selection and rejection were impossible. Whole batta- 
lions were composed of deserters or of prisoners. It wag 
hardly to be hoped that thirty years of repose and industry 
would repair the ruin produced by seven years of havoc. 
One consolatory circumstance, indeed, there was. No debt 
had been incurred. The burdens of the war had been terrible, 
almost insupportable ; but no arrear was left to embarrass 
the finances in the time of peace. 

Here, for the present, we must pause. We have accom- 
panied Frederic to the close of his career ag a warrior. 
Possibly, when these Memoirs are completed, we may re- 
sume the consideration of his character, and give some 
account of his domestic and foreign policy, and of his private 
habits, during the many years of tranquillity which followed 
the Seven Year’s War. 
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